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CURRENT JULY 15, 1958 
manpower and labour relations 


REY FEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 





Current Manpower Situation 


EMPLOYMENT INCREASED more moderately during June following the 
strong gains of the two previous months. Total estimated employment at 
June 21 was 5,794,000, some 129,000 higher than the previous month but 
40,000 lower than June last year. The employment decline from a year ago 
was confined to males; female employment showed a gain of 2.4 per cent. 

Weakness in non-agricultural industry in Ontario and British Columbia 
was largely responsible for the relatively small gain in June. In Ontario, 
automobile plants in Windsor and Oakville, nearing the end of the production 
year, laid off substantial numbers of workers for short periods. These produc- 
tion cutbacks and others in supplying industries partly offset a strong 
recovery in construction. On the west coast the seasonal upswing was retarded 
by ia combination of industrial disputes, unfavourable weather conditions, 
and continued weakness in some manufacturing industries. 

Manpower requirements during June reduced the level of unemployment, 
although it was still much higher than it has ever been at this time of year. 
The number of persons without jobs and seeking work, some 320,000, was 5.2 
per cent of the labour force, compared with 2.7 per cent a year earlier. 

Strong advances in forestry and construction accounted for 60 per cent 
of the employment gain in June. Construction employment reached almost 
500,000, about 30,000 higher than a year earlier. The recovery in this industry 
has largely been stimulated by a record-breaking housebuilding program. The 
year-to-year increase in new housing units started was smaller in June than 
in the preceding months; the six-month total, however, is 66 per cent higher 
than the comparable 1957 figure. Activity in non-residential construction, on 
the other hand, was still lagging behind last year’s level. 

Forestry employment recovered from an unusually low level in April 
and May, mainly as a result of hiring for pulpwood cutting in Quebec and 
the Atlantic provinces. Some 28,000 workers were added to payrolls in June, 
bringing the industry estimate to 96,000, about 10 per cent lower than a 
year earlier. Because of continued slackness in pulp and paper production, 
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reduced rates of pulp cutting are expected 
to prevail at least through the summer 
months. 

Manufacturing employment  con- 
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| With Jobs: apparatus and machinery reported no 
200,000 |} improvement during the second quarter, 
Spee with order backlogs still decreasing at 
| mid-year. Steel production, though lower 
ie apple We Peas) | than a year earlier, held up relatively 





well during the month. 


Labour Force Developments 


The sharp reduction in immigration this year has had its expected effect 
on the growth of the labour force. Except for a temporary upsurge in March 
and April, the labour force, seasonally adjusted, has shown little change 
since last fall. The actual figure for June (6,114,000) was only 2 per cent 
higher than a year earlier, compared with increases close to 4 per cent for 
most of last year. 

Although the increase in the labour force will almost certainly continue 
to be smaller than it was last year, several factors are exerting a long-term 
upward pressure on the growth rate. One of the more important of these 
is the changing age distribution of the population, which is bringing an 
increasing number of young persons into the labour market. A recent popula- 
tion projection has shown that the size of the 14-19 age group, after remaining 
virtually unchanged in the previous 20 years, may increase by as much as 
52 per cent between 1955 and 1965. The year-to-year increase of this age 
group reached 5 per cent in 1957, dropping slightly in the first half of 1958. 

Since large numbers of experienced workers are still unemployed, oppor- 
tunities for the young and inexperienced have been relatively scarce this year. 
The lack of demand has been only partially reflected in the unemployment 
rate. The participation rate (i.e., the number working and looking for work 
as a proportion of the population of working age) has also dropped sharply, 
so much so that the labour force in this age group was smaller in June 1958 
than a year earlier. This is only partly the continuation of a long-term 
trend (the participation rate of the 14-19 age group has been declining steadily 
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for many years). The size of the drop suggests that there is hidden unemploy- 
ment in this age group, and that more would be working or seeking work if job 
opportunities were more plentiful. 


LABOUR FORCE CHARACTERISTICS 


Selected Age Groups 
(Thousands of persons aged 14 and over) 

















——— June June Percentage 
1957 1958 Change 
Civilian non-institutional population...............| All ages 11,012 gh Rae + 2.2 
14-19 1,446 ald + 4.5 
POUL GC m Ok ree, fee ek, he ee All ages 5, 996 6,114 + 2.0 
14-19 608 600 — 1.3 
Pe ae IC IOA IONIC TN Ie yt ah bie. lad BERS «oc abenl All ages 54.4 54.3 — 
14-19 42.0 39.7 — 
Without Jobs-and Seeking Work.................5 All ages 162 320 +97.5 
14-19 44 70 +59.1 
Without Jobs and Seeking Work as a Percentage of 
abot b OLCG Hays Wher ates eos eas Mo yalemsa «av de s All ages Aci, hue — 
14-19 el ih ews ~- 





Industrial Employment Trends 


Almost all of the industries in which employment declined in the last half 
of 1957 have shown some improvement since the turn of the year. The increase 
in manufacturing has been small and in mid-June employment was about 4 
per cent lower than a year before. Forestry employment has increased. more 
than seasonally in recent months after pesppine pao DIE ce winter. EOE 
struction employment has shown a [—====" ee a 
similar sharp increase; in the two months {| _ DISTRIBUTION OF PAID WORKERS IN THE ._ 
April to June it rose by 132,000, com- |. UTES CARPENTER / 
pared with a rise of 86,000 in the same Bet tye Eines sae 
period last year. This gain more than 
made up for earlier losses, so that in 
June construction employment was 7 per 
cent higher than a year ago. 

Employment was maintained during 
the first half of 1958 at a higher level 
than last year in all of the distribution 
and service industries except transpor- 
tation. Community and public services 
showed further employment expansion, 
marking a continuation of the long-term 
growth pattern that has featured the 
industry throughout the postwar period. 
Employment in trade was 2 per cent 
higher than last year, and utilities, | 
finance and insurance showed modest | Substantial Moderate Hu 
year-to-year advances. In transportation, | Fede ae 
employment was about 2 per cent lower enaneae [] 
during the first half of 1958 than it was 
last year. 


Balance 
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The current slowdown in activity in the transportation industry can be 
attributed largely to a decline in freight shipments, particularly of rail cargo. 
As early as February 1957 railway carloadings showed a decline. Since then, 
the total number of cars loaded with revenue freight has decreased, on a 
seasonally adjusted basis, by 9 per cent. Reflecting this decline, employment 
in steam railways, seasonally adjusted, fell by 11 per cent during the same 
period. Total transportation employment held up fairly well until early 
in 1958 as a result of conflicting trends in the industry last year. 

In truck transportation employment expanded steadily throughout 1957, 
offsetting losses in steam railways. Water transportation showed an irregular 
trend throughout the year so that the average level of employment was only 
slightly lower than in the previous year. In the first half of 1958 employ- 
ment contractions occurred in all three major sectors of transportation. From 
January to May an over-all decline of 2.2 per cent, seasonally adjusted, was 
recorded. 


The more rapid decline in rail transportation can be attributed in part 
to a sharp drop in foreign trade during the period under review. In the last 
quarter of 1956 and the first quarter of 1957 exports declined markedly as 
a result of reduced foreign demand for lumber products. Exports of grain 
increased during the summer of 1957, making up for much of the loss in 
forestry trade, but since the end of the year exports of a number of bulk 
products have shown declines, particularly grain and grain products, newsprint, 
woodpulp and lumber. 


A decline in imports has had an even more pronounced effect on activity 
in the rail transportation industry. After reaching a record high level late in 
1956 the volume of imports has declined steadily; a drop of 6 per cent has 
been recorded since mid-summer of 1957. In 1956 capital goods figured largely 
in the volume of imports. Since then, imports of capital goods have fallen 
sharply owing to a slowdown in the rate of plant expansion in Canada. 

Employment in truck transportation held up fairly well in the 
first half of 1958. A moderate employment decline was recorded during 
the first quarter but by May there were 


Thousands Thousands 


LICATIONS FOR EMPLOYM definite signs of a recovery. While this 
on file at N.E.S. offices 


industry is still small in relation to 
total transportation employment, it has 
erown rapidly since the end of the 
war. In the decade 1947-57 employment 
in the trucking industry more than 
doubled. By 1957 it accounted for 8.5 
per cent of total employment in the 
transportation industry, compared with 
4.8 per cent 10 years earlier. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of July 10, 1958) 











Percentage Change 








From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour forces (a)einesiset us. < oe.) dune 21 6,114,000 + 1.4 + 2.0 
A Mia persOuse Wap An ONG 4. s eu Begs cs e | WUne Dl 5,794,000 + 2.3 — 0.7 
AG Work an WOUTS OF MOTO... ..06.0.s5.55- June 21 5,125,000 +44.3 — 2.3 
At work less than 35 hours................| June 21 501,000(d) | —74.6 + 21.3 
With aos Gun MOLetWOrk <...).40e8s. oc ol sune ob 168, 000 +19.1 — 65.1 
Wit jos DUS On Bor tilte. one... ec. June 21 49, 000 + 8.9 + 32.4 
With jobs but laid off full week...........] June 21 15,000 —21.1 + 36.4 

Persons without jobs and seeking work......| June 21 320,000 —12.6 + 97.5 

Persons with jobs in agriculture.............| June 21 740,000 + 0.1 — 4.4 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture......... June 21 5,054, 000 + 2.6 =n eT 

BE Gren etka OF OTS ata s grok wnt te ees 2 eek June 21 4,625,000 + 2.4 + 0.5 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

UNEVEN ATG”. | eaten Beate ies Ger ene aera en MEE ere June 19 67, 900 —26.4 +103.3 

OPN e tee ae te rls koe ee Sa era June 19 168, 200 —19.7 +101.0 

CODES ree ewe 58 Bees doh oe a hae Peet eb gk Se June 19 165, 500 —10.6 + 78.0 

IPT ANT eee eee ely ie cc ao stores Ra REIS al June 19 59, 300 —26.3 + 98.3 

CTL Ce en mete ee ak Mey tae a June 19 65, 700 —12.2 Sails 

Anon, SHUN SARIS soot adden s oa o one June 19 526, 600 —18.0 + 94.5 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

SD 1S gabe coy ba Ee ee ee ee June 1 551,103 —23.7 +120.2 
Amount of benefit payments................6. May $51, 652,555 —22.5 + 96.6 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... May 1 114.5 + 1.4 — 4.) 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... May 1 108.7 + 0.4 — 6.1 
Drayan fore | ener ee eae Sate alaiotia sed ee cae 1st. Qtr. 58 21, 243 — — 66.0(c) 
Destined towne Jabour forcea.. .....asse.-... ist. Qtr. 58 10,457 — — 70.7(c) 

Strikes and Lockouts 
Nis Of) vesleh fees ae tat bab inzae ane ses June 106, 435 — + 12.6(c) 
No. Or workers involVeds, anche ss yee » June 7,845 == — 20.1(c) 
IN © Ciao ret eet ere ohare ee eatin Hee oe x June 40 —= — 9.8(c) 
Conciliation Services 
Number of casesim progress../..0s 4.5.2... May 891 +11.7 — 
Number of workers involved................. May 326, 227 +21.8 -—- 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... May 1 $70.33 + 0.2 + 4.4 
Average hourly earnings (mig.)...............| May 1 $1.66 + 0.4 + 4.0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... May 1 40.4 0.0 — 0.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. May 1 $67 .23 + 0.4 + 3.5 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........| June 1 125.1 0.0 + 2.9 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....| May 1 128.9 + 0.5 + 0.2 
‘Potala pour tcolne «eet ena... ae $000,000! May 1312 + 4.0 + 3.3 
Industrial Production 
Totaleavernee. | Uopeooe== 100). athe cass chs May 281.5 = 1.7 — 2.9 
MAD ACtUriig eee See Aree ec ee eee ees May 279.8 + 2.8 — 2.9 
ure DLGSH eee ee aie nas peek athe os May So le + 4.0 — 3.9 
None Durabless eee ie een heres. May 246.6 + 1.7 — 2.0 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover April Labour Gazette. 

(b) See inside back cover April Labour Gazette. / 

(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
previous year. 

(d) This unusually large number is due to the Queen’s birthday being in the survey week. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


NEGOTIATIONS affecting at least one third of the workers covered by 
collective agreements in Canada were in progress during the past month. Of 
the larger agreements, surveyed from month to month in this article, 91 
covering 430,000 workers were open. These involved some major bargaining 
relationships in the steel, automobile, railway, pulp and paper, B.C. logging, 
meatpacking and other industries. Thirteen settlements were reached in the 
group of agreements covering 1,000 or more workers. Added to 32 other 
settlements in this group reached since the beginning of the year, the pattern 
of wage changes in the first six months of 1958 has been as follows: 


Wages Changes—Agreements Signed in 1958 








Duration of Contract 





Cents per Hour lto2years 2 years 3 years Total 
0- 4.9 1 — — i) 
5- 9.9 8 9 ~- 17 

10-14.9 4 ) —- 9 

15-19.9 4 4 1 9 

20-24.9 1 2 — 3 

25 2 3 1 6 

Total 20 aS) 2 45 
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CONCILIATION SERVICES IN CANADA 


NUMBER OF CASES ai art be 1958 NUMBER OF WORKERS 
(in thousands) 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE JULY 15, 1958 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 


June 1, 1958 to August 31, 1958 


Agreements Workers 

In Negotiations and Terminating in Period 91 429,600 
Bargaining carried over from May 56 283,650 
Terminating in period June 1-Aug. 31 30 145,950 


Settlements Achieved June 15-July 15 12 24,500 


Negotiations Continuing at July 15 Tah 379,550 
Bargaining in progress : 30 113,850 
Conciliation in progress - 36 226,850 
Post Conciliation 34,000 
Work Stoppage 1,250 
Arbitration : 3,600 


25,590 





In the railway negotiations no major developments occurred in the past 
month. Board hearings have been completed in the non-operating employees 
dispute. The CNR-Firemen conciliation board has been adjourned until 
August 11. Other negotiations are shown below. 


A at SEN, 127,000 workers—in conciliation 


Firemen —CNR: 4,300 workers—in conciliation 
—CPR: 3,100 workers—in conciliation 

Engineers —CNR: 3,500 workers—in negotiation 
—CPR: 2,600 workers—negotiating 

Trainmen —CNR: 12,000 workers—negotiating 


—CPR: 9,000 workers—in conciliation 


Bargaining Status of Major Agreements Reviewed, July 15, 1958 


Notre: N=negotiating. C=conciliation. P/C=post conciliation. A=arbitration. 
W/S=work stoppage. Brackets indicate information not confirmed. *=Contract expires 
August 1958. 





Status 
Company and Location Union June 15-July 15 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Iroquois Falls 4 paper mill unions C C 
*Algoma Steel, Sault Ste Marie Steelworkers N N 
Aluminum Co. of Canada, Kingston Steelworkers C C 
Anglo Canadian Pulp & Paper, Quebec 2 paper mill unions N N 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls 4 paper mill unions N N 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls Woodworkers N N 
Assn. Patronale Du Commerce, Quebec Syndicates (CCCL) C C 
Bowaters Pulp & Paper, Cornerbrook 4 paper mill unions N N 
Brewers Warehousing, Ontario Brewery Wkrs. C C 
B.C. Electric Railway, B.C. AASER & MCE C C 
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Company and Location 


Burns & Co., Canada 

Canada Cement, Canada 
C.B.C., Canada 

Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos 
Canada Packers, Canada 
*Cdn. Vickers, Montreal 

Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton 
*Chrysler Corp., Windsor 

Coal Operators, Alberta 


Consolidated Paper, Quebec 
Courtaulds, Cornwall 

*Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon 
Dominion Rubber, Kitchener 
Dominion Textiles, Quebec 
Dominion Textiles, Montreal 

Dupuis Fréres, Montreal 

E. B. Eddy, Hull & Ottawa 

Fisheries Assn. of BC, B.C. 
*Ford Motor Co., Ontario 

Forest Industrial Relations, B.C. coast 
*General Motors, Ontario 

General Steel Wares, Ont. & Que. 
Halifax Construction Assn., Halifax 
Halifax Construction Assn., Halifax 
*Halifax Shipyards, Halifax 

Hollinger Consolidated, Timmins 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Cornwall 
International Nickel Co., Port Colborne 
International Nickel Co., Sudbury 
Lake Carriers Assn., Great Lakes 
*Marine Industries, Sorel 

Master Plumbers Assn., Edmonton 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield 

Motor Transport Ind. Rel. Bureau, 

Hamilton 
Motor Transport Ind. Rel. Bureau, 
Toronto 


Newfoundland Employers’ Assn, St. John’s 
*N. Interior Lumbermans’ Assn, Northern 


BC. 
*Okanagan Fed. Shippers, Okanagan 
Polymer Corp., Sarnia 
Price Bros., Quebec 
*Royal York Hotel, Toronto 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Ont., Man., 
Sask. 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan Falls 
*S. Interior Lumbermans’ Assn, Southern 
BC. 
Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton 
Sudbury Builders’ Exchange, Sudbury 
Swift Canadian, Canada 
Toronto Builders Exchange, Toronto 
Toronto Builders Exchange, Toronto 
City of Toronto, Toronto 


Vancouver Dairies, Vancouver 
Vancouver Builders, Vancouver 
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Union 


Packinghouse Wkrs. 
Cement & Lime Wkrs. 
NABET (Broadcasting) 
Syndicate (CCCL) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. 
Various Craft Unions 
United Electrical Wkrs. 
Automobile Wkrs. 
Mineworkers (2 agree- 
ments) 
2 paper mill unions 
Textile Wkrs. 
Syndicate (CCCL) 
Rubber Wkrs. 
Syndicate (CCCL) 
Syndicate (CCCL) 
Syndicate (CCCL) 
3 paper mill unions 
Fishermen’s Union 
Automobile Wkrs. 
W oodworkers 
Automobile Wkrs. 
Steelworkers 
Carpenters & Joiners 
Hodearriers 
Marine Wkrs. 
Steelworkers 
2 paper mill unions 
Mine, Mill Wkrs. 
Mine, Mill Wkrs. 
Seafarers 
Syndicate (CCCL) 
Plumbers 
Porcupine Mine Wkrs. 
UTW (Textile Wkrs.) 


Teamsters 


Teamsters 
LPU (Longshoremen) 


Woodworkers 

Fruit Wkrs. 

Oil, Chemical Wkrs. 
Syndicate (CCCL) 
Hotel Employees 


SWP Employees 
Syndicate (CCCL) 


Woodworkers 
Steelworkers 
Hodcarriers 
Packinghouse Wkrs. 
Carpenters 
Hodearriers 
Public Service Em- 
ployees 
Teamsters 
Plumbers 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic region 
increased seasonally during June. In the 
week ended June 21, the number of 
persons with jobs was estimated at 
519,000, about 21,000 more than in the 
previous month but 24,000 fewer than a 
year earlier. Non-farm activities were 
entirely responsible for the rise in em- 
ployment during June. Farm employment 
declined as usual, since spring seeding 
was completed in most areas early in 
the month. 

Seasonal rehiring continued during 
June in construction, transportation, 
fishing, lumbering and logging. The rise 
in construction employment was smaller 
than expected, however, for bad weather 
caused the postponement of work on a 
number of large projects. Prospects for construction were considerably brighter 
than a year ago as a result of a sharp increase in expenditures on roads and 
highways and a moderate recovery in housebuilding. The considerable improve- 
ment in the lumber industry during the month was attributed to increased 
housebuilding in Canada and the United States. Little change took place 
in total manufacturing employment; layoffs at the Halifax shipyards and 
at a steel fabricating plant at Amherst were offset by hirings in other plants. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — ATLANTIC 
=m Swine see 1956-57 






1957-58 
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Since the beginning of the year production and employment in manufac- 
turing have been well below last year’s. In May, total manufacturing employ- 
ment was 7.8 per cent lower than a year before and 6.6 per cent lower than 
in May 1956. The iron and steel industry showed the most marked year-to- 
year employment decline (19 per cent). Decreases of 11 per cent and 4 per 
cent, respectively, were recorded in transportation employment and pulp and 
paper manufacturing. 


Unemployment in the region declined during the month but was still 
higher than a year earlier. Six of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified 
during June from the substantial to the moderate surplus category. At July 1, 
the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus, 9 (0); in moderate surplus, 12 (9); in balance, 0 (12). 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Total employment continued 
at a slightly higher level than last year. Unemployment was also higher than 
a year ago, as activities in some seasonal industries were slow in picking up. 
While the volume of construction planned for the current year was at least 
as great as last year, few large projects had been started by the end of June. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JULY 1, 1958 
























































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR LABOUR BALANCE SHORTAGE 
SURPLUS SURPLUS 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
St. John’s Edmonton —> CALGARY 
Vancouver-New Hamilton Cittawa-Hull 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Westminster Montreal 
(labour force 75,000 or more) | Windsor —>QUEBEC-LEVIS 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 
Corner Brook Brantford Kingston 
Cornwall Farnham-Granby Kitchener 
Joliette —>FT. WILLIAM- London 
Lac St. Jean PT. ARTHUR 
Moncton Guelph 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS] New Glasgow Halifax 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60) Peterborough Niagara Peninsula 
per cent or more in non-agri-| Rouyn-Val d’Or Oshawa 
cultural activity) Shawinigan Saint John 
Trois Riviéres Sarnia 
—y»SHERBROOKE 
Sudbury 
Sydney 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Victoria 
Riviére du Loup Charlottetown Barrie 
Thetford-Megantic- —»CHATHAM —-»BRANDON 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL St. Georges Prince Albert —»LETHBRIDGE 
AREAS —->YORKTON oose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 —>NORTH 
per cent or more in agriculture) BATTLEFORD 
—>RED DEER 
i\—->REGINA 
—}»SASKATOON 
Bathurst Beauharnois —->»BRACEBRIDGE 
Campbellton Belleville-Trenton —>DRUMHELLER 
CENTRAL — Brampton Goderich 
VANCOUVER ISLAND|—->BRIDGEWATER —-»>LISTOWEL 
Dawson Creek Chilliwack —»MEDICINE HAT 
Gaspé |\—-> CRANBROOK —-»>STRATFORD 
Newcastle —yYDAUPHIN Swift Current 
Prince George —» DRUMMONDVILLE Walkerton 
Quebec North Shore —->EDMUNDSTON Weyburn 
Rimouski —->FREDERICTON 
St. Stephen Galt 
Victoriaville — >»GRAND FALLS 
Yarmouth —->K AMLOOPS 
Kentville 
Lachute-Ste-Thérése 
indsay 
—>MONTMAGNY 
MINOR AREAS North Bay 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) —-»OKANAGAN VALLEY 
—>OWEN SOUND 
Pembroke 
Portage La Prairie 
—->PRINCE RUPERT 
—->STE. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Jean 
St. Thomas 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
—->SOREL 
—->SUMMERSIDE 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
—-> VALLEYFIELD 
Woodstock-Ingersoll 
—->WOODSTOCK, N.B. 








—->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see inside back cover April issue. 
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The fishing industry was quite active during the month and catches were 
reported to be better than last year. A cutback in steel production at the 
Dosco plant in Sydney resulted in reduced mining activity at the Bell Island 
Iron Ore Mine; there were no layoffs reported in June but the work week was 
reduced from five to four days. 


New Glasgow (major industrial). Remained in Group 1. A year ago labour 
demand and supply were in approximate balance in this area; currently job 
opportunities are scarce in all occupations. Iron and steel plants contributed 
to much of the year-to-year employment decline. Two of the three mines 
in the area operated on a reduced work week throughout the month. There 
was little improvement in construction as no large projects were undertaken 
during June. 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT rose seasonally in the 
Quebec region during the month, as 
activity in both agriculture and non- 
agricultural industries continued to in- 
crease. At June 21, the number of 
persons with jobs in the region was 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ QUEBEC 
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estimated at some 1,624,000, about the | 
same as last year, and an increase of 
54,000 from last month. The usual influx 
of young people from school and univer- 
sity caused a considerable rise in the 
labour force; the increase was almost at 
last year’s record rate. Consequently, 
the number of persons without jobs and 
seeking work fell less than seasonally 
and remained well above the level of a 
year ago. 
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Cold and wet weather retarded seeding operations and reduced vegetable 
crops, but agricultural employment rose during the month almost to the level 
of a year ago. The number of men at work in the woods rose by some 50,000 
from mid-May to mid-June, compared with a rise of some 10,000 in the 
corresponding period last year. The number working this year, however, was 
still about 16 per cent lower than last year. Summer pulpwood cutting was 
well under way although the planned output is down sharply from a year ago. 
Construction activity rose during the month; in May, housing starts were 
more than 60 per cent higher than last year. Employment in the service indus- 
tries increased during the month and remained above last year’s level. 


While most textile plants in the region continued working on a short-time 
basis, some improvement occurred in plants in Shawinigan Falls and Trois 
Rivieres. Activity rose in the manufacture of leather products but slackened 
seasonally in the manufacture of clothing. Employment rose slowly during 
the month in plants manufacturing iron and steel products, transportation 
equipment and wood products. At pulp and paper mills, production was 
stable but still below capacity. 
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During the month seven of the 24 labour market areas were reclassified, 
all from the substantial to the moderate labour surplus category. At July 1, 
the areas were classified as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in sub- 
stantial surplus, 11 (0); in moderate surplus, 13 (14); in balance, 0 (10). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment remained 
moderately lower than a year earlier. Housebuilding activity was particularly 
strong during June (some 69 per cent more housing starts were made in May 
than a year before) and commercial building was showing signs of a good 
recovery. Clothing plants also were active, although the season was coming 
to an end; employment rose in plants manufacturing leather products. Slow 
improvement continued through the month in iron and steel products plants, 
though foundries were still laying workers off. There were some new hirings 
in aircraft plants but an indefinite layoff of some 800 men occurred at the 
Ville St. Pierre plant of Canadian Car Company. Employment continued 
rising in the food and beverages industry, in transportation and the services. 


Quebee-Levis (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group salvt to i Groupe:2: 
Employment in May was about 2 per cent lower than a year before. Registra- 
tions fell by some 20 per cent during June as activity picked up in construction, 
reflecting a recovery in housing and institutional building; there was a shortage 
of bricklayers in Levis. In machine shops, garages and in the shipyards, work 
was brisk during the month. Short time still prevailed at the Montmorency 
cotton mill; employment in the manufacture of clothing fell seasonally. 
Employment in the manufacture of wood products rose during the month. 
At mid-month, some 5,000 men were working on the logging drive in the 
St. Maurice region, the same number as last year. Hotels and restaurants 
were hiring seasonally. 


Sherbrooke (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Employment in May was down 10 per cent from a year earlier as a result 
of weakness in all three of the area’s dominant industries: textiles, iron and 
steel products, and clothing. Some slight improvement was evident during 
June. Employment in the manufacture of boots and shoes rose somewhat 
earlier than usual. Production increased in the manufacture of wood and 
paper products, and both residential and non-residential construction were 
active. Short time and layoffs continued, however, at textile plants. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario continued to increase during the month. Persons 
with jobs at June 21 were estimated at 2,123,000, an increase of 30,000 from 
the previous month but a drop of 27,000 from a year earlier. Non-agricultural 
employment accounted for about two thirds of the total increase during the 
month and showed a small year-to-year gain. Unemployment declined 
slightly during the month but remained much higher than last year. 
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Construction accounted, directly and 
indirectly, for most of the increase in 
non-agricultural employment. The num- 
ber of housing units started in the second 
quarter this year was 33 per cent higher 
than in the corresponding period a year 
ago. In the non-residential sector also 
there was a noticeable increase in la- 
bour requirements. Increased construc- 
tion activity boosted employment in a 
number of industries, particularly in iron 
and steel, wood products, construction 
machinery, and heavy electrical equip- 
ment. 

The stimulating effect of construc- 
tion was largely offset by unfavourable 
developments in the automotive indus- 
try. Motor vehicle production in June 
dropped by about 12 per cent and was 7 per cent below the low level of a year 
earlier and 30 per cent lower than in June 1956. This resulted in a one-week 
shutdown of the Chrysler plant at Windsor and a temporary layoff of 2,500 
automobile workers from Ford’s Oakville plant. The automotive supply 
industries also reported a considerable curtailment in production during the 
month. These declines could not fail to affect output and employment in 
other industries that depend largely on the automotive industry, and appear 
to have been mainly responsible for the levelling off in iron and steel production 
during June, and the slight downturn towards the beginning of July. The 
farm implements industry, another big steel user, continued to reduce produc- 
tion for seasonal reasons. Employment in forestry showed a noticeable seasonal 
increase but‘remained about 30 per cent lower than last year. 

Five of the 34 labour market areas in the region were reclassified during 
the month, two from the substantial to the moderate surplus category and 
three from moderate surplus to balance. At July 1, the area classification was 
as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 3. (1)! im 
moderate surplus, 21 (4); in balance, 10 (29). 
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Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas In which classification remained unchanged. Hamilton 
(Group 2)—Employment continued to increase during the month but was 
about 5 per cent lower than a year earlier.. The improvement in June was 
due mainly to construction. Reduced demand resulted in small layoffs in 
the metalworking industries. The farm implements industry reached its 
seasonal production peak and laid off about 450 workers. Ottawa-Hull (Group 
3)—The employment situation continued to improve during the month and 
employment neared last year’s level. All industries were busy, with the 
exception of a wire producing plant, which went on short time, and the pulp 
and paper industry, which showed a decline in activity. The demand for 
farm labour continued to exceed local supply and could be met only by 
farm labourers from the Maritimes. Toronto (Group 2)—Employment showed 
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a small increase during the month, due mainly to increased construction 
activity, but was somewhat lower than last year. The metalworking industry 
showed little change, employment increases in fabricated iron and steel being 
offset by declines in other industries. The wood products industry operated 
at a high level. There were some shortages of auto mechanics and experienced 
farm hands. Windsor (Group 1)—The area continued in substantial labour 
surplus despite increased construction activity, with total employment down 
almost 20 per cent from a year earlier. Decline in automobile production and 
considerable layoffs from automotive supply plants were mainly responsible for 
the labour surplus. 


Chatham (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT conditions continued 
to improve in the Prairie region during 
the month. Persons with jobs at June 21 
: | were estimated at 1,045,000, an increase 
- 1,100,000 ee | of some 12,000 from a month earlier and 
7050000 a - | a gain of some 15,000 from a year ago. 
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strength in construction but there were 
also marked increases in industrial and 
commercial building. Total manufac- 
turing employment increased during the month, notably in plants producing 
building materials. Weaknesses continued, however, in the iron and steel and 
transportation equipment industries. Increased passenger and freight traffic 
resulted in the recall of substantial numbers of workers in the railway running 
trades, and the greater volume of grain shipments also contributed to the rise 
in transportation employment. 

Farm labour requirements declined during the month following the com- 
pletion of seeding operations. Crop prospects brightened towards the end of 
June as a result of heavy rains, though drought conditions persisted in southern 
Manitoba and southeastern and central Saskatchewan. 

Industrial employment showed improvement during the first five months 
of the year: in May it was less than 1 per cent lower than a year earlier 
compared with a 2 per cent year-to-year difference in March. Much of the 
improvement was due to strength in the construction industry. In January 
1958 employment in the construction industry was more than 8 per cent 
lower than a year before; by May it was more than 4 per cent higher. Manu- 
facturing employment, however, was more than 3 per cent lower during the 
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five-month period this year than last. Transportation employment has also 
been lower than last year, although the year-to-year difference has been 
narrowing since March. Labour requirements have continued strong in the 
service, finance and trade industries. 


Twelve of the 20 labour market areas were reclassified during the 
month, three from the substantial to the moderate surplus category and nine 
from the moderate surplus to the balanced category. At July 1, the area 
classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 7 (0); in balance, 12 (20). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Industrial 
employment rose during the month, largely owing to seasonal gains in con- 
struction. Total employment in May was about 1 per cent lower than a year 
before. 


Winnipeg and Edmonton (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Total indus- 
trial employment in these two areas was about the same as last year. In 
June, construction and manufacturing showed seasonal gains. The rise in 
construction employment, however, was slow in Winnipeg; in Edmonton lower 
production of oil affected over-all employment. 


Fort-William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. In May total employment was slightly lower than a year ago 
largely because of substantially lower employment in forestry. Employment 
rose seasonally in June as a result of increased construction and transportation 
activity. At the Lakehead, forestry employment rose seasonally, but at mid- 
month was still more than 20 per cent lower than last year. 


Brandon, Lethbridge, North Battleford, Regina, Red Deer and Saskatoon 
(major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Yorkton (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


PACIFIC 


INDUSTRIAL disputes, unfavourable 
logging weather, and continued weakness 
in the demand for some products slowed 
down the seasonal employment recovery 
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reasons, however, logging operations have not shown a similar improvement. 
Inventories of saw-logs have been fairly high and the requirements of pulp 
and paper firms have been lower than last year. In addition, the possibility 
of a strike in the industry has made logging operators reluctant to increase 
production above the minimum necessary to meet current needs. Enforced 
closure of operations owing to fire hazards was an additional retarding factor 
in the last half of the month. 

Construction employment in the region is currently down more than 
one-third from last year. This is in part a reflection of labour-management 
disputes, the most important involving 1,000 plumbers, pipefitters and steam 
fitters, and affecting mainly the larger construction projects in the Vancouver 
area. Activity in housebuilding has been sharply higher than last year, the 
number of units started in the first half of this year being two-thirds higher 
than in the same period in 1957. 

The picture in the mining and smelting industries showed some improve- 
ment. At the beginning of May, the year-to-year employment declines 
amounted to 19 per cent and 8 per cent, respectively. There were, however, no 
further layoffs of any size during June and plants in Trail and Kitimat 
recalled some of the workers previously released. 

Production and employment in most manufacturing industries were lower 
than last year, reflecting, to some extent, reduced requirements of construction 
and logging. Activity in shipbuilding has declined fairly steadily. One pulp 
and paper firm shut down during June pending an improvement in the market 
and others were operating below capacity. On the other hand, employment in 
lumber and plywood manufacturing, though still lower than last year, has 
improved steadily. 

Moderate or substantial labour surpluses prevailed in all areas of the 
region. The classification of the 10 labour market areas at July 1 was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 3 (0); in 
moderate surplus, 7 (2); in balance, 0 (8). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Remained in Group 1. Employ- 
ment in May was about 7 per cent lower than a year earlier with decreases 
in virtually all industries. The most noticeable curtailment was in construction, 
brought about by a prolonged dispute in the plumbing and electrical con- 
tracting trades. Registrations at NES offices declined only shghtly during the 
month, remaining about double last year’s figure. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2 Unemployment rose during 
the month, contrary to the usual pattern. Much of this increase was the 
indirect effect of a seamen’s strike, which drastically reduced tourist traffic, 
causing layoffs at hotels, restaurants and other service establishments. Activity 
in construction and shipbuilding continued to be slack for this time of year. 


Central Vancouver Island (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Fire hazard resulted in a temporary closure of all logging operations. 


Cranbrook, Okanagan Valley, Prince Rupert (minor). Reclassified from 
Group 1 to Group 2. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Dept. Appoints Specialist 
In Technical Training 


David Bridge, Director of the Aeronau- 
tical, Mechanical and Metallurgical Depart- 
ment of the Ryerson Institute of Tech- 
nology in Toronto, has been appointed 
Technical Training Specialist in the Depart- 
ment’s Vocational Training Branch. He 
took over his new post on June l. 

Mr. Bridge’s appointment is part of the 
Department’s long-range program to keep 
abreast of changing developments in the 
field of skilled and technical manpower. 
His responsibilities will include the promo- 
tion, co-ordination and development of all 
types of advanced technical training below 
professional level, with special attention to 
post-secondary courses in institutes of 
technology. 

He will work in close co-operation with 
the provincial government agencies con- 
cerned with technical training. He will also 
act as executive secretary of a special com- 
mittee of the Canadian Vocational Train- 
ing Advisory Council dealing with the 
training and certification of technicians. 

Born in Kincardine, Ont., Mr. Bridge was 
graduated in electrical engineering from the 
University of Toronto in 1930, and holds a 
Bachelor of Pedagogy degree from the same 
university. After experience in the elec- 
trical manufacturing industry, he became a 
teacher at Hamilton Technical Institute, 
later being promoted to head of the mathe- 
matics department and subsequently Aca- 
demic and Vocational Director of the 
Institute. In 1951, he was appointed Direc- 
tor of Ryerson’s Aeronautical, Mechanical 
and Metallurgical Department. 





F. S. Hatcher Has Joined 
Rehabilitation Branch 


Frank S. Hatcher of Vancouver has been 
appointed to the staff of the Co-ordinator 
of Civilian Rehabilitation, Department of 
Labour. He will assist in the promotion of 
Canada’s growing program of rehabilitation 
for disabled civilians. 

Mr. Hatcher has had wide experience in 
social work and rehabilitation. Born in 
Calgary in 1920, he served with the Royal 
Canadian Navy from September 1940 to 
November 1945. He attended the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia, graduating as a 


Bachelor of Arts in 1953, Bachelor of Social 
Work in 1954 and Master of Social Work 
in 1955. 

He has had experience in rehabilitation 
and social case work with the British 
Columbia Department of Health and Wel- 
fare and until recently was employed as 
Executive Secretary of the Community 
Information Service of the Community 
Chest and Council of Greater Vancouver. 


Dept. Is Represented at 
Anti-Discrimination Meet 

The 10th annual meeting of the Confer- 
ence of Commissions Against Discrimina- 
tion was held in Denver, Colo., on June 11, 
12 and 13. The Department of Labour was 
represented by B. H. Hardie of the Indus- 
trial Relations Branch and E. J. Marten of 
the Information Branch. 

The Conference is made up of the various 
state commissions against discrimination 
in the United States, as well as depart- 
ments of government in Canada _ that 
administer laws prohibiting discrimination 
in employment. In addition to the federal 
Government, several Canadian provinces 
are also members of the Conference. 

Of special significance to the American 
delegates this year was the attendance at 
the Conference of representatives from the 
new U.S. Commission on Civil Rights which 
was established under the 1957 Civil Rights 
Act. The representatives were Gordon 
Tiffany, Executive Director of the Commis- 
sion, and Henry M. Shine, Jr., Consultant. 


Proceedings 

The proceedings at the Conference con- 
sisted mainly of panel discussions and 
workshop sessions under the following main 
headings: 

1. What is the scope of proper govern- 
ment action to assure all people equal 
opportunities and treatment; 

2. What should be the relationships 
between governmental agencies; and 

3. What should be the nature and scope 
of educational activities aimed at elimina- 
ting discrimination. 

The State of New Jersey will be the host 
for the 1959 meeting of the Conference. 
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2nd Meeting, Committee on Veehnological Change 


A preliminary report outlining the results 
of a survey made in the household appli- 
ance industry to learn what effect techno- 
logical changes are having on the labour 
force was heard at the second meeting of 
the Advisory Committee on Technological 
Change, held in Ottawa May 23. The first 
meeting of the Committee was held in 
November 1957 (L.G., Dec. 1957, p. 1420). 

Because of technological change in the 
industry, the report indicated, total produc- 
tion of the industry during the past 10 years 
had increased faster than employment, but 
the increase in production per employee 
had not changed dramatically. 

It was found difficult to measure the 
impact of technological change in terms of 
manpower. One reason for this was that 
the immediate impact might not fall on the 
employees of the plant in which a change is 
introduced. Displaced persons in one sec- 
tion are frequently transferred to another, 
and the movement is reflected only as a 
decline in hirings, thus shifting the impact 
to workers outside the plant. 

The composition of the working force in 
firms surveyed in terms of skill and the 
effects of technological change were dis- 
cussed on the basis of the relative demands 
for manpower at each skill level. One broad 
effect noted was a relative decrease in the 
demand for manpower on the direct produc- 
tion side and a relative increase in the 
demand for skilled workers in maintenance, 
toolroom, engineering and other indirect 
production work. 

Skill Level Rising 

This would tend to indicate that the 
displaced manpower in production is likely 
to occur in the ranks of semi-skilled or 
unskilled labour. Not only is there a 
greater demand for skilled manpower, but 
the level of skill required is tending to 
rise. The need for electricians with a 
knowledge of electronics, and for plumbers 
with hydraulics knowledge, is increasing. 
This requirement for more highly skilled 
workers will affect the kind of training to 
be provided for tradesmen. 

The report noted that it was difficult to 
ascertain whether displacement of workers 
in some instances was caused by tech- 
nological change, or simply as a result of 
a decline in economic activity. While it 
would be difficult to compile accurate 
statistics, a committee member wondered 
whether it would be possible to get statis- 
tics on production and occupational com- 
position over a period of time; this would 
indicate what had happened as a result 
of technological change. 
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That course had been followed success- 
fully in the case of dieselization of the 
railroads, where it was found that between 
1950 and the present, dieselization had 
increased from 25 per cent to 80 per cent 
and the number of machinists, apprentices 
and helpers had dropped from some 8,000 
to 5,600, the drop occurring despite a 
20-per-cent drop in hours worked. Approx- 
imately 70 per cent of the boilermakers and 
blacksmiths had been displaced. The num- 
ber of electricians had remained fairly 
steady. 

New Occupations 


The Committee heard from another mem- 
ber that in certain areas new occupations 
have come into being as the result of 
technological change. An example was the 
occupation of instrument mechanic, a com- 
bination of electrician and pipefitter. Com- 
panies were finding it necessary to train 
workers such as electricians to fill the posts. 

The importance of case studies of tech- 
nical change was emphasized by the chair- 
man of the Committee, who noted that if 
the effects of the introduction of the diesel 
engine had been examined five or six years 
ago, with the full co-operation of Labour 
and Management, the information gathered 
might have thrown light on the problems 
involved and thus assisted both sides in 
arriving at a resolution long before matters 
came to a head as they did in the recent 
dispute involving the railway firemen. 

In the matter of new research projects, 
the Committee was informed that a start 
has been made in studying the effects of 
technological changes in the automobile 
and parts manufacturing industry. To date, 
studies had been carried out in all plants 
of one major automobile manufacturer. The 
next step would be to extend the study 
to another major manufacturer and to some 
of the major parts producers. 


Work was begun recently on examining 
collective agreements in this industry to 
see if provisions could be identified that 
have a bearing on adjustments that may 
occur when technological changes take place. 
The study of collective agreements would 
also prove useful for discussion purposes 
when, at a later date, the interview program 
is extended to union representatives in the 
industry. 

The Committee agreed that it should 


meet twice each year, with the next gather- 
ing to take place this fall or winter. 


Three More Publications 
On Canadian Occupations 


Three more publications in the “Cana- 
dian Occupations” series have just been 
released by the Department of Labour. 


One is a new occupational monograph, 
entitled Careers in Meteorology. The other 
two, Machinist and Machine Operators 
(Metal) and Optometrist, are revisions of 
earlher editions. These booklets were pre- 
pared by the Labour Department’s Eco- 
nomics and Research Branch. There are 
more than 40 titles available in the series. 


The “Canadian Occupations” series covers 
a wide range of occupations, including many 
professions. The series was designed to 
meet a demand for current information on 
occupations in Canada from parents, youth, 
vocational guidance counsellors, employ- 
ment service officers, immigrants, federal 
and provincial officials and from Common- 
wealth and foreign governments and organi- 
zations. 


The monographs are available from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 





Union Head Critical of 
Compulsory Arbitration 


The lower rates paid to temporary extra 
gangs, “the growing tendency of the federal 
Government to require compulsory arbitra- 
tion in unsettled disputes” and “the ten- 
dency in Canada to apply wage increases 
on a percentage rather than a cents-per- 
hour basis” were mentioned by President 
T. C. Carroll of the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees at the union’s 
33rd convention in Detroit last month as 
obstacles to the union’s efforts to improve 
wages and working conditions of its mem- 
bers in Canada. 


Another cause for serious concern that 
was dwelt on by Mr. Carroll was the 
shrinkage in employment on the railways 
of the United States. He quoted figures 
showing that the average number of main- 
tenance of way workers employed on USS. 
railways had fallen from a maximum of 
more than 400,000 in the 1920’s to only 
154,000 in 1957. In Canada, he said, the 
drop had been less severe—from a maximum 
of 50,000 in 1928 to 38,000 in 1956. 


“Tt will be noted, however, that the 
percentage of maintenance of way em- 
ployees to total employees on Canadian 
railways has declined from 26.1 per cent 
in 1926 to 17 per cent in 1956,” he pointed 
out. “We must be on guard continually 
to meet the detrimental effects of organiza- 
tional changes in working methods.” 


The President declared the intention of 
the union to force the railways—by a 
strike if necessary—to negotiate on a 
demand made on the carriers in the United 
States and Canada as far back as 1950 for 
a guarantee of 52 weeks’ work a year. 

Increased efforts would be made to stop 
“farming out” by the railways of work 
that should be done by regular maintenance 
of way employees, Mr. Carroll said. He 
also announced that, jointly with other rail 
unions, his union would seek to improve 
existing health and welfare plans in the 
United States and Canada. 

President Carroll, who has held office 
since 1947, told the 800 delegates to the 
convention that on the advice of his doctors 
he would not seek re-election. 





Plan Wintertime Building 
Now, CCA Head Urges 


Immediate planning of a wintertime con- 
struction program that can help reduce 
the number of Canadians who may become 
jobless this coming winter was advocated 
last month by Harold J. Ball, President of 
the Canadian Construction Association. 

Addressing a meeting of the Kitchener- 
Waterloo Builders’ Exchange, Mr. Ball 
attacked the out-dated prejudice against 
wintertime construction that still exists in 
Canada. 

There are still too many, in Mr. Ball’s 
opinion, who question the quality of winter 
construction, and have the idea that it is 
very expensive—‘‘an attitude that is a hang- 
over from the horse-and-buggy days”. Other 
reasons advanced are all invalid in this 
era, he said. 


Arrangements Take Time 


“Not many people,” said Mr. Ball, “may 
be interested during warm summer days in 
thinking about, let alone worrying about, 
next winter’s construction activities. How- 
ever, if a start isn’t made now on promot- 
ing construction for the coming winter 
it will be too late to be effective. It takes 
time to complete land, design, financing 
and tendering arrangements. 


“For example, it would take from two to 
three months at least before actual con- 
struction begins on a building costing about 
$250,000. We know through experience that 
a building has to be ‘closed-in’ before 
extreme weather is upon us, so that work 
can continue inside throughout the winter. 


“Tf these things are not done now then 
many construction tradesmen will not be .- 
busy working this winter... Every Cana- 
dian community will be affected by a 
seasonal layoff.” 
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Delegation of Unemployed 
Submits Brief to Cabinet 


Federal government action on tariffs, 
trade and taxation to provide more jobs 
was urged by a delegation of more than 
100 unemployed Ontario and Quebec work- 
ers who journeyed to Ottawa from Windsor, 
Chatham, London, Woodstock, Brantford, 
Hamilton, Toronto and Montreal to present 
a brief to federal Cabinet Ministers and 
Members of Parliament on June 24. 

The delegation was led by George Burt, 
Canadian Director of the UAW and a Vice 
President of the Canadian Labour Congress. 
In conjunction with its brief, the delegation 
left with the Government a pamphlet out- 
lining the UAW program for full em- 
ployment. 

The delegation was received by Acting 
Labour Minister Ellen Fairclough, Revenue 
Minister George Nowlan, other Cabinet 
Ministers and several Members of Parlia- 
ment. 

In its brief, read by George Burt, the 
delegation proposed that intensified efforts 
be made to move Canada’s wheat surplus in 
order to boost farm economy and thus 
provide a wider market for the products of 
farm implement plants; that the automobile 
industry be taxed on its profits rather 
than on its product; that an investigation 
be made into the volume of small cars 
entering Canada from Europe, with a view 
to encouraging their manufacturers to 
locate plants in Canada; that the importing 
of automobile parts be curtailed; and that 
action be taken to assist the Canadian 
textile industry. 

Mrs. Fairclough assured the delegates 
that she would personally see to it that 
their representations were brought before 
the Prime Minister, reminded them that 
unemployment has been claiming the atten- 
tion of the Government since it took office, 
and that “your aim of full employment is 
precisely the same view as that of the 
Government”. 

She also pointed out that the Government 
had not been entirely inactive in providing 
jobs in the Windsor-Leamington area, where 
works projects on bridges, harbours and 
other items with a value of nearly $2 
million have been started. She also noted 
that training classes for welders and other 
tradesmen had been provided. She felt, 
also, that some of the action to relieve 
unemployment—although the federal Gov- 
ernment was not trying to dodge the issue, 
a serious one—should come at the provin- 
cial level. 

Revenue Minister Nowlan told the dele- 
gates that the Government is increasing 
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pressure on Canadian automobile manu- 
facturers to increase the Canadian content 
of their autos, now standing at about 60 
per cent. But he reminded the group that 
“overhauling of the tariff structure takes 
time”. Speaking on unemployment in the 
auto industry in Windsor, Mr. Nowlan 
noted that “Windsor has no monopoly on 
unemployment. There is more in Detroit.” 

CLC Executive Vice President William 
Dodge said the Congress’ position was that 
“We are afraid the whole situation is not 
being dealt with by the Government with 
a proper sense of urgency.” He added: “I 
hope we do not have to rely on a war in 
Algeria or Lebanon to aid the unemploy- 
ment situation.” 

Trade Minister Churchill reminded dele- 
gates that Canada has provided $60,000,000 
in wheat to Asian countries through the 
Colombo Plan, and of the hundreds of jobs 
on ships, trains and trucks that are pro- 
vided by the movement of that wheat. It 
takes 1,200 ships alone to move the 
40,000,000 bushels involved. 

Herb Kelly, Chairman of the Full Em- 
ployment Committee, Windsor Labour 
Council, and Vice President of UAW Local 
200, remarked that persons in the industry 
with 17 years service were unemployed, 
and he could foresee a chaotic situation in 
Windsor this coming winter unless drastic 
action is taken now to forestall it. 

Charles Brooks, President of UAW Chrys- 
ler Local 444, Windsor, suggested that the 
Government could afford to “pay your 
100,000 civil servants a decent living wage 
so that they can afford to buy the products 
we make at Windsor”. 

After hearing the remarks from the floor, 
Mrs. Fairclough noted that Labour Minister 
Michael Starr had called a meeting to take 
place in Ottawa July 14 and 15 to discuss 
the full range of summer and winter em- 
ployment. She promised that messages of 
the delegation would be taken direct to 
the Cabinet, where means could be evolved 
to provide immediate help in select com- 
munities where the unemployment situation 
is very bad. 


OFL and CCCL Present 
Brief to Quebee Cabinet 


A Royal Commission Enquiry into “the 
exploitation” of Quebec’s natural resources 
was requested by the Quebec Federation 
of Labour (CLC) and the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour in a brief 
submitted jointly to members of the provin- 
cial Cabinet. 

The brief said in its conclusion: “From a. 
production value in excess of one billion 





dollars for three natural resources (forestry, 
mining, hydro power), the province does 
not derive forty million dollars”. Quebec 
citizens were not getting “the share they 
should secure from the natural resources; 
the more so, since they know in addition 
that the wages paid in industries operating 
our natural resources are lower than those 
paid to the Ontario manpower working in 
similar industries”. 

The provincial labour bodies expressed 
concern over the unemployment situation. 
According to present figures, the brief said, 
“St is easy to foresee that unemployment 
will have affected this year in the province 
about 270,000 persons... the highest peak 
ever reached”. 

Referring to Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics figures of early April, the brief noted 
that 262,000 of the 875,000 persons seeking 
employment in Canada were from the 
Quebec region alone, an increase of 85,771 
over the figures for the same period last 
year. 

The brief in calling for social reform 
measures said that unemployment came in 
the last analysis from a “state of mind”. 
This resulted because a large part of “the 
ruling classes” were unable to adapt their 
thinking to the modern industrial world. 

The planning of economy was necessary, 
the brief asserted, and said such planning 
had been absent from the province’s eco- 
nomic policies up to that time. 

The two Quebec labour bodies requested 
the immediate holding of a federal-provin- 
cial conference on unemployment to colla- 
borate and assure the undertaking of a 
vast public works program. 

The brief called for provincial effort in 
raising the amount of unemployment insur- 
ance allowances and in extending the benefit 
period. Steps, it said, should also be taken 
to reduce the 80 weeks of employment 
required to draw benefits. 

The brief asked that the Quebec govern- 
ment, like Ontario, place credits at the 
disposal of the municipalities who cannot 
carry out their public works due to a lack 
of funds. 

On a provincial level the labour groups 
asked that the provincial government pro- 
mote housing, availing itself of the Central 
Mortgage and Housing Corporation credits 
in spite of “the insufficiency and restric- 
tions” comprising this federal law. The 
brief suggested the setting up of a “housing 
bureau” and quoted from a previous project 
submitted to the provincial government: 

“In view of the borrowing capacity of 
the provincial government at a very low 
rate of interest, it could constitute a real 
estate credit body which would be supplied 


with mortgage funds, through loans, guaran- 
teed by the province.” 

An increase in the provincial minimum 
wage requirements was recommended by 
the brief. This, it said, would add to the 
purchasing power of many who did not yet 
benefit from collective working agreements. 

The development of processing industries 
for the province’s raw materials was urged 
in the brief. This should be done “rather 
than sustaining industries which cannot 
even feed appropriately the manpower which 
they employ,” it said. 


Shortages Said Likely of 
Skilled Building Workers 


With a record year for construction in 
prospect in some centres, eventual shortages 
of skilled building tradesmen appeared 
likely, it was shown by monthly summaries 
of employment conditions issued by regional 
offices of the National Employment Service. 
Surpluses of unskilled and _ semi-skilled 
workers, however, were reported from many 
points. 

Also in short supply were registered 
nurses, certified nursing aides, practical 
nurses, well-qualified office workers, skilled 
shipyard workers, and experienced pipeline 
workers. 

Foundries and machine shops at a num- 
ber of places in Quebec recalled many of 
their workers during May, and in Quebec 
City there was some shortage of experienced 
general machinists at the end of the month. 

Employment on the railways was reported 
to have improved considerably in the 
Prairie region during May. Most of the 
running trades crews who had been laid off 
during the winter had been recalled, and 
there was a good demand for maintenance 
and extra gang workers. 

On the other hand, cotton mills in the 
Quebec region showed little improvement 
in employment and work clothing plants 
in Edmonton laid off a number of workers, 
although there was still a good demand for 
experienced power machine operators in the 
industry. 

Layoffs were reported from a Winnipeg 
transportation equipment firm, a Newfound- 
land pulp and paper mill, and a Montreal 
rolling stock manufacturer. 


The Canada Handbook, 1958 (English 
edition) is now available to the public. 
Published annually by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, it is the 29th in the handbook 
series. 

Price of Canada 1958 is $1 per copy 
Orders for it should be addressed to the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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B.C. Labour Urges Action 
Against Unemployment 


The Government of British Columbia has 
been asked to declare that an emergency 
exists In unemployment conditions, and to 
solicit the federal Government to join in 
this decree, in the annual brief of the B.C. 
Federation of Labour (CLC). 

Other requests made in the brief urged 
thats 

A conference of labour, business, provin- 
cial and municipal administrations be held 
to make plans “to avoid any repetition of 
the winter of 1957-58”; 

More hospital, school and road construc- 
tion be started immediately, along with 
a municipal and provincial low-cost housing 
project; 

Flood control projects be undertaken; 

Fixation of a 40-hour work week and 
cancellation of all existing blanket overtime 
permits be made; 

Improvements be made to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act, and definite plans to 
deal with destitute unemployed citizens be 
carried out. 





Montreal Labour Council 
Condemns “Moonlighting”? 


The Montreal Labour Council (CLC) 
last month advised all its affiliated unions 
to discourage and condemn “moonlight- 
ing’—the practice of holding two jobs 
at the same time. 


The Labour Council considers that the 
practice is adding to unemployment; and 
it has decided to seek the co-operation of 
all Montreal locals in checking it. 


The increase in moonlighting is known 
to have changed the attitude of some union 
leaders towards the 30-hour week. They 
have come to the conclusion the shorter 
work week would only provide a greater 
incentive to the holding of two jobs at 
once. 





No Marked Improvement 
In U.S. Jobless Situation 


For the first time since late April, statis- 
tics for the United States unemployment 
compensation system failed to show a 
marked improvement in the week June 
16-21. 


Both insured unemployment and _ initial 
claims showed only minor changes for the 
week—the former up, the latter down. For 
seven consecutive weeks insured unemploy- 
ment had shown large declines and in most 
weeks initial claims had fallen substantially. 
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In the week ended June 7, unemployment 
fell 10,000 to 2,817,600. This figure represents 
joblessness among workers covered by the 
unemployment compensation system. 


Though small, this was the eighth con- 
secutive decline. It left unemployment at 
6.7 per cent of the insured work force. 
In the corresponding week last year insured 
unemployed was 1,322,400. 





All Must Co-operate in 
Accident Prevention 


That complete co-operation of all affected 
elements is necessary to ensure success of 
an accident prevention program was empha- 
sized by Sir George Barnett, retired Chief 
Inspector of Factories, United Kingdom 
Ministry of Labour and National Service, 
in a talk to officials of the Departments of 
Labour, National Health and Welfare and 
others. 


Co-operation is necessary from top man- 
agement in the introduction of accident 
prevention planning, supervisors, along the 
line, the foremen, employees and the trade 
union, Sir George said. 

Most accidents involved the personal 
factor and plans and sincerity of interest 
by management would be valueless unless 
everyone in a work place entered enthusias- 
tically into the effort. It was of great 
importance to have adequate accident 
statistics to pinpoint causes and indicate 
remedies. Of equal importance was the 
development of uniformity in statistics so 
that comparison could be made which would 
be mutually helpful. Some day, Sir George 
said, he hoped to see accident facts com- 
pared on an international level. 


The accident frequency rate in Europe 
was based on 100,000 employee hours of 
exposure instead of 1,000,000 hours; the 
basis in North America. In 1956 the rate 
in Great Britain, with 7,850,000 workers 
under the Factories Act, was 1.72, which 
on this side of the Atlantic would be 17.20. 


Another way of determining the efficiency 
of prevention work was the index system. 
Taking 1952 as 100 the British rate was 
down to 87.1 in 1956. 

It was very necessary to see that proper 
training in safety work habits was given 
young persons, Sir George said. He had 
noticed in Britain that accidents suffered 
by this category were not decreasing as 
much as among older workers. 

The mechanical cause of accidents can 
be controlled by legislation, Sir George 
said, but not the human factor—at least, 
not to the same degree. 


Because of the number of accidents to 
persons in connection with plant lifts, hoists 
and elevators, a special section had been 
added a few years ago to the British Fac- 
tories Act that made it compulsory to install 
appropriate gates, guards, locks and fencing. 
The results were spectacular: in 1946 there 
had been 490 accidents of this type and 
26 were fatalities; in 1954, 115 accidents 
and 5 fatalities. 

The British expert did not think, from 
what he had seen, that Canadian work 
places were cognizant of the importance of 
good housekeeping. 


Ont. Rehabilitation Centre 
Moves into New Buildings 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board Hospital and Rehabilitation Centre 
on July 1 completed its move from the 
former RCAF barracks near Malton Air- 
port to a group of 14 new buildings on a 
65-acre site in Downsview. 

The new $6,000,000 centre, described as 
the most functional of its kind on the 
continent, will accommodate 4,000 seriously 
injured workmen a year—an average of 500 
a day. All patients will live in. 

The Centre consists of a hospital and 
a clinic. The hospital section contains 175 
beds, and the clinic dormitories will accom- 
modate 325 patients. The wards usually 
contain from six to eight beds, compared 
with 23 beds to a ward in the old crowded 
quarters at Malton. 

The hospital section provides the medical 
supervision and nursing care, and the phy- 
sical, occupational and remedial therapy 
needed to promote recovery as rapidly as 
possible. When the patient no longer needs 
nursing he is transferred to the clinic sec- 
tion, where he remains until he has recovered 
as fully as his case will allow. When recovery 
is not complete the remaining disability 
is assessed before the patient leaves. 


National Hospital Scheme 
In Effect in 5 Provinces 

Canada’s National Hospital Insurance 
Scheme came into effect on Dominion Day, 
July 1, with five provinces participating. 

At first the plan will cover only about 
30 per cent of the population: the inhabi- 
tants of British Columbia, Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan, Manitoba and Newfoundland. By 
next January it is expected to come into 
effect in Ontario, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick. 

By the end of 1959 it is possible that the 
whole population of Canada will be covered 
by the scheme. When that stage is reached 


it is estimated that the annual cost will 
be $430,000,000, of which the federal 
Government will pay $215,000,000. 


The total cost is to be shared equally 
by the federal Government and the prov- 
inces, but the federal Government’s share 
will vary from one province to another, 
depending on local costs. In Newfoundland 
it will amount to 68.6 per cent; in Saskat- 
chewan, only 42.2 per cent. 

Part of the cost of the plan will be 
defrayed by premiums paid directly by 
those covered or by a small charge for 
hospital care. 

By a coincidence, Britain’s National 
Health Service started ten years ago this 
month. About 97 per cent of the people 
are using the service, though an individual 
is free to employ his own doctor and pay 
him himself if he pleases. The service 
cost some £600,000,000 in 1956-57, which 
amounted to 384 per cent of the national 
income. The service is said to be efficient 
and to have proved economical. 


U.S. Wage and Hour Lew 
In Force for 20 Years 

The United States Fair Labor Standards 
Act, sometimes called the Federal Wage 
and Hour Law, had been in force 20 years 
on June 25. It was signed into law in 1938 
by the late President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The law was strongly backed by Labour. 
It sets forth the statutory minimum wage, 
overtime requirements and child labour 
provisions that cover employees engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

Since its passage the FISA has proved 
its worth as a valuable instrument for 
protecting the basic standards of wages, 
hours and working conditions of American 
workers. 

An advanced instrument of social justice 
when passed, it has been improved since 
as steady progress in welfare of working 
men and women has been made. 

Today, more than 24,000,000 workers in 
900,000 plants, businesses, companies and 
other establishments are covered by the 
Act, 9,000,000 more than were covered by 
the original Act of 1938. 


The Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brakemen this month marked its 90th 
anniversary. The Order, set up on July 6, 
1868, began as a fraternal group, the 
Conductors’ Brotherhood. The name, Order 
of Railway Conductors, was adopted in 
1878 and the present name in 1954. 
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Automation Has Failed to 
Bring Predicted Benefits 


Automation had not brought higher pay 
and additional jobs as had been foreseen by 
industry, speakers agreed at a recent Con- 
ference on Automation and Technological 
Change convened by the Industrial Union 
Department of the AFL-CIO. 

Almost 200 delegates representing 42 
affiliated unions heard an opening address 
by IUD Director Al Whitehouse, two case 
study histories, an address by an economist, 
and two panel discussions. 

Director Whitehouse pointed out that 
“automation and other major technological 
change have failed to bring automatically 
those things promised so blithely. Where 
are the great numbers of more highly skilled 
jobs? Where are the jobs for all that were 
virtually guaranteed to us?” 


Impact on Wages 

A paper discussing the impact of auto- 
mation on the wages and working conditions 
in the relationships between the United 
Automobile Workers and the Ford Motor 
Company was presented by Nelson Samp, 
Assistant Director of the UAW’s Ford 
Department. 

Five major manpower problems, Mr. 
Samp said, were presented to the union 
by the use of new technological equipment. 
He listed the problems as: rates and classifi- 
cations for automated jobs or operations, 
changing skills, retraining, seniority adjust- 
ments, and the effect on highly skilled 
trades classifications. 

His union had found, Mr. Samp stated, 
that “automation and downgrading, as a 
result of job dilution, have gone hand-in- 
hand”. 

The UAW had met this problem, he said, 
by negotiating new classification structures 
and higher wage rates that recognize the 
responsibility of automation. 

Mr. Samp said his union had fought to 
win apprenticeship training programs giving 
older seniority workers the chance for 
training, transfer rights for those whose 
operation is shifted to other plants, and 
the maintenance of separate skilled trades 
classifications. 

Arthur Turner, member of the Yale Tech- 
nology and Industrial Relations Section, 
in discussing the Samp paper, pointed out 
that individual incentive rates made no 
sense in an automated plant and such incen- 
tives may someday be based on a plant- 
wide system that would come close to a 
profit-sharing plan. 

The problems of a worker as a human 
individual must not be ignored, Mr. Turner 
cautioned. If this question is not given 
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attention, he said, the worker will feel he 
has lost his identity in the automated mass 
production complex. 


A second case history study dealing with 
the efforts of the railway unions to secure 
job and income security against shutdowns 
and mergers in their industry was presented 
by Eli Oliver, Director of the Washington 
Office of the Labor Bureau of the Middle 
West. 


The composite structure built by the 
railway unions, Mr. Oliver pointed out, 
had gone a long way towards protecting 
workers against the hardships of tech- 
nological unemployment. The methods used 
by these unions, he said, “may at least 
suggest to other American unions methods 
of dealing with technological change in 
other industries”. 


David Lasser, Research Director for the 
International Union of Electrical Workers, 
declared, while discussing the Oliver paper, 
that, for the electronic industry, the present 
economic slump may be the “first automa- 
tion recession”. Since 1953, Mr. Lasser said, 
the industry had lost 200,000 out of 900,000 
jobs and many of these jobs would never 
again be filled because of proven automa- 
tion equipment. 


Labour must fight for all-inclusive con- 
tract security provisions, Mr. Lasser stated, 
as the best means of handling automation. 


Economist Robert R. Nathan, in his 
address to the Conference, urged govern- 
ment action to improve and extend unem- 
ployment compensation and a tax cut for 
low and middle-income groups. 


Panel Discussions 


The first panel dealt with papers pre- 
sented by Elmer Malloy, Director of the 
Wage Division, United Stelworkers of 
America, and Joseph Childs, Vice President 
of the United Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and 
Plastic Workers of America. 


Mr. Malloy discussed the problems of 
incentives, job evaluation, and Job oppor- 
tunity. The basis for incentives must be 
changed to equipment utilization without 
regard to workload, or placed on a uniform 
percentage bonus for maintaining maximum 
production loads, he said. 


Bert Gottlieb, AFL-CIO industrial engi- 
neer, summing up the Malloy and Childs 
papers, said the emphasis in job evaluation 
should be placed on responsibility, and that 
education and job training should not be 
accepted as a valid part of the evaluation. 


The second and final panel was con- 
cerned with the unionization problems of 
the white-collar worker. 


One panelist noted that the working 
force of the white-collar workers and tech- 
nicians had increased by 55 per cent in the 
last decade. Another stated that in the 
chemical industry in 1947 there was one 
white-collar worker to every four production 
workers, but by 1980 there would be three 
white-collar workers to every production 
worker. 

It was suggested that unions must learn 
to organize white-collar workers and may 
find it necessary to change their structures 
to meet their needs. 


U.S. University Publishes 
Booklet on Automation 


Automation, Technology's New Face is 
the title of a new booklet recently pub- 
lished by the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions of the University of California. The 
author is Dr. Jack Rogers. 

The foreword states that the booklet is 
designed “to fill the need for a convenient 
and relatively brief discussion of the tech- 
nological concepts involved and the implica- 
tions for Management, Labour, and the 
economy”. The first part of the pamphlet 
explains briefly the meaning of automation 
and how it works. The second part tries 
to assess its social and economic effects. 

In a chapter on “Labour’s Problems” 
the author says that the effects of tech- 
nological change are nothing new to working 
people, but that although the problems 
raised by automation are not new “this does 
not make them any the less problems”. He 
continues, “When we get right down to it, 
Labour’s reaction to automation can best 
be interpreted as part of an older, larger 
question: To what extent shall the worker 
be subordinated to the demands of indus- 
trial efficiency? 

“In the past unions have adopted various 
strategies to preserve jobs against the 
impact of technological change, reduce 
personal hardship, and maintain union 
strength,” the pamphlet says. But it asserts 
that “there is no evidence that union 
policies with respect to technological change 
have appreciably influenced its nature or 
its rate in the long run. Union holding 
actions have delayed a change here or 
ameliorated the effects of a change there, 
but they have not stopped change.” 

The author points out, however, that 
unions “are as well able to recognize the 
need for change and the benefits of increas- 
ing productivity as are other groups, and 
their stated policies today typically are 
clear on the point.” 

Regarding the effect of automation on 
employment, Dr. Rogers says that at the 


worst it may result in old jobs being 
destroyed faster than new ones open up, 
and some individuals may be unable to 
find new employment. At the best new jobs 
may come into being as fast as the old 
ones disappear, and all displaced workers 
will find new jobs. But he believes that 
“the chances are that actual situations will 
tend to be intermediate, so that with exten- 
sive automation some people will never be 
out of work, some for a short while, and 
some for a long while; some will get better 
jobs and some will get poorer jobs.” 


Lakehead School Trains 
Welders for Pipeline 


The Lakehead Vocational Training Weld- 
ing School, which opened on March 31 with 
an enrolment of 68 students, finished its 
first course in May. Sixteen of the students 
qualified for jobs with a main pipeline 
company, and the remainder were given 
cards that entitle them to jobs as station 
welders or as welders’ helpers. 


Equipment and instructors for the school 
were supplied by the pipeline contractors. 


SIU Wins Representation 
Despite Flag Transfer 

The Seafarers’ International Union has 
won the right to represent crew members 
of a ship that had been transferred from 
United States to Liberian registry. The 


representation election was conducted by 
the US. National Labor Relations Board. 

The liner Florida operates between Miami 
and Havana; the crew is predominently 
Cuban. The ship had operated for many 
years under the American flag with 
American crews represented by the SIU. 
The transfer to Liberian registry was made 
three years ago. 

On transfer, the American crew was dis- 
charged and the Cuban seamen hired at 
lower wages. 

In the Union’s petition to the NLRB it 
pointed out that the vessel was still 
American-owned, operated regularly out of 
a United States port, and accepted the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. Coast Guard and 
other U.S. maritime agencies. 

In its ruling, the NLRB held that the 
mere fact that a majority of the employees 
are non-resident aliens does not take the 
ease from under the provisions of the 
National Labor Relations Act, and that the 
organization of the vessel’s crew, with a 
view to improving their working conditions, 
is a matter of concern to American seamen. 
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Total Payments to Aged, 
Blind, Disabled Increase 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 90,127 
at December 31, 1957, to 92,484 at March 31, 
1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7 ,736,445.70 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1958 compared with $6,429,962.43 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $128,842,028.81. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1957-58 amounted to $24,961,383.23, an 
increase of $4,562,278.31 over the expendi- 
ture of $20,399,104.92 in 1956-57. The in- 
crease was due to amendments to the Act 
effective July 1, 1957 and November 1, 
1957 increasing the maximum assistance 
from $40 to $46 and from $46 to $55 a 
month and the amounts of maximum income 
allowed. 

At March 31, 1958, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$50.15 to $53.99, except for one province 
where the average was $45.55. 


Blind Persons Allowances 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act increased from 8,312 at December 
31, 1957 to 8,400 at March 31, 1958. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,078,192.65 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1958, compared with $917,815.58 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $18,960,969.37. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1957-58 amounted to $3,575,724.04, an in- 
crease of $616,198.30 over the expenditure 
of $2,959,525.74 in 1956-57. The increase 
was due to amendments to the Act effective 
July 1, 1957 and November 1, 1957 increas- 
ing the maximum allowance from $40 to 
$46 and from $46 to $55 a month and the 
amounts of maximum income allowed. 


At March 31, 1958, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$53.13 to $54.45. 


Disabled Persons 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 38,757 at December 31, 
1957 to 41,840 at March 31, 1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$3,727,185.64 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1958 compared with $2,935,015.39 in the 
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preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $24,343 462.32. 

Federal expenditures for the fiscal year 
1957-58 amounted to $11,091,664.45, an in- 
crease of $3,924,312.07 over the expenditure 
of $7,167,352.38 in 1956-57. The increase 
was due to amendments to the Act effective 
July 1, 1957 and November 1, 1957 increas- 
ing the maximum allowance from $40 to 
$46 and from $46 to $55 a month and the 
amounts of maximum income allowed, and 
amendments to the regulations broadening 
the definition of the expression “totally and 
permanently disabled”. 

At March 31, 1958, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$52.12 to $54.78. 


Old Age Pensions 


A total of 836,768 persons received old 
age security benefits amounting to $46,565,- 
375 during May, the Department of National 
Health and Welfare reports. 

Family allowances of $38,968,352 were 
paid to 2,423,882 families embracing 5,840,- 
902 children. Average payment for each 
child was $6.67; for each family, $16.08. 


Some SUB Peyments 
Reduced by Recession 


Supplemental unemployment benefit pay- 
ments have been reduced by some of the 
large steel and aluminum companies in the 
United States. Payments have been reduced 
to 75 per cent of the regular amount by 
United States Steel and Alcoa, and reduc- 
tions have also been made by Republic 

teel and a number of smaller companies. 

The SUB plans in the steel industry 
provide for payments to be reduced if the 
trust fund drops below a certain level, and 
the recession in the industry has depleted 
the funds, because of the large amounts 
paid out to unemployed workers and 
because of the smaller sums paid into the 
funds, since payments are based on man- 
hours worked. 

As SUB plans in the US. steel industry 
provide benefits to maintain 65 per cent 
of take-home pay for 52 weeks, the funds 
have been further depleted by the fact that 
a number of workers who have been laid 
off for prolonged periods have exhausted 
their state unemployment benefits. 

The SUB funds in the automobile indus- 
try, on the other hand, have not been 
subjected to so heavy a drain, since they 
provide payments for a maximum of only 
26 weeks. They are also in better condition 
than the funds in the steel industry because 
they have been established longer. 


Issue Book to Help Oider 
Women Wanting to Work 


To the Older Worker, a pamphlet com- 
piled by the Status of Women Study Group 
of the University Women’s Club of Van- 
couver, B.C., was designed specially to help 
older women who wish to work. 

In a direct and easily readable manner 
it gives information on training courses 
available to older women, on the organiza- 
tions from which advice and _ financial 
assistance for training may be obtained and 
on the attitude the older woman should 
have towards her job. Occupations in 
which women over 45 are successfully em- 
ployed are listed. 


Home Economists from 
Canada at U.S. Meeting 


The Ninth International Congress on 
Home Economics was taking place in Col- 
lege Park, Md., US.A., July 28 to August 2. 
Canadian and U.S. home economists will 
receive 250 delegates from 29 foreign coun- 
tries. 

A report entitled: “Education in Home 
Economics Relative to the Social and Eco- 
nomic Conditions of Canada,” prepared by 
Dr. Helen C. Abell, Rural Sociologist in 
the Economics Division of the Department 


of Agriculture for submission to the Con- 
gress, will be summarized in the next issue 
of the Lasour GAZETTE. 


Deny Skilled Workers’ Bid 
To Separate from UAW 


Skilled workers in United States automo- 
bile plants who petitioned for representation 
by a union other than the United Auto- 
mobile Workers (L.G., June, p. 617) have 
had their petitions denied by the US. 
National Labor Relations Board. 


The Board ruled that, since the auto 
companies bargain with the UAW on a 
company-wide, multi-plant basis, the bar- 
gaining units sought were too narrow in 
scope and were inappropriate for collective 
bargaining purposes. 


A new CLC central labour council has 
been established and two former TLC 
councils have been reconstituted as CLC 
bodies. 


The Nelson-Trail and District Labour 
Council is the new group. The reconstituted 
councils are the Kapuskasing Labour Coun- 
cil (formerly the Kapuskasing Trades and 
Labour Council) and the Newcastle- 
Chatham and District Labour Council 
(formerly the Miramichi Labour Council). 





Ktems of Labour Interest in House of Commons 


Wednesday, May 21—Intent to sell ships 
of Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships Limited, strikebound since July 4, 
1957, announced in Commons by Muinister 
of Transport. 


Unemployed in Hull, Que., said suffering, 
because 51.8 per cent of them unable to 
collect benefits, House is told. Minister of 
Labour “will look into the situation”. 


Holidays with pay Bill introduced in 
Commons. The Bill would assure that all 
employees in Canada under federal labour 
jurisdiction would receive regular pay for 
at least eight statutory holidays each year, 
pay at double time rate if required to work 
on a statutory holiday, in addition to 
regular pay. 

Thursday, May 22—Safety in mines 
comes under provincial jurisdiction, Labour 
Minister reminds questioner in Commons 
who wanted to know if a Government 
inquiry was planned into ‘‘the deplorable 
number of accidents in the mines in the 
Blind River-Elliot Lake area...” 

.. Number of unemployed persons in Canada 
drawing insurance benefits as of May 8 was 
715,056, Labour Minister tells questioner. 


Friday, May 23—Labour Department 
official making effort to get parties involved 
in strike of SIU against CPR steamships 
on West Coast back into negotiation, 
Labour Minister informs questioner. Minis- 
ter of Transport tells another member he 
has heard no mention of any plans to sell 
West Coast CPR steamships. 


To see if farm labour can come under 
provisions of the Unemployment Insurance 
Act, an active survey is being made, Labour 
Minister replies to question. 

Monday, May 26—Résumé of strike in- 
volving the Seafarers’ International Union 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway steam- 
ships on the West Coast given by the 
Minister of Labour in reply to a questioner. 
Concluding his answer, the Minister said: 
“T understand that over the weekend there 
have been proposals made for the arbitra- 
tion of the dispute which under certain 
conditions have been accepted by the com- 
pany. We are now awaiting the reaction 
of the union to the proposal.” 

Tuesday, May 27—Employment with 
CNR comes under the jurisdiction of the 
company, not the Government, Transport 


fay 


Minister replies in answer to question about 
proposed layoffs at Port Mann, B.C. 

Government making sure that actual 
hardship is not suffered by residents of 
the West Coast as a result of the strike 
of SIU seamen against the CPR Steamships, 
through being deprived of such necessities 
as food or medical supplies, Transport 
Minister tells questioner. 

Wednesday, May 28—New labour legis- 
latton unlikely to be introduced at the 
present session, Labour Minister informs 
questioner. 

Friday, May 30—Report on U.S. social 
security system, being prepared by Dr. 
Robert M. Clark, not yet ready for presen- 
tation to Commons, Prime Minister informs 
questioner. 

Monday, June 2—Automatic disqualtfica- 
tion from receipt of unemployment insur- 
ance iS imposed on any person directly 
interested in the outcome of a labour dis- 
pute, even though they may not necessarily 
be members of the union involved, Acting 
Labour Minister Ellen L. Fairclough tells 
questioner asking about apprentices idled 
by a strike in Vancouver. 

Tuesday, June 3—Standing committees, 
including labour relations committee, are 
appointed. 

Government is offering a conciliator and 
any other aid within its power to railways 
and unions negotiating new contract, Trans- 
port Minister informs questioner. 

Monday, June 9—Newfoundland’s sign- 
ing of agreement to participate in the 
Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services 
Plan , beginning July 1 this year, announced 
by Minister of National Health and Wel- 
fare. 

Tuesday, June 10—No breakdown in 
negotiations to settle the dispute between 
the Seafarers’ International Union and the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company has 
occurred, Acting Labour Miuinister tells 
questioner. The federal mediator inquiring 
into the matter has merely suspended his 
proble “for the time being”. 

Layoffs by CNR at some points are 
known to him, Minister of Transport 
advises questioner. He reiterates that lay- 
offs are the prerogative of management of 
the railway, which does not put any man 
out of work until every means to keep him 
on the job has been exhausted. 

Wednesday, June 11—Number of active 
clamants for unemployment insurance 
benefits at May 31 was 550,959. At April 30, 
the number of active claimants for benefits 
was 722,252, Acting Labour Minister informs 
questioner. 

Thursday, June 12—Employees are not 
ensurable under the Unemployment Insur- 
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ance Act, when they are working in @ 
hospital that is not operated for gain, 
Acting Labour Minister informs questioner 
in the Commons, except under an optional 
arrangement at the request of the institu- 
tion and with the consent of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 

Tuesday, June 17—ZJn the Budget speech, 
Hon. Donald M. Fleming, Minister of 
Finance, disclosed that Canada’s population 
in 1957 increased by a record 552,000 to a 
year-end total of 16.9 million. Canadians 
added $7.4 billion in plant, equipment and 
housing to an already large stock of physical 
capital. 

The rate of economic growth slowed 
noticeably during 1957 as the forces which 
underlay the great surge of 1955 and 1956 
spent themselves. For the year as a whole 
gross national product was $31.4 billion, 
4 per cent higher than in 1956. However, 
most of the increase was due to higher prices. 

Although business capital investment 
ended the year on a weaker note than it 
had begun on, the reverse was true of 
housing. 

More people were at work in each month 
of 1957 than in the comparable month a 
year earlier. For 1957 as a whole the 
number of people with jobs averaged 2.4 
per cent higher than in 1956, an increase 
that compares quite well with the increases 
in employment during 1955 and 1956. 

It was a coincidence that this adjustment 
period should have occurred simultaneously 
with the largest expansion of the labour force 
the country has ever known. It increased 
by 210,000, about double the annual average 
rate of the preceding five years. 

With these factors in mind, and with due 
regard for the resourcefulness of the Cana- 
dian people and the determination of this 
Government “I have no hesitation in bud- 
geting on the basis of a resumption of the 
rise in incomes and production. Assuming 
normal crops, stable prices and no untoward 
external events, I am basing my revenue 
forecasts on a gross national product of 
$32 billion, which is about 2 per cent above 
the level achieved in 1957.” 

In the field of income tax, the cost of 
drugs purchased under prescription may be 
included in the deduction for medical ex- 
penses. The period in which refunds of 
tax may be claimed will in future be four 
years instead of two, and interest allowed 
on overpayments of tax will be increased 
from 2 per cent to 3 per cent. 

Improvements will be made in various 
Acts to prevent dumping of goods in 
Canada and to help textile, rubber footwear 
and other Canadian products to compete 
favourably with imports. 


Laval University’s 13th Annual 


Industrial Relations Conference 


Settlement of disputes arising from “conflicts of interest’ (those 
that concern negotation of working conditions, not interpretation or 
enforcement of collective agreements) is theme of the two-day meeting 


The 13th industrial relations conference 
under the auspices of Laval University’s 
Department of Industrial Relations, held 
at Quebec on May 5 and 6, dealt with the 
settlement of disputes involving conflicting 
interests*. 


Some 350 delegates—heads of concerns, 
union leaders and labour officials—con- 
sidered the problem of the settlement, in a 
Quebec setting, of “conflicts of interest,” 
defined as disputes that concern not the 
interpretation or enforcement of the col- 
lective agreement but the negotiation of 
working conditions. 


The eight lectures given were followed 
by discussions in which the delegates took 
part. 


The convention coincided with the 20th 
anniversary of the founding of Laval’s 
School of Social, Economic and Political 
Science and with the 15th anniversary of 
the founding of its Faculty of Social 
Science and School of Social Service. 


Official Opening 


The convention opened under the chair- 
manship of Msgr. Alphonse Marie Parent, 
Rector of Laval University. 


Msgr. Parent pointed out that disputes 
which arise in connection with conflicting 
interests are no longer of a material and 
technical nature only, but involve psy- 
chology and morale as well. Human nature 
and the supernatural purpose of man do not 
allow spiritual and moral order to be 
overlooked in the establishment of work 
standards. 


The Dean of the Faculty of Social 
Science, Jean Marie Martin, also spoke 
briefly. 

Rev. Gérard Dion 


The Rev. Gérard Dion, Director of the 
Department of Industrial Relations, defined 
“conflicts of interest” as disputes which 
“have to do with questions which have not 
yet been or cannot be solved by any judicial 
rule”. 





*The texts of the lectures delivered are collected 
in a volume published by the Laval University 
Press, Quebec. 


These disputes, he added, arise as the 
result of a difference of opinion in the 
search after differing interests concerning 
a common object. 

Father Dion stressed the fact that ‘“con- 
flicts of interest” are found not only in 
labour relations, but to just as great an 
extent in management’s relations with out- 
side elements—whether it be consumers, 
suppliers or financial institutions. 

He pointed out that there are always, 
between management and labour, divergent 
legitimate interests capable of degenerating 
into disputes. 

“Since there is no possibility of avoiding 
conflicts, and no reason for suppressing 
their manifestation, assuming that we 
accept democracy,” he said, “it remains for 
us to seek means of lessening the extent 
of such conflicts, reducing their effect and 
limiting their harmful results, while at the 
same time maintaining the incentive they 
afford to economic and social life.” 


Quebec System for Settling Disputes 


The first speaker, Jean Réal Cardin, 
Director of the Industrial Relations Section 
at the University of Montreal, described 
the structure of the machinery which aims 
at settling conflicts of interest and defined 
the basic principles underlying the Quebec 
system of settling such disputes. 

“Disputes involving rights arise from the 
application or interpretation of a pre- 
existing right,’ Mr. Cardin explained, 
“whereas a ‘conflict of interest’ arises when 
the parties are unable to agree on the con- 
tract to be entered into.” 


Quebec labour legislation makes no dis- 
tinction, however, between “conflicts of 
right” and “conflicts of interest”. Every 
dispute—whatever its nature—goes through 
the same settlement machinery. 


The speaker added: 


In private services, conciliation and arbi- 
tration may afford an opportunity TOR = 
strike or lockout—whether the dispute arises 
during bargaining or on the occasion of a 
grievance. In public services the same situa- 
tion cannot possibly lead to the use of 
economic force by the parties; the award is 
binding no matter what the nature of the 
dispute. 
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Mr. Cardin mentioned certain ideas 
touching on conflicts of interest and their 
settlement that govern our labour laws. 
Among these ideas are the following: 

—The principle of union recognition and 
the institution of compulsory collective 
bargaining. 

—The need to regulate the use of these 
statutory rights by the parties in order to 
preserve industrial peace to the greatest 
possible extent. 

—The need, except in public services, to 
safeguard the freedom of the parties with 
regard to conflicts of interest, thus leaving 
recourse to economic weapons as the ulti- 
mate means of settling disputes. 

—Acknowledgment by the legislator that 
conflicts of interest in labour relations 
require a special settlement machinery, 
based on conciliation in two stages, the 
second stage being of a more rigid nature 
and known as arbitration. 

—The abandonment of structures of com- 
mon law which are too rigid and too formal 
and a better adaptation to the needs of 
industrial life. 


Dispute Settlement outside Quebec 


The second paper, by Gilles Beausoleil 
of the University of Montreal, made a com- 
parison between various systems through- 
out the world, especially with regard to 
union recognition and latitude in the use 
of State services and conciliation and arbi- 
tration machinery. 

As Mr. Beausoleil was on a study trip to 
Europe, his text was read by Jacques 
St. Laurent of Laval University. 

The author classified the various systems 
of industrial relations in terms of the 
different economic systems in which they 
are found. He distinguished the following 
three systems: 

1. Suppression of 
unionism. 

2. Trade-unionism supervised and con- 
trolled by the State. 

3. Recognition or tolerance of independ- 
ent trade-unionism. 


autonomous _ trade- 


Having characterized the systems that 
fall into the first two classes, he studied the 
different countries in which the State grants 
freedom of association. In these countries 
the State intervenes only in cases of emer- 
gency and employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations play an important part in the 
evolution of legislation. Besides this, he 
explained, except for certain specific cases 
and certain restrictions, the right to strike 
is not questioned. 

“In Australia and New Zealand,” accord- 
ing to Mr. Beausoleil, “compulsory arbitra- 
tion constitutes the universal method of 
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settling conflicts of interest, and this gives 
rise to a rapid expansion of the labour 
movement. In these countries, however, 
collective bargaining becomes a bit artificial. 
Trade unionism has also taken on a some- 
what bureaucratic and ‘lobbyist’ aspect.” 

Mr. Beausoleil. made the following dis- 
tinction between “conciliation in the strict 
sense of the word” and “conciliation and 
investigation”. 

“Conciliation in the strict sense of the 
word,” he said, “may be voluntary or com- 
pulsory. Conciliation and investigation, 
especially as practised in Canada and in 
Quebec, have characteristics both of arbitra- 
tion and of conciliation in the strict sense 
of the word. In the United States, con- 
ciliation in the strict sense of the word is 
practised more than anything else, the 
action of the conciliation officer being per- 
sonal and involving no procedural require- 
ments. In certain cases the parties have 
recourse to voluntary arbitration, which 
constitutes the limit of outside intervention 
which employers and unions seem willing 
to accept.” 

In England, he pointed out, unions do 
no thave to be certified, but they do have 
a labour disputes court, whose decisions are 
binding. This is a case, however, of volun- 
tary arbitration. 

“In Canada,” Mr. Beausoleil concluded, 
“the structural elements of the provincial 
and federal systems are similar. The 
investigation, recommendations concerning 
the terms of the collective agreements and 
suspension of the right to strike during the 
whole conciliation period constitute the 
original and common elements of the 
regulations set-up. In order to take 
advantage of these regulations, certification 
is always necessary, and the right to strike, 
although it is recognized, is sometimes 
replaced by the arbitration of conflicts of 
interest, particularly in certain sectors of 
the public service.” 


Ambiguities of Present System 


Certain essential armiguities or points of 
confusion, inherent in the present system, 
were brought up by Roger Chartier, Profes- 
sor in Laval’s Department of Industrial 
Relations. 

Mr. Chartier undertook to examine the 
ambiguities and particularities of the Que- 
bec system of settling conflicts of interest 
in the private sector. 

The present industrial system, the speaker 
said, is situated in a society which sub- 
scribes to the principles of democracy, 
which gives a very high place to all free- 
doms, which believes in the value and the 
autonomy of intermediate groups. 


“Tn this perspective,” he said, “the duty 
of shaping collective bargaining falls 
unquestionably to the parties in the first 
place, and not to the State. The State 
should intervene as little as possible, only 
in case of absolute necessity, only to facili- 
tate a quick and peaceable settlement 
without imposing it, and only if such inter- 
vention is really effective and _ socially 
desirable.” 

Mr. Chartier protested strongly against 
heavy-handed intervention on the part of 
the State “in the name of a rather vague 
industrial peace”. 

This persuasive intervention, which is 

sometimes tempted to go on from the 
procedural level to that of the subject matter 
of the agreements, takes place in terms of a 
valuation which is perhaps falsified and 
negative of the strike, which should be 
avoided, it would seem, at any price, even 
were its positive function in a free society 
to be disregarded. 
_ For the strike, in spite of the evils which 
it always brings with it for the parties con- 
cerned and sometimes for the public, is a 
tangible sign of the vitality of that society 
and of the freedom which prevails in it. 
And the legal and scoial bounds which make 
its manifestation possible constitute the most 
dynamic and most constructive elements of 
our social structure. 


The speaker specified that one need not 
necessarily dispute the validity of any State 
intervention in the settlement of labour 
disputes, but suggested that State inter- 
vention be carried out in such a way as to 
show greater respect for the freedom of the 
parties, helping them to find grounds for 
understanding rather than seeking to avoid 
a str.ke at any cost. 

Taking as a basis the deepest possible 
respect on the part of the State for free 
dealings between the parties, Mr. Chartier 
suggested the following standards: 


—tLegislation will impose as few limits as 
possible on disputes, and thus on  sub- 
sequent agreements between the parties. 


—The procedure will be as short and 
simp'e as possible, will not be redundant 
and will allow for alternatives. 


—The various stages of this procedure 
will form a continuous line, and not a 
series of stages which systematically ignore 
one another. 


—The chairman of the arbitration court 
will be perfectly well aware that he repre- 
sents the parties, whom he is trying to 
bring to agreement by means of com- 
promise and persuasion, and not the 
Department of Labour. 


—Since in conflicts of interest it is really 
a question of conciliation and not of arbi- 
tration, union and employers’ “arbitrators” 
will not be required to show an impossible 


impartiality and to seek for a spurious 
economic justice whose criteria are, 
obviously, absent. 

—It will be understood that too long a 
waiting period, instead of cooling off the 
bellicose ardour of the parties and patiently 
inviting them to come to an agreement, Is 
an invitation to lazy negotiations, full of 
friction, which will eventually lead to costly 
explosions. 

—Conciliation, in addition to being a 
preventive remedy, will also become an 
informative and educative remedy destined 
for the negotiators. 


Criticism of Present System 


The General President of the Canadian 
and Catholic Confederation of Labour, 
Gérard Picard, in his criticism of the 


present system of settling conflicts of 
interest, denounced in particular “the 
exasperating delays’ provided by the 
legislation. 


“Tf you confine yourself to the minimum 
delays provided by the law,” he explained, 
“you arrive at a total of 172 days; and in 
practice a still longer period of time 
elapses.” 

This state of affairs is apt, in Mr. Picard’s 
opinion, to bring about denials of justice, 
arouse provocation, and, as a result, give 
birth to illegality. 

The speaker also noted that these delays 
affect the duration of agreements and the 
principle of retroactivity as well as the 
bargaining atmosphere. 

In order to improve the situation, Mr. 
Picard suggested that bargaining should be 
“serious” from the beginning, and that it 
should be possible to exercise the right to 
strike immediately after the direct bargain- 
ing between employers and employees. 

It would also be desirable, according to 
the speaker, that the conciliation stage and 
the arbitration stage should not be com- 
pulsory, but optional, and that, in the latter 
event, arbitration should really be arbitra- 
tion, and not further conciliation. 


Finally, Mr. Picard noted that the con- 
ciliation officer should have ability and 
freedom of action, that he should show 
impartiality, and that he should have 
enough judgment to make practical sug- 
gestions. He also suggested that the arbi- 
tration board, in case of failure, make no 
recommendations, since that only com- 
plicates subsequent negotiations, each party 
accepting only what pleases it in those 
recommendations. Mr. Picard also pro- 
tested against politics entering into the 
appointment of chairmen of arbitration 
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The Case of Public Services 

“As the economic and social frontiers 
between the milieu in which we work and 
the mass of the public agents become less 
distinct, the functional distinction between 
public services and private enterprise loses 
some of its meaning,’ said René Man- 
kiewick, legal adviser to the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. 

The results of this evolution, according to 
Mr. Mankiewick, are twofold: the status 
of the official being profoundly changed, 
the legal notion of the official has to be 
revised; then again, the problems peculiar 
to the public administration come up in a 
multitude of private or semi-private con- 
cerns, so that the concept of public service 
takes on a new dimension and must be 
redefined. 

Thus there arises the question of the 
extent and the limits of the validity of the 
two principles on which all legislation pro- 
hibiting strikes in the public service rests: 
firstly, the rule that strikes are incompatible 
with public office, and secondly, the prin- 
ciple of the continuity of the public services. 

“The first rule,’ Mr. Mankiewick 
explained, “has been breached by certain 
constitutions and by legislaiton and juris- 
prudence which are conscious of the change 
in the atmosphere of public office. 

“However, the second rule still seems to 
justify, in certain cases, limitations of the 
right to strike, and even the stopping of 
a strike, in certain public services and in 
concerns whose uninterrupted functioning 
is of vital interest to the common good.” 

The speaker concluded: 

Whatever method may be chosen by the 
legislator for limiting the right to strike in 
public services, when the strike would be 
seriously prejudicial to the common good, 
then his legislation brings into play the 
direct influence of the Government over the 
settlement of collective disputes. Whether 
the Government is authorized to put an end 
to an abusive strike, to impose collective 
bargaining before a strike breaks out or to 
impose arbitration, government policy will 
have a direct influence over the progress and 
result of the negotiations. In certain coun- 
tries the action taken by the Government 
with a view to avoiding or stopping a strike 
is subject to legal control. In any case, 
however, under a democratic regime, the 
last word lies with public opinion, which is 
able to bring pressure to bear on the orien- 
tation of Government policy, 


Criticism of System in Public Services 


Guy Merrill-Desaulniers of Montreal, a 
specialist in labour law, examined Quebec 
legislation for the settlement of conflicts 
of interest in the public services, stating, 
among other things, that in his opinion the 
Act respecting Disputes between Public 
Services and their Employees is “ultra 
vires”. 
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The speaker denounced the increasing 
tendency towards more and more frequent 
intervention on the part of the State in 
the spheres of economic and social life, 
and more particularly in the field of public 
services. 

“It is universally recognized,” said Mr. 
Merrill-Desaulniers, “that the salaried in- 
dividual cannot protect himself effectively 
against his employer unless he associates 
himself with other wage-earners to set up 
an organization whose mere existence seems 
to constitute an equality of strength which 
makes it possible for him to deal with his 
employer on an equal footing.” 

The speaker added: 

In the framework of labour-management 
relations, freedom of association has no mean- 
ing unles the right to free negotiation of 
collective agreements is added to _ it. 
Experience has shown that the right to col- 
lective bargaining can become an illusion 
unless there is a_ possibility of having 
recourse to a strike. 

In his opinion, compulsory arbitration 
with awards binding on the parties does not 
represent adequate compensation for loss of 
the right to strike. 

Noting that in certain essential services 
the right to strike can create certain serious 
difficulties, Mr. Merrill-Desaulniers speci- 
fied: “The rule in this respect should be 
that of absolute necessity. And there again 
there must be compensation by means of 
a guarantee that arbitration with an 
enforceable award will bring the union 
party practically the same advantages as 
free collective bargaining, with the possi- 
bility of a strike, would have afforded it.” 

Has Quebec legislation exceeded its 
rights? 

Mr. Merrill-Desaulniers replied in the 
affirmative: 

“My opinion is that Section 7 of the Act 
respecting Disputes between Public Ser- 
vices and their Employees is beyond the 
powers of provincial legislation, since, in 
enacting this section, the provincial legisla- 
tor has encroached upon a domain belong- 
ing exclusively to the federal Parliament— 
that of criminal law. 

“In prohibiting strikes in Section 4 and 
imposing a penalty for them in Section 7, 
the provincial Parliament has _ simply 
created a new crime, to which it has 
attached a penalty.” 


State Intervention in Dispute Settlement 

“Outside intervention in the bargaining 
process should be the exception, requiring 
justification every time it happens,” said 
Adolf Sturnthal, Professor of Industrial 
Relations at Columbia University and of 
International Trade Unionism at Roosevelt 
College. 


Speaking at the banquet that closed the 
two-day convention, he pointed out that if 
State intervention is frequent it will create 
a state of waiting for intervention. 


“The result will be,” he said, “that if one 
of the parties hopes to derive benefit from 
outside intervention, it will not enter into 
normal negotiations.” 


Mr. Sturnthal added: 


A more careful examination shows that 
very few economic disputes in modern 
society are of a nature to justify State inter- 
vention. Certainly a great many strikes do 
inconvenience the public, but if it were 
necessary to have the State intervene every 
time, we would have done away with the 
free system of collective agreements. 


The speaker also suggested that a strike 
which inconveniences no one has little 
chance of success. In his opinion, this is 
“the price we have to pay for free collec- 
tive bargaining”. 

The speaker put forward the following 
three suggestions: 


1. A strike is not necessarily an indica- 
tion of unhealthiness in industrial relations. 
There are all kinds of strikes—from the 
“quickie” to the normal dispute correspond- 
ing to a divergence of interests. And if it 
is true that some of these types of strikes 
are more questionable than others, we must 
nevertheless learn to consider the strike 
as a simple stage in the bargaining process, 
of which it forms an integral part. 


2. The industrial dispute has many forms 
of expression other than the strike. Anxiety 
and tension in the individual, absenteeism, 
delays, slowdowns in production, sabotage 
and an abnormally high rate of staff turn- 
over are some of the possible forms of 
expression of the industrial dispute. The 
advantage seems doubtful if, in order to 
suppress one of these forms, the others are 
to be aggravated. 


3. The whole experience of modern indus- 
trial nations seems to indicate that with 
the development of collective bargaining 
systems of greater maturity, the frequency 
of strikes tends to decrease. But this hap- 
pens only if collective bargaining can 
mature, that is if both parties are able to 
discuss matters without fear of systematic 
outside intervention. 


In closing, Mr. Sturnthal quoted a pas- 
sage from Matthew Kelly, taken from the 
Nazi experience in industrial relations: 


“Care must be taken to avoid giving 
assistance to attacks on individual freedom, 
which we fought so hard against when they 
were practised under another name. When 
industrial peace is obtained by means of 
strict coercion or by elimination of labour’s 
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freedom of association, by State control of 
wages, hours and conditions of labour in 
general, and. by forced arbitration, the price 
paid in this way is prohibitive.” 


Suggested Remedies 


To the final speaker of the two-day ses- 
sion fell the task of outlining suggested 
remedies to cure the ills of the Quebec 
system of settlement of collective industrial 
disputes of interest. 

Prof. H. D. Woods, Director, Industrial 
Relations Centre, McGill University, listed 
five remedies for present ills, noting that it 
is important to decide what areas of 
decision-making are to be transferred to 
legal instruments such as rights to associa~ 
tion and bargaining, what powers are to be 
vested in labour relations boards, and what 
assisting role in conciliation should be 
undertaken by public agencies and by what 
means this role is to be performed. 


Prof. Woods’ suggestions are as follows: 


1. The framework of bargaining should 
be secured and stabilized. This means that 
the certification process must be efficient 
and certain. Crucial to this is a Labour 
Relations Board of the highest integrity, 
completely free from political control or 
influence, and one in which the general 
public and the interested parties have com- 
plete confidence. Certain powers of the 
Board may need to be redefined in law, and 
procedures should be public. The motives 
for the Board’s decisions should be fully 
published. 


2. The private character of the relation- 
ship of the private parties needs to be 
respected, and the assisting state agencies 
should operate with the objective of 
encouraging independence on the part of 
employers and unions, and a greater sense 
of responsibility for the relationship with 
a reduced dependence on government third 
parties. This may require a reconsideration 
of the conciliation service, and especially of 
the impact of councils of arbitration on 
the process of accommodation. Important 
legislative changes may be indicated which 
would reduce the importance of councils of 
arbitration and increase the influence of 
conciliation officers. 


3. The question of the legal prohibition 
of the strike during conciliation needs to be 
reconsidered. There is much evidence that 
it has not produced results consistent with 
public policy in labour relations. A collec- 
tive agreement is not a search for truth 
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but a search for an agreement suitable to 
the two parties. The present effect of con- 
ciliation is to delay negotiations. These 
delays “heat up” the parties rather than 
“cool them down”. 

4. There is a strong case for outlawing 
the strike and the lockout during the life 
of an agreement provided this change is 


associated with compulsory arbitration of 
disputes occurring during the contract 
period. 

5. The law regarding unfair labour prac- 
tices needs to be altered so as to eliminate 
behaviour of both management and unions 
which is inconsistent with the spirit of 
public policy in labour relations. 





Wage Rates for Labourers 


in Manufacturing, Oct. 1957 


Between October 1, 1956 and October 1, 1957, the average hourly 
rate for male labourers in manufacturing industry increased by 9 cents; 
in the corresponding period of 1955-1956, the increase was 8 cents 


From October 1, 1956 to October 1, 1957, 
the average hourly wage rate for male 
labourers increased by 9 cents in the manu- 
facturing industries covered by the annual 
survey of wage rates conducted by the 
Economics and Research Branch. This 
compares with an average increase of 
8 cents for the corresponding period in 
1955-19561. The 1957 survey covered 42,200 
labourers. 

Employers were asked to report wage 
rates for labourers to whom the following 
definition applies: “workers performing one 
or a variety of manual duties which may be 
learned in a short time, requiring little 
independent judgment and which are too 
general to be classified otherwise.” Both 
production and non-production or mainten- 
ance labourers are surveyed, but such 
workers under incentive systems as well as 
female employees are excluded. 

Wage rates for labourers are usually the 
lowest rates for male occupations in a plant, 
except for hiring and apprentice rates. The 
labourer’s rate is used in many establish- 
ments as a basis for setting the higher rates 
for other plant occupations. 

As may be seen from the accompanying 
table, average wage rates for labourers are 
highest in British Columbia and Ontario, 
although no provincial pattern stands out. 
In some localities of those two provinces, 
the average wage rate is lower than in some 
centres in the Maritimes, Quebec or the 
Prairie Provinces. 


Furthermore, within a province, the 
average rate is often higher in a number 
of small localities than in the major 
centres. This is especially true in Ontario 





1See Labour Gazette, July 1957, p. 880. 
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and Quebec, where the average rates in 
several localities are higher than in the 
major centres of Toronto and Montreal. 
The diversification of industry in these two 
cities tends to reduce the effect of a higher 
level of wages in one particular industry or 
establishment on the general average for 
the city. 


On the other hand, in smaller centres 
where one industry or establishment pre- 
dominates, the local average is greatly 
affected by the wage rates paid in that 
industry or establishment. In Sydney and 
Welland, for instance, where the primary 
steel industry is the predominant source of 
employment for unskilled workers, the 
relatively high wage rates paid in that 
industry raise the average local rate for 
labourers well above that for most other 
centres of similar size in the provinces of 
Nova Scotia and Ontario. Another example 
of high local average rates for labourers is 
found in Cornwall, Thorold and _ Trois- 
Riviéres, where pulp and paper mills are 
the main employers of labourers, at the 
higher rates prevailing in that industry. 


Index Numbers of Average Wage 
Rates in Manufacturing? 
All Occupations Surveyed 


Year Labourers including Labourers 
19490 Saas St ee 100.0 100.0 
LOS 0 phere teh ect ae 108.8 106.1 
1905] eee nee 122.7 120.3 
19522 Gs, <r eee 134.9 128.4 
1953.00 xeon preeteyas 141.8 134.6 
O54. tree ee A 145.7 138.5 
19SDigmeee ee eee ht es 149.8 142.2 
1956 Sc.eeeirin. ee 158.0 149.8 
1057 oa... aeeeeseetes 168.4 158.6 





2Based on annual 
October 1. 


surveys of wage rates at 


Wage rates for labourers in manufactur- time rates being paid in establishments. 
ing appear to have increased slightly faster Factors other than changes in wage rates 
than those for other representative occupa- ™ay influence the averages. The most 


tions in manufacturing, as indicated by the ™portant of these are: changes in the 

table on page 726. number of employees in the plants, locali- 

‘ ties and provinces; modifications in sur- 

The chief factor responsible for changes yey coverage and reporting methods; and 

from year to year in the average wage rates individual adjustments in rates based on 
is the general revision of actual straight- merit or length of service. 


WAGE RATES FOR MALE LABOURERS IN MANUFACTURING OCTOBER 1, 1956 AND 
1957 


Note.—The average wage rates for Canada and for the provinces are derived from many cities in addition to those 
shown in the table. 








1956 1957 
Locality Predominant 
Ave rage Average 
Range of Rates 
Rate per Hour] Rate per Hour per Hour 
$ $ $ 
COTTE TG RE oS deck poled Soaks 2 oe ree ie nel a ee DUE ees Aine RNeMnnR REBAR rd ta Ba 1.42 LO LO Pte Piero Sues 
ING WOU CL] 11 Gl Sete Ween RP Pent Mer Wh NN eH Es URS a ache reel ausler estas 1.19 ga ad Oh nhs tyler 
feiss t holon tet 285, oe DBRS 2 SE, ee Tee, ee eee eee eed as 1.08 1.14 95 — 1.22 
NOMALS CO LLANE: eee eee oe nee at: Pe tee Oe nee ss. aie tawtes 1.14 ib OF hl par tacee eeemaraeh & lel 
JETER CAN gee «he Oh cee etn Mae A ee ee) See ee eee 1.18 1.28 1.05 — 1.36 
INGWwe GaSe O Waren te ine tre: eee ee er Pn sa coca aed coin fags cate 1.02 ill .91 — 1.27 
ROREZO BILE Neher eee tian sec nist at cide Benen Gee eee See Se er ee 1.56 1.60 1.00 — 1.84 
ING WEE UNS WLC Lc eee nee eat ree er ears etre Nee ails Ses ree tou weouthe ih alr HAG} ell Ee Senin eae 
AWM POVAKEN HONOR cy ono oc Cucseiciy vite: PRY Ie ace nat ERC teri a cot ie en > ene ee 1.25 1335 .95 — 1.65 
Seid Gael © LUT ene Re Ce etme i A ieee ne, Mag ie apes “ac oh ana sR RY 6 1.07 1.08 .80 — 1.21 
(QSTCEY SYEXSs gs Sins nacles ott 2 ocr Sed SEER Cc OE pA ARES SAT ESSE CREE Ta gue eA Se 1.29 LSD Ue ween wee creates 
(1 Dis aeras ens eit aetna conte Raeeeeine ued Speceite ty cLMen eens Sica ea ana 2 At ers SERS 1.46 1.57 1.39 — 1.73 
LOMSb be Seen ee ee et IR a. cg ateneea  Saoveumis 1.08 1312 .93 — 1.23 
WiWonqradeti le cetet aaa & otc 2 cots UO ce A.B cho bine teen rich lee oe ea ea eer ee 1.31 1.40 .95 — 1.74 
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AB Worsel eG Riana, SOP cose aD San galt he HRS on eon ee a eons Oa, | Lene 1.50 1.58 1.44 — 1.73 
WVICLOLIA VL LL Cw eres eee pert eet ee econ eae t eo oirir es a soll 6 w vinvsceuegs res aneny « igo 1.03 .83 — 1.18 
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Royal Commission on Coasting Trade 


Rejects proposals to restrict Canadian coasting trade to vessels built 
and registered in Canada, or even to vessels registered in Canada, and 
to restrict Canada-U.S. trade to vessels registered in either country 


Proposals to restrict the Canadian coast- 
ing trade to vessels built and registered in 
Canada, or even to vessels registered in 
Canada, are firmly rejected by the Royal 
Commission on Coasting Trade as detri- 
mental to the public interest, in the Com- 
mission’s recently published report. 

The Commission also recommends against 
the restriction of the “transborder” trade— 
between Canadian and United States ports 
—to ships registered in one or other of the 
countries concerned. The report expressed 
the opinion that “the continued exclusion 
of outside competition in all the inland 
services would materially lessen the advan- 
tages to be derived from the (St. Lawrence) 
Seaway”. 

The Royal Commission, appointed March 
1, 1955, was directed to inquire into “all 
questions within the jurisdiction of Par- 
liament, including questions . . . arising out 
of the transportation by water, or by land 
and water, of goods and passengers from 
one place in Canada to another place in 
Canada, including the Great Lakes”. One 
of the matters for inquiry particularly men- 
tioned in the terms of reference was “the 
probable effects of the development of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway upon the coasting 
trade of ‘Canada, including the Great 
Lakes”. 

The Commission received altogether 173 
briefs. “These included representations 
from shipping and shipbuilding interests 
(including suppliers of materials and com- 
ponents), provincial governments, municipal 
authorities, chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade, trade associations, labour 
organizations, major Canadian railways, 
representatives of the agricultural, mining, 
fishery, pulp and paper, and other indus- 
tries dependent to a great or less extent 
upon water transportation, as well as a 
wide variety of other interests.” 

The first part of the Commission’s report 
is largely devoted to a review of the history 
and economics of the Canadian coasting 
trade, and of Canadian and United King- 
dom legislation affecting it .The report 
then goes on to consider the prospects for 
Canadian-registered shipping in the coast- 
ing trade, the proposed restrictions on that 
trade, and the history and present position 
of the Canadian ship-building and ship 
repairing industry. 
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Prospects for Canadian Ships 


“Under existing legislation the Canadian 
coasting trade is open to vessels on the 
registries of all Commonwealth countries 
on the same terms as to vessels on Cana- 
dian registry,” the report points out. Par- 
ticipation by non-Commonwealth vessels 
ordinarily is of comparatively small 
proportions. 

In discussing the prospects for Canadian- 
registered shipping in coasting trade. the 
Commission says that “on the East Coast 
and on the Gulf and River St. Lawrence, 
in the absence of a change in the present 
law, it is probable that Commonwealth 
and Canadian vessels would continue to 
divide the field . . . On the Pacifie Coast 
the use of other Commonwealth vessels is 
of negligible importance and is likely to 
remain so.” 

On the Great Lakes 85 to 90 per cent of 
the package freight business consists of 
goods moving from point to point in 
Canada. The main Canadian operators do 
not fear the loss of this business to ocean 
competitors, the Commission says, and it 
agrees that they have no reason to do so. 

But “the greatest concern expressed was 
with respect to the future of Canadian 
registered lakers in competition for inland 
bulk cargoes, including the inland move- 
ment of grain destined for export. The 
trades at stake are both coasting and inter- 
national. The fears appear justified,” the 
report says. 


Under present tax structures, a specialized 
ocean-going bulk carrier on . registry 
may have an advantage not only over a 
Canadian registered laker built in Canada 
but also over one built in the United King- 
dom or otherwise acquired at comparable 
costs. 


Proposed Restriction to Canadion Ships 


On the proposal to restrict the coasting 
trade to Canadian vessels the Commission 
says that the Canadian ship operators them- 
selves are divided. The Commission’s main 
conclusions on this question were:  _ 

—On the eastern coasts and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, the restriction “could not fail 
to cause a substantial increase in trans- 
portation costs” for a large volume of com- 
modities carried in the coasting trade, with 
similar effects in some international ser- 
vices. “Applied to the coasting movement 


of coal it would cause collapse of the Cape 
Breton coal industry unless offset by a 
substantial increase in coal subventions...” 


—On the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence 
River, the restrictions would mean “moder- 
ately greater water transportation charges”. 
It would probably cause most Canadian 
export grain to be shipped directly overseas 
from the Lakehead, causing a substantial 
loss of coasting trade. “This loss would 
impair the competitive position of Cana- 
dian operators in the transborder trade. It 
would not afford any substantial advantage 
in shipping service.” 

—On the Pacific Coast the restriction 
would afford little or no practical benefit 
to Canadian operators generally or to the 
public, and hence would lack justification. 


The increase in transportation costs and 
lessening of services that would result from 
restricting the Canadian coasting trade to 
vessels registered in Canada would be 
intensified if it were further required that 
the vessels must be built in Canada, the 
report says. It adds that it “would also 
increase the cost of transporting most of 
the other coasting cargoes now carried in 
Canadian-registered vessels”. 


On the other hand, Canadian shipyards 
would derive benefit from the added restric- 
iton. The Commission puts at $8,960,000 
the value of the average year’s orders for 
ship construction that would be received by 
Canadian shipyards as a result of the pro- 
posed restriction. 


The net value of production in Canadian 
shipbuilding during the 10 years from 1946 
to 1955 averaged $62,655,000 a year; the 
Commission points out that orders aver- 
aging $8,960,000 a year would be “of com- 
paratively minor assistance in maintaining 
a shipbuilding industry”. 


The Commission said it could not express 
an opinion on the contention that restrict- 
ing trade to Canadian-built vessels would 
be justified on grounds of national defence. 
If this were so, however, it thought “a 
policy of direct subsidization of ship con- 
struction would be the least costly and the 
most effective way of achieving the desired 
result.” 


Other Submissions 


In other submissions the Commission was 
urged to recommend “that legislation be 


enacted to regulate the internal govern- 
ment of trade unions, to revise collective 
bargaining procedures, to apply the federal 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act to the shipbuilding industry, 
to impose compulsory minimum wage and 
maximum working hours in small coasting 
vessels and to require a labour representa- 
tive to be appointed to the Canadian Mari- 
time Commission,” the report says. 


The Commission declared that general 
questions of policy in labour legislation in 
matters not peculiar to the coasting trade 
should be dealt with as such and not as 
a by-product of an investigation directed 
at another target. 

As to shipyards, they are presently subject 
to provincial labour relations legislation... 
Apart from legal constitutional questions 
that might arise there appears to be no 
sufficient reason why the general pattern 
should be departed from in the case of ship- 
yards any more than other local under- 
takings. 


The Commission could not agree that 
minimum wage and maximum working 
hours should be imposed on all smaller 
vessels operating in the coasting trade. 
“These vessels are frequently operated by 
family groups under informal employment 
arrangements in which the persons on board 
are more in the nature of members of a 
syndicate. Further, many of these vessels 
also engage in fishing under profit-sharing 
and other similar schemes of remuneration 
which this type of regulation would entirely 
disrupt. The proposed recommendation 
would put many of these smaller vessels 
now rendering useful service, particularly in 
Newfoundland and St. Lawrence waters, 
out of business.” 


Nor could the Commission agree that 
a labour representative on the Cana- 
dian Maritime Commission was essential. 
“Boards set up to function on general policy 
in wide fields cannot have representatives 
of every interest that may be affected by 
their operations. The functions of the 
Canadian Maritime Commission extend 
over all shipping problems. Only a small 
proportion of these require consideration 
of labour problems.” The Canadian Mari- 
time Commission is itself advised by 
numerous advisory committees which in- 
clude an advisory labour panel, the report 


added. 
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87th Annual General Meeting of 


Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 


W age-productivity-inflation relationships, and union security and the 
right to work discussed at industrial relations conference that formed 
part of program of two-day meeting. More than 1,500 delegates present 


Two topics currently of great concern to 
both Labour and Management were dis- 
cussed at the industrial relations conference 
at the 87th annual general meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, held 
in Montreal June 4 and 5. More than 1,500 
delegates attended. 


The two subjects were wage-productivity- 
inflation relationships and union security 
and the “right to work”. 


The industrial relations conference was 
one of seven making up the meeting’s pro- 
gram. The others were: a plenary confer- 
ence on management and one on education, 
and conferences on trade and tariff, trans- 
portation, marketing, and public relations. 


The Prime Minister, Rt. Hon. John 
Diefenbaker, gave the annual dinner 
address. Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, Pres- 


ident, American National Red Cross and 
former Supreme Allied Commander in 
Kurope, was the dinner speaker the first day. 


In the election of officers for 1958-59, 
Tan F. McRae, Chairman of the Board, 
Canadian General Electric Company Lim- 
ited, was named President, succeeding 
Harold V. Lush. J. Ross Belton, Director, 
Gutta Percha & Rubber Limited, was 
re-elected Treasurer for a fifth time. 


President’s Address 


“The best solution for our perennial 
(trade) woes would be an adequate tariff 
to protect our Canadian economy and our 
Canadian wage standards from the devas- 
tating effects of cheap labour and mass- 
produced imports,” said H. V. Lush in his 
presidential address. 


“If ‘Canada’s manufacturing industry is 
to continue to furnish employment for one 
out of every four gainfully employed per- 
sons, as it does today, it must be permitted 
to operate in a business climate of fair 
competitive conditions,” he added. 

He pointed out that manufacturing is 
Canada’s biggest employer of labour, that 
Canadian wage rates are three times those 
of the United Kingdom and Western 
Europe and eight to twelve times those of 
Asia, and that United States manufacturers 
can produce more cheaply than Canadians 
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can because they are geared to a domestic 
market containing ten times aS many per- 
sons as Canada’s. 


He went on to say that any policy of 
adequate tariffs should be supported by 
Canadians’ purchasing of the products of 
their own factories instead of imported 
products. “In other words,” he urged, 
“Buy Canadian!” 


Advising the delegates not to base their 
appeal on patriotism and sentiment, he 
urged them to show Canadian consumers 
that buying Canadian-made goods would 
bring prosperity to their own families, and 
not just to some family in the next block. 


“We have got to satisfy the Canadian 
woman in particular that, unless she buys 
the goods made by Canadians, other Cana- 
dian wives will not have the money with 
which to buy the goods made by her hus- 
band.” Where will Canadian women get 
money to spend if Canadian men are out 
of work, he asked, and how can Canadian 
men remain employed if the goods they 
make are not sold? 


He warned the manufacturers that the 
quality of their goods must be first-rate 
and the price reasonable—things for which 
they were responsible—if they hoped to 
persuade customers to buy. Canadian 
craftsmen are as good as those anywhere 
and Canadian technicians and techniques 
the equal of any in the world, he pointed 
out. 


Neither manufacturers nor Labour can 
afford not to make the “Buy Canadian” 
symbol synonymous with value for money, 
he warned. He believed that many Cana- 
dians who depend on the manufacturing 
industry know now that “only disaster can 
come from forcing wage increases unjusti- 
fied by productivity improvement, increases 
that inevitably mean higher priees, con- 
sumer resistance and rising unemployment. 
Labour’s desire for a square deal—with 
which I have every sympathy—must take 
full account of the cost factor.” 


Mr. Lush said he saw the CMA’s “Buy 
Canadian” drive as a bridge that could 
unite Labour and Management across 
Canada and that could be the means of 


introducing a new era of industrial peace 
based on mutual understanding and trust. 

To the obvious comment that Canada’s 
exports would suffer if we didn’t buy from 
other countries, the CMA President pointed 
out that in the “Buy Canadian” campaign 
the Association was arguing only that when 
two comparable products—one domestic 
and one imported—are displayed for sale, 
“the shopper is acting in his own best 
interest by choosing the Canadian product”. 

Our very survival as a nation, he declared, 
depends on our willingness to do four 
things: invest in the development of our 
own industries, process more of our own 
raw materials, enforce a realistic tariff 
policy, and consume our own manufactured 
products. 

Mr. Lush then dealt briefly with the 
present trade offensive by Russia. He 
warned that Russia’s invasion of the mar- 
kets of the world has strong political over- 
tones, has been stepped up at a time when 
North American economic consolidation 
makes its effects more significant, and has 
already begun to “pinch our toes”. 

Let us by all means trade with the Rus- 
sians where such trade is a sensible, business- 
like, fair proposition. In_ fact, let us 
encourage such healthy trade with every 
means at our disposal. But let none of us 
be kidded into welcoming their economic 
offensive with open arms where its ultimate 
aim is, to say the least, the embarrassment 
of members of our own family. 

He concluded by explaining that he had 
refrained from any reference to “this period 
of economic consolidation through which 
we are passing” because he believed the 
delegates knew that “no boom in a free 
market economy can go rocketing on with 
never a pause for breath”. 

There is no cause for fear, he said. 
“Canada’s march will continue ... This is 
no time for moaning; it is a time for prep- 
aration, of readying ourselves for an even 
greater wave of expansion than any we 
have witnessed in the last ten years.” 


General Manager's Report 


The report of the CMA’s General Man- 
ager, J. C. Whitelaw, is a review of events 
and the Association’s activities during the 
preceding 12 months. 

Under the heading, “Inflation and Mone- 
tary Policy,’ Mr. Whitelaw points out that 
despite slackening demand for many com- 
modities and falling world prices for a num- 
ber of Canada’s exports, wages have con- 
tinued to rise and the consumer price index 
has kept climbing. 

The Association contends that a most 
serious continuing inflationary pressure in 


the Canadian economy arises from the use 
by labour unions of monopolistic power in 


continually forcing wage rates, and hence 
prices, upwards without relation to the 
demand-supply position of the products con- 
cerned or to the increase in the productivity 
of labour. 


On the proper means of controlling infla- 
tion, the CMA believes the use of monetary 
policy is preferable to a widespread system 
of selective controls. Because the applica- 
tion of monetary controls “bears unequally 
on different segments of the economy and 
different geographic regions,” the Associa- 
tion has recommended that a new appraisal 
of Canada’s whole financial structure and 
machinery be made. 


On the subject of immigration, the report 
expresses the belief that the reduced rate 
of immigration in the first half of this year 
will be temporary. The CMA continues to 
emphasize a long-term, liberal immigra- 
tion policy. “Over the next quarter cen- 
tury Canada will need all the morally, men- 
tally and physically healthy people who 
will wish to come,” the Association declares. 


Dealing with taxation, the report records 
the CMA’s recommendation that taxation 
be reduced, because “if more money is left 
in the hands of individuals and corpora- 
tions, it will have a stimulating effect on 
business generally and, in particular, will 
make increased Canadian capital available 
for the much-needed investment” in Cana- 
dian industry. 


Membership in the CMA at April 30 
totalled 6,307, Mr. Whitelaw reported. 


The Prime Minister 


Just as he had at the Canadian Labour 
Congress convention in April (L.G., June, 
p. 595), Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
appealed for “restraint” by every group in 
the community. 

“A reasonable degree of stability in 
prices must go hand in hand with the rela- 
tively full utilization of available resources 
if we are to exploit to the full the tre- 
mendous opportunities for further develop- 
ment that lie ahead,” he said. 


“Tn times of economic strain we are apt 
to forget that many of the outstanding 
business successes have resulted from 
decisions to seek profits from large volume 
rather than from high prices,” he continued. 


“T urge you, therefore, in the interests of 
your country and of your own, to keep the 
economy open, competitive and dynamic.” 


Then he repeated his words to the CLC: 
“Increased per capita productivity should 
be the main objective of all Canadian 
economic activity. The present does not 
appear to be the time for drastic or over- 
demanding action by any segments of our 
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economy. We are not going to meet the 
unemployment situation if we are priced 
out of world markets.” 

The challenges of the years ahead, he 
explained, are going to require “the joint 
and common determination on the part of 
both Labour and Management to increase 
the efficiency of production to provide, by 
a formula of common consent, a higher 
standard of living for the Canadian con- 
sumer on the one hand, as well as to assure 
the maintenance of a competitive position 
for Canadian products in the markets of 
the world.” 

Mr. Diefenbaker had prefaced these 
remarks with the comment that the con- 
tinuing rise in consumer prices was a “dis- 
quieting feature” of the present situation. 
Rising prices tend to constitute a major 
deterrent to spending, he said, adding that 
“a country that buys and sells as much in 
world markets as Canada can ill afford to 
let prices get out of line with those of its 
competitors”. 

The Prime Minister began his address by 
saying that while Canada had achieved 
political sovereignty we have still to 
achieve economic sovereignty, which he 
defined as “‘that measure of control of our 
destiny which must be the goal of our plan- 
ning if we are to match the achievements 
of nationhood in the political field with 
an equally decisive achievement in our 
economic affairs”. 


While Canadians are now a_ united 
people, he continued, there are still 
economic diversities—differences between 


regional ‘haves’ and ‘have-nots’; differences 
between Management and Labour;” and 
conflicts between special interests: producer 
and consumer; supplier and manufacturer, 
importer and exporter, and buyer and seller. 

He then appealed to all elements of 
society to balance special interest with a 
matching regard to the public interest. 

Turning to a review of current economic 
conditions, which he described as “‘a period 
of economic adjustment,” the Prime Minis- 
ter pointed out that the currents affecting 
Canadian business were predominantly 
international. The United States is now in 
the throes of the sharpest economic set- 
back of the postwar period, growth in 
other major industrial countries has become 
increasingly hesitant, and declining demand 
for industrial materials, coming at the cul- 
mination of a tremendous build-up of 
capacity the world over, has resulted in a 
general weakening in international com- 
modity markets. 


The impact of this international market 
situation upon Canada as a major world sup- 
plier of materials has been two-fold. It has 
adversely affected conditions in mineral and 
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forest product industries, which together 
account for nearly two thirds of Canada’s 
exports. It has, in addition, had a dampen- 
ing effect upon capital expansion, which was 
previously centred in large measure around 
the build-up of new capacity in resource- 
based industries. 

He was optimistic, however, that the 
Canadian economy appeared to be coming 
through the present period of difficulty with 
comparatively little dislocation. 

The Government had taken the oppor- 
tunity to use resources that otherwise would 
have gone into the construction of new 
plants and squipment for increased house- 
building, local improvements and _ other 
institutional facilities, he said. 

He called attention to the fact that most 
of the decline in outlays for new machinery 
and equipment had been reflected in lower 
imports rather than in reduced Canadian 
production. On the other hand, exports 
were down only 2 per cent from the same 
period last year. 

Despite Canada’s vulnerability to adverse 
market influences abroad, he continued, 
over-all production and employment have 
declined considerably less than in the 
United States. 

The Government has attempted to adapt 
to Canada the remedies for unemployment 
that the world’s leading economists have 
prescribed, he said. These he enumerated 
as: (1) monetary policies designed to 
stimulate investment and consumption; 
(2) measures to maintain a high level of 
personal income, such as higher social wel- 
fare payments, tax reductions, cash advances 
on farm-stored grain, and extension of 
unemployment insurance benefits; (3) 
stimulation of housing by lower down pay- 
ments and income-eligibility requirements 
under the National Housing Act; (4) pro- 
vision for larger fiscal payments to prov- 
inces; and (5) a major new program of: 
public works. 

In addition, he said, the Government’s 
aim was to bring about a greater degree of 
processing Canada’s resources within this 
country. 

“To meet the problem of unemployment, 
comprehensive action must and will be 
taken, regardless of deficits in the national 
budget,” the Prime Minister stated. 


Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther 


Gen. Alfred M. Gruenther, who was 
formerly Supreme Allied Commander in 
Europe, spoke on “Some aspects of the 
security problem of the free world”. 

One of the major objectives of NATO, 
he said, is to prevent war, to have suffi- 
cient retaliatory strength that an aggressor 
will not dare to begin a third world war. 


But the problem was not a military one 
alone, he went on. It is also a political 
and economic one. “If we are unable to 
establish contact with the billion and a 
half people in Asia, we are in real trouble,” 
he said. “If we do not find a way to 
improve and assist those people we are 
going to be in real difficulty.” 

He thought the free world had the solu- 
tion but it was going to have to widen its 
horizons. 

“Tf the free enterprise system survives, 
Communism cannot survive,” he declared. 


Election of Officers 


Tan F. McRae, Chairman of the Board 
of Canadian General Electric Company 


Limited, Toronto, Ont., was elected Pres- 
ident of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association for 1958-59. He succeeds Harold 
V. Lush, of Toronto. 

Other officers elected were: 
President, W. H. Evans, President and 
General Manager, Honeywell Controls 
Limited; Second Vice President, T. R. 
McLagan, President, Davie Shipbuilding 
Limited, and President, Canada Steamship 
Lines; Treasurer, J. Ross Belton, Director, 
Gutta Percha & Rubber Limited. 

Alan C. Harrop, Manager, Department 
of Employee Relations, Imperial Oil 
Company, Ltd., was elected Chairman 
of the Association’s Industrial Relations 
Committee. 


First Vice 


LABOUR COSTS AND INFLATION 


Dr. Jules Backman 


“Canada, like the United States, has been 
experiencing a wage inflation due to exces- 
sive increases in wages and in other labour 
costs,’ Dr. Jules Backman, Professor of 
Economics, New York University, told the 
industrial relations conference at the CMA 
annual meeting. 


“Between 1947 and 1957,” he said, 
“average hourly earnings in manufacturing 
industries doubled or showed an annual 
rise of slightly over 7 per cent. In contrast, 
output per man-hour for the non-agricul- 
tural economy increased only about 2 per 
cent... These data suggest that a substan- 
tial rise in unit labour costs has taken place. 


“On the basis of these data, the 10-year 
rise in unit labour costs was 63.6 per cent, 
or about 5 per cent per year. During the 
same period, the retail price index rose 
43.8 per cent and the wholesale price index 
by 39.2 per cent. 


“Between 1955 and 1957, average hourly 
earnings increased by 10.7 per cent or a 
little more than 5 per cent a year. Since 
productivity recorded no change in this 
period, unit labour costs rose by a similar 
amount. During this period, the consumer 
price index and wholesale prices rose an 
average of about 2 per cent a year.” 


Dr. Backman pointed out that average 
hourly earnings in manufacturing industries 
in Canada have risen “spectacularly” from 
70.5 cents in 1944 to $1.60 in 1957. “This 
increase of almost 90 cents an hour or 12 
per cent in a period of approximately 18 
years is one of the most sensational increases 
in your history. However, this period was 
also one of rising prices. From 1944 to 
1957, the consumer price index rose by 
63.4 per cent or about half as much as the 
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rise in hourly earnings. Between 1947 and 
1957, real hourly earnings in Canada rose 
3.3 per cent per year as compared with a 
rise of about 2 per cent in output per 
man-hour. Thus, workers appear to have 
participated fully and more in the expand- 
ing productivity of the Canadian economy 
during the past decade.” 


To the arguments that wages have not 
caused inflation because real wages have 
risen about in line with output per man- 
hour, and that it is improper to compare 
money wages, which are measured in dollars, 
with productivity, which is measured in 
physical units, Dr. Backman replied that 
“higher real wages reflect the combined 
results of rising productivity and rising 
prices... To determine the impact of wage 
increases on prices, it is futile to use changes 
in real wages. 

“The fact is that real wages can rise more 
than productivity only if workers are able 
to divert goods and services from other 
groups to themselves,” he declared. 


Another point made by Dr. Backman 
was that despite the rise in retail prices, 
real wages had risen sharply during the 
past decade, at a higher rate than national 
productivity. 

He also pointed out that the classical pres- 
sures for inflation, namely, unbalanced 
government budgets and a sharply rising 
money supply, were not present in Canada 
and hence “do not explain the rise in 
prices in the past two years”. 

Two other explanations are sometimes 
offered, he went on. These were: (1) ex- 
cessive price increases by Industry, and (2) 
excessive increases in labour costs. He 
then pointed out that profits before taxes 
had declined from 5.9 per cent of sales in 
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1950 to 4.2 per cent of sales in 1956. “Cana- 
dian Industry failed to increase its prices 
as much as labour and other costs rose.” 

That increases in labour costs greater 
than gains in productivity have an impact 
on prices is illustrated, he said, by the 
“service” component of the consumer price 
index, which has been rising steadily. “Serv- 
ices are predominantly labour costs and this 
is an area of the economy where produc- 
tivity gains have been at a minimum.” 

On the basis of the sparse information 
available, he said, “it appears that the 
average annual increase in labour costs 
has been so much greater than the gains 
in productivity that unit labour costs have 
risen markedly. This sharp rise in unit 
labour costs could not be absorbed without 
raising prices.” 

Price rises, Dr. Backman pointed out, 
“take away from the worker part of the 
gains which he may have thought he was 
obtaining as a result of the increases in 
his money wages”’. 

The level of living is determined by the 
volume of goods and services available. 
Merely expanding the number of dollars does 
not raise the average standard of living. 
Expanding the number of dollars paid with- 
out relationship to what is being produced 
inevitably reduces the purchasing power of 
those dollars through the process of rising 
prices. 

One of the tragedies of this attempt to 
ignore elementary arithmetic has been the 
adverse pressure experienced by those with 
fixed incomes. Both in the United States 
and Canada, these groups have had to bear 
the full burden of price inflation. Thus, 
those who have received excessive wage 
increases have been able to increase their 
own living standards in part at the expense 
of the living standards of others. 

Dr. Backman concluded by making a 
projection of Canadian productivity trends 
based on long-term rather than short-term 
experience. On the basis of experience 
since 1926, he foresaw a productivity gain 
in Canada of about 2 per cent per annum. 


Panel Discussion 


Dr. Backman’s address was commented 
on by a panel of four industrialists: M. J. 
Foley, President, Powell River Company, 
Limited, Vancouver; Gordon Grundy, Pre- 
sident, Studebaker-Packard Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ont.; T. H. Robinson, Industrial Relations 
Manager, Canadian International Paper Co., 
Montreal; and J. B. White, Vice President 
and General Manager, Aluminum Company 
of Canada Limited, Montreal. 

“There seems to be little question that 
wages have been the principal reason for 
inflation. We are in for major economic 
trouble if this trend continues,” said Mr. 
Foley. 
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Unions have pursued a course that bene- 
fits no one, a course that could lead to 
economic disaster and to unemployment, 
he said, primarily because employees have 
not understood what is happening. 

Labour cost statistics should include 
fringe benefits, because these are as much a 
part of costs as wages, and virtually all 
costs are labour costs, Mr. Foley declared. 

He then asked Dr. Backman two ques- 
tions: (1) How should increases in produc- 
tivity be shared between Labour, investor, 
Management? (2) Do you see any hope of 
productivity increases? 


Dr. Backman replied that everyone must 
share in the benefits of increased produc- 
tivity. “The best way is by cutting prices 
rather than raising wages. The man who 
puts up the money must get a good share 
and management is entitled to a share.” 


Both Canadian and United States em- 
ployers have given in too easily, he con- 
tinued, “because you could get it back 
from the consumer”. 


Management is as anxious as Labour to 
give increases when times are good, Dr. 
Backman asserted, but “in 1958, on what 
conceivable basis can you justify wage 
increases?” 


Mr. Grundy said the automobile industry 
was having trouble marketing at present 
prices, that productivity in the industry 
had increased very little, and that any 
change in the hourly rate of production 
meant a change in the number of workers. 

“The rigid application of seniority cuts 
efficiency 10 per cent,” he said, and the 
Unemployment Insurance Act “is another 
built-in rigidity that rules out a varying 
length of work week. The worker can 
make more staying home than working 
three days a week”. 


Mr. Grundy said union and government 
measures that aim at maximum security 
impose a strait-jacket on industry. 


“In our industry, prices have been more 
sticky than wages,” said Mr. Robinson. 
“The industry has been forced to concen- 
trate on more efficient methods of produc- 
tion rather than on raising prices. But 
unions have just as ambitious plans as in 
the greatest of boom times.” 

It is in the failure of the unions to 
realize that conditions have changed that 
our greatest danger lies, he concluded. 


In answer to a question from the audience, 
Mr. Foley said conciliation always seems to 
end up in the union’s getting more than it 
would have got otherwise. 


To the question, “How can unions be 
compelled to accept the responsibility for 


increasing productivity in return for higher 
wages?” Mr. Robinson replied: “Unions 
are organized for what they can get out 
of industry, not what they can contribute 


to it.’ But Dr. Backman said: “Your best 
move is to keep unions neutral. It’s 
Management’s responsibility to arrange for 
increases in productivity.” 


UNION SECURITY AND THE RIGHT TO WORK 


Prof. Sylvester Petro 


“Tt is inaccurate to infer that right-to- 
work laws are confined to unorganized areas 
or to southern states,” said Prof. Sylvester 
Petro, professor of law at New York Uni- 
versity, who spoke on “Right-to-work Laws 
in the United States”. 

“Tt’s true that southern states are more 
preponderantly those with right-to-work 
laws,” he said, “but some wholly industrial- 
ized states have them. 

Prof. Petro defined a right-to-work law 
as one “prohibiting denial of employment 
or encouraging the denial of employment 
because of membership or non-membership 
in a labour organization”. 

Outlining the historical and legal back- 
ground of right-to-work laws in the United 
States, he explained that one set of courts 
(Massachusetts, Indiana, Ohio) took the 
position that arrangements between unions 
and employers establishing union mem- 
bership as a condition of employment 
amounted to an unlawful labour objective 
and that, therefore, aggressive economic 
action by unions in pursuit of that objective 
might be enjoined. Underlying this view 
was the principle of voluntary association: 
being voluntary associations, unions could 
have the right to exclude anyone they 
might want but could not compel member- 
ship. The same courts, he added, by and 
large considered it permissible for employers 
to insist on non-unionism by means of 
“yellow-dog” contracts, ie., those making 
it a condition of employment that the 
employee would not join a union. 

Another set of courts (New York and 
California) took the position that com- 
pulsory unionism arrangements were entirely 
permissible, if not obtained by force or 
fraud, and that, therefore, unions might 
take aggressive economic action in order to 
obtain or enforce such contracts. The 
theory here, the speaker explained, was that 
a compulsory unionism arrangement, like 
any other consensual arrangement, lay well 
within the right of the parties. 

The courts that took this latter position 
have shown a tendency to hold that if a 
union secures a closed shop it must admit 
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all qualified persons to membership, the 
maxim being that a union may have either 
a closed shop or closed membership policies 
but not both. 

“Within the last year,” Prof. Petro 
reported, “the California Supreme Court 
took the final step and ordered a trade 
union to admit to membership a man with 
all qualifications for membership who could 
not find a job without membership—a 
rather astounding development.” 

Statutory developments date from the 
turn of the century. In 1910 the National 
Association of Manufacturers, he related, 
proposed a law forbidding both compulsory- 
union and anti-union agreements. The first 
statutes made no attempt to prohibit com- 
pulsory unionism; “they were uniformly 
directed to anti-union (yellow-dog) agree- 
ments and they were equally uniformly 
held unconstitutional by the U.S. Supreme 
Court.” 

Beginning with the Railway Labor Act 
of 1926, labour relations laws forbidding all 
forms of economic coercion by employers 
against employees who wished to join 
unions were enacted. The anti-union con- 
tract was considered a form of economic 
coercion. 


“Despite the earlier decisions holding 
unconstitutional the prohibition of anti- 
union contracts, it has been generally taken 
for granted that the Supreme Court would 
not strike down the more recent labour 
relations laws on this ground,” Prof. Petro 
said. 


The Norris-LaGuardia (anti-injunction) 
Act of 1932 specifically made the anti-union 
contract unenforceable, and the Wagner 
Act made it, in principle, an unfair labour 
practice. The Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, 
“which goes almost as far as the NAM 
proposal of 1910,” amended the Wagner Act 
to make its strictures upon employer 
coercion equally applicable to trade unions. 

As a consequence of Taft-Hartley, most 
forms of compulsory unionism contracts 
were specifically prohibited, and the Act 
went on to provide that state legislatures 
might prohibit “even those forms of com- 
pulsory unionism which the national law 
permitted”. 
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Describing the growth of right-to-work 
laws in the United States, the speaker told 
how Florida, in 1944, became the first state 
to prohibit every known form of compulsory 
unionism agreement and Indiana, in 1957, 
the last to date. Indiana is the most inten- 
sively industrialized of all states with such 
laws, he pointed out. 

There are now 18 states with such 
laws: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Mississippi, Nebra- 
ska, Nevada, North Carolina, North Da- 
kota, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah and Virginia. 

Four states—Colorado, Hawaii, Kansas 
and Wisconsin—while not going so far as to 
prohibit all forms of compulsory unionism, 
go somewhat farther in that direction than 
the federal law. While generally in agree- 
ment with the national law, they impose 
stricter precedures upon unions seeking the 
kind of compulsory unionism permitted by 
law. 

Three states—Massachusetts, Pennsyl- 
vania and Puerto Rico—provide, in general, 
that a union having a compulsory unionism 
agreement may not unreasonably deny, or 
expel from, membership. 

Six states—Connecticut, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, New York, Oregon and Rhode 
Island—by specific statute permit all forms 
of compulsory unionism agreements be- 
tween employers and unions representing 
a majority of employees in an appropriate 
bargaining unit. 

Louisiana has repealed its right-to-work 
law. 

Turning to judicial interpretation of 
right-to-work laws, Prof. Petro reported 
that courts in most states have taken the 
position that the laws do prohibit any 
form of action to obtain or enforce union 
security. The United States Supreme 
Court has ruled them constitutional. 

Unions have argued that the laws are 
unconstitutional because they interfere 
with “freedom of contract” guaranteed by 
the United States Constitution. The 
answer to this argument, Prof. Petro said, 
is: “What about yellow-dog contracts?” 


Other arguments are based on the major- 
ity rule principle, on the declaration that 
compulsory unionism is necessary if unions 
are to be responsible, and on the belief that 
unions will be destroyed by anti-union 
employers unless compulsory unionism is 
permitted, he reported. 

The most serious argument against com- 
pulsory unionism, Prof. Petro said, is that 
if employers may not resist compulsory 
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unionism under the law, the nation will be 
characterized by industry-wide unions and 
it will then be impossible for the nation to 
accept collective bargaining. “Wages will 
have to be fixed by the government and it 
will follow that prices will have to be fixed 
by the government.” 


S. M. Gossage 


“We do need in Canada legislation to 
protect the individual from being refused 
or deprived of employment because of 
failure to maintain membership in a trades 
union, provided such failure does not arise 
from failure to pay normal dues regularly 
required of all members.” 


This was the answer of S. M. Gossage, 
Assistant Vice President, Personnel, Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, to the ques- 
tion posed in the title of his address to 
the conference: “Should Canada Have Some 
Form of Right-to-Work Legislation?” 


In Canada there is no limitation such as 
exists in the United States under Taft- 
Hartley, he pointed out, and “in some 
ways we have a more urgent problem”. 


Mr. Gossage’s conclusion was that “a 
problem does exist in regard to protecting 
the rights of the individual that justifies 
legislative action in the public interest to 
forbid provisions making an individual’s 
employment or continued employment 
dependent of membership in a trades union 
unless failure to maintain membership 
arises solely from failure to pay or offer 
to pay the regular, periodic membership 
dues. 

“T think that Management should support 
and advocate such legislation,” he added, 
“not in the vain hope that thereby its 
bargaining position in labour matters might 
be improved but because it is responsible, 
as are all citizens, for protecting essential 
democratic rights and fostering the healthy 
growth or organisms necessary to the sound 
functioning of our society.” 
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The legislation he was advocating would 
be similar to the union-shop provision in 
the Taft-Hartley Act, he explained. Right- 
to-work laws in the United States go 
considerably farther than that, he pointed 
out. 

While he didn’t believe Industry should 
sponsor any wider government intervention 
in union security clauses, he suggested 
clarification of the legality of clauses such 
as the Rand Formula that provide for the 
compulsory check-off of union dues. 

In his address, Mr. Gossage discussed the 
nature of union security provisions, their 
origin, their effect, and where they may 
be going. 


“Union security provisions concerning 
check-off of union dues are directed solely 
to the financial support of the union,” he 
said. The voluntary check-off is a con- 
venience to the union; the compulsory 
check-off subjects the individual to a tax 
in favour of the union but does not compel 
him into any association with the union; 
maintenance of membership provisions give 
unions a strong weapon of control over 
their members; the closed shop and prefer- 
ential hiring agreements control entry to 
employment, the primary motive of which 
control is the elimination of competition, 
he said. 


Where originally union security clauses 
sought security against the employer, today 
union security is often sought against 
other unions rather than the employer, he 
declared. “Dissidents would have to dupli- 
cate dues payments to support an inter- 
vening body.” 

Early closed shop provisions covered 
skilled tradesmen and were, for employers, 
a guarantee of a union member’s com- 
petence in the trade. These early security 
provisions were small-scale and local, and 
developed particularly when the worker’s 
attachment was to his craft rather than to 
any particular employer. 


The growth of “mass unionism” resulted 
in a radical shift of power between Labour 
and Management. ‘In this period of strife 
the objective of the newer unions was to 
secure the position against counter-attack 
and to ensure their financial strength against 
a waning of membership enthusiasm.” 


The check-off of dues by the employer 
has become a generally accepted arrange- 
ment because the periodic collection of 
dues was difficult and expensive for unions, 
and involved problems for management in 
trying to prevent collections on the shop 
floor in working time, and because the cost 
and burden of payroll deduction on a small 
scale seemed trivial. 

The point I draw from this review of the 
development of union security provisions is 
that they represent a logical reaction to a 
need, and to a need that generally speaking 
was legitimate, granting the acceptance of 
unions as an inevitable partner in an 
advanced industrial structure. The provi- 
sions developed may not always have been 
the wisest to reconcile the best interests of 
all concerned, but to the extent they spring 
from legitimate needs their mere cancella- 
tion may leave the problem unsolved. 


Turning to the effects of the different 
types of union security, Mr. Gossage said 


check-off provisions undoubtedly help a 
union gain some financial security but 


involve a minimum of restriction on the 
free choice of the individual. 


Once compulsory association with the 
union (irrevocable check-off) is introduced 
in any form, the union hierarchy is pre- 
sented with a weapon of much greater power. 
If an employee must remain a member in 
good standing as a condition of continued 
employment, the union may have the final 
say in an individual’s employment regardless 
of his value or conduct as an employee. 

Loss of membership in the union means 
loss of employment; and in the case of 
industries or occupations with widespread 
organization it may mean loss of the oppor- 
tunity to earn a living. This places an 
enormous disciplinary power in the hands 
of the union. 

Even when strictly controlled by safe- 
guards in the union constitution, it must 
press strongly towards conformity and obed- 
ience to the powers-that-be; under the provi- 
sions of many union constitutions it may 
leave the dissident individual completely at 
the mercy of the controlling group in the 
union. 


On the argument that a union needs the 
disciplinary power inherent in the union 
shop to guarantee compliance with the 
terms of the collective agreement, Mr. 
Gossage agreed that a secure union may 
be easier to deal with and more effective 
in promoting industrial harmony. But the 
benefits of such security may be bought at 
too high a cost, he declared. 

While there may be sounder means of 
achieving those benefits, “Management does 
well to remember that insecurity for unions 
is generally destructive of a harmonious 
and effective relationship,’ he warned the 
delegates. 

On the closed shop, the speaker pointed 
out that under a closed shop agreement 
the union hierarchy can bar a man from 
pursuing his craft for the rest of his work- 
ing life—‘‘a control over the rights of the 
individual not matched by any _ respon- 
sibility to outside authority”. 

On union-controlled hiring halls, Mr. 
Gossage said the problem was to retain 
the advantages—the orderly dispatching of 
labour to casual jobs or short-term pro- 
jects, and the guarantee of the competency 
of the workers supplied—without granting 
unrestricted power to the union. 

The alternatives to union-controlled hir- 
ing halls seem to be goverment control of 
hiring halls as an adjunct to employment 
offices or active union-management partner- 
ship in the operation of the halls; the 
choice is obvious, he said. “It would seem 
to be a challenge to employers in industries 
with a pattern of hiring halls or union 
control of labour supply to work out 
arrangements that will effectively associate 
management with the unions in this func- 
tion 
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The union shop is a declared objective 
of much of the labour movement, he went 
on, but if Management has “a philosophy 
of acceptance of unions, of recognition of 
a legitimate and useful function to be 
performed by them, there is hope that the 
passage of time may blunt the drive 
for more extreme forms of security and 
encourage constructive means of organizing 
the relationships between management, 
union and employees. 


“The struggle for equilibrium (between 
the three groups) can be confined in more 
healthy limits if no one of the parties has 
real fear for its continued existence,’ he 
declared. 


Mr. Gossage then defined the interests 
of each of the three parties. Management’s 
obligation to manage the business demands 
continued co-operation of the working 
force; therefore Management has had to 
agree to restrictions of its power by collec- 
tive agreement. It is the “duty” of Manage- 
-ment not to bargain away powers that are 
essential to the proper conduct of the 
business. He included among such powers 
the selection, disciplining and discharge of 
employees, all of which are affected by the 
closed shop and union shop. 


But, he pointed out, having written 
compulsory-unionism clauses into its col- 
lective agreements, Management cannot 
now ask for their legislative prohibition. It 
may be that society must eventually curb 
unions’ power or impose increased respon- 
sibility on them, but in the meantime 
“Management’s job is to seek for areas 
of stable and constructive relationships 
rather than attempt to confine an opponent 
in restrictions imposed from without”. 


The aim of unions is to achieve status, 
security and power, he continued. By a 
willingness to grant reasonable security and 
status, Management may reduce the unions’ 
drive for power. 

Too much power is probably as bad in 
the Jong run for unions as too little security. 
An entrenched hierarchy can lose touch with 
its membership and generate pressures that 
may eventually rise to explosive pitch. This 
is particularly so when open opposition and 
discussion of controversial issues may be 
stifled by union control of employment. This 
suggests that the type of power involved 
in compulsory union membership as a con- 
dition of continued employment is not desir- 
able in terms of healthy growth of the 
union. 


Turning to the individual, Mr. Gossage 
reminded his audience that in most cases 
the individual is quite happy to have to 
be a union member or to have to pay 
dues. The problem of the individual is 
generally the problem of the rights of the 
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minority; respect of the rights of a minority 
is a hallmark of democratic society, he said. 

“In my opinion, in a developed industrial 
society, making the right to employment 
dependent on acceptability for membership 
in a union cannot be justified,” he declared. 

In some situations security for the 
union may be the best path to a stable 
relationship with management. This may 
require compulsory payment of dues from 
individuals but, Mr. Gossage thought, this 
compulsion was not a serious invasion of 
the right of the individual. “In accepting 
employment in any organization the 
individual accepts certain restrictions on 
his free right of choice.” 

The speaker could see no difference in 
principle between a worker’s being required 
to contribute to health and welfare protec- 
tion and his being required to contribute 
to the support of a bargaining agent. But 
there is a clear distinction between a com- 
pulsion that may affect the individual’s 
livelihood and one that touches only his 
pocket, he said. 

Mr. Gossage then dealt with the ques- 
tion: “Should a union shop be permitted 
such as exists in the United States under 
the Taft-Hartley Act, where a man cannot 
be deprived of employment except for 
non-payment of dues, or should union 
security be confined to a compulsory check- 
off of dues, as in the Rand Formula?” 

If Management should feel that union 
security is constructive in their particular 
situation, “I would incline myself to a 
compulsory check-off of dues,” he said, 
“but I can see no compelling reason for 
legislative interference with bargaining in 
this particular area.” 

The only justification for legislative inter- 
ference with union security provisions lies 
in the safeguarding of the rights of the 
individual, he declared. Recent cases have 
shown that the remedies available at law 
to an aggrieved party are not adequate to 
protect him effectively. 

It was because this problem exists that 
Mr. Gossage believed legislation was neces- 
sary to forbid provisions making an 
individual’s employment or continued em- 
ployment dependent on membership in a 
union. . 


Panel Discussion 


To conclude the industrial relations con- 
ference, a panel composed of three promin- 
ent lawyers discussed the papers presented 
by Prof. Petro and Mr. Gossage. 

Prof. Maxwell Cohen, professor of law 
at McGill University, said the problem 
mentioned in Mr. Gossage’s paper has four 


components: (1) the problem of free asso- 
ciation and conditions under which such 
associations may impose rules; (2) the 
opportunity for free choice by individuals; 
(3) the problem of maximum mobility of 
Capital and Labour with stability; and 
(4) the claims of minorities in group life. 

“The presence of union security clauses 
is part of a larger story of the search by 
unions for bargaining strength; attacks on 
union security by some sections of Manage- 
ment are part of a suspicion of the whole 
union movement,” he said. 

The question of union security was, in 
fact, part of the larger question of the 
arbitrary use of power in our society, he 
added. 

Prof. Cohen described the present position 
thus: “Unions are much stronger but they 
continue to be remarkably vulnerable; 
Management is far more amenable to the 
needs of unions than they were; and unions 
themselves are more conscious of the weak- 
nesses of their constitutional mechanisms 
and of the need to constitutionalize power.” 

The term “right-to-work” was a mis- 
nomer, he concluded, “because it gives the 
public the impression that what we are 
talking about is a guarantee of work”. 

Raymond Caron, QC, of Montreal, declar- 
ing that Management had moved from the 


defensive to the offensive, suggested that 
the CMA aim at complete prohibition of 
all union security clauses except the volun- 
tary check-off. 

“IT believe Canada and the provinces 
should enact right-to-work laws prohibiting 
all forms of union security, including main- 
tenance of membership and the Rand For- 
mula, except the voluntary check-off,” he 
said. 

He described a_ collective bargaining 
agreement as a “compulsive” agreement 
because Management is compelled to bar- 
gain in good faith with a party in whose 
selection it has had no part. 

R. V. Hicks, QC, of Toronto, thought 
unions’ objections to right-to-work laws 
indicated their fear that they might not be 
able to maintain membership without com- 
pulsion. He also believed that unions, as 
employers were, should have to be “legally 
constituted personalities”. 

“A trade union is not the employees’ 
alter ego; it is their bargaining agent,” he 
said. “A trade union’s true role is to 
represent the employees in collective bar- 
gaining; it is not designed to supplant the 
employee in his relationship with the em- 
ployer. 

“The question 1s: Are employees losing 
control of their bargaining agent?” 





Conference of Representatives of 
TUC Unions Catering for Women 


Delegates to 28th annual meeting discuss changing pattern of women’s 
employment, participation of women in the trade union movement, equal 
pay for equal work, and scientific and technical education for girls 


The changing pattern of women’s employ- 
ment, participation of women in the trade 
union movement, equal pay for equal work, 
and scientific and technical education for 
girls were the major subjects discussed at 
the 28th Annual Conference of Representa- 
tives of Unions catering for Women Work- 
ers, held in London, England, April 25 
and 26, 1958.1 

The 173 women attending the meeting 
included 144 delegates from 48 affiliated 
union organizations, 10 delegates from 
10 local Women’s Advisory Committees, 





1Women Workers, Report of the 28th Annual 

Conference of Representatives of Trade Unions 
Catering for Women Workers, London, April 25 and 
26, 1958. Published by Trades Union Congress, 
London W.C.1. 


three fraternal delegates and 16 visitors. 
Miss B. Anne Godwin, OBE, Chairman of 
the National Women’s Advisory Committee, 
presided. 

(The National Women’s Advisory Com- 
mitte, an advisory body of the TUC dealing 
specifically with the problems of working 
women, is composed of seven members of 
the General Council of the TUC and 
five representatives nominated by affiliated 
union organizations and elected at the 
Annual Conference of Representatives of 
Unions Catering for Women Workers. Local 
Advisory Committees are organized in the 
industrial centres of the country.) 

The conference discussed and adopted the 
Advisory Committee’s report for 1957-58 
and passed a number of motions dealing 
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with women’s wages, educational quality for 
women, factory rest rooms, and part-time 
workers, among other subjects. 


Women’s membership in organizations 
afhliated to the TUC totalled some 
1,401,400 in 1957, an increase of more than 
17,000 from 1956. 


Changes in Women’s Employment 


The remarkable changes in women’s 
employment were stressed by the Chairman 
in her opening remarks. Not only has the 
number of women working risen greatly— 
eight million women were in paid employ- 
ment in Britain in 1958, compared with six 
million in 1939—but the increase in the 
number of married women working has 
been startling. In 1950 (the first year for 
which statistics are available), married 
women in employment numbered 2,850,000; 
by 1956, the number had risen to 3,720,000, 
l.e., In that year nearly 50 per cent of all 
women working in Britain were married. 


The economic consequences of employing 
married women in such large numbers were 
touched upon. “For years,” Miss Godwin 
stated, “they (married women) have been 
the only additional source of labour avail- 
able to meet the expansion of industry and 
the increase in production. Industry, be it 
noted, has expanded on women’s rates 
of pay. 

“In many homes, a comparatively high 
standard of living has been secured only on 
the basis of two incomes going into one 
house.” ‘The fear was expressed that should 
the present rising unemployment trend con- 
tinue, the position of married women in 
industry would be affected and with it the 
standard of living in many homes. 


Participation of Women in Trade Unions 


The vital need for greater participation 
by women in the trade union movement 
was emphasized by many delegates. The 
report of the Advisory Committee outlined 
a number of events undertaken during the 
year by local women’s committees to 
interest women in joining the ranks of 
organized workers. One of these was “Fes- 
tival of Women” held at Wembly in 
June 1957. 


Because delegates thought that interest 
alone was not enough and that women 
should play as large a part as possible in 
the trade union movement, the conference 
requested the appropriate body in the TUC, 
in co-operation with the Women’s Advisory 
Committee, to consider “what measures 
should be taken to encourage Trades Coun- 
cils to undertake activities which will attract 
women to participate”. 
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Equal Pay for Equal Work 


A motion dealing with equal pay 
expressed alarm at the “continued policy 
of the employers in refusing to concede 
the principle of equal pay for equal work 
or the rate for the job”. Although the 
principle had been accepted for some 
administrative workers, civil servants, tea- 
chers and local government workers, 
progress in the industrial field was not 
satisfactory. 

One of the reasons advanced for this lack 
of progress was that women in industry are 
badly organized. Individual unions should 
exert strong pressure in their own areas and 
women should be made aware of how much 
their unions can do for them, it was 
recommended. 

The low level of women’s wages was also 
discussed and the danger of “cheaper, 
labour” in periods of unemployment was 
underlined. The conference expressed the 
opinion that the trade union movement 
should give special consideration to the 
need for a co-ordinated policy aimed at 
raising the whole level of women’s wages. 


Educational Equality 


Educational equality for women was 
another of the conference’s objectives. In 
particular, attention was focused on the 
limited opportunities offered to women to 
study scientific and technical subjects. This 
largely stemmed from the shortage of 
teachers of scientific and technical subjects 
in girls’ secondary schools. 

Parents also had a part to play, it was 
pointed out, not only in encouraging their 
girls to study scientific subjects but in 
exerting pressure on girls’ schools to provide 
adequate training in this field. 

The conference passed a motion request- 
ing the TUC “to press the Government to 
take all possible steps to increase the 
number of qualified women teachers of 
science and mathematics and to see that 
all girls’ schools are as well equipped as 
boys’ schools for teaching” these subjects. 
Unless this were done, the delegates felt, 
the improvement of living standards in 
this technical and scientific age would be 
prejudiced. 


Weekend Schools for Women in Unions 


The TUC organizes eight weekend schools 
each year for the purpose of stimulating 
the interest of women members of affil- 
lated unions in trade unionism and to 
encourage them to play a more active part 
within their own organization. The National 
Women’s Advisory Committee regards these 
schools as among the most successful of its 
activities. 


The schools are intended primarily for 
women new to the trade union movement 
but the report of the Advisory Committee 
shows that about one fifth of the 215 women 
attending in 1957 had previously attended 
one or more similar schools. Two weekend 
schools for advanced students have there- 
fore been approved for 1958. Study in these 
schools will be more specialized than in 
the regular ones. 


TUC Summer Schools 


In 1957, of the 177 persons attending TUC 
summer schools, only 24 were women. 
Forty places are reserved for women each 
year and the conference expressed concern 
that the facilities available were not being 
fully used. 

Among the reasons advanced for the 
small number of women attending these 
schools were that domestic duties made it 
difficult for married and often single 
women to attend classes and that many 
women suffered from a feeling of diffidence 
in attending courses with men. The con- 


ference passed a motion urging women to 
take full advantage of the educational 
facilities offered by the TUC General 
Council and by their own individual unions. 


Part-Time Workers 


About three quarters of a million women 
were in part-time employment in Britain 
in 1957, and the rising trend of married 
women working indicates that this type of 
work will be more and more sought after. 
A motion was passed, therefore, “that in 
view of the number of married women who 
have to go out to work the conference 
asks the Women’s Advisory Committee to 
investigate the opportunities for part-time 
work and the wages and conditions opera- 
ting in part-time jobs”. 

Among other subjects dealt with were: 
the need for day nurseries for children of 
working mothers, for legislation regulating 
health, safety and welfare conditions in non- 
industrial employment, and for the protec- 
tion of workers in occupations involving 
exposure to radiation, and the effects of 
automation on women’s employment 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during First Quarter of 1958 


Deaths from industrial accidents* decreased by 137 from the previous 
quarter. Of the 212 fatalities in the January-March period, largest 
number, 48, occurred in construction; 36 occurred in manufacturing 


There were 212+ industrial fatalities in 
_Canada in the first quarter of 1958, accord- 
ing to the latest reports received by the 
Department of Labour. This is a decrease 
of 137 from the previous quarter, in which 
349 were recorded, including 38 in a supple- 
mentary list. 

During the first quarter there were four 
accidents that resulted in the deaths of 
three or more persons in each case. On 
March 5, 11 men were drowned at Laval 
Des Rapides, Que., when the coffer dam in 
which they were working collapsed under 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2, page 818. 


+The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the first quarter of 1958 is probably greater 
than the figure now quoted. Information on acci- 
dents which occur but are not reported in time for 
inclusion in the quarterly articles is recorded in 
supplementary lists and_ statistics are amended 
accordingly. The figures shown include 56 fatalities 
for which no official reports have been received. 


the pressure of ice. At Angus, Ont., six 
civilian employees at a government explo- 
sives depot were killed when charges they 
were handling exploded and demolished a 
100-foot-long building. Three fishermen 
from Port Simpson, B.C., were lost on 
January 6, when their fishing vessel was 
wrecked during a storm. On February 28, 
three men working on a power project on 
the Peribonca River, Que., were killed when 
the rock drill they were using struck a 
dynamite charge. 

Grouped by industries (see chart p. 742), 
the largest number of fatalities, 48, was in 
construction. This figure includes 22 in high- 
way and bridge construction, 16 in miscel- 
laneous construction and 10 in buildings and 
structures. In the same period last year, 
64 fatalities were recorded in this industry: 
97 in buildings and structures, 21 in miscel- 
laneous construction and 16 in highway 
and bridge construction. During the fourth 
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quarter of 1957, 85 fatalities were listed: 39 
in buildings and structures, 24 in miscel- 
laneous construction and 22 in highway 
and bridge construction. 


In manufacturing there were 36 fatalities; 
of these 10 were in wood products, 9 in 
iron and steel and 7 in the transportation 
equipment group. For the same period last 
year, 55 deaths were reported, including 14 
in iron and steel, 13 in wood products and 
10 in the transportation equipment group. 
Work injuries during October, November 
and December 1957, resulted in 50 deaths, 
of which 10 were in each of the iron and 
steel and transportation equipment groups, 
7 in wood products and 5 in food and 
beverages. 


Mining accidents caused the deaths of 
34 persons, 18 occurring in metalliferous 
mining, 9 in non-metallic mineral mining 
and 7 in coal mining. During the first three 
months last year, 43 fatalities were recorded 
in this industry. These included 24 in 
metalliferous mining, 138 in non-metallic 
mining and 6 in coal mining. In the fourth 
quarter of 1957, 57 deaths were reported: 
34 in metalliferous mining, 14 in coal min- 
ing and 9 in non-metallic mining. 

Accidents in logging resulted in the 
deaths of 27 persons during the first quarter 
of 1958, a decrease of 6 from the 33 that 
occurred during the same period last year. 
In the fourth quarter of 1957, 32 lives were 
lost in this industry. 


In the service industry, accidents were 
responsible for the deaths of 22 persons; 
this is an increase of 3 from the 19 recorded 
during each of the first and fourth quarters 
of 1957. 


During the quarter, accidents in the trans- 
portation industry resulted in the deaths 
of 20 persons including, 9 in steam railways, 
6 in local and highway transportation and 
4 in water transportation. For the same 
period of 1957, 56 deaths were reported, of 
these, 22 occurred in local and highway 
transportation, 16 in steam railways and 15 
in water transportation. During October, 
November and December 1957, 57 deaths 
were recorded, of which 16 were in local 
and highway transportation, 14 in each of 
the steam railways and water transportation 
groups and 8 in air transportation. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in 
these quarterly articles, prepared by the 
Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved per- 
sons gainfully employed and that occurred 
during the course of, or which arose out 
of, their employment. These include 


deaths that resulted from industrial dis- 

eases as reported by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are 

| compiled from reports received from the 

various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 

the Board of Transport Commissioners 


and certain other official sources. News- 
paper reports are used to supplement — 
these data. For those industries not 
covered by workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, newspaper reports are the Depart- 
ment’s only source of information. It is 
possible, therefore, that coverage in such 
industries as agriculture, fishing and 
trapping and certain of the service groups 
is not as complete as in those industries 
which are covered by compensation legis- 
lation. Similarly, a small number of 
traffic accidents which are in _ fact 
industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 





An analysis of the causes of the 212 
fatalities recorded during the quarter 
(see chart 000) shows that 68 (382 per 
cent) of the victims had been “struck by 
tools, machinery, moving vehicles or other 
objects.” Within this group the largest 
number of deaths, 16, was caused by falling 
trees or limbs. Nine were caused by auto- 
mobile or trucks, nine by objects falling 
or flying in mines or quarries and eight 
by cranes, derricks, other hoisting or con- 
veying apparatus. 

In the classification “collisions, derail- 
ments, wrecks, etc.,” 39 fatalities were 
recorded. These include 20 as the result of 
automobile or truck accidents, 12 tractor 
or loadmobile accidents and 4 involving 
watercraft. 

“Falls and slips” were responsible for 29 
fatalities during the period, 26 of which 
were the result of falls to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario, where 
there were 75. In British Columbia there 
were 37 and in Quebec 33. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 93 fatalities in January, 53 in February 
and 66 in March. 





A series of four articles based on the Department’s recently published Survey of 
Married Women Working-for Pay in Eight Canadian Cities has been published in 
Asahi Shimbun, one of the most widely circulated daily newspapers in Tokyo. 

Japanese interest in this study stems from the postwar increase in the number of 
married women workers in that country and the problems they face in fulfilling the 


dual role of homemaker and worker. 
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Successful Rehabilitation—VIII 


Eighth in a series of articles on success in rehabilitation achieved 
through the precise matching of the handicapped person to the job 


This is the eighth in a series of articles 
illustrating that the particular demands of 
any job—the unique combination of skill, 
aptitudes and attitude required in the 
worker—can often be met by a disabled 
person not by coincidence but by a precise 
matching of the person to the job. 


A woman who continued to work as a 
lining-maker and power sewing machine 
operator for 12 years despite the crippling 
effects of a rare ailment finally had to leave 
that type of work and was seeking other 
employment. 


The disease, which struck her when she 
was 26 years old, affects the muscles and 
nerves of the back and spine, causing 
grotesque curvatures of the spine: she was 
bent forwards and sideways at about a 
60-degree angle and had to support her 
head by holding it up with her hand. It 
did not affect the use of her legs, arms or 
hands, however. 


As the cause of the disease is not known, 
a complete cure is doubtful. 


The special placement officer was very 
much startled when she first saw the 
woman about 18 months ago when she 
reported to a National Employment Service 
office to file a claim because of a temporary 
layoff. Since her first visit, she has been 
interviewed on several occasions in the 
special placement unit and the officer has 
noted a remarkable progress in her con- 
dition. Through therapy treatments, she 
can now stand up straight, unsupported, for 
several minutes. Although her walking 


When the National Employment Serv- 
ice was established by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1940, a Handicapped 
Section of the Special ‘Placements Divi- 
sion was set up to provide special 
employment assistance to physically dis- 
abled workers. It was created for the 
express purpose of rehabilitating into 
employment those disabled persons cap- 
able of working but who, because of their 
physical, mental or emotional handicaps, 


might otherwise remain on the fringe of 


the employment market. The Section’s 
special placement officers concentrate their 
efforts on, in the words of the manual of 
instructions, persons who, on account of 
injury or disease of a character which is 
likely to last more than six months, or 
on account of congenital conditions, are 
substantially handicapped in obtaining 
or keeping employment of a kind generally 
suited to their age, previous experience 
and qualifications. 
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position is the same, when seated she can 
sit up straight and hold her head upright 
without any support. 


In January of this year when she again 
reported to the SPO, she was mentally 
depressed. She told the SPO that she could 
no longer continue as a power sewing 
machine operator but had to support her- 
self. She was very despondent as she did 
not know what else she could do. 


Her doctor was contacted before rehabili- 
tation was considered. He told us that, 
as she was the eldest of eight children, 
during the depression she had to go to 
work at the age of 15 and therefore was 
unable to continue her education beyond 
Grade VIII. He assured us, however, that 
intellectually she was capable of holding 
a much more responsible job. 


We then called the Dominion Business 
College and explained the situation to the 
principal. He kindly offered to give her 
a trial as a typist trainee for a week, free 
of charge. This was done, following which 
he reported that while her learning ability 
was good and her work showed promise, in 


his opinion she would not be acceptable 


to employers “as her handicap seemed to 
have a depressing effect on the class and 
might also have the same effect on an 
office staff, in spite of her good assets such 
as her pleasant manner, good speaking 
voice and attractive style of dress”. Because 
of this report, the rehabilitation services 
were hesitant to refer her for a training 
course. 


On her own initiative, she rented a type- 
writer and continued practising until she 
reached a speed of 30-85 words per minute. 
Her work was accurate and well set up. The 
NES then decided to train her as a tele- 
phone receptionist with typing ability as 
an asset. She was referred to the Crippled 
Civilians for training as a _ switchboard 
operator. Again, however, the training 
officer could not give any encouragement as 
to her employability, although he did say 
her learning ability was excellent and her 
pleasant manner and clear diction were 
definitely suitable to telephone work. 


The SPO still felt convinced that the 
woman was employable and acceptable to 
employers and made several employer rela- 
tions visits for this purpose. Eventually the 
SPO was successful in having a personnel 

Continued on page 764 


Civilian Rehabilitation 


Rehabilitation Demonstration at ILO 


Delegates to 42nd International Labour Conference see demonstration 


of U.S. rehabilitation techniques by patients of Dr. Howard A. Rusk 
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Director, Institute of Physical Medicine and Rehabilitation, New York 


The importance of adapting to national 
circumstances and national policy the 
methods used to promote the employment 
of physically handicapped persons was 
pointed out by a recommendation adopted 
by the International Labour Organization in 
1955. This is illustrated by the contrast 
between the policy followed by Great 
Britain and some other countries, and that 
favoured by United States authorities. 

Dr. Howard A. Rusk, Director of the 
Institute of Physical Medicine and Re- 
habilitation, New York University, and 
President of the World Rehabilitation Fund, 
writing in the New York Times says that 
in Great Britain and some other coun- 
tries of Europe the government requires 
that the physically handicapped shall be 
given priority for certain kinds of work. 
Employers must hire a fixed percentage of 
their employees from special registries of 
the handicapped. 

Typical jobs that are thus reserved are 
running elevators and looking after park- 
ing lots. 

Brazil is now considering the establish- 
ment of such a compulsory quota system. 

In the United States, on the other hand, 
most authorities on _ rehabilitation are 
strongly opposed to such a plan, Dr. Rusk 
‘says. They assert that the emphasis should 
be on ability rather than on disability; 
and they contend that to guarantee employ- 
ment for those who suffer physical dis- 
ability serves as a deterrent to rehabilitation 
and individual initiative. 

They argue that the method provides 
no incentive to the disabled person to 
improve himself or to the employer to 
make the most of disabled workers. Instead 
of this the American authorities favour the 
methods laid down by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Handicapped. 


In this system the underlying idea is 
that nearly all handicapped persons, even 
those severely handicapped, can become 
productive workers if properly rehabili- 
tated, trained and placed in the right kind 
of jobs. As evidence of the slower but 
more effective results of this system its 
exponents contend that physically handi- 
capped workers are suffering less in the 


present recession in the United States than 
in previous periods of the kind. 

To show the results that can be obtained 
by the methods of rehabilitation used in 
the United States, a special demonstration 
was given to delegates to the 42nd Inter- 
national Labour Conference in Geneva by 
Dr. Rusk and two of his former patients. 

One of the patients, Paul Francolon, a 
French jockey and twice winner of the 
Grand Prix, broke his back in a racing 
accident in 1946. After spending seven 
years in bed he came to New York for 
treatment, and learned to walk with braces 
and crutches. Since returning to Paris five 
years ago he has been employed at one 
job. 

The other patient, Steve Kalcandis, a 
former major in the Greek air force, 
became paralysed as a result of a flying 
accident. 

The purpose of the demonstration, the 
idea of which originated with David A. 
Morse, Director General of the ILO, was 
to impress upon the delegates the social 
and economic possibilities of rehabilitation 
of the physically handicapped. 

* * * 

A further step towards rehabilitating the 
handicapped in Canada has been taken with 
the opening in Toronto of Operation 
Reliance Limited, according to an article 
in Industrial Canada for May 1958. 

The firm has a twofold task—giving em- 
ployment to handicapped persons and train- 
ing them to take positions on a competitive 
basis with persons who are not handicapped. 
The plant can employ 30 persons at a time. 

Management has indicated that Opera- 
tion Reliance is not looking for charity to 
carry on its work. It is in the industrial 
field on a competitive basis and intends 
to remain so. 

At the present time the firm has four 
contracts to make parts for plastic wind- 
shields for motor launches, parts for assem- 
bling charcoal broilers, and other items. 

The company is patterned after a US. 
firm, Abilities Incorporated, which was 
started in 1952. Today that company has 
more than 300 handicapped persons on its 
payroll. It began with four. 
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With the Women's Bureau 





65th Annual Meeting of the 


National Council of Women 


“Women in the world of work,” one of reports discussed, outlined four 
topics for study by local councils: equal pay legislation, household 
workers who “live in,’ married women working, and vocational training 


A report on “Women in the world of 
work” by the trades and professions com- 
mittee of the National Council of Women 
was discussed at the Council’s 65th annual 
meeting, in Vancouver, B.C., June 5 to 11. 

In her report, Miss Eleanor Morley, 
Chairman of the committee, drew attention 
to the changing pattern of women’s employ- 
ment in Canada. “One of the most striking 
changes in the composition of Canada’s 
labour force over the last 20 years has 
been the increasing participation of married 
women in paid employment,” the report 
stated. 

“Education and vocational training have 
had an important influence on women’s 
employment. Women generally have been 
quoted as unwilling to take vocational 
training and education for the professions. 
It is now an established fact that many 
women will be in the labour force for most 
of their adult lives, excepting during child- 
bearing and child-rearing. Even though 
their immediate sights may be set on 
marriage, young women must be encouraged 
to seek further education and training in a 
specific profession or occupation.” 

The report of the trades and professions 
committee outlined the four broad areas 
suggested for study by the local councils 
during the year. These were: 

1. Equal pay legislation, with a view to 
promoting it in provinces where it does not 
exist and to examining its effectiveness in 
provinces where it does. 

2. Household workers employed on a 
“living-in” basis. Difficulties in finding per- 
sons willing to become household workers. 
Promoting coverage of these workers by 
the Unemployment Insurance Act and the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

3. Married women working. Examination 
of the special problems confronting the 
married woman with a job outside the 
home. 

4. Vocational training facilities. Promot- 
ing improvement of facilities for the training 
of both young and older women in skilled 
occupations. 
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Reports from local councils showed that 
the suggested subjects received attention 
in many parts of the country. 


The Edmonton Local Council reported 
the introduction of Equal Pay Legislation 
in Alberta in 1957 “after several years 
of... concentrated effort on the part of 
interested women’s groups”. In Halifax and 
New Westminster the question of extension 
of Unemployment Insurance Coverage and 
Workmen’s Compensation Benefits to house- 
hold workers employed on a “live in” basis 
was being studied. A panel discussion on 
the employment of women was reported by 
the Vancouver Local Council. Various 
aspects of the question were covered, from 
“Her first job: How is she equipped for 
it?” to “The mature woman re-entering 
employment after a lapse of time.” Resolu- 
tions were passed in May by the Calgary 
Local Council requesting the federal Gov- 
ernment to re-establish courses it once 
provided for training and certifying house- 
hold workers and to greatly expand the 
vocational training program to accommodate 
the older person as well as the young 
person. 


The trades and professions committee is 
one of a number of standing committees 
of the National Council of Women, whose 
object is “to unite in a Dominion federa- 
tion, for the betterment throughout Canada 
of conditions pertaining to the family and 
the state, all societies and associations of 
women interested in philanthropy, religion, 
education, literature, art or social reform.” 


Twenty-two nationally organized societies 
are now afiiliated to the Council, which in 
1957 had 650 local and seven provincial 
councils throughout the country. 


During the past winter, several local 
councils co-operated in promoting the 
Department of Labour’s campaign to fur- 
ther winter employment. 


From the Labour Gazette, July 1908 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Nine-hour day established in shops of Canadian Northern Railway but 


at cost of 2-cent-an-hour pay cut. 


A nine-hour day was established, and 
some skilled workers agreed to a reduction 
of 2 cents an hour, under a new schedule 
of working conditions that went into effect 
on May 1, 1908, for shop hands of the 
Canadian Northern Railway in Winnipeg. 

Employees of the Ottawa Electric Rail- 
way, aS a result of an agreement reached 
before a conciliation board appointed under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
recelved an increase in wages of 1 cent an 
hour, or 10 cents a day for a standard 
day’s work. The Lasour Gazette for July 
1908 reported also that “a _ substantial 
benefit accrued to the employees of the 
second, third and fourth years, in having 
the whole instead of half the cost of their 
uniforms provided by the company. Some 
minor changes in working conditions were 
also agreed upon.” 

It was estimated that 24,000 harvesters 
would. be needed to help in gathering the 
western crop, which promised to be the 
largest the Prairies had ever had. 

“The number of men engaged on railway 
construction was increased during June, 
but the supply of labour was equal to the 
demand. It was estimated that in July 
about 9,000 men would be employed on 
the Grand Trunk Pacific railway alone,” 
the Lasour GaAzeTTE said. Some _ 1,000 
labourers were reported to be at work on 
the extension to the Temiskaming and 
Northern Ontario Railway, grading north 
and west of the Abitibi River, and about 
800 men were grading on the International 
Railway in New Brunswick. 

“It was announced by the government 
that a railway from Saskatchewan to Hud- 
son Bay, a distance of about 500 miles, and 
at an estimated cost of $30,000 per mile, 
would be built,” the Gazmrre reported. 

“In connection with the carrying out of 
clvic improvement works in the city of 
Winnipeg, Man., under fair wages schedules, 
it was recently proposed that in view of 
the large number of men of varying effi- 
ciency unemployed in the city the can- 
didates offering themselves for work should 
be graded according to their capacity and 
paid accordingly,” the Lasour GAzETTE 
reported. “The proposal to abrogate the 
fair wages principle was not approved, and 
the city therefore is employing only the 


Railway builders increase activity 


more able-bodied among those presenting 
themselves.” 

It appears that “a slight difficulty” 
occurred between the management of the 
Dartmouth ferry in Halifax and the engi- 
neers employed by it. In August of the 
previous year the engineers had agreed to 
a reduction in pay from $67 to $65 a month 
because their hours were shortened. Since 
then their work was said to have increased 
and they asked that the rate of $67 should 
be restored, “this being the same pay they 
received some 14 years ago, with 25 cents 
per hour for shop work”. 

This request evidently not being granted, 
four of the engineers stopped work. “This 
only left the chief engineer to operate the 
steamers, and as there was much difficulty 
in handling traffic, there was a consultation 
held between the management and the 
engineers on June 25, when the increase was 
granted and the engineers resumed work.” 
The Lasour GazeTts adds: “The engineers 
had not immediately left work, as they 
might have done, but worked several hours 
so as not to have the line completely 
stopped. This no doubt greatly expedited 
the settlement.” 

The locomotive works and the Angus 
shops of the CPR in Montreal, which had 
been running with only a quarter of their 
staff for six weeks, re-opened in June 1908 
as a result of orders for 150 locomotives, 
and 600 hands were taken on “for both 
night and day work”. 

The Lapour GaAzeTTEe reported that the 
Halifax city council “at its session on the 
26th June unanimously granted $500 to 
be expended jointly by the council and 
the Trades and Labour Council in enter- 
taining the delegates to the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada at the meeting 
to be held in September.” 

In Regina a deputation representing the 
Trades Congress of Canada and the Regina 
Trades and Labour Council waited on the 
Government to protest against the proposed 
employment of convict labour in the con- 
struction of the Broad Street bridge. The 
Government assured the deputation that 
considering, as the GazErTe put it, the 
“numbers of unemployed free men to be 
had,” it did not intend to employ convict 
labour. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Minister Addresses 42nd Conference 


Declares Canada’s most important labour legislation is that which 


"establishes ground rules for collective bargaining”. 


Claude Jodoin, 


Worker Delegate, participates in debate on Director-General’s report 


Canada’s most important labour legisla- 
tion, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, informed delegates to the 42nd 
Session of the International Labour Con- 
ference at Geneva, is not that which deals 
with minimum wages, hours, or even health 
and safety—important though these matters 
are. 

“Tt is rather our legislation which en- 
courages and establishes ground rules for 
collective bargaining. This legislation estab- 
lishes a procedure for employers to recog- 
nize the union representing the majority 
of their workers and for bargaining in good 
faith between parties. 

“Freedom of association, which has long 
been a fundamental right of Canadian 
workers, has thus been strengthened and 
given flesh and bones and blood. With that 
sort of approach to labour problems the 
role of the Government in labour-manage- 
ment relations in Canada, though important, 
is secondary. 

“The Government is prepared to enforce 
and protect the workers’ right of organiza- 
tion where necessary, although any positive 
action in this respect is seldom called for. 
It is also ready to protect each party against 
unfair practices by the other. It offers 
conciliation services when negotiations break 
down.” 

The Government provides information 
and statistics on various economic trends 
which the parties can take into considera- 
tion when they bargain, he continued, and 
helps to provide a generally favourable 
economic climate. “This includes striving 
to promote and maintain employment, 
income and investment, sound standards of 
social security, and various types of safety 
and protection measures,” matters that 
cannot be adequately dealt with by collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Mr. Starr welcomed the emphasis the ILO 
is currently putting on its industrial rela- 
tions program. “The ILO can do useful 
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work, I believe, in providing means for 
the exchange of information on methods 
of industrial relations in various countries,” 
he said. 


In Canada, appraisal of the way different 
methods of industrial relations are working 
out in practice is continually going on, he 
said, citing the grant by the Department of 
funds to the universities for independent 
research in this field. He also called atten- 
tion to the current study of Ontario labour 
relations legislation by a committee of the 
Legislature. 

In the same spirit I have recently invited 
employer and labour organizations to express 
their views on our federal legislation. This 
constructive review of our experience is a 
vital part of our search for better patterns 
of industrial relations, and in this spirit 
also we are very much interested in a new 


approach the ILO may be making in its 
expanded industrial relations program. 


The rise in Canada’s average standard of 
living has meant that more attention can 
be paid to groups below the average, the 
Minister said. “Hence, there has been an 
upsurge of interest in the older workers, in 
handicapped workers and in the problems 
of minority groups.” 

Legislation is not always the answer in 
dealing with these matters. “It is next to 
impossible, for example, to find legislation 
that goes all the way to providing for 
women workers’ satisfactory wages and 
equality of opportunity to fill the high- 
paying occupations.” 

While commending the ILO’s Conventions 
and Recommendations on these subjects, 
he warned that exclusive emphasis should 
not be put on this form of approach. 

If we put too much reliance on the setting 
of legislative standards, whether at the 
national or international level, we are 
deceiving ourselves. We must also seek to 
achieve our aims by study and education, 
and by the exchange of information based 
on our varying types of experience. 


Hon. Michael Starr 
Pledges Continued Support 


This is what we are doing in Canada to 
supplement our legislation on equal pay and 
fair employment practices, through publica- 
tions, talks, conferences, panel discussions, 
films and other devices. And I believe there 
is a clear role for the ILO, beyond the 
adoption of international instruments, in 
promoting discussions as to how the objects 
of the instruments may be implemented... 


Mr. Starr then presented statistics illus- 
trating the rapid pace of Canadian economic 
expansion during the past 10 years. Popu- 
lation has increased from 124 million in 
1947 to some 17 million, and the labour 
force has expanded by well over a million 
workers to six million today. The rapid 
pace in economic development was reflected 
in rising incomes and consumption. 


“A reduced tempo in economic activity 
began to appear in 1957, a trend that con- 
tinued into 1958. Investment and employ- 
ment both eased off towards the end of 
1957,” he said. He attributed the reduction 
in job opportunities to reduced demand for 
consumer durables and a smaller cut of 
pulpwood. 

By early 1958 total employment fell slightly 
below year-earlier levels. Although employ- 
ment levels held up well, unemployment rose 
substantially. 

About half of the unemployment during 
the past winter was due to customary 
seasonal layoffs, principally from the agri- 
culture, construction, transportation, logging, 
lumbering and fishing industries. 





The other half developed partly from a 
weakening demand for labour and partly 
from a rapid rise in the labour force. 
This rapid growth in the labour force was 
due mainly to the 282,000 immigrants, an 
unusually large number who came to Canada 
in 1957. I am happy to say, however, that 
the worst seems to be over and that the 
situation is improving. 


Mr. Starr went on to say that the 
Government of Canada has taken a number 
of “vigorous steps” to stimulate employ- 
ment, mentioning that last year $300 million 
was made available for building of homes; 
there was a reduction in personal income 
taxes; the period of seasonal benefits for 
unemployed workers was extended, and this 
was further extended this year. 

While the number of unemployed persons 
in Canada was 500,000 in the middle of 
April, the number of persons employed at 
that time was greater than had been the 
case a year earlier. 

Mr. Starr complimented the ILO for its 
imaginative search for ways and means of 
providing direct assistance to countries that 
are developing their labour standards, and 
noted that he was impressed a few weeks 
ago by the speed and competence with 
which the ILO Office supplied his Depart- 
ment with information on how other 
countries were dealing with a_ particular 
administrative problem in which Canada’s 
Labour Department was interested. 

Great admiration for the fundamental 
objectives and activities of ILO were ex- 
pressed by Mr. Starr. He pledged the 
“continued support of the Government and 
people of Canada for the ILO and the aims 
and objectives for which it stands”. 


Claude Jodoin 


The “crying need” for internationally 
conceived capital development projects in 
less-developed countries, and for economic 
aid and technical assistance programs in the 
constant battles against poverty, disease 
and ignorance, was drawn to the attention 
of the delegates by Canada’s Worker Dele- 
gate, Claude Jodoin, President of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress. 

“We in Canada are particularly pleased 
with the activities of the ILO in the newly 
developed nations of the world and with 
the realization that the scope and emphasis 
not only of social policy... but of the 
whole world picture have changed markedly 
since the Second World War.” 


The Canadian labour movement, in 
association with free labour everywhere, 
has consistently made its voice heard 


against colonial oppression and supported 
national self-determination, and welcomed 
the achievement of independent status by 
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some 20 nations containing more than one 
third of the world’s population, Mr. Jodoin 
declared. 

Comparatively few gains have been made 
in the economic and social fields, he added. 
“If world peace is to be maintained, the 
frightful gap between the have and have-not 
nations of the world must be narrowed and 
ultimately filled.” 

The CLC President commended the activ- 
ities of the ILO in the _ less-developed 
countries, the expansion of regional activ- 
ities, the new emphasis placed on industrial 
committee meetings and discussions and 
the part played in these meetings by the 
industrially less-advanced countries, the 
growth of the ILO Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance and the emphasis 
placed on the manpower and migration 
programs. 

The ILO contribution to the problem of 
labour-management relations is of great 
significance and we are prepared to share 
our experience in this field with other 
countries, he said. In view of the wide 
range of activities we cannot but wel- 
come the renewed interest in management 
development and workers’ education. 

Because with all the goodwill in the 
world, with the most efficient and dedicated 
staff, with imaginative leadership, the ILO 
nonetheless cannot afford to develop any 
fundamental new approaches for the benefit 
of the new nations and member states of 
the organizations, he pointed out. “There 
is a crying need for internationally con- 
ceived capital development projects in the 
less-developed countries and for economic 
aid and technical assistance programs in the 
constant battle against poverty, disease and 
ignorance. This tremendous task must be 
tackled by the more fortunate member 
states, working through the United Nations 
agencies which were created for that specific 
purpose. And unless this problem is tackled 
with speed, generosity and imagination the 
ILO cannot hope to make a substantial 
contribution in the foreseeable future to the 
welfare of the people in newly independent 
nations.” 

Although Canada has been one of the 
most generous contributors, per head of 
population, to the international agencies 
responsible for rendering technical assist- 
ance and technical aid, he said, “we none- 
theless feel that we are not doing enough 
and that a larger portion of our total 
national income should be channelled into 
economic aid projects to less-developed 
nations.” 

A vastly expanded program of capital 
development and economic aid is still one 
of the most pressing and unresolved prob- 
lems facing mankind, Mr. Jodoin said. 
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He agreed with the remarks of Director- 
General Morse in his report to the con- 
ference that “the value and prestige of the 
ILO’s work rest in large part upon the 
traditional research, information and stand- 
ard-setting activities of the ILO. The new 
methods and approaches discussed in this 
report are necessary, and already are of 
proved value, since they bring the ILO’s 
work to more people in practical ways. 
These new activities complete the picture, 
highlight it in new ways, but must never 
be allowed to obscure the fundamental com- 
position and background provided by tradi- 
tional work.” 


Mr. Jodoin said he would prefer to see 
the Organization take a new look at exist- 
ing Conventions and Recommendations, 
adjust some of them to the changed and 
still changing conditions of the newly 
developing industrial society, and begin 
research and discussion on new standards 
so as to fill the gaps which obviously still 
exist, rather than halt its search for new 
standards and its expansion of the Inter- 
national Labour Code, as some have 
suggested. 


The tripartite structure of the ILO lends 
itself admirably to this work and to the 
fulfilment of the basic aims and purposes 
of the Organization. It also gives the ILO 
an additional advantage over other inter- 
national organizations in bringing its pro- 
gram closer to the great mass of the people 
of the world and in associating the workers’ 
and producers’ organizations in the formula- 
tion of policy and in support for budgetary 
expansion on the part of member states. 


He concluded by assuring the delegates 
that the ILO “will continue to enjoy the 
full support of the wage earners of Canada 
and the organized labour movement of our 
country”. 


Chairman of Governing Body 


In his speech at the opening of the Con- 
ference, Emilio Calderon Puig, Chairman of 
the ILO Governing Body. noted that the 
conference this year was being held at a 
time when technology, nuclear physics and 
the exploration of space had taken tremen- 
dous strides forward. 


“Men in every part of our planet,” he 
said, “are fearfully scanning the horizon to 
try to find out where these changes are 
leading us. 


“Hitherto, the dismal truth is that their 
contribution towards peace and the raising 
of the living standards of the working 
masses has not equalled their contribution 
towards the fears and anxieties of our time. 
We must achieve peace within a just and 
human international order, or witness the 


annihilation of 20th Century civilization 
and the cultural heritage handed down by 
our forefathers.” 

The ILO was a powerful force that could 
help to promote co-operation in the cause 
of world peace, he added. 

Referring to ideological differences, he 
said: “Our task is not to perpetuate social 
inequalities and the barriers which keep 
countries apart, but rather to combat them 
with energy and determination—to enhance 
man’s self-respect by enforcing human 
rights, in short, by helping to foster condi- 
tions in which the world can return to 
common sense and man can devote his 
energies to the task of peace.” 


Conference President 


Basanta Kumar Das, Pakistan’s Minister 
of Labour and Education, was elected pres- 
ident of the conference. In his address to 
the delegates he told them that the peoples 
of Asia, where more than half the world’s 
population dwells, are emerging successfully 
through their struggle for political independ- 
ence; they are still fighting their battles 


against poverty, unemployment, under- 
employment, inequalities, ignorance and 
disease. 


At press time the Conference was still in 
session. 





Ireland Tenth to Ratify Forced Labour Convention 


Treland last month ratified the ILO Con- 
vention on the Abolition of Forced Labour, 
the tenth nation to do so since the Con- 
vention was adopted at last year’s Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

Ratifications by Italy of two Conven- 
tions on freedoms have also been registered. 
The two Conventions are: the Convention 
on Freedom of Association and Protection 
of the Right to Organize (No. 87) and the 
Convention on the Right to Organize and 
Collective Bargaining (No. 98). 

Convention No. 87 has now been ratified 
by 33 countries, No. 98 by 38 countries. 


Ratifications Now Exceed 1,800 


During the last ten years the number 
of ratifications of ILO Conventions has 
risen from about 1,000 to more than 1,800. 

During this brief period ratifications have 
increased far in excess, both numerically 
and proportionately, of those recorded dur- 
ing corresponding periods before the war. 


There has also been a shift in the propor- 
tion of ratifications received from the dif- 


ferent regions: a steadily increasing share 
of the total is being taken by Africa, Asia 
and the Middle East, with a corresponding 
decrease in the percentage (but not in 
figures) for Europe and the Americas. 


ILO Director-General David A. Morse 
points out that while fewer instruments 
have been adopted by the International 
Labour Conference during the last decade 
than during the first and second decades of 
ILO’s existence, “those which have been 
developed are, in my view, well adapted 
to the needs of the world social situation 
today and have for that reason had a 
particularly healthy influence on the evolu- 
tion of social policy in the areas which 
they treat. 

‘Tt is significant that six alone of the 
more important of the Conventions adopted 
since June 1947 (the two on freedom of 
association and the right to organize and 
collective bargaining, and those on em- 
ployment service, protection of wages, 
labour inspection and equal pay) have 
already received a total of 172 ratifications.” 





Freedom-of-Association Survey Seen Promoting Respect for Human Rights 


The ILO’s world-wide freedom-of-associa- 
tion survey “may open a new stage in inter- 
national efforts to promote respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms,” 
ILO Director-General David A. Morse told 
the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council at its 26th session. The factual 


survey which is to include on-the-spot 
studies in ILO member countries will get 
underway next year, he said, recalling that 
the governments of the United States and 
USSR have asked that survey missions be 
sent to their countries. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


An active, conscientious labour-manage- 
ment job-safety committee can be the most 
effective tool in combatting industrial acci- 
dents, according to Arthur Francis, Accident 
Prevention Director of the British Columbia 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, and a 
member of the Joint Forest Products Safety 
Committee. 

At a meeting of the Committee in Van- 
couver, he said much of the success of 
this year’s Forest Products Safety Week, 
which started May 12, will depend on the 
actions of the safety committees and the 
support of the 60,000 workmen in the 
forest products industry of B.C. 

Sponsored by labour, management and 
government, the week was opened by the 
raising of no-accident flags over hundreds of 
operations. If an accident occurred in an 
operation the flag was to be lowered. For 
the past several years there has been an 
appreciable drop in the number of indus- 
trial accidents during Safety Week. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board acci- 
dent prevention regulations state that a 
firm that employs more than 20 workmen 
must form a joint labour-management 
safety committee, which must hold regular 
meetings to discuss and implement safe- 
working procedures. Reports of these meet- 
ings are sent to the Board, where they are 
carefully checked. 

Mr. Francis singled out the employers 
in the forest products industry as being the 
most safety-conscious employer group in 
the province. “Their efforts have helped 
immeasurably to reduce the accident rate 
from 119 accidents per million man-hours 
worked in 1947 to fewer than 50 in 1957. 

“Labour unions too, are recognizing that 
their participation in safety will have a 
marked effect on accident rates. Many of 


them have taken steps in this direction,” 
he said. 





* * * 

In a series of reports on plant safety, 
Tom McHugh, Safety and Security Officer 
at Fleet Aircraft Limited, Fort Hrie, Ont., 
outlined some basic ideas of accident pre- 
vention through co-operation. He Said, in 
part: 

“Safety and its effect on the company’s 
efficiency concerns us all. I cannot urge 
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too strongly that no opportunity be missed 
to encourage interest in our accident pre- 
vention activities. To reach our objective 
of an accident-free year, we need everyone 
to be safety minded. Success in an endeav- 
our to promote safety comes nearer when 
all understand the objective and display 
interest. 

“Tt has been proved that 98 per cent 
of accidents can be prevented, either by 
the person involved or by _ supervision, 
through the attitude towards safety that it 
builds among the employees. The success 
of almost completely avoiding accidents to 
employees is a constant challenge. Not one 
of us likes to feel we are less efficient than 
someone else, and in accident prevention 
work there is no need for anyone to be 
less efficient than the best. 

“A safety program does much more than 
prevent accidents. It can increase produc- 
tion, improve employee relations and make 
operations more efficient. But, one thing 
we must all expect from a safety program 
is the reduction in the number of accidents.” 

2 * * 

Labour-management committees function 
effectively in many non-manufacturing 
organizations. Among establishments where 
such committees are particularly effective 
are schools, hospitals and similar institu- 
tions. A large part of the cost of operation 
in these establishments is in building main- 
tenance and there are many problems 
requiring attention. In many cases the 
active co-operation and advice received 
from those engaged in this work through 
labour-management committees have helped 
management to reduce costs and also im- 
prove service. 

A typical example of what can be done 
is shown in the minutes of a meeting of a 
committee in a Western school system, 
where no less than 20 different items were 
discussed. These items included recom- 
mendations for changes or improvements in 
cleaning and maintenance supplies and 
equipment, reports on equipment, the con- 
dition of fixtures, causes of damage, and 
the problems occasioned in the use of 
school buildings by outside organizations. 





Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and _ assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 
field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 












INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during May. The Board issued 
eight certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered one representation vote, 
and rejected two applications for certifica- 
tion. During the month the Board received 
ten applications for certification, allowed 
the withdrawal of two applications for 
certification, and received one application 
for revocation of certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed in the company’s Data 
Centre at Saint John, N.B. (L.G., Feb., 
Deas) 4 

2. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of helpers, packers, 
warehousemen and garage employees of 
M. Rawlinson Limited, operating in and 
out of the City of Toronto (L.G., May, 
p. 493). 

3. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of road train conductors 
employed by The Toronto, Hamilton and 
Buffalo Railway Company (L.G., May, 
p. 493). 

4. Syndicate of Employees of Station 
CHRL, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Radio Roberval Incorporée, Roberval, Que. 
(L.G., May, p. 494). 

5. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, on behalf of a unit of 
stationary engineers and their helpers em- 
ployed by Canadian Arsenals Limited at 
its Gun Ammunition Division, Lindsay, 
Ont (UGE June.) 628). 

6. Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 204, on behalf of a unit 
of janitors employed by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation in Toronto (L.G., 
June, p. 628). 

7. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on behalf 
of a unit of dispatched longshoremen em- 
ployed by the Tidewater Shipping Company 


Limited in the loading and unloading of 
coastwise vessels in the Vancouver area 
(L.G., June, p. 628). 

8. Local M-128, United Marine Workers’ 
Division of District 50, United Mine Work- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers and marine engineers em-- 
ployed aboard vessels owned or operated 
by the Clarke Steamship Co. Limited and 
its associated companies: La Compagnie 
de Transport du Bas St. Laurent Ltée, 
Magdalen Islands Transportation Company, 
Limited, North Coast Steamship Co. Ltd., 
North Pioneer Steamship Co. Ltd., Gulf 
Ports Steamship Co. Ltd., Terra Nova 
Steamship Co. Ltd., La Traverse Riviére- 
du-Loup St. Simeon Limitée, La Compagnie 
de Navigation Charlevoix-Saguenay Limi- 
tée, and Inter Island Steamship Company 
Limited (L.G., June, p. 628). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Nordair Mechanics Association Inc., ap- 
plicant, Nordair Ltd., Roberval, Que., 
respondent, and International Association 
of Machinists, intervener (L.G., June, p. 
628). The Board ordered a vote of the 
employees affected, with the name of the 
applicant organization only on the ballot 
(Returning Officer: C. E. Poirier) (A cross- 
application by the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists was rejected—see below). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, Ontario Northland Railway, 
respondent, and Order of Railway Con- 
ductors and Brakemen, intervener (L.G., 
May, p. 493). The application was rejected 
for the reason that it was not supported 
by a majority of the employees eligible 
to cast ballots in a representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board. 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 
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2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, applicant, Nordair Ltd., Roberval, Que., 
respondent, and Nordair Mechanics Asso- 
ciation Inc., intervener (L.G., June, p. 628). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that it was not supported by a majority of 
the employees in the bargaining unit 
deemed appropriate by the Board (A repre- 
sentation vote was ordered in a cross- 
application filed by the Nordair Mechanics 
Association Inc.—see above). 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of maintenance and 
ground service personnel employed by 
TransAir Ltd., Winnipeg (Investigating 
Officer: J. S. Gunn) (An earlier application 
affecting this same unit was withdrawn— 
see below). 


2. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers Union, Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Mac- 
Cosham Storage and Distributing Company 
Limited, operating in and out of Kingston, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 

3. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers Union, Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Dew 
Moving and Warehousing Limited, Toronto 
(Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act pro- 
vides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation 
for application to industries within pro- 
vincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the fed- 
eral Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two _ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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5. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 990, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Superior Cartage 
(Lakehead) Limited, Fort William, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

6. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union No. 880, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers. of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of Leamington Transport (Western) Lim- 
ited, operating in and out of terminals in 
Manitoba and Ontario (Investigating Offi- 
cer? J's. Gunn): 

7. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company employed in its Data Centre at 
Montreal (Investigating Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 

8. Canadian Association of Nuclear Energy 
Technicians and Technologists, Local 1568, 
CLC, on behalf of a unit of technicians 
employed by Atomic Energy of Canada 
Limited, Chalk River, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: G. A. Lane). 

9. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit of 
construction equipment operators employed 
by the Poole Construction Co. Lid., in 
the Yukon Territory (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 


10. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Eldorado Mining and Refin- 
ing Limited, employed in its Port Hope 
refinery (Investigating Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. International Association of Machin- 
ists, applicant, and “TransAir Ltd., Win- 
nipeg, respondent (L.G., June, p. 628) (A 
new application was submitted later in 
the month—see above). 

2. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, Local 169, applicant, and Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., June, p. 628). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 


W. K. Guttridge, et al, applicants, the 
International Association of Machinists, 
respondent, and Eastern Air Lines, Inc., 
respondent. The application was for revoca- 
tion of the certification issued by the Board 
October 9, 1956, to the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists in respect of a unit 
of clerical and traffic personnel employed 
by Eastern Air Lines, Inc., at Montreal 
Airport, Montreal Ticket Office, Montreal 
Reservations and Communications, Uplands 
Airport, and Ottawa Ticket Office (L.G. 
1956, p. 1543). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
7 before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Construction Contractors of White- 
horse, Yukon Territory, Poole Construction 
Company Limited, Dawson and Hall Lim- 
ited, Whitehorse, Y.T., and Local 2499, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America (Conciliation Officer: 
D. 8S. Tysoe). 


2. Hill the Mover (Canada) Ltd. and 
General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union, 
Local 31 (Conciliation Officer: D. 8. Tysoe). 

3. Canadian National Railways (Niagara, 
St. Catharines and Toronto Railway— 
Motormen, Conductors and Bus Operators) 
and Amalgamated Association of Street 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Local 846 (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


4. Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express 
and Station Employees (Conciliation Off- 
cer: R. Trépanier). 


5. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic 
and Central Regions) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers (Conciliation Offi- 
cers: R. Trépanier and R. Duquette). 


6. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Cal- 
gary, and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 326 (Conciliation Officer: 
aoe (atin) 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Boyles Bros. Drilling (Alberta) Lim- 
ited, Yellowknife, and Western District 
Diamond Drillers’ Union, Local 1005, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(L.G., June, p. 629). 
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2. Trans-Canada Air Lines and Canadian 
Air Line Navigators’ Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (L.G., June, 
p. 630). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in April to deal with a 
dispute between The Owen Sound Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Owen Sound, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
June, p. 630) was fully constituted in May 
with the appointment of Judge W. S. Lane, 
Picton, as Chairman. Judge Lane was 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members 
Hon. W. E. Harris, QC, Markdale, and 
Harold Simon, Toronto, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the Com- 
pany and Union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in April to deal with a 
dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic, Central and Western 
Regions, including Newfoundland District) 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen (L.G., June, p. 680) was 
fully constituted in May with the appoint- 
ment of Hon. Mr. Justice Andre Mont- 
petit, Montreal, as Chairman. Hon. Mr. 
Justice Montpetit was appointed in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, T. R. Meighen, QC, 
Montreal, and A. E. Matthews, Parry 
Sound, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in April to deal with a 
dispute between Canadian National Rail- 
ways (MV Blwenose—Yarmouth-Bar Har- 
bour Ferry Service) and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers (L.G., June, p. 630) 
was fully constituted in May with the 
appointment of H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, 
Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Goldenberg 
was appointed in the absence of a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers Prof. Meagher, Halifax, and Clifford 
Scotton, Montreal, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

4, The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in April to deal with a 
dispute between Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Locals 501, 502, 503 and 508) (L.G., June, 
p. 630) was fully constituted in May with 
the appointment of F. E. Harrison, Van- 
couver, as Chairman. Mr. Harrison was 
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appointed on the joint recommendation 
from the other two members, C. G. Robson, 
Vancouver and George Home, Vancouver, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

5. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in April to deal with a 
dispute between The Packers Steamship 
Company Limited and the National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers of Canada 
Inc. (L.G., June, p. 630) was fully con- 
stituted in May with the appointment of 
F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, as Chairman. 
Mr. Harrison was appointed on the joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, T. R. Watt, Vancouver, and Elwyn 
Hopkins, Vancouver, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

6. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in March to deal with a 
dispute between Association of Lake Car- 
riers (Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
N. M. Paterson and Sons Limited, Colonial 
Steamships Limited, Upper Lakes and 
St. Lawrence Transportation Company 
Limited, Mohawk Navigation Company 
Limited, Hall Corporation of Canada, 
Beaconsfield Steamships Limited and Sin- 
cennes-McNaughton Line Limited, La 
Verendrye Line Ltd.) and National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc. (L.G., May, p. 495) was fully con- 
stituted in May with the appointment of 
H. Carl Goldenberg, Montreal, as Chair- 
man. Mr. Goldenberg was appointed in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Francis Gerity, 
Toronto, and Colin A. Gravenor, Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company .and union 
respectively. 


Board Reports Received during Month 

1. Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company, and Lodge 767, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, Local 
96, Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees and Lodge 217, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America (L.G.,, 
March, p. 271). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 


2. Canadian National Railways (Barge 
and Ferry Service, Port Mann, B.C.) and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. and Canadian Marine 
Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., Jan., p. 69). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Westward Shipping Limited (MV 
Britamerican) and Seafarers’ International 


Union of North America, Canadian District 
(L.G., Feb., p. 175). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 


Strike Following Board Procedure 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Service) 
and Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North Ameriac, Canadian District (L.G., 
April, p. 397). Strike against Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service) only. Stoppage 
of work occurred May 16. 


Industrial Inquiry Commission Appointed 


During the month the Minister appointed 
KE. G. Taylor, Toronto, as Industrial In- 
quiry Commission to mediate a dispute 
between the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (British Columbia Coast Steam- 
ship Service) and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(see above). 


Strike following Royal Commission Report 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (L.G., March, p. 256). Stoppage 
of work occurred May 11; work resumed 
May 13. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 
Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway Company 


and 


International Association of Machinists, Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees, and Brotherhood of 


Railroad Signalmen of America 


The Board set up in this matter on your 
instructions consisted of Harold Lande, QC, 
Chairman, Paul S. Smith, QC, nominee of 
the employer, and Mare Lapointe, nominee 
of the employees.., 


Produced with the authorization to set 
up the Board was a memorandum of refer- 
ence, signed by the parties’ representatives, 
stating that “the only matter on which the 
parties are deadlocked concerns the ques- 
tion of rates of pay and working hours for 
hourly-rated employees covered by these 
respective collective agreements”, The col- 
lective agreements referred to are the three 
Separate agreements with the three above- 
mentioned unions. 


The Board, in exercising its functions 
under Section 32 of the Act, was unable to 
bring about agreement between the parties 
in relation to the matters referred to it and 
therefore proceeded to hear the parties. 
Four meetings were held for hearing the 
parties’ contentions and any facts they 
cared to lay before the Board, these hear- 
ings being held on March 4, 5, 20 and 28, 
1958. 


The Board subsequently met privately on 
April 2, 1958 and April 25, 1958, for two 
long sessions in an endeavour to reach a 
unanimous agreement, but without success. 
In consequence the award made herein is 
a majority award in which the Chairman 
and Mr. Paul Smith are in accord. Mr. Mare 
Lapointe will file a minority opinion. 
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The evidence at the hearing showed that 
the employer was a railway and common 
carrier operating some 360 miles of line out 
of Seven Islands, Quebec, to the iron mines 
operated by the Iron Ore Company, and its 
main freight traffic consists of iron ore. 
The railway company was built for the 
purpose of transporting this iron ore. The 
employees are represented by three separate 
unions, which have separate collective agree- 
ments with the Railway. Due to the excep- 
tionally rugged and rigorous conditions of 





During May, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 


deal with the dispute between Quebec 
North Shore and Labrador Railway Com- 
pany and Local 767, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists and Lodge 96, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees, and Lodge 217, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Signalmen of America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Harold Lande, QC, Montreal, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Paul 8S. Smith, QC, and 
Mare Lapointe, both of Montreal, the 
nominees of the company and _ unions 
respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Smith. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Lapointe. 

The text of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced here. 
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labour in a pioneer country and the fact 
that the Railway operates only between 
seven and eight months a year, a consider- 
ably higher scale of wages was necessary to 
attract workers to this area. Two of the 
expiring contracts called for a 54-hour week 
during open season with overtime at time 
and one half for all work in excess of 
40 hours per week. The evidence showed 
that there has been a good deal of excess 
overtime. The Company now proposes to 








Present 
Rates 
Ta DOULCT weicie cele ciee eee eceerrtelsesielesicinis 1.55 
Machine Operator ....-.eeeeeeeeeeereeee 1.72 
GaATIalyy Mone einenis nici hres eis cleleisefeeNeralstere'e'ece.s 2.16 
INTEGHEATINOH Uoetoe cteide = c etecieiciemiatelelarsierere s sleiexe 2.22 
MEGS — poolencnooaSeoObO OUD CU UD GO GOGDt 2.33 


reduce the official work week to 48 hours, 
with overtime to be paid for all work in 
excess of 40 hours. The unions foresaw that 
the take-home pay would now be reduced, 
since the Railway obviously intended to 
reduce the total number of hours to be 
worked. Hence a demand for an increase 
in wages. 

As a result of negotiations the Railway 
had offered the unions a two-year contract 
with increases in wages as follows: 


Hourly increase offered Hourly increase offered 
11-9-57 11-9-58 
— .20c — $1.75 — .10c — $1.85 
— .20c — $1.92 — .1le — $2.03 
— .20c — $2.36 — .15¢e — $2.51 
— .20c — $2.42 — .15c — $2.57 
— .20c — $2.53 — .16¢ — $2.69 


(The .20c hourly increase applies to all present rates; the 10c-16c increase in the second year on 


a selective basis. examples as above). 


As appears from the foregoing, the 
increase was to be retroactive with regard 
to the 20¢ to September 11, 1957, and 
would, in fact, be greater than it would 
appear to be, due to the rather unusual 
overtime provisions in all the agreements, 
which provided for the payment of over- 
time at the rate of 14 times for all hours 
worked over 40 hours in any one week or 
in excess of eight hours per day. Thus, for 
anyone who worked more than forty hours, 
the increase per hour beyond 40 hours in 
one week or eight hours in one day at time 
and a half would be for these overtime 
hours 30¢ per hour. The same reasoning 
would apply to the increase in the second 
year. 

The unions based their whole case on 
the contention that the Railway was pro- 
posing to reduce certain hours paid for at 
overtime rates, which, if these were 
eliminated, would not give them, in their 
first year in any event, the same take-home 
pay that they had been receiving due to 
the long hours and so-called “excess” over- 
time that they had been earning. However, 
this is not the ordinary case of a normal 
work week being reduced, but is an attempt 
by the Railway to eliminate some overtime 
hours which constituted a heavy labour 
penalty by reason of the time-and-a-half 
rates of pay in cases where a shorter work 
week could handle the traffic volume. 

On reference to the agrements, which 
have to be taken separately, the unions’ 
case, which was presented on behalf of all 
three unions on a uniform basis, becomes 
very difficult to justify on an over-all basis, 
in that in one case, i.e., that of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, the 
agreement provided only for a work week 
ef nine hours per day and 45 hours per 
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week. The proposal of the Railway in the 


new agreement was to increase this normal 
work week to forty-eight hours. In this 
case, therefore, no reduction in the normal 
work week is contemplated, although it is 
true that in the busy season the machinists 
habitually work a longer week. However, 
in none of the three agreements did the 
Railway guarantee any maximum work 
hours per day or per week. This, it appears 
to the undersigned, is a very important fact 
to be considered in arriving at a conclusion 
herein. If less work was available, obviously 
the employee on hourly rates would earn 
less money, and the agreements so provided. 

As the case was presented at the hearing 
it was common ground that in the new 
agreements to be entered into, while certain 
working hours would be set out as a normal 
work week, i.e., 48 (with overtime over 40), 
the same condition would apply as had 
applied in the previous agreements, that 1s, 
that such working hours as were set out 
would not be construed as a guarantee of 
work hours per day or per week. If work 
was available, it appeared probable that 
overtime beyond the 48 hours would be 
worked, with a consequent increase in earn- 
ings, while, if work was not available, of 
course less hours would be worked and 
earnings would be proportionately reduced, 
which is the ordinary situation in hourly 
paid employment. 

It appeared to the undersigned that the 
Railway’s intention to eliminate, if possible, 
the penalty of excess overtime hours was a 
justifiable move in furtherance of economies 
in the operation of the railway and _ par- 
ticularly in view of the present depressed 
condition of the steel industry in the United 
States, which is operating at less than half 
of capacity and which is practically the 


only customer for the iron ore which forms 
almost 100 per cent of the freight traffic 
handled by this railway. It is obvious that 
a continuation of this depressed condi- 
tion could seriously reduce the railway 
operations, 

While it is true that certain special con- 
ditions of operation apply to this railway, 
operating as it does in a relatively unpop- 
ulated area and on the rugged frontier, it 
appeared that this had always been taken 





into consideration and rates far above any- 
thing else in railway operation in Canada 
were and are being paid. The large increases 
offered further increased this disparity. 

In this connection, Exhibit C-8, produced 
by the Railway, showed the following com- 
parisons between the Canadian National 
Railways, which, of course, have equalized 
rates with the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
and the Quebec North Shore and Labrador 
Railway Company: 


EXAMPLES—COMPARISON OF PRESENT RATES 
MAJOR CANADIAN RAILWAY (CNR) AND QNS & LR 


CNR 


Classification 
(DBS) Rate/hr. 
INS Chini St mene dye ere teen eters 1.899 
Cannan ets . Wu Maa © taal 58. 1.80 
SQCUOMIONN kG R ew ocoddocanesd (highest rate) 
DEcthloneehHOrernan ae yee eee eee 12.845 
(per day) 


Basic Wage Per Month 


O10} wib.0 6.10 06) ©) © 60-8 056-0: 60 «6 


(Paid for 2054 hrs. per 
month at 1.843/hr.) 

(All services rendered except 
if worked on rest day) 


It must be noted, however, that these 
rates are the present rates and will be 
increased under the Railway’s proposal by 
20¢ per hour as of last September and a 
further 10¢ to 16¢ per hour during the 
second year of the contract, these increases 
being subject to the effect of overtime as 
above noted. 


The Company in offering a two-year con- 
tract with further increases in the second 
year is also taking the risk that the present 
business recession might affect it even more 
adversely during the last year of the con- 
tract. Despite the rejection of the Com- 
pany’s offer by employees during negotia- 
tions, the Company has left its offer open 
for acceptance throughout the present con- 
ciliation hearing, a procedure which is not 
usual but indicates the employer’s good 
faith. 


In view of the foregoing and the proof 
offered at the hearing the undersigned con- 
sider the rates paid and the increases 
offered by the employer to be fair and 
reasonable under the circumstances. It 
would not be right at this time, with the 
current business outlook, to penalize the 
emp:oyer by recommending that they pay 
increases higher than those already offered. 

In conclusion, therefore, the undersigned 
recommend that the Railway’s offer of a 
two-year contract incorporating the sug- 
gested working hours and the hourly 
Increases offered by the Railway should 
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QNS & LR 
Basic wage Basie wage 
per week Rate/hr. per week 
$75.96 2.275 $ 91.00 
72.00 210 86.80 
55.44 1.602 64.08 
64.25 123.00 


(All services rendered) 


Basic Wage Per Month 
$600.00 
(For 234 hrs/mon in sum- 
mer and 195 hrs/mon in 
winter) 
(All services rendered) 


$378.43 





be accepted by the three unions involved 
in this dispute and agreements signed 
accordingly. 


The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) Harotp Lanpg, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Pau S. Smrrx, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


It is with considerable regret that I could 
not prevail on the Chairman and company 
nominee to render a unanimous or majority 
report in connection with the above dispute. 


The terms of reference of the Conciliation 
Board were restricted to wages and reduc- 
tion in hours and the retroactivity as well 
as the terms of the agreement to be recom- 
mended to the parties. 


The salient facts adduced in evidence 
were the following: 


1. The Company, although operating a 
railway system, cannot be compared to any 
other railway since it exists only to haul 
the iron ore extracted by the parent com- 
pany Iron Ore. Any attempt to analyse 
the financial situation and returns of Quebec 
North Shore, then becomes illusory in 
terms of comparing with other railways. 


2. The work to be performed by em- 
ployees grouped in the three unions 
involved offers the characteristic of being, 
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because of climacteric conditions, very 
highly seasonal in most cases, lasting only 
a few months in many instances. 

3 The term “work week” in the past, 
and to a very large extent even today, has 
not even a remote resemblance to what it 
means in ordinary collective agreements. 

Evidence was adduced that many em- 
ployees, in 25 weeks, did more hours than 
other Canadian industrial workers do in 
52 weeks. 

4. Earnings at first sight appear very high 
as compared to the Dominion Bureau Statis- 
ties for the average Canadian worker. 

5. The Company reiterated by written 
brief and verbal representations that it was 
planning to reduce the number of hours for 
almost all employees. 

6. The parties came within a matter of 
7 cents per hour to settle this dispute 
amicably. 

7. Both parties were agreed on a two-year 
agreement retroactive to the expiration date 
of the previous agreement. 

8. There was no case made by the Com- 
pany as against retroactivity of wages. 
Company position 

In its brief and argument, the Company 
represented that it was: 

(a) planning to reduce hours; 

(b) offering in order to compensate said 
reduced hours and to maintain the incentive 
to these employees to offset very difficult 
and abnormal working conditions, an 
increase of 20 cents for the current year 
and a further increase of from 10 to 16 cents 
for the second year of the proposed 
agreement; 

(c) paying very high wages as compared 
to other railways and as compared to basic 
wages of other industrial workers. 

Unions’ position 

(a) This railway cannot be compared to 
any other railway since it is not operated 
basically as a profit-making organization 
but is part and parcel of the processing of 
a larger company owning it. 

(b) The earnings, although high, are to 
be explained by the recognized necessity for 
highly inviting remuneration in order to 
attract workers in the face of extraordinary 
hardships. 

(c) The planned reduction of hours, if 
not fully compensated, would reduce the 
take home pay considerably, thereby turn- 
ing away a number of workers. 

(d) The offer of the Company was just 
about maintaining some take-home pay as 
long as the reduction in hours did not go 
too far. 

(e) Since negotiations started, a sharp 
rise in the cost of living results in a loss 
of real earnings of 7 cents. (It is to be 
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noted that since the close of hearings, the 
said cost of living has jumped to a new 
high, making the figure of 7 cents obsolete). 


Study of evidence 

It appears to this member of the Board 
that the very fact that the Company did 
not, as it could have, withdrawn the offer 
of 20 cents and 10 cents to 16 cents 
indicates very seriously that it understands 
the necessity of offering the opportunity of 
high earnings in order to keep the man- 
power despite conditions of work capable 
of turning aside the majority of workers. 
The Company, fully recognizing that factor, 
had to make such an interesting offer even 
before a Board. 

As to the contention that the nominal 
hourly rates are high and that on the basis 
of the offer and the earnings, the Company 
is very generous, it is quite debatable. 

Many regions in Canada today offer 
nominal basic rates as high as those shown 
on the Company schedule of rates of pay, 
to workers not required to endure the hard- 
ships prevalent in the area where Quebec 
North Shore operates. 

The own figures of the Company show 
that the offer made would normally main- 
tain the take-home pay of the workers 
affected. The unions do not seem to quarrel 
too much with the Company on this point. 

However, said offer of the Company does 
not take into account the loss in real earn- 
ings consequent to the increase in the cost 
of living and does not provide for the said 
increase. 

Basically then, we could see that the only 
area of disagreement was the compensation 
for the cost-of-living increase, assessed at 
that time at 7 cents per hour. 

Majority decision 

My colleagues, called upon to pass on 
this evidence, seemed to retain only the 
following facts from the file: (a) high earn- 
ings, (b) the offer of the Company; and 
outside of the file (c) the business outlook. 

I do not believe that the earnings, con- 
sidering the excellent financial position of 
Quebec North Shore and especially of Iron 
Ore, and considering the very long hours 
put in a relatively short period of possible 
work in the year, and considering the hard- 
ships inherent to a. job in that frontier’s 
area, are that high. The very offer of the 
Company which was not withdrawn is very 
significant in this connection. It seems that 
the Company has understood the necessity 
for high wages much better than my col- 
leagues did. 

As to the offer of the Company, I wish 
to point out that the significance of this 
offer is to be found in the desire of this 
Company to reduce overtime work without 


endangering the flow of manpower. For 
that reason, this offer only proves that the 
Company is desirous to maintain the take- 
home pay for its own good. 

The business outlook, although not 
pleaded by the Company, is the pivotal 
point of my colleagues’ position. They have 
completely ignored the value of the unions’ 
contention that there would be a loss in 
real wages because of the cost of living. 

It is rather disconcerting to find out as I 
did that the majority of this Board, despite 
the absence of plea by the Company to the 
effect that business was bad last year or 
would be this year attached an extreme im- 
portance to the business outlook in general. 

When unions in the face of excellent 
business outlook, base part of their claim 
for increased wages and benefit on the 
future, they are bluntly told that increases 
must be geared to the year elapsed since 
last agreement was signed. “Even though 
the future is rosy, they are not entitled to 
speculate on that to justify increases. If 
they turn to the past year and claim, as 
they could have, that since the past year 
was very good they should get an increase, 
they are met by the argument that since 
incapacity to pay is not alleged, they cannot 
adduce evidence of financial position or 
they are told, as in this case, that since the 
future seems bleak, they must forget about 
the argument of the prosperous past year. 
With that type of reasoning, they can 
never win. 

However, the unions’ basic demand in this 
particular instance was even more funda- 


mental. In a year when the iron ore indus- 
try prospered, they say, we are accepting 
the Company offer which with reduced 
hours shall only maintain the same take- 
home pay, but we point out that this take- 
home pay shall be devaluated this year and 
has been for numerous months in the past, 
because living has cost more due to a sharp 
increase in the cost of living. Since this 
Board cannot go ultra petita, this claim 
must be maintained at the 7 cents quoted, 
forgetting the most recent increase in cost 
of living. The Chairman of this Board, 
who in the past seemed to be receptive to 
at least cost-of-living wage increases, and 
the company nominee have failed to under- 
stand the fundamental justification of this 
argument and J could certainly not follow 
them in their reasoning on a very debatable 
future business outlook which was not even 
alleged by the Company. 


I therefore, Mr. Minister, recommend a 


two-year agreement from the date of 
expiration of last agreement with an 
increase in wages. across-the-board of 


27 cents per hour in the first year, fully 
retroactive to compensate for reduction of 
hours worked and the increase in the cost 
of living, and 10 cents to 16 cents an hour 
increases in the second year of agreement 
as per the company proposal. 


Submitted in Montreal, this 12th day of 
May, 1958. 


(Sgd.) Marc Lapointe, 
Member. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (Barge and Ferry Service) 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc., 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed to 
deal with the above-cited dispute consisted 
of Mr. R. A. Mahoney, nominee of the 
company, Mr. E. Hopkins, nominee of the 
unions, and Mr. F. E. Harrison, Chairman. 

The Board held sittings at Vancouver, 
B.C., with the parties concerned, jointly 
and separately on November 27, 1957, 
February 11, 17, April 21, 25 and 30, 1958. 

The union representatives were as follows: 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


Captain E. Meadows Representative 
Captain Adams 

Mr. E. Petterson 

Mr. George Bullock Secretary 





During May, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which had been appointed to deal with 
matters in dispute between the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc., and the Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc., and Canadian National 
Railways (Barge and Ferry Service, Port 
Manwy BG) 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, R. A. Mahoney and KE. Hop- 
kins, both of Vancouver, the nominees of 
the company and unions respectively. | 

The text of the unanimous report 1s 
reproduced here. 


National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. 
Mr. Denis McKeown 
Mr. F. E. MacLeod 
Mr. E. Bjarnason 


Canadian National Railways (Barge and 
Ferry Service) had as their representatives: 
Mr. H. Abbott Assistant Manager Labour 
Relations 
Captain K. L. Crump Labour Relations 
tant 
Mr. G. A. MacMillan Superintendent of Cana- 
dian National Steam- 


Business Agent 
Business Agent 
Statistician. 


Assis- 


ships 

Misi View Wilson Assistant Superintendent 
of Canadian National 
Steamships. 


The principal matters at issue, referred 
by the unions to the Board, were: 
. Hours of Labour and Weekly Leave 
. Overtime Rates 
. Annual Vacations 
. Statutory Holidays 
. Classification of Vessels 
6. Wage Rates. 


Altogether there are sixteen (16) deck 
officers and fourteen (14) engineer officers 
involved in this dispute. 

At the sitting held on February 17 it was 
suggested by the Board that the representa- 
tives of the company and the unions should 
hold further conference in an effort to 
reach a mutually satisfactory solution of 
the matters at issue. That procedure was 
followed and, as a result, all but the follow- 
ing items were agreed upon: 

1. Wages 

2. Health and Welfare 

3. Working Conditions 

4. ‘Termination. 


oR w he 


The members of the Board have given 
careful consideration to the submissions 
offered by both parties to the dispute and 
recommend as follows: 

Wages: 

1. Effective September 1, 1957, all basic 
rates of pay for employees covered by this 
agreement shall be increased by 24 per cent. 

2. Effective March 1, 1958, the 24-per-cent 
increase specified above shall become 5 
per cent. 

3. Effective October 1, 1958, the 5-per- 
cent increase specified in the above para- 
graph shall become the percentage increase 
negotiated at that time between the B.C. 
Tow-boat Owners’ Association and the 
unions. 

Norse: In the event that an across-the- 
board dollar increase is negotiated between 
the B.C. Tow-boat Owners’ Association and 
the unions, the dollar increase shall be con- 
verted to a percentage increase and shall 
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be the percentage increase referred to in 
this paragraph. The conversion formula 
shall be: 
the dollar increase & 100% 
414 


Health and Welfare: 

(a) It is recommended that the Health 
and Welfare Plan as outlined in the supple- 
mental agreement to the Master Agreement 
of May 16, 1956, between the Non-Opera- 
ting Unions and Canadian Railways will 
be provided for each participating em- 
ployee, subject to acceptance by the Joint 
Employee Benefit Plan Committee. It is 
understood that the unions will make the 
necessary application, to the Committee, 
for inclusion in the plan. 

(b) Until such benefits are available the 
company will pay in lieu thereof to each 
employee who would have been a par- 
ticilpating employee, the sum of $4.25 per 
month, effective March 1, 1958. 

(c) Commencing with the month when 
such benefits become available, the com- 
pany shall deduct $4.25 from wages due and 
payable to each participating employee 
each month in which compensated service 
is rendered. The company shall each 
month contribute an amount equal to the 
amount so deducted from each participating 
employee. 

(d) The term “‘participating employee” 
shall be defined as an employee having 
completed sixty (60) calendar days of ser- 
vice prior to March 1, 1958. Otherwise, 
the employee will be covered from the first 
of the month after completion of sixty (60) 
calendar days of service. 

Working Conditions: | 

That the present agreement, including 
these recommendations, shall continue in 
force until the expiry date referred to in the 
final paragraph of this recommendation. 
Expiry: 

That the agreement between the com- 
pany and the Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. representing the deck officers of 
the company’s Barge and Ferry Services at 
Port Mann, B.C. and'Okanagan Lake, B.C., 
and the agreement between the company 
and the National Association of Marine 
Iingineers of Canada, Inc. representing the 
engineer officers of the company’s Barge 
and Ferry Service at Port Mann, B.C. and 
Okanagan Lake, B.C. shall bear the same 
expiry date as the next agreement nego- 
tiated between the B.C. Tow-boat Owners’ 
Association and the Canadian Merchant 


Service Guild and the B.C. Tow-boat 
Owners’ Association and the National 
Association of Marine Engineers. 

The members of the Board are apprecia- 
tive of the co-operation which they have 
received from representatives of the unions 
and the company during the hearings. We 
are confident that the recommendations 
which we have made will be acceptable to 


them and feel certain that an amicable 
agreement can be concluded upon that 
basis. 

(Sgd.) F. KE. Harrison, 


Chairman. 
(Sgd.) E. Horxins, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Westward Shipping Ltd. (MV Brifamerican) 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union, Canadian District 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act in the matter of a dispute 
between Westward Shipping Limited and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, was composed 
of Mr. Owen E. Mason, nominee of the 
union, Mr. Richard A. Mahoney, nominee 
of the employer, and Mr. F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 

Sittings of the Board were held at Van- 
couver, B.C., on January 24 and Febru- 
ary 4, 1958. 

Subsequently, the members of the Board 
met apart from representatives of the 
parties on April 18, 22, 23 and 24. 

The company was represented by Mr. D. 
Murray Williams, General Manager, and 
Mr. Jack Lord, Secretary. The union 
representatives were Mr. Norman (Cun- 
ningham, Agent, Messrs. J. David, L. I. 
Lawson, I. Gibeault and John Clarke, mem- 
bers of the negotiating committee. 

The agreement between Westward Ship- 
ping Limited and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District, 
affecting seventeen (17) unlicensed per- 
sonnel was effective from September 1, 1955 
and expired on September 14, 1957. 

At the first meeting of the Board at 
which the interested parties were repre- 
sented, Mr. Cunningham, on behalf of the 
union, requested the acceptance of wage 
rates as set out in an agreement (Exhibit 1) 
concluded by the Seafarers’ International 
Union with the British Yukon Navigation 
Company Limited, dated October 22, 1957. 

During further discussions with the repre- 
sentatives of the union and the company, 
the Board recommended that they should 
confer between themselves with a view 


towards reaching agreement upon the mat- 
ters at issue. This suggestion was accepted 
and, as a result, the parties concerned 
agreed upon all but the following items: 
1. Union security and check-off 
2. Division of absent 
members 
. Welfare plan 
. Cargo work 
. Wages and overtime rate 
. Termination of agreement. 


wages of crew 


fap) yy PAS (Oo) 


The Board has given careful considera- 
tion to the submissions, both oral and writ- 
ten, made on behalf of both parties to the 
dispute. It has carefully weighed the evi- 
dence and submissions presented and recom- 
mends as follows: 

1. Union Security and Check-off 

That Section Two (2) of Artcile One (1) 
of the agreement between Westward Ship- 
ping Limited (MV Britamerican) and the 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, and Westward Shipping 
Ltd. (MV Britamerican). 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of F. BE. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister on a joint 
recommendation from the other two mem- 
bers, R. A. Mahoney and Owen E. Mason, 


both of Vancouver, nominees of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 


the Chairman and Mr. Mason. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Mahoney. 

The text of the majority and minority 
reports are reproduced here. 
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Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, contained in 
the contract which expired on September 14, 
1957 should be accepted by both parties. 
2. Division of Wages of Absent Members 
When a vessel sails short of the full com- 
plement of unlicensed personnel the basic 
wages and leave of any missing crew mem- 
bers shall be divided among those upon 
whom the extra duties fall, but no over- 
time shall be paid except under circum- 
stances in which overtime would normally 
have been paid had the full complement 
been carried. The division of the basic 
wages and leave of any absent crew mem- 
ber shall be made only among the other 
crew members who, in addition to their 
regular duties, perform work which would 
normally have been performed by the 
absent crew members. 


3. Cargo Work 

That when unlicensed crew members are 
required to handle drums or package cargo 
at the ports of Vancouver, Victoria, Port 
Alberni, Prince Rupert, Nanaimo and 
Seattle, they shall be paid their regular 
wage if watch on deck, or time and one 
half their regular wage if watch below plus 
whatever sum is necessary to bring these 
rates up to the prevailing coastwise long- 
shore rate of pay (ie., straight time for 
watch on deck, overtime for watch below). 
At other ports the rates of pay for the 
above-mentioned work shall be regular 
rates of pay for watch on deck and time 
and one half the regular rate of pay for the 
watch below. 
4. Overtime Rate 

That the wage for overtime work be com- 
puted at the rate of time and one quarter 
of the basic wage structure. 
5. Welfare Plan 

That the company shall contribute an 
amount equivalent to twenty cents (20 
cents) per man per day worked to the 


i ee ee eee ee 


Successful Rehabilitation 


(Continued from 744) 
officer of a well-known Toronto firm inter- 
view her. He had been forewarned of her 
appearance but when he called the SPO, 
no mention was made of her handicap at 
all, except to say that she appeared per- 
fectly normal when seated, and that they 
were interested in her ability to type and 
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Welfare Plan of the Seafarers’ International 
Union, such sum to be remitted to the 
union. 

6. Wages 

(a) That the company should award an 
increase of sixteen (16) percentum to all 
unlicensed personnel based upon the wage 
scale existing on September 14, 1957 and 
be effective from that date. 

(b) That an additional advance of eight 
(8) percentum be granted to all unlicensed 
personnel based upon the wage rates in 
force on September 14, 1957, this increase 
to be effective from September 14, 1958 
and to continue until the expiry of the pro- 
posed agreement. 


7. Termination 

That a contract be entered into between 
Westward Shipping Limited (MV _ Brit- 
american) dated September 15, 1957 for a 
period of two (2) years from that date and 
to expire on September 15, 1959. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Owrn E. Mason, 
Member. 


Minority Report 

The undersigned concurs with the recom- 
mendations of the other Board members 
with the exception of the wage increases 
and the welfare plan. I consider an advance 
of twelve (12) percentum in wage rates as 
of September 15, 1957, and a further 
increase of five (5) percentum (based on 
the present wage scale) as of September 15, 
1958, to be a fair and adequate award. 

Regarding welfare—in view of the fact 
that part of the present wage is used for 
welfare by joint agreement between the 
parties, I do not feel that there should be 
any additional obligation upon the com- 
pany to contribute to a welfare plan. 

Yours faithfully, 


(Sgd.) R. A. Manoney, 
Member. 
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to relieve on the switchboard. They also 
suggested training her as an addressograph 
operator. Generally, they were favourably 
impressed and hired her to begin work 
within a few weeks. 

Since her placement with this firm, she 
is doing an outstanding job as a full-time 
switchboard operator. 


LABOUR LAW 





Changes in 1958 in Canadian 


Workmen's Compensation Laws 


Seven provinces amend workmen's compensation legislation. Greater 
degree of uniformity now exists in rates of compensation for disability 


At the 1958 sessions of the provincial 
Legislatures, the Workmen’s Compensation 


Acts of Manitoba, Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Ontario, Prince 
Edward Island and Saskatchewan were 
amended. Two important changes were 


made with respect to compensation for dis- 
ability, making for a greater degree of 
uniformity in the Acts. 

In New Brunswick, the rate of compen- 
sation for disability was raised from 70 to 
75 per cent of earnings. When this amend- 
ment goes into force on January 1, 1959, 
compensation for disability will be paid in 
all provinces but Nova Scotia on the basis 
of 75 per cent of average earnings. In Nova 
Scotia, the rate is 70 per cent. 

In Prince Edward Island, the maximum 
annual earnings on which compensation is 
based were increased from $2,700 to $3,000. 
With this change, the ceiling on earnings 
under the Acts now ranges from $3,000 to 
$5,000. In four provinces it is $3,000; in 
one $3,500; in three, $4,000; and in two 
(Ontario and Saskatchewan) $5,000. 


Widows’ and Children’s Pensions 


Widows’ and children’s pensions were 
increased in Manitoba, and the increases 
were made retroactive in effect so that they 
apply to all beneficiaries receiving compen- 
sation on April 10, 1958, when the amend- 
ments to the Act became effective. The 
monthly allowance to a widow or invalid 
widower was raised from $50 to $65, and 
the payment in respect of a dependent 
child under 16 years was raised from $20 
to $25. Both of these changes were recom- 
mended as “matters of an urgent charac- 
ter” in the interim report of the Hon. 
W. F. A. Turgeon, the Commissioner 
appointed in 1957 to inquire into the 
Manitoba Act. In addition to the increases 
recommended by the Commissioner, an 
increase from $30 to $35 in the monthly 
payment for an orphan child was provided 
for. 
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In line with the increases provided for, 
appropriate changes were made in the 
section of the Act that places a maximum 
on the amount of compensation payable in 
death cases. The section provides, as before, 
that, exclusive of burial and transportation 
allowances and the lump sum of $200 to 
the widow, compensation may not exceed 
7) per cent of the average monthly earn- 
ings of the deceased workman, subject to 
the exception that a widow or invalid 
widower must now receive $65 a month, a 
consort with one child $90, and a consort 
with two or more children not less than 
$115 a month. The amending Act stipulates, 
further, with respect to a widow or widower 
who has three or more children, that the 
increases 1n compensation resulting from 
the amendments will apply, subject to the 
statutory limitation of 75 per cent of the 
workman’s earnings. 

The Legislature provided that the moneys 
necessary to provide for the increases in 
pensions were to be paid from the Accident 
Fund, except with respect to dependants 
of deceased workmen who were employed 
by the GCNRi thes CPR, othe provincial 
Government, the City of Winnipeg, or the 
corporation of any other municipality, in 
which case the cost of the increases in 
pensions was to be borne by the employer. 

In New Brunswick, all widows’ pensions 
which were being paid according to lower 
scales of benefits were raised to the current 
level of $50 a month, the cost to be borne 
by the Consolidated Revenue Fund of the 
province. Payment of the higher pensions 
began on June 1, 1958. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and_ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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In Prince Edward Island, the maximum 
monthly amount payable to a widow and 
children was increased from $130 to $170, 
enabling compensation to be paid in respect 
of a maximum of six children. 


The Ontario Legislature authorized an 
increase from $200 to $300 in the allowance 
for funeral expenses, and the lump sum 
payment to a widow upon the death of her 
husband was increased by the same amount, 
from $200 to $390. 


Rehabilitation 


The Newfoundland Board was empowered 
to spend up to $25,000 in a year in pro- 
viding disabled workmen with necessary 
academic or vocational training. ‘This 
amendment was made effective from July 
1, 1957. The Board already had authority 
to spend up to $15,000 in a year for the 
rehabilitation of injured workmen. 


The New Brunswick Legislature author- 
ized the spending of an increased amount 
for rehabilitation. The Board may now 
spend $50,000 in a year, instead of $15,000, 
for this purpose. 


Medical Aid 


In Ontario, as in other provinces, the 
Board has authority to supply artificial 
members and prosthetic appliances to in- 
jured workmen and to have them kept in 
repair or replaced, when necessary. An 
artificial member or apparatus which is 
damaged as a result of an accident arising 
out of and in the course of employment 
may also be repaired or replaced by the 
Board. It was provided further, in the 
1958 amendments to the Act, that, where 
a workman is unable to work because of 
damage to an artificial limb or apparatus, 
he is entitled to compensation for the time 
lost from work, as though he had suffered 
a personal injury by accident. 

In Nova Scotia, a provision permitting 
the continuance of a long-established 
arrangement in the coal mining industry, 
whereby deductions were made from wages 
for medical aid in consideration of the 
employers’ contributions to hospitals and 
miners’ relief societies, was repealed, effec- 
tive from January 1, 1959. As in several 
other provinces, the Board is permitted to 
approve an alternative plan for medical 
aid to that provided in the Act. The 
relevant section, as re-enacted, now states 
that, where medical aid is being provided 
through an arrangement under which the 
employer contributes and which the Board 
approves, the Board may reduce the em- 
ployer’s assessment to the extent of the 
value, in the Board’s opinion, of his con- 
tribution under the arrangement. 
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Safety and First Aid Regulations 


The New Brunswick Board was empow- 
ered to make safety regulations, subject 
to the approval of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, for the industries of construction, 
demolition and excavation and other related 
work. The Alberta, British Columbia, New- 
foundland and Saskatchewan Boards have 
power to make safety regulations, and have 
exercised their powers to a considerable 
extent. This is particularly true of the 
British Columbia’ Board, which is the 
authority mainly responsible for safety 
regulation in the province. 


As a means of securing compliance with 
its first aid regulations, which were revised 
and strengthened in 1957, the Ontario Board 
was given power to increase the amount of 
the assessment of an employer who has 
failed to live up to the requirements of 
the regulations. Under the same section 
of the Act, the Board may use this method 
of penalizing an employer when it con- 
siders that sufficient precautions are not 
taken in his plant to prevent accidents or 
that working conditions are not safe. 


Hospitals Covered 


Hospitals operated by a municipality 
were brought within the collective lability 
system in Ontario. Previous to this amend- 
ment, hospitals other than those which 
were municipally-operated were required to 
contribute to the Accident Fund. Hence- 
forth, all hospitals in the province will be 
compulsorily covered by the Act. Other 
provinces in which hospitals are within the 
scope of the Act are Alberta, British 
Columbia, Newfoundland, New Brunswick 
and Saskatchewan. 


Administrative Changes 


In Saskatchewan, the section of the Act 
providing for the appointment of a Com- 
mittee of Review at least once every four 
years to study and report on the Act and 
its administration was amended to strike 
out the provision for Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board representation on the Com- 
mittee. The Comittee must, as before, be 
equally representative of employers and 
organized employees. In 1954, the last 
occasion on which a committee was set up, 
a commissioner of‘'the Board acted as 
chairman. 


An amendment in Newfoundland, also of 
an administrative nature, provided that the 
secretary, chief medical officer and assistant 
medical officers of the Board should be 
appointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council (instead of by the Board), and that 
such officers should hold office during 
pleasure. Other officers may, as before, 


be appointed by the Board, but appoint- 
ments may only be made to posts which the 
Board has established with the approval of 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. As 
before, salaries of officers and employees of 
the Board are to be fixed by the Board 
in accordance with a scale approved by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council and are to 
be paid from the Accident Fund. 
Silicosis 

In New Brunswick, an amendment was 
made to the Act passed in 1955 making 
special provision for compensation for work- 
men who contracted silicosis before June 1, 
1948, when it was made a compensable 
industrial disease under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. The amendment raised 
the payment under the Act to a disabled 
workman (or his widow) from $40 to $50 a 
month, effective from June 1, 1958. Funds 
for this purpose are provided from the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. The Act is 
administered by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. 


Yukon and Northwest Territories 


Amendments were also made in 1958 to 
the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinances 
of the Yukon and Northwest «Territories. 
Under these Ordinances, the employer is 
hable for payment of compensation and 
must carry accident insurance to cover his 
hability or make other arrangements for 
the protection of his workmen satisfactory 
to the Commissioner of the ‘Territory. 
Claims for permanent disability are deter- 
mined by the Alberta Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, which acts as Referee under 
both Ordinances. 

Benefits are comparable to those provided 
for in the provincial Acts. Compensation 


for disability is based on 75 per cent of 
the workman’s average earnings, subject 
to maximum annual earnings of $4,000. A 
widow receives a lump sum of $300 and $75 
a month until re-marriage or death. For 
each dependent child under 16 an allowance 
of $25 a month is payable, and an additional 
amount up to $10 a month may be paid 
when a child is an orphan. Injured work- 
men are entitled to medical aid for as Jong 
as necessary during disability. 


A further extension of benefits was pro- 
vided for by the enactment of a provision 
for occupational re-training of permanently 
disabled workmen, to be declared in force 
on a date fixed by the Commissioner of 
each Territory. Where the Referee con- 
siders it desirable that a workman should 
be given training in an occupation other 
than the one in which he was injured, he 
may direct the type of training to be under- 
taken by the workman and order payment 
of the costs (including travelling and living 
allowances, room and board, tuition, books, 
tools and equipment), up to an amount not 
exceeding $5,000, by the employer or 
insurer. 


Provision was also made in both Ordin- 
ances for payment of compensation in 
respect of a child who is over the age of 16 
and under 18 at the date of the death of the 
workman to enable him to attend school 
to the age of 18. The same change was 
made in several of the provincial Acts in 
recent years. 

In the Northwest Territories Ordinance 
the lump sum to be paid to a widow on 
re-marriage was increased from $600 to 
$1,000. The same increase was provided for 
in the Yukon Ordinance in 1955. 





Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench declares Rand Formula illegal under 


province’s laws. 


By a unanimous decision, the Quebec 
Court of Queen’s Bench (in appeal) con- 
firmed the decision of the Superior Court 


declaring the application of the Rand 
Formula contrary to the laws of the 
province. 


In the Superior Court, a writ of prohibi- 
tion against a decision of the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board granting certification to a 
Steelworkers local at the Ingersoll-Rand 
plant at Sherbrooke was confirmed on the 
ground that the Board had exceeded its 
jurisdiction. 


58825-1—63 


Quebec Superior Court quashes certification order 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 

. unanimously rules that the application of the 
Rand Formula is illegal under the province's laws 

On December 21, 1957, the Quebee Court 
of Queen’s Bench (in appeal) ruled by a 
unanimous decision that employees who 
are not members of a trade union cannot be 
forced by terms of a collective agreement 
to pay union dues. 

The decision of the Court confirmed the 
ruling of the Superior Court, rendered on 
September 7, 1956, which declared that 
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under Quebec law a compulsory check-off 
clause in a collective agreement was not 
valid (L.G. 1956, p. 1579). 

The circumstances of the case briefly 
recalled in the reasons for judgment were 
as follows. 

In March 1955 a collective agreement 
was signed between Le Syndicat Catholique 
des employés de Magasins de Quebéc Inc. 
and La Compagnie Paquet Ltée. Clause 
2.01 of the agreement contained the pro- 
vision that the employer would retain from 
the pay of each regular employee a sum 
equal to the dues fixed by the trade union 
for its members and would hand over 
monthly to the trade union the deductions 
so collected. Some employees protested to 
the company against the deductions. As 
the result of this protest the company 
stopped the transfer to the trade union 
of the sums retained from the wages of 
those workers who explicitly opposed the 
check-off and deposited these sums in a 
special bank account while waiting for the 
settlement of the dispute. 

The union concerned brought an action 
against the company and by invoking the 
collective agreement claimed the sum of 
about $3,000 deducted from the wages of 
the workers who were not union members. 
When the Superior Court rejected the 
union’s demand, the union appealed the 
judgment to the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
In appeal the judgment of the Superior 
Court was confirmed. 

Mr. Justice Pratte noted that the defend- 
ant company pleaded, inter alza, that clause 
2.01 of the agreement dealing with the 
compulsory check-off was illegal and asked 
the Court to declare this clause nul and 
void. The trial judge accepted this con- 
tention and pronounced the nullity of the 
said clause. This judgment was appealed 
by the union. 

He also noted that the clause in question 
is usually called the Rand formula and it 
is one of the union security provisions. 
It is commonly justified on the ground that 
the beneficial effects of a collective agree- 
ment are not restricted exclusively to the 
members of the union which signed the 
agreement; all the employees partake in 
the benefits secured by the collective 
agreement. Since they all profit by such 
an agreement, then it would be just that 
all should bring financial help to the trade 
union which concluded the agreement and 
had to pay the expenses’ resulting from 
negotiating the agreement and supervising 
its execution. 

The union based its appeal on the prin- 
ciple of liberty of collective agreements 
recognized by Section 21* of the Profes- 
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sional Syndicates Act, arguing that as the 
stipulation in question was not prohibited 
by any statutory provision it should be 
held valid. 

In his reasons for decision, Mr. Justice 
Pratte stated that as the dispute was 
centered on the collective agreement it is 
in the laws regulating this kind of agree- 
ments that the solution of the dispute 
should be found. Then he traced briefly 
the evolution of laws in this matter. 


Under the common law the conditions 
of the working contract are established by 
mutual agreement after being discussed 
between the employer and the employee. 


With the development of commerce and 
industry it became obvious that this 
individual relationship was not always fair 
for the employee, consequently collective 
relationship was recommended as a proper 
means to improve the position of the 
workers. 

In 1927 the Legislature added to the 
Professional Syndicates Act Sections 21 to 
26 dealing with collective labour agree- 
ments. Section 21 defines a collective labour 
agreement and says that “any agreement 
respecting the conditions of labour not 
prohibited by law” may form the object of 
a collective labour agreement. Section 22 
defines the persons who are bound by such 
an agreement. Reading these provisions, 
one can see that under this particular Act 
the agreement is one that is freely nego- 
tiated by the employer, and that the agree- 
ment is binding only for the employees who 
form part of this group that signed the 
agreement. 

In 1944 the Legislature enacted the 
Labour Relations Act, which established 
for a collective agreement a different status 
from the status under the Professional 
Syndicates Act. 

Under the Labour Relations Act, a group 
of employees composed of an absolute 
majority of the employees in an establish- 
ment does not represent any more only 
those who belong to this particular group 
(as was the case before), but such an 
association represents all the employees, 
and the collective agreement is no longer 

*Section 21 reads: 


The collective labour agreement is a contract 
respecting labour conditions made between the 
representatives of a professional syndicate, or of a 
union, or of a federation of syndicates, on the one 
hand, and one or more employers, or representa- 
tives of a syndicate, union or federation of syndi- 
cates of employers, on the other hand. Any agree- 
ment respecting the conditions of labour not 
prohibited by law may form the object of a 
collective labour agreement. 


purely a voluntary act on the part of the 
employer. As a matter of fact, according 
to Section 4: 

Every employer shall be bound to recognize 
as the collective representative of his em- 
ployees the representatives of any association 
comprising the absolute majority of his said 
employees, and to negotiate with them, in 
good faith, a collective labour agreement. 

When the negotiating parties cannot 
agree, any of them may give notice of the 
dispute to the Labour Relations Board, 
which notifies the Minister of Labour, who 
appoints a conciliator (Sections 12 and 18). 

If the conciliator fails then the Minister 
appoints a council of arbitration. Not until 
12 days have elapsed after the receipt by 
the Minister of the report of the arbitration 
council, are strikes and lockouts permissible, 
and only then can the employer change the 
conditions of work of his workers without 
their consent (Section 24). 

It should be noted that if the prelover 
is not obliged to conclude collective 
agreement, his freedom to abstain from 
signing is curtailed by the fact that the Act 
obliges him to negotiate in good faith and 
if the negotiations fail he faces the possi- 
bility of a strike. 

Also it should be noted that the Act 
recognizes the freedom of the worker to 
belong to a trade union of his choice, or 
to abstain from membership, and provides 
sanctions against the use of intimidation or 
threats to induce anyone to become, refrain 
from becoming or cease to be » member 
of an association (Section 22). 

The collective agreement in the dispute 
at bar was concluded under the provisions 
of the Labour Relations Act. 

As already mentioned, the trade union 
based its appeal on the principle of freedom 
of agreements recognized expressly by Sec- 
tion 21 of the Professional Syndicates Act, 
which in the second paragraph says, “Any 
agreement respecting the conditions of 
labour not prohibited by law may form 
the object of a collective agreemcen}.” As 
clause 2.01 of the agreement stipulating 
compulsory check-off of union dues from 
all employees was not prohibited by any 
statutory provision, then, the union argued, 
it should be considered valid. 

_ Mr. Justice Pratte pointed to the fact 
that Section 21 does not say that all 
agreements not prohibited could be an 
object of a collective agreement, but only 
those which concern “conditions of labour”. 
Consequently in order to settle the dispute 
at bar, it should be decided first whether 
the agreement in question was in respect 
of a condition of labour. The fact that the 
collective agreement in question was con- 
cluded under the Labour Relations Act, 


which does not contain a provision similar 
to the last paragraph of Section 21 of the 
Professional Syndicates Act, does not make 
much difference because Section 2(e) of 
the Labour Relations Act defines a collec- 
tive agreement as “any arrangement respect- 
ing conditions of employment”. 

Another argument presented by the trade 
union was that the employer being free 
to hire whomever he desires, and all the 
employees covered by the collective agree- 
ment being liable to be dismissed without 
notice (according to the terms of their 
hiring contract), then nothing stood in the 
way of the agreement in question; and the 
company after accepting such an obligation 
should execute such an agreement, even if 
the trade union had no power to bind 
other employees but only its members. 

In answering this argument Mr. Justice 
Pratte pointed out that the agreement of 
which execution the trade union insists 
was not concluded in a contract freely 
concluded under the common law, but in 
a collective agreement concluded under the 
system of the Labour Relations Act. Hence, 
the provisions of this Act which oblige the 
employer to negotiate a collective agree- 
ment and to submit to the prescribed pro- 
cedure for settling disputes were not enacted 
to include any undertaking that the union 
might choose; but these provisions are 
destined solely to favour the conclusion of 
an agreement “respecting conditions of 
employment” (Section 2 (e)). 

This being so, the argument based on 
the principle of freedom of agreements and 
used by the union does not touch the very 
heart of the dispute, which is to find out if 
the engagement undertaken by the company 
was one of those envisaged by the Labour 
Relations Act to become the object of a 
collective agreement. In other words it is 
necessary to find out whether this engage- 
ment is in the category of conditions of 
work. 


The words “conditions of employment” 
could be given a more or less extensive 
meaning according to the ideas or interests 
of those who use these terms. The statute 
does not contain any express provisions 
which would otherwise limit the field of a 
collective agreement, therefore it is neces- 
sary to find out what was the intention 
of the legislator in this respect. Did the 
legislator want to leave to the parties 
concerned entire liberty in this matter 
without other limitations except those pro- 
vided by prohibitive laws, or was his 
intention to limit otherwise the field of 
collective agreement? This should be looked 
for, considering at the same time what was 
the aim of the legislator, the intentions 
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which the law may contain regarding this 
matter and legal presumptions which the 
interpreter has to keep in mind. Among 
those presumptions are the well known ones 
that the legislator did not want either to 
grant more rights or more power than is 
necessary to secure its will, or to modify 
more than was needful the former situations 
of law or fact. 

The Labou: Relations Act was enacted 
to regulate collective agreements, whose 
purpose is to provide for the worker a more 
equitable contract of work than that which 
he might be able to secure after individual 
discussion with the employer. All that is 
required in order that the employee could 
profit by the advantages offered under the 
system of collective relationship is that 
the parties to the collective agreement could 
make provisions for everything which could 
constitute an object of relationship between 
employer and employee, namely mutual 
obligations of the parties to the contract, 
the circumstances affecting these obligations 
and the manner of exercising the rights of 
the parties concerned. 

It is not necessary, in order to achieve 
the aim contemplated by the legislator, 
that the employer and the representatives 
of the employees be able to agree to 
subordinate the formation of the contract 
to the fulfilment of a condition which has 
no relation to the contents of this contract, 
and aims exclusively at promoting the 
interest of the trade union at the expense 
of one party, the workers. 

Hence, unless we find a provision in the 
law which indicates expressly or by implica- 
tion the intention of permitting a stipula- 
tion such as that which is our concern at 
present, such a stipulation could not become 
the object of a collective agreement. 

Actually, Mr. Justice Pratte continued, 
not only does the law not contain anything 
of this kind, but we cannot even find any- 
thing which would imply that the legislator 
contemplated in the collective agreement 
any arrangement regarding contractual rela- 
tions for the benefit of a trade union. 

The trade union, however, contended that 
as the collective agreement was meant to 
cover all the relations between the em- 
ployer and employee, therefore it is impos- 
sible that the legislator intended to limit 
its coverage by excluding the whole field 
of action of the bodies formed to conclude 
the agreement. To support this contention 
the trade union invoked the case Re Price 
Brothers Co. Ltd. v. Letarte (1953) B.R. 
307 (L.G. 1958, p. 895). 


This argument Mr. Justice Pratte an- 
swered by pointing out that the clause in 
that dispute did not aim to render the 
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payment of union dues obligatory for all 
the employees (as is the position in the 
case at bar) but only to obligate the 
employer to retain union dues of employees 
who gave their consent and only so long 
as they wanted these deductions to con- 
tinue. Therefore the Price Brothers case did 
not decide anything which could have any 
bearing on the solution of the present 
dispute. 

To dispose of the union’s contention 
Mr. Justice Pratte thought it necessary to 
investigate the role placed by law on the 
trade union in the formation of the collec- 
tive agreement. 

When we consider, he said, the Profes- 
sional Syndicates Act or the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, we notice that the trade union 
which concludes a collective agreement does 
not act for itself, but as a representative. 
In the first case, it represents only its 
members; in the second, it represents all 
the employees, its power to act on behalf 
of those who are not its members. being 
given to it by law. Hence, a body endowed 
by law with power to act on behalf of 
others in concluding legal acts cannot use 
this power for its own personal ends and 
to the detriment of the interests which it 
has a mission to represent and to serve. 
This is based on the principles that the 
power to represent is granted in the interest 
of those who are represented and not of 
those who represent and that the powers 
granted by law should not be exercised for 
any other end than that for which these 
powers were granted. 

In the case of a collective agreement, 
these principles should be applied all the 
more carefully, because, as the result of 
Section 4 of the Labour Relations Act, 
the position of a representative gives cer- 
tain power of compulsion over the em- 
ployer. Also it is apparent that the very 
nature of the role attributed by law to 
a trade union in the conclusion of the 
collective agreement (whether such agree- 
ment is or is not a contract, on which 
matter there is no need to make a pro- 
nouncement) is opposed to a stipulation 
of the kind which the union obtained from 
the company. In order to decide other- 
wise, it would haye to be assumed that 
the Legislature intended to allow the 
representative of the employees to use 
against a certain number of them and for 
the representative’s advantage a powerful 
weapon, the usage of which was confided 
to him in the interest of all. And that is 
not possible in the actual state of the laws 
of the province. 


One would rightly consider, Mr. Justice 
Pratte added, that in the present state 


of affairs it would only be just that all 
the employees under the collective agree- 
ment should have to contribute to the 
expenses incurred in negotiating such an 
agreement and securing its execution, and 
that legislation which does not allow this 
kind of equity does not meet the needs 
of the time. But this is the matter for 
the legislator. 


Mr. Justice Pratte concluded his reasons 
by stating his agreement with the trial 
judge and declaring the engagement which 
the union was pressing to have implemented 
did not bear on the condition of employ- 
ment, and considering that such an engage- 
ment could not be an object of a collective 
agreement it should be considered as not 
a valid one. He would reject the union’s 
appeal with costs. 

Mr. Justice Casey, while agreeing with 
Mr. Justice Pratte’s conclusions, noted that 
in seeking the solution of the problem not 
too much importance should be attached to 
the almost indiscriminate use in Quebec 
labour laws of the terms “conditions of 
employment” and “working conditions”. 
These terms could be distinguished and 
could have been used so as to make one 
exclude the other, but no such distinetion 
was made and the subject matter of collec- 
tive agreements includes conditions of both 
types. Consequently the terms “working 
conditions” and “conditions of employ- 
ment” may be used interchangeably, and 
if each is given a special meaning, both are 
included in the subject matter of a collec- 
tive agreement. In his opinion compulsory 
payroll deduction clauses, relating as they 
do to the manner of payment and being 
for that reason conditions of employment, 
may be inserted in a collective agreement; 
and while in certain circumstances such 
clauses may be open to attack they cannot 
be struck from a collective agreement on 
the pretext that they do not qualify as 
“Working conditions”. 

Therefore in his opinion the problem was 
not whether the impugned clause is foreign 
to the subject matter of collective agree- 
ments and for that reason null and void, 
but rather whether in inserting this par- 
ticular clause the union exceeded the limited 
authority enjoyed by it as the bargaining 
agent of the company’s employees. 

The non-union member employees have 
no contractual obligation towards the union. 
Hence, if there exists any obligation on 
‘heir part to contribute to the union, such 
an obligation, since it does not find its 
source in a contract, must find its origin 
in the law. 


Despite the silence of the special Acts 
it could not be assumed that the Legisla- 


ture intended that unions should donate 
their services to non-member employees. 
It would be more in conformity with the 
law that the expenses incurred by the union 
in the interest of all as a bargaining agent 
should be borne by all who benefit by these 
activities. This reasoning may justify the 
inclusion of some kind of a compulsory 
contribution clause in the collective agree- 
ment. But failing the consent, express or 
tacit, of the employees, the scope of such 
clauses must be restricted to the reimburse- 
ment of the expenses incurred by the union 
as a bargaining agent. If the insertion of 
such a clause in the collective agreement 
is permissible at all it will be because 
the non-member employees are obliged by 
law to contribute to the expenses incurred 
by the union as their bargaining agent, and 
on condition that it be in their interest 
that this method of payment be set up; 
and, perhaps, subject to the further con- 
dition that each employee be not called 
upon to pay more than his fair share of 
the total. 

Assuming that the obligation to con- 
tribute exists and that its discharge by 
salary deduction is in the interest of the 
employees, then the question arises whether 
on its face the disputed clause in the 
collective agreement in question is limited 
to the recovery of such expense. 


To this question Mr. Justice Casey gave 
a negative answer. In his opinion the 
amount of the levy creates the presumption 
that it went beyond the expenses that 
might have been recoverable by the union, 
as justified for the services rendered. 

Mr. Justice Casey concluded: 

For these reasons and without closing the 
door to the possibility that in some cases 
a clause providing for a compulsory contribu- 
tion by means of a payroll deduction by non- 
members to union expenses might properly 
form part of a collective agreement, I would 
dismiss this appeal. 

Mr. Justice Hyde noted that the federal 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act specifically permits union 
security provisions in collective agreements 
and the Ontario Labour Relations Act 
expressly provides for a clause of the Rand 
formula type. 


However, there is no such provision in 
the Quebec Labour Relations Act. The 
only case dealing with any type of union 
security clause which the Quebec Court 
of Queen’s Bench had to consider was 
Price Brothers Co. Ltd. v. Letarte (1953). 
There is, however, a most important dis- 
tinction between the disputed clause in 
that case and the one at bar. The Price 
Brothers case provided for a voluntary 
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revocable check-off of union dues from the 
pay of union members only. That par- 
ticular case dealt with a provision that 
made payment of union dues by the check- 
off method optional at all times to the 
employee. Approval of such a voluntary 
check-off sanctioned no kind of coercion, 
but accepted it as a stipulation relating to 
the manner of payment of wages. 

Under the Rand Formula the employee has 
no option; in order to obtain his employ- 
ment he must pay the dues of the union 
whether he is a member or not. If he is 
not a member of the union, as many were 
not in the case at bar, the collective agree- 
ment is made not by a representative 
designated by him but by one designated 
by the Labour Relations Act. There is no 
express provision in the Act that would 
authorize the bargaining agent to make 
the Rand Formula type of arrangement. 
The union contended that such authority is 
implied as a “condition of employment” 
in the definition of “collective agreement” 
(Section 2(e)) and invoked the views 
expressed in Price Brothers case to support 
this contention. However, as already noted, 
the Price Brothers case dealt with a volun- 
tary revocable check-off of union dues, a 
procedure of evident advantage to the 
employee. Such a deduction, like other 
deductions made by many employers with 
the approval of the employee, for saving 
bonds, charitable donations, etc., could be 
considered not as “a condition of employ- 
ment” but as relating to the manner of 
payment of the employee’s wages. 


The disputed clause in the case at bar 
requires non-union members to pay these 
dues without any agreement on their part 
to do so and for the sole benefit of the 
union. 

Whatever justification for the Rand For- 
mula there may be, the fact remains that 
it amounts to a compulsory payment in 
the nature of a tax which, in the absence 
of universal consent, must be based on 
some statutory authority. Such an author- 
ity is not only lacking but it infringes 
Section 17 of the Professional Syndicates 
Act (which deals with the right of the 
syndicat to claim the assessment for three 
months only following the resignation of 
a member of a syndicat). In conclusion, 
Mr. Justice Hyde would confirm the judg- 
ment of the court below and dismiss the 
appeal with costs. 

Mr. Justice Taschereau likewise would 
dismiss the appeal. The object of a collec- 
tive agreement is to regulate the relations 
between the employees and the employer. 
The disputed clause is concerned with 
the relations between the union and the 
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employer. Consequently, in Mr. Justice 
Taschereau’s opinion, Clause 2.01 is not 
a condition of employment in the sense 
of the Labour Relations Act. 

Chief Justice Galipeault concurred with 
the opinion of Hyde and Taschereau, J.J. 

Mr. Justice Owen noted that the union 
acts as representative of the employees in 
negotiating the agreement, but it is not 
personally a party thereto. The union did 
not receive from non-member employees 
any express authority to insert the dis- 
puted clause in the collective agreement. 

If the proposed deduction from wages 
was with respect to an established obliga- 
tion or indebtedness on the part of the 
employee, the provision for the payment 
of such established indebtedness by deduc- 
tions from wages might be ecousidered as 
merely an incident of payment, dealing 
with manner of payment which is a matter 
of relations between the employer and the 
employee, and, therefore, a “condition of 
employment” within the meaning of the 
Labour Relations Act and might have con- 
stituted a valid clause in a collective sgree- 
ment. 

However, if the proposed deduction frum 
wages is with respect to a contested or 
disputed obligation on the part of the 
employee, then such a deduction from 
wages 1s not merely an incident of payment 
and not a matter of relations between 
employer and employee, but between the 
employee and the union. A_ provision 
requiring the employer to make such a 
deduction is not a condition of employ- 
ment and does not constitute a valid clause 
in a collective labour agreement. 

If the union invokes any obligation on 
the part of non-member employees towards 
the union either by contract or by opera- 
tion of law solely and the employees 
contest the claim, then the union must 
establish such obligations (both the liability 
and the quantum) on the part of the 
employees by legal process before turning 
to the subsequent step of collection. 

In the case at bar the union tried to 
establish the obligation on the part of 
the non-member employees by a clause in 
the collective agreement. 


In the circumstances the clause under con- 
sideration (2.01), in so far as it provides 
that non-member employees must pay an 
amount equal to the union dues, is not 
dealing with the manner of payment or rela- 
tions between employer and employee, but 
is dealing with the creation of an obligation 
to contribute or relations between employee 
and the syndicat. Such a provision is not 
a condition of employment and in a collec- 
tive labour agreement is null. 


Mr. Justice Owen would dismiss the 
appeal with costs. 


Le Syndicat Catholique des employés de 
Magasins de Québec Inc. v. La Compagnie 
Paquet Ltée (1958) B.R. No. 4, p. 275. 


Superior Court of Quebec... 


. declares that Quebec Labour Relations Board 
exceeded jurisdiction in granting certification 


On January 18, 1958 the Superior Court 
of Quebec ruled that the Quebec Labour 
Relations Board violated the law and 
exceeded its jurisdiction in certifying a 
union in that it had arbitrarily excluded 
certain classes of employees from the unit 
and moreover it was doubtful whether the 
union in question represented the majority 
of employees in the bargaining unit. 


The circumstances of the case as related 
by Mr. Justice Boulanger in his reasons 
for judgment were as follows. 


In 1954, Local 2982 of the United Steel- 
workers of America applied to the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board for certification 
as a bargaining agent for the employees 
of the Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Company 
Limited in Sherbrooke.. On or about Feb- 
ruary 2, 1955 this request was rejected, inter 
alia, for the lack of majority and the legal 
non-existence of the association which 
asked for certification. When in March 1955 
the union asked for reconsideration of this 
decision the request was also rejected for 
the same reasons. 


In spite of these two unfavourable deci- 
sions, the union presented on May 4, 1955 
another request for recognition, which was 
rejected again on July 27, 1955 for, inter 
ala, the following reasons: the union 
omitted to produce with its application a 
copy of its constitution and by-laws; the 
constitution and by-laws which were pre- 
sented were not those of the union but of 
the United Steelworkers of America (CIO); 
the charter which the local obtained from 
the central body several years ago was 
subsequently annulled and not replaced at 
the time of filing the request; granting of 
a charter by the central body is a necessary 
condition to identify the local and to allow 
it to act in accordance with the constitu- 
tion of the Unied Steelworkers of America; 
the local had no right according to the 
steelworkers constitution to dissolve itself, 
28 ateclammedsto ‘do onwApril: 20, 1955. 
Further, the remittance by the local to its 
members, after the alleged dissolution of 
April 20, 1955, of monetary contributions 
collected since the start of the organiza- 
tional campaign preceding the first request 
for certification was a violation of the 
constitution and rules of the central body 
of the Steelworkers; the contributions which 
had already served as admission fees to 


join the union could not be returned to 
its members in order to serve the second 
time for the same purpose. 

On October 25, 1955, the local filed the 
fourth request for certification, which was 
rejected by the Board as premature and not 
well founded. 

On November 23, 1955, the union applied 
for the fifth time for certification. The 
Company contested this request by invok- 
ing the reasons for the Board’s decision 
of July 25, 1955. However, this time the 
Board, with one member dissenting, accepted 
the application and on February 22, 1956, 
Local 2982 was granted certification to 
represent as a bargaining agent all the 
employees of the said company except 
superintendents, foremen, assistant-foremen, 
office employees, lead hands, charwomen, 
watchmen, pattern makers, apprentices, con- 
fidential employees, as well as others who 
are excluded by the law. The reasons given 
for the Board’s decision were, among others, 
the following. 

The union had the required majority of 
members in the bargaining unit; before 
filing its last request the local received 
from the central office of the Steelworkers 
recognition as Local 2982, and a notifica- 
tion that a charter to this effect would be 
sent in the near future. When the Board 
by its decision of July 27, 1955 declared 
Local 2982 as non-existent, the organizers 
of the association to which the Board 
refused certification could return to those 
concerned the initiation fees and the first 
union dues; all membership cards to the 
United Steelworkers of America were signed 
before the filing of the application; all 
members who signed their cards and paid 
their dues were admitted as members of 
Local 2982 at the meeting of November 
20, 1955. 

The Company submitted the following 
arguments against the Board’s decision of 
February 22, 1956. 

The decision of the Board was illegal, 
arbitrary and nul and constituted an excess 
of jurisdiction on the part of the Board; 
the certification was granted to a body 
which did not possess legal existence and 
which, according to the Labour Relations 
Act and the Board’s regulations, could not 
be validly recognized as a bargaining agent 
of a unit of employees of the company; 
the certification was illegally granted to 
a body which did not fulfil the conditions 
provided by the Act in order to have a 
right to such a certification; the bargaining 
unit which the Board created by its deci- 
sion excluded arbitrarily a body of em- 
ployees and on the other hand included 
some employees which should not be there; 
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the decision of the Board sanctioned illegal 
and forbidden practices on the part of the 
non-authorized union organizers, and recog- 
nized illegally as members of the union 
employees who did not personally pay their 
admission fees and their monthly dues and 
who did not possess regular membership 
cards; the union in question did not have 
any right to a certificate of recognition and 
the decision of the Board granting certifica- 
tion constitutes an excess of jurisdiction, a 
denial of justice and is contrary to four 
previous decisions of the Board which each 
time refused to the said union such a 
certificate for the very same reasons. In 
conclusion the Company asked for a writ 
of prohibition, which writ was granted on 
March 14, 1956. 

The Board and the union in question 
contested the action of the Company. They 
denied the justification in fact and in law 
of the Company’s contentions and claimed 
that all the matters raised by the Company 
were within the exclusive power of the 
Board and that the Board had decided 
them within the limits of its jurisdiction. 

The examination of the case before the 
Superior Court started in December 1956. 
but was suspended when the Board appealed 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench the decision 
of the trial judge denying the Board the 
privilege to refuse the production in court 
of documents from the Board’s files on the 
ground of public policy. The Court of 
Appeal by a unanimous decision confirmed 
the ruling of the trial judge (L.G., Dec. 
1957, p. 1490). 

The action before the Superior Court 
was resumed on November 5, 1957, and 
ended on December 23, 1957. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Boulanger, 
the decision of the Board of February 22, 
1956 granting certification to a union could 
only be contested by a writ of prohibition 
if the Board exceeded its jurisdiction. In 
the present state of jurisprudence, he added, 
it is recognized that the Labour Relations 
Board is a tribunal, perhaps an adminis- 
trative tribunal, but nevertheless bound to 
act judicially and legally. 

However, Section 41 (a) of the Labour 
Relations Act provides that the decision of 
the Board are not subject either to appeal, 
or to a revision by prerogative writs, or by 
a direct action according to Section 50 of 
the Code of Civil Procedure. The reason 
for this extraordinary privilege seems to be 
that the Board has the power to revise or 
revoke its own decisions. 

Like any other tribunal the Board can 
make mistakes, but at the same time 
like any other tribunal the Board has to 
act within the limits of its prerogatives, 
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powers, competency and jurisdiction as con- 
ferred on it by the law. The Board cannot 
make the law; it exists to apply the law 
and not to violate the law. The Board 
does not create rights, it only recognizes 
the rights within the limits and conditions 
of law. 


The main function of the Board is to 
determine whether an association which 
desires to be recognized as a representative 
of a group of employees has the right to be 
recognized as such. The Board has to 
satisfy itself of the representative character 
of the association and of its right to be 
certified. The Board issues in favour of a 
recognized association a certificate specify- 
ing the unit which the association has the 
capacity to represent. The employer has 
to recognize as collective representatives of 
his employees, the representatives of an 
association which embraces the absolute 
majority of the employees and to negotiate 
with them bona fide a collective labour 
agreement (the Labour Relations Act, Sec- 
WOnsy6, #1600) 4 


The Board has then the powers or juris- 
diction only to find out whether the 
requested recognition answers the require- 
ments of the law. 


Then Mr. Justice Boulanger proceeded 
with the analysis of what is the meaning 
under the law of “association”, “employée”, 
“employer”. In this connection he quoted 
from the Labour Relations Act, Section 2 
(a), (c) and (d). Also he quoted Section 3 
of By-Law No. 1 dealing with the con- 
ditions under which an employee may be 
recognized as a member of an association, 
which reads as follows: 


Section 3: For the purpose of determining the 
representative character of an 
association, the conditions by 
which a person may be deemed 
member of an association, are as 
follows: 


(a) to be at least sixteen years 
of age; 
(b) to have been regularly ad- 
mitted as member and to have 
signed a duly dated admission 
form; 


(c) to have personally paid an 
entrance or initiation fee of at 
least one dollar ($1); 


(d) to be,, personally obliged to 
pay membership fees, the rate of 
which is not lower than fifty cents 
(50c.) per month; 


(e) in the case of a new member, 
to have personally paid the mem- 
bership fees for one month at 
least; 


(f{) in the case of a member who 
is already initiated, not to be 
more than three months in arrears 
in the payment of membership 
fees; 


(g) to regularly hold an employ- 
ment connected with the normal 
professional occupations of the 
employer concerning whom recog- 
nition is requested. 

(h) the conditions required to 
establish the representative char- 
acter of an association must have 
been complied with on or before 
the day of filing of the petition 
for recognition with the Labour 
Relations Board. 

To find out whether or not the Board 
exceeded its jurisdiction it was enough, in 
the opinion of the Court, to examine two 
questions: 


1. In recognizing Local 2982 of the 
U.S.W.A. has the Board recognized and 
certified an association which was not a 
bona fide group of the employees of the 
Company and which did not possess any 
legal existence? 


2. In order to say that the local: repre- 
sented the absolute majority of the em- 
ployees of the Company, did the Board 
eliminate illegally and without justification 
from the total count certain employees 
working under similar conditions and who 
had the right to be counted? 

On February 2, 1955, and on March 25, 
1855, the Board rejected the request for 
certification presented by the union because 
of lack of absolute majority. 


On July 27, 1955, the Board rejected a 
similar request because of lack of regular 
and legal existence as a local of the Steel- 
workers. 

On February 22, 1956, the Board (with 
the dissenting opinion of one member) 
granted the requested certification, holding 
that the union existed regularly and legally 
as Local 2982 of the Steelworkers and repre- 
sented the majority of the employees of 
the company. 


The Court, after having examined the 
evidence, was of the opinion that the 
position of the union had not greatly 
changed at the time when the last request 
for certification was filed on October 18, 
1955. The union, which considers itself as 
a local of the Steelworkers, violated nearly 
all the rules of the constitution of the 
parent body; it was not admitted and 
recognized by the parent organization; it 
did not possess a charter; the adherence 
cards signed by the employees were in 
favour of the Steelworkers and not in favour 
of the local union, and the signatures on 
some of these cards might have been 
forged; since 1954, when the local started 
to be organized, all payments made by the 
so-called members as initiation fees and 
monthly dues amounted to $1.50 per person, 
and this amount was paid not to the local 


union, but to an organizer employed by 
the Steelworkers; on April 20, 1955, the 
local claimed to dissolve itself, and instead 
of remitting to the parent body the funds 
in his possession, the organizer apparently 
returned these funds to the members in 
order that they might use them to pay the 
admission fee and monthly dues to a new 
local union, and this so-called new local 
union presented the last request for recog- 
nition, on October 18, 1955, without requir- 
ing its members to pay other dues than 
$1.50 collected in 1954. These were the 
main reasons why the Court considered 
that the union in question did not merit 
the certification any more on February 22, 
1956 than on July 27, 1955. 

Nevertheless, the Board had some kind 
of assurance given by a higher ranking 
officer that the union would be recognized 
by the parent organization in spite of all 
the violations of the constitution of the 
Steelworkers, under the same number as 
the previous Local 2982 which ceased to 
exist a long time ago, and which would 
be revived, and a charter would be granted 
if the union could manage to obtain the 
certification. Considering this assurance, 
the Board thought it justifiable to consider 
the union in question as a de facto associa- 
ciation of the employees, as a local of the 
Steelworkers in process of being formed 
and assured of being accepted as such by 
the parent body, and as a group of em- 
ployees in potentia having a good chance 
to function normally one day. The Board 
thought, no doubt, that even if the legality 
of existence of the union as a local of 
the Steelworkers could be considered doubt- 
ful there was adequate reason to think that 
the situation would probably soon be put 
in order. 

Before reaching its decision the Board 
examined all the facts and documents as 
well as the reports of its investigators and 
heard the representations of the company 
and of the union. In doing that the Board 
acted within the limits of its powers. Kven 
if the Board made a mistake in believing 
that the union could be recognized as a 
bona fide association of the employees, and 
as a local or a unit of the Steelworkers 
legally and regularly constituted, it did not 
exceed its jurisdiction. 

The Court cannot substitute its own 
appreciation of facts and of the documents 
for that of the Board. 


The union had the right to organize 
and to represent a certain class of em- 
ployees. But when the union claims to 
represent all the hourly-paid workers of 
the Company, they all in fact should be 
represented, and the union has no right to 
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ask the Board, in order that it could be 
certified as representing the absolute major- 
ity of the employees, to exclude from the 
count certain categories of hourly-paid 
workers working under the same conditions 
as the others. 

The Board had no right to exclude the 
apprentices, charwomen, watchmen, and 
lead hands in necessary calculations to find 
out whether the union represented the 
absolute majority of “all the hourly-paid 
employees” of the company. 

The Act describes the meaning of the 
term “employee” and what are the excep- 
tions. The Board exists to apply the law 
as it is, and not to violate it; the Board 
cannot make distinctions and exceptions 
which the law does not make. 

In eliminating certain classes of em- 
ployees from the total of “all employees 
hourly-paid” in order that the union might 
have an absolute majority which otherwise 
it could not have, the Board violated the 
law, exceeded its powers and jurisdiction 
and rendered an invalid decision. 

Further, Mr. Justice Boulanger added, 
that even with the exclusion of certain 
classes of employees it remains very doubt- 
ful that the union represented the majority 


of all the hourly-paid employees. The 
report of the investigators was far from 
being positive in this matter. 

If it was only a matter of an error on 

the part of the Board in interpreting and 
appraising the figures the Court would not 
have the right to intervene. But the law 
prescribes that the employer is bound to 
negotiate a collective agreement only with 
an association representing an absolute 
majority of the employees. The result is 
that the Board is bound by the law to 
certify as a bargaining agent only an 
association which unquestionably represents 
the majority of the employees. Therefore 
if the Board manoeuvers to give a fictitious 
majority to an association or if the Board 
certifies that an association comprises the 
majority of employees which it is applying 
to represent when this fact is not clearly 
established, the Board is violating the 
law, exceeds its jurisdiction and renders 
a decision which is null. This, in the 
opinion of the Court, actually happened 
in the case at bar. 
Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co. Ltd. v. Com- 
mission de Relations Ouvriéres de la Pro- 
vince de Québec et autres et United Steel 
Workers of America, Local 2982, et un 
autre, (1958) CS. Nos. 3 & 4 p. 817. 





Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Minimum wage rates for female employees are increased in Nova Scotia 
Annual fair wage schedule issued for Manitoba construction industry 


In Nova Scotia, the new general order 
for women and the revised order for female 
beauty parlour employees set a weekly 
minimum of $21.60 for Halifax and nine 
other large towns, $19.20 for 33 other 
incorporated towns, and of $14.40 for the 
remainder of the province. Another new 
order increased the minimum hourly rate 
for women employed in the fishing industry 
from 385 to 45 cents. 


The new fair wage schedule issued in 
Manitoba set higher minimum rates for 
most construction workers and reduced the 
work week in a few cases. 

Other regulations deal with overtime of 
federal prevailing rate employees and an 
exemption under the Saskatchewan Hours 
of Work Act. 
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FEDERAL 


Financial Administration Act 


Regulations under the Financial Admin- 
istration Act amending the Prevailing Rate 
Employees General Regulations (L.G., Feb., 
p. 187), the Ships’ Crews Regulations and 
the Ships’ Officers Regulations (L.G., March, 
p. 278) were gazetted on May 14. 


Among other provisions, the amendment 
to the Prevailing Rate Employees General 
Regulations provides that effective July 1, 
1958, prevailing rate employees will be 
compensated for each completed 15-minute 
period of overtime. Since January 1, when 
the revised regulations went into force, 
payment has been made for each com- 
pleted hour of overtime. 


The overtime rates are unchanged, how- 
ever. Time worked in excess of the normal 
number of working hours or on a first day 
of rest must be paid for at a rate equal 
to one and one-half times the rates of 
normal and extra pay, if any, payable for 
that work. Double time must be paid for 
time worked on a second day of rest. 

Another new provision states that if a 
prevailing rate employee works on a holiday 
he may be credited with a period of com- 
pensatory leave equal to one and one-half 
times the number of hours actually worked. 
Previously, if an employee worked four 
hours or less on a holiday, he could be 
given compensatory leave equal to one 
twelfth of the number of hours in his 
standard work week, or four hours, which- 
ever was longer. If he worked more than 
four hours, the employee could be granted 
one sixth of the number of hours. in his 
regular work week, or eight hours, which- 
ever was longer. 

The amendments to the Ships’ Crews and 
Ships’ Officers Regulations provide that, 
when determining salary rates, the Treasury 
Board may now require an employee to be 
given an allowance in lieu of rations and 
quarters in cases where rations and quarters 
are not furnished during the time he is 
actually aboard ship. Previously, the 
Treasury Board could fix such an allowance 
only when it was the custom on a particular 
ship to supply rations and quarters. 


PROVINCIAL 
Manitoba Fair Wage Act 


The annual fair wage schedule fixing 
minimum wages and maximum hours of 
work at regular rates for certain construc- 
tion workers in Manitoba was gazetted on 
April 26, to remain in force from May 1, 
1958 until April 30, 1959. Higher rates were 
approved for most occupations and in few 
cases the work week was reduced. 

As previously, the schedule is in two 
parts. Part I applies to private construc- 
tion work costing more than $100 in the 
Greater Winnipeg Water District or in any 
city or town with a population of 2,000 or 
more or in any other part of the province 
designated by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council and to public work authorized by 
the Minister of Public Works for the execu- 
tion of which a contract has been entered 
into between the Minister and the em- 
ployer. Part II applies to public works 
for highway, road, bridge or drainage con- 
struction outside the city of Winnipeg. 

Two sets of minimum wage rates covering 
26 categories of workers are again set out 
in Part I. The higher or Zone “A” rates 


apply to public and private work in Win- 
mipeg and a 30-mile radius (excluding the 
town of Selkirk); the lower or Zone “B” 
rates apply to public work elsewhere in the 
province and to private work in cities with 
a population of 2,000 or more (Brandon, 
Dauphin, Flin Flon, Minnedosa, Neepawa, 
Portage la Prairie, Selkirk, Steinbach, Swan 
River and The Pas). 

The 26 categories, which are unchanged, 
include skilled tradesmen, skilled building 
labourers, general building labourers, truck 
drivers and watchmen. One category was 
subdivided, however. Instead of fixing a 
single rate for base machine rubbers, the 
new schedule sets a special rate for journey- 
men, and four other rates which vary 
according to the worker’s experience. 

Except in the case of lathers and plas- 
terers, whose minima remain fixed at $2.25 
and $2.35 an hour, the Zone “A” rates are 
from 2 to 25 cents an hour higher, the 
most common increase being 15 cents an 
hour. On May 1, rates ranged from 95 
cents an hour for watchmen to $2.50 an 
hour for bricklayers, carpenter-millwrights 
and stonemasons. Further increases to $2.50 
and $2.55 and $2.20 an hour were authorized 
for ironworkers, licensed electrical journey- 
men and sheet metal journeymen effective 
from November 1. Journeymen plumbers 
and pipefitters were increased to $2.40 an 
hour on May 1, with further increases to 
$955 and $2.60 effective May 27 and 
November 1. 

Most of the Zone “A” rates are based 
on a 40-hour week. Work weeks were 
reduced in two cases, however. Helpers 
in the plumbing and pipe-fitting industry 
now work 40 hours a week instead of 48 
and the work week of journeymen sheet 
metal workers has been reduced from 42% 
hours to 40. The work week for building 
labourers remains 48 hours. 

The Zone “B” rates, which, as before, are 
based on a 48-hour week, are from 2 to 40 
cents higher for all occupations except that 
of machine rubber (wet), which remains 
$1.20 an hour. The most common increase 
was 15 cents an hour. Zone “‘B” rates now 
range from $1.20 an hour, the rate for cer- 
tain machine rubbers, to $2.20 an hour, the 
minimum for journeymen electricians, 
plumbers and pipefitters. 

In Part IJ, where minimum wage rates 
are set out for 17 occupations, most of them 
involving the operation of road construction 
machinery, the rates have been increased 
by 5, 10 or 15 cents an hour, the most 
common increase being 10 cents. As a result, 
minimum rates for work on public roads 
and bridges now range from 90 cents an 
hour for watchmen and flagmen to $1.50 an 
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hour for dragline, shovel and crane opera- 
tors. Previously, the range was from 85 
cents to $1.40 an hour. Workers governed 
by this part are again permitted to work 
up to 120 hours in a two-week period at 
straight time rates. 


Nova Scotia Female Minimum Wage Act 


A new general minimum wage order for 
female workers and two special orders 
governing women employed in beauty par- 
lours and in the fishing industry, made by 
the Nova Scotia Minimum Wage Board 
on February 12, were gazetted on May 21 
to take effect on June 1. A special order 
dealing with summer employment in hotels, 
restaurants, lunch stands, etc., situated out- 
side the cities and larger towns has been 
incorporated into the general order. 

The general order, which has now been 
extended to cover all parts of the province, 
including employment outside the incor- 
porated towns, which was not previously 
covered, establishes a minimum weekly rate 
of $21.60 for Halifax and nine other cities 
and towns with populations of 8,000 or 
more, of $19.20 in centres with populations 
of from about 1,000 to 8,000, and of $14.40 
in the rest of the province. Learners’ rates 
are no longer set. 

Experienced beauty parlour employees 
are entitled to the same weekly minimum 
as women governed by the general order. 
No minimum is fixed for students in the 
first three months of training but one third 
of the full rate must be paid in the next 
three months and two thirds in the final 
three-month period. 

The order for the fishing industry in- 
creased the minimum from 35 to 45 cents 
an hour, at the same time discontinuing 
the learners’ rates. 

A new provision in all three orders 
provides that split shifts must be confined 
within 12 hours following commencement 
of work. 


General Order 


The new general order has a broader 
coverage than the former order, which was 
issued before the Act was extended to 
persons outside the incorporated cities and 
towns. It governs all women workers in 
the province except employees covered by 
the two special orders and persons em- 
ployed as farm labourers and domestic 
servants. 

Minimum rates continue to be fixed on 
a geographical basis, the province again 
being divided into three zones for wage- 
rate purposes. The zone boundaries have 
been re-drawn, however, to conform with 
the change in coverage. 
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Zone 1 now comprises the following cities 
and towns with a population of 8,000 or 
more: Halifax, Sydney, Glace Bay, Amherst, 
Dartmouth, New Glasgow, New Waterford, 
North Sydney, Sydney Mines and Truro. 


Zone II again includes the following cities 
and towns with a population under 8,000: 
Antigonish, Bridgewater, Inverness, Kent- 
ville, Liverpool, Lunenburg, Parrsboro, 
Pictou, Trenton, Westville, Windsor and 
Wolfville. It also covers Dominion, Spring- 
hill, Stellarton and Yarmouth, which were 
formerly in Zone 1, and the following 
centres previously in Zone 3: Annapolis 
Royal, Berwick, Bridgetown, Canso, Clark’s 
Harbour, Digby, MHantsport, Lockeport, 
Louisburg, Mahone Bay, Middleton, Mul- 
grave, Oxford, Port Hawkesbury, Shelburne, 
and Stewiacke. 


Zone 3 comprises the rest of the province. 


The new weekly minimum, $21.60 in 
Zone 1, $19.20 in Zone 2 and $14.40 in 
Zone 3, applies to all workers governed by 
the order, irrespective of experience. Pre- 
viously, lower rates were set for persons 
with less than six months experience in the 
type of work for which they were hired. In 
all three zones, the minimum for inex- 
perienced workers was $2 a week less during 
the first three months of employment and 
$1 less in the next three months. 


During the summer season (June 1 to 
September 30) female employees in hotels, 
tourist resorts, dine and dance halls, restau- 
rants and lunch stands located within 20 
miles of an incorporated town or city must 
be paid the minimum fixed for women 
workers in the nearest incorporated town. 
At other times they will be subject to the 
Zone 8 rate. 


For an experienced worker living in 
Halifax or in one of the nine other cities in 
Zone 1, the new minimum represents an 
increase of $4.80 a week over the previous 
minimum rate. 


In Dominion, Springhill, Stellarton and 
Yarmouth, which were formerly in Zone 1 
but are now in Zone 2, the minimum of 
female employees has been raised by $2.40 
a week. 


Persons residing in any of the 12 towns 
in Zone 2 which were unaffected by the 
re-zoning are now entitled to $3.40 more a 
week than formerly. 


In the 16 towns previously listed in Zone 
3 but now included in Zone 2 minimum 
wages are $4.40 a week higher than before. 


Learners’ rates being no longer provided 
for, minimum wages of female employees 
with less than three months experience 
increased by $2 a week more than those of 


experienced workers and the minima of 
persons with from three to six months 
service by $1 more. 

As before, the minimum wage rates are 
for a maximum of 48 hours per week, or 
for the normal number of hours worked if 
less than 48. Work in excess of 48 hours, 
or of the usual number of hours worked as 
the case may be, is counted as overtime 
and must be paid for at the rate of time 
and one-half the regular rate. 


The minimum for part-time workers is 
to be calculated by dividing the applicable 
weekly minimum by 48 or by the usual 
number of hours worked per week in the 
particular establishment if less than 48. As 
before, every part-time worker is guaran- 
teed a minimum of four hours pay in any 
one day. 


Where work is done on a piecework basis, 
no woman worker, regardless of the amount 
earned according to piecework rates, may 
receive less than the minimum rate. Pre- 
viously, this provision applied only to 
learners in the first three months of em- 
ployment. 


Handicapped, female employees, by which 
is meant persons who, due to age or a 
mental or physical handicap, cannot” per- 
form the same amount of work as a normal 
person, may not be paid less than the 
minimum except with the permission of the 
Minimum Wage Board. As previously, each 
case will be dealt with separately, following 
a written application by the employer. 

As before, all time during which a worker 
is required to wait for work on the em- 
ployer’s premises is to be counted as work- 
ing time. No deduction from wages for 
absence from work which brings the wages 
of an employee below the minimum rate 
may exceed the value of the time lost, 
determined according to part-time rates. 


Deductions from minimum wages for 
time not worked because of statutory holi- 
days are again prohibited. 

No deductions may be made from mini- 
mum wages for the use, purchase or laun- 
dering of uniforms or other special wearing 
apparel where these are required to be worn. 
If an employee is required to launder her 
own uniforms or other wearing apparel, 
she must be compensated at the prevailing 
laundry rates. 

In place of a provision limiting the 
deductions that could be made from the 
minimum rate when board and lodging are 
furnished by an employer, the new order 
sets out maximum charges. The maximum 
charge for a week’s board is set at $5 and 
for a week’s lodging $2. Up to 25 cents may 
be charged for single meals. These are the 


same amounts as were previously fixed as 
allowable deductions from the minimum 
rate. 

The order again provides that wages must 
be paid promptly at regular intervals not 
exceeding one month. 


Beauty Parlours 


The occupational coverage of the beauty 
parlour order is unchanged. As before, it 
applies to women employed in estab- 
lishments where hairdressing, permanent 
waving, manicuring and similar occupations 
connected with beauty culture are carried on. 

Except for the retention of students’ rates 
and a few other minor differences, the 
provisions of the new order for beauty 
parlours are the same as those of the 
eeneral order described above. Wages, as 
before, are fixed on a zone basis and the 
zone boundaries, which have been re-drawn, 
are the same as in the general order. 

Operators with more than nine months 
experience are entitled to the same weekly 
minimum as women governed by the 
general order, namely, $21.60 in Zone 1, 
$19.20 in Zone 2 and $14.40 in Zone 3. This 
means that, as under the general order, 
increases in the minimum wage range from 
$240 to $4.80 a week, depending on the 
location. 

As indicated earlier, lower minimum rates 
are again set for “beauty operator students,” 
by which is meant persons receiving instruc- 
tion and training in hairdressing, permanent 
waving and similar occupations. In keeping 
with the trend, however, the learning period 
has been reduced from 18 months to nine. 

As before, in any establishment, the 
number of female employees being trained 
as beauty operator students may not exceed 
95 per cent of the total working force 
covered by the Order. However, in beauty 
parlours where the number of persons sub- 
ject to the Order is seven or fewer, two 
female students may be employed. 

The revised order does not fix a minimum 
wage for the first three months of training. 
For the next three months, it sets a mini- 
mum of $7.20 a week in Zone 1, $6.40 
in Zone 2 and $4.80 in Zone 3, in each 
case one-third the rate for experienced 
employees. 

In the last three months of the training 
period, a beauty operator student must now 
receive a weekly minimum of $1440 in 
Zone 1, $12.80 in Zone 2 and $9.60 in Zone 
3, two-thirds the minima of experienced 
operators. 

The previous order fixed a minimum rate 
from the beginning of the training period, 
but a student was not eligible for the full 
rate until the end of 18 months. 


(We 


The rules with respect to part-time work 
differ somewhat from those in the general 
order even though the method of deter- 
mining rates is the same. One difference is 
that part-time workers in beauty parlours 
are not guaranteed a minimum of four 
hours pay in any one day as is the case 
in the general order. Another is that the 
part-time rates apply where any regular 
employee works only part time during any 
week, as well as where operators are hired 
on a part-time basis. 

The provisions with respect to overtime, 
lost time and statutory holidays remain 
the same as those in the general order. In 
line with former practice, there is no 
regulation with regard to waiting time. 

Employers who require their operators 
to wear uniforms must supply them without 
cost to their employees. If asked to launder 
their own uniforms, employees must be 
compensated at prevailing laundry rates. 

For the first time, the order for beauty 
parlours limits the deductions that may be 
made for board and lodging, fixing the same 
maximum rates as the general order. 

The method of payment is unchanged, 
the order again providing that wages must 
be paid weekly. No employee, whether 
paid on a time, bonus system or any other 
basis, may receive less than the prescribed 
minimum wage. 


Fishing Industry 


The special order for the fishing industry 
apples to all women employed at washing, 
preparing, preserving, drying, curing, smok- 
ing, packing or adapting any kind of fish 
for sale, shipment or use. i 

Although the work week is the same, 
minimum wages for the fishing industry 
continue to be fixed on a different basis 
than in the other orders. Instead of weekly 
minimum rates varying according to the 
zone, the order for the fishing industry 
sets a single hourly rate, 45 cents, which 
applies throughout the province. The 45 
cent-an-hour rate is the same as the rate 
arrived at by dividing the Zone 1 rate pre- 
scribed in the other orders ($21.60) by 48. 

The revised order, following the example 
of the new general order, has discontinued 
the learners’ rates, which applied to persons 
with less than three months experience in 
the industry. As a result, the minimum of 
such employees has been increased by 12, 
14, or 16 cents depending on the length of 


service, whereas, as previously noted, the 
minimum of experienced workers was raised 
by only 10 cents. 

A daily guarantee provision is again 
included which, unlike that in the general 
order, is not restricted to part-time workers. 
It states that no employee may be paid for 
less than three hours’ work, or $1.35 in 
any one day. 

In line with former practice the fishing 
industry order does not lay down special 
provisions for handicapped employees. How- 
ever, it continues to prohibit employers 
from paying pieceworkers less than the 
minimum wage regardless of the amount 
earned on a piecework basis. 

The rules with respect to overtime and 
waiting time are the same as those in the 
general order and represent no change for 
employees in this industry. 

The provisions with respect to board and 
lodging and uniforms have been revised 
to conform with those in the general order. 
One result is that women ‘in the fishing 
industry are now entitled to compensation 
if required to launder their own uniforms. 

For the first time, there is a provision 
requiring employees in this industry to 
be paid at regular intervals not exceeding 
one month. 


Saskatchewan Hours of Work Act 


The order exempting employees of rural 
municipalities engaged in road construction 
or maintenance from the overtime pro- 
visions of the Saskatchewan Hours of Work 
Act, which was revised last November to 
remove from the coverage of the order 
persons engaged in the storage, servicing 
or repair of road maintenance equipment, 
has now been revised to cover employees 
who do on-the-job repairs and servicing. 

Employees engaged in any occupation in 
connection with the storage, servicing or 
repair of road construction or maintenance 
equipment done in the municipality ware- 
house or repair shop are expressly excluded 
from the revised order. Such employees 
will continue to be governed by OC. 
1837/55, which requires the payment of 
overtime for all hours worked in excess of 
48 in the week. 

The new order,, which replaces O.C. 
2169/57 (L.G., Jan. p. 83) was approved by 
O.C. 790/58, gazetted on May 16, and 
effective May 19. 





_By discontinuing a long-established practice of giving employees turkeys at Thanks- 
giving and Christmas an employer did not violate an agreement which required that 
local working conditions be maintained, a United States arbitrator recently decided. The 
gifts, the arbitrator held, were a gratuity over and above the stipulated compensation 
of the employees; giving turkeys was not a practice of the kind which became binding 
under the description “local working conditions”. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in April was about 15 
per cent lower than March figure but 33 per cent higher than total in 


April 1957, statistics* show. 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
April was 217,500, about 15 per cent lower 
than the March figure of 253,338 but 33 
per cent higher than the 163,519 claims filed 
during April 1957. 

These totals approximate the number of 
new cases of recorded unemployment among 
insured persons, in that persons without 
a job who wish to draw benefit are required 
to file either an initial or a renewal claim. 
Invariably a certain number of initial 
claims are taken on behalf of those who 
exhaust their benefit and wish to be con- 
sidered for establishment of a subsequent 
benefit period. Such claims do not con- 
stitute new cases. 

The number of persons having a claim 
for Unemployment Insurance Benefit in the 
“live” file was 722,252 on April 30, a decline 
of some 137,000 or 16 per cent from the 
total of 859,639 on March 31. On April 30, 
1957 the total was 373,609. 

This year’s figures include seasonal benefit 
claimants numbering 226,870 on April 30 
and 235,051 on March 31; there were no 
seasonal benefit claims in the live file on 
April 30, 1957, the seasonal benefit period 
having ended on April 20. ‘Claimants for 
regular benefit thus declined by 20 per 
cent from March to April. 

Seasonal benefit claimants were down by 
only 4 per cent, however, and they increased 
in relative importance, from 27 per cent 
of the total on March 31 to 31 per cent on 
April 30. 

While part of the reduction in the num- 
ber of regular claimants in April is probably 
due to a seasonal pickup in activity, 
particularly construction, some of it is 
undoubtedly due to the fact that claimants 
exhausting their regular benefit have pay- 
ments extended under seasonal benefit, 


Claims on live file down 16 per cent 


thus causing a shift in the distribution of 
the claimants under regular and seasonal 
benefit. The net decrease in the number 
of seasonal benefit claimants is accounted 
for by a reduction in the number of fishing 
claimants having a claim in the live file 
on April 30 (12,578) in comparison with 
90,137 on March 31. Benefit entitlement 
for fishing claimants is relatively lower 
than for non-fishing claimants, coverage 
having been extended to fishermen only as 
of April 1, 195%. 

Postal claimants comprised 42.4 per cent 
of total claimants on April 30 compared 
with 41.9 per cent on March 31. Seasonal 
claimants on April 30 were 50 per cent 
postal, as against 39 per cent of regular 
claimants in this category. 

The proportion of males dropped 24 
percentage points on April 30, when 79 per 
cent were male, compared with 814 per 
cent on March 31. Last year, 80.6 per cent 
were male. The male segment of the 
claimant group is more sensitive to seasonal 
variations because the more highly seasonal 
industries such as logging and construction 
employ mostly males. 

Of all the persons having a claim in the 
live file on April 30, 65 per cent had been 
continuously on claim nine weeks or more, 
and close to 25 per cent had been on since 
early in December. On March 31 these 
percentages were 62 per cent and 12 per 
cent, respectively. Because the 1956-57 
seasonal benefit period terminated on April 
20, 1957, the April 30, 1957 data refer to 
Decree ences te vee) ee FE pe 28 ee oS 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and _ the 
general employment situation. 
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regular claimants only and, as a result, the 
year-to-year pattern of duration on claim 
is not strictly comparable. 

Initial and renewal claims adjudicated 
during April totalled 237,375, of which 
211,452 or 89 per cent were entitled to 
benefit. Of the 166,514 initial claims 
handled, 14,056 or 8 per cent were found 
unable to fulfil the minimum contribution 
requirements for either regular or seasonal 


benefit. 


The amount paid during April ($66.7 mil- 
lion) was slightly below the record of $72.4 
million for March, but was 65 per cent 
above the $40.4 million paid out in April 
1957. The average weekly payment was 
$21.59 for April, $21.48 for March and $21.13 
for April 1957. 


insurance Registrations 


Since this year the annual renewal of 
insurance books takes place during May, 
the usual statistics on the number of insur- 
ance books and contribution cards issued 
to employees for the month ending April 
30 are not yet available. However, the 
figures for May, which will be published 
next month, will include all persons who 
have been newly insured since reweleuic Ak 


At April 30 employers registered num- 
bered 303,184, an increase of 1,618 since 
March 381. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During April, 5,225 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 3,423 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
88 were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 1,704 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 115 cases, 8 
against employers and 107 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1066*. 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received in April totalled $17,- 
291,877.22 compared with $21,327,216.42 in 
March and $20,407,877.99 in April 1957. 
Benefits paid in April totalled $66,653.314.04 
compared with $72,358,172.53 in March and 
$40,374,683.94 in April 1957. The balance 
in the fund on April 30 was $694 154,698.84 ; 
on March 381 it was $743,516,135.66 and on 
April 30, 1957, $854,607,845.71. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1510, May 1, 1958 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
a married man, last worked as a carpenter 
Nailer, Cate 5 ae , Alberta, from May 1956 to 
October 26, 1956, at a wage of $2.05 an 
hour. He made an application for benefit 
at the local office of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission in P...... , British 
Columbia, on November 27, 1956 and 
requested the dependancy rate in respect of 
his son Ernest, age 11 years. 

In the dependancy certificate, the claim- 
ant explained that he was separated from 
his wife but still contributed to the support 
of his family who resided with her. The 
claim was allowed and the claimant received 
benefit at the dependancy rate for eighteen 
(18) weeks. 

In a routine spot check, the district 
investigator called on the claimant on April 
3, 1957 and on that date obtained a declara- 
tion from him to the effect that his wife and 
ten children had left him about ten years 
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ago and had not lived with him since; that 
three of them, including the son in respect 
of whom he claimed the dependancy rate, 
were still under 16 years of age and residing 
with his wife at M...... , Alberta; that for 
most of this period he had supported his 
family to the extent of contributing $60 a 
month; that for the last two years this 
money had been paid through the Family 
Courier ate.G aan and that the last pay- 
ment which he had made was in the amount 
of $10 and was paid through the Family 
Court about November 1, 1956, just before 
hes Tefty, Gave. £0. , and that he thought the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission was 
sending his son his share of the benefit. 
The insurance officer was of the opinion 
that the claimant was not wholly or mainly 
maintaining his alleged dependant because 
he had not contributed to his support since 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


November 1, 1956, not even to the extent 
of the difference between the single and 
dependancy rate of benefit. He, therefore, 
reduced the claim to the single rate effec- 
tice November 25, 1956, thereby creating 
an overpayment. The claimant was notified 
of this decision on May 8, 1957. 


From this decision the claimant, 
in the meantime had returned to C...... , 
appealed to a board of referees on May 27, 
1957. He pointed out that by court order 
he was required to pay the sum of $15 a 
week for the support of his children, that 
these maintenance payments, although at 
present in arreas, would be required to be 
made by him. 


The board of referees heard the case in 
ETS. Ae , on July 11, 1957. The claimant 
and his lawyer were present at the hearing. 
The board allowed the appeal on the 
ground that from April 1957 to July 6, 
1957, the claimant had paid $225 to the 
Family Court, and the portion of this sum 
which could be applied to the arréars of 
the maintenance payments exceeded the 
difference between the single and depend- 
ancy rate, namely, $23 and $30 a week, 
respectively, for the eighteen (18) weeks 
which the claimant had been on benefit. 
The board expressed the view that qualifi- 
cation for dependancy rate surely depends 
upon the support given to a dependant or 
dependants when the claimant is employed 
but it did not know the statutory duty of 
the claimant in this respect after he became 
unemployed. 


The Director of Insurance’ Branch 
appealed to the Umpire and requested that 
headecide -— 


(a) Whether or not a claimant is entitled 
to the dependancy rate of benefit if, while on 
claim, he fails to contribute to the main- 
tenance of the dependant as required by a 
court order although he may have complied 
with the court order while working; 


(b) Whether or not the resumption of 
payments toward maintenance of the depend- 
ant in compliance with the court order, 
which may cover the arrears in part, has a 
retroactive effect on the claimant’s entitle- 
ment to the dependancy rate of benefit while 
he was previously in receipt of benefit. 


Conelusions: Sub-section 3 (a) (iii) of 
section 47 of the Act reads:— 
(3) For the purposes of this section, 
(a) a person with a dependant is 


(iii) a person who maintains 
wholly or mainly one or more 
children under the age of 
sixteen years... 


This provision is in no way ambiguous. 
The evidence must show that the claimant 
pays either the whole cost of maintenance 
or more than half the usual cost thereof, 
and whether or not a child is being wholly 


or mainly maintained by a claimant at the 
date when a claim for benefit in respect of 
such child is made, is a question of fact. 

Ordinarily, in determining whether a 
claimant is wholly or mainly maintaining 
the child claimed for as a dependant, the 
time to be considered is not the moment 
when the claim is made, but the time when 
the claimant was in employment. In the 
present instance, the evidence shows that 
the claimant, for a considerable period prior 
to becoming unemployed, paid $15 a week 
for the support of one or more persons. 
As this amount obviously was sufficient to 
pay more than half the actual cost of 
maintenance of at least the person speci- 
fically claimed for as a dependant and as 
such person was a child under the age of 
16 years, I consider that the child was a 
dependant of the claimant at the date when 
the claim for benefit at the dependancy 
rate in respect of such child was made. 

The evidence shows also that, after 
becoming unemployed, that is, during the 
18 weeks he was on benefit, the claimant 
ceased to contribute towards the support 
of the person or persons in respect of whom 
he used to pay $15 a week while in employ- 
ment and that, after resuming employment, 
he paid on account of arrears, from April 
1957 to July 6, 1957, the sum of $225. This 
amount is far in excess of the $7 per week 
which in this case is the difference between 
the rate of benefit for a person with a 
dependant and that for a person without 
a dependant, and which the insurance officer 
rightly suggested that the claimant should 
have paid during the 18 weeks of his 
unemployment in order to qualify for the 
dependancy rate while on claim. The said 
amount of $225 also indicates his good faith 
and supports his statement that he thought 
the Commission was sending his son a 
share of the benefit. 

The Act does not define the word “main- 
tains” and whether or not it covers a 
weekly, monthly or yearly contribution. 
The claimant’s contributions if calculated 
on a yearly basis were more than sufficient 
to qualify him for the dependancy rate of 
benefit. Technically, it might be said that 
because of the claimant’s failure to make 
payments during his period of unemploy- 
ment, he had temporarily ceased to be the 
main support of his child, but even if this 
were so, I am inclined to give the claimant 
the benefit of the doubt in respect of his 
statement that he believed that something 
was being remitted to his son even while 
he remained unemployed. 

Moreover, the sufficiency of the amount 
required to maintain a dependant within 
the meaning of the Act is a question of fact, 
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and in this case there is nothing in the 
record to indicate what would have been 
the minimum weekly contribution required 
to be made by the claimant in order to 
fulfil the requirement of being the main 
support of the young child who was living 
with his mother. 

For all the above reasons, in this par- 
ticular case, I am disposed to hold that 
the claimant was entitled to benefit at the 
dependance rate as from the effective date 
of his claim. 

The existence of a court order is entirely 
irrelevant in deciding whether or not a 
person is a dependant under the Act. 


The appeal is disallowed. 
Decision CUB-1517, May 20, 1958 


Summary of the facts: On November 25, 
1957, the claimant registered for employ- 
ment as a locomotive fireman and filed an 
initial application for benefit, stating that 
he had worked as such from May 27, 1957 
to November 18, 1957, when he was laid off 
because of a shortage of work. He stated 
also that he had been unemployed since 
and that he was not on any “board for 
call”. The employer reported that the 
claimant was laid off because of a reduction 
of staff. 

On November 25, 1957 also, the claimant 
was instructed (on form UIC-501D) to 
report to the local office on December 11, 
1957 and, as he did not have his insurance 
book, to take the book to the local office 
immediately he received it. The insurance 
book was received on December 31, 1957, 
the claimant turned it in on January 2, 1958 
and filed a renewal claim for benefit. On 
the following day, the claimant filled in 
and produced weekly reports (form UIC- 
489) covering the period November 24, 1957 
to December 28, 1957 and explained that 
the reason he did not report to the local 
office until January 2, 1958 was that an 
employee of the local office told him to 
bring in his book as soon as he received 
it and that he would not lose any benefit 
payments. 

The claims taker, in a statement dated 
January 3, 1958, said that the claimant was 
instructed to report to the local office on 
December 11, 1957, as his booklet (Form 
UIC-501D-Direction to Report and Infor- 
mation for Claimants) would prove; that 
he was also informed that immediately he 
received his book from the employer to 
take it to the local office; that he reported 
on January 8, 1958 and a new claim was 
taken; that he refused to sign documents, 
demanding that his original claim of 
November 25, 1957 be considered valid; 
that he was distinctly told he would have 
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to report to the local office on December 
11 and that he waited until his insurance 
book was received, which was beyond the 
stipulated date. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
November 24, 1957 to January 1, 1958, for 
not having made his continuing claim in 
the prescribed manner as required by sec- 
tion 147 of the Unemployment Insurance 
Regulations in that he had failed to show 
good cause for failure to report to the local 
office as directed by the claim officer to 
prove availability. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, before which he appeared on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1958. The board, by a majority 
decision, disallowed the appeal on the 
grounds that it was satisfied the local office 
had instructed the claimant to report to 
that office on December 11, but for some 
reason or Other, through a misunderstand- 
ing or otherwise, he did not do so until 
January 2, 1958, which was after he had 
received his insurance book from the em- 
ployer (December 31, 1957). ‘The board 
pointed out that the claimant admitted at 
the hearing that the date of December 11, 
1957, was inserted in his booklet of instruc- 
tions as the date for his reporting. The 
dissenting member commented in part: 
“(The claimant) admits receiving a copy 
of 501D and that his reporting date was 
marked therein as December 11, 1957. How- 
ever, he read page 1 and understood that 
part of the clause which reads “unless you 
are otherwise instructed” to mean _ that 
“December 11” did not apply unless he had 
received his book by that date. Therefore, 
he did not report... I believe this to be a 
complete misunderstanding of instructions 
of the officer, and under the circumstances 
this claim should be allowed”. 

The claimant’s Brotherhood appealed to 
the Umpire, mainly on the ground that he 
was misinformed by the local office con- 
cerning the effect any delay in depositing 
his insurance book might have on _ his 
entitlement to benefit. 

In a letter to the local office dated April 
9, 1958, the Legislative Representative of 
the claimant’s Lodge of the Brotherhood 
contended that the claimant had read the 
instructions in the booklet referred to and 
noted the inserted reporting date of Decem- 
ber 11 but regarded it as a formality as 
he had been told to come back to the local 
office when he received his insurance book 
from the employer; that he believed these 
instructions superseded thé date inserted in 

(Continued on page 790) 







LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during May 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During May the Department of Labour prepared 219 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 242 contracts in these categories 
was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. ' 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 


in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, nationa] origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in May for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Heiter ePIC LIL bse ircaycce coe sg ce ee a 111 $164,154.00 
He OMe Me htt: J acme a fa yee lnin gins age dost 20 340,808.87 
Pale WOE LOE ake en ee Eos Panne ee 1 6,250.00 
cui eae i pcetionlants cost 1 hat. ici boaank 14 308,992.51 
St Jiawrence Seaway Authority \o0..0.......05 4 274,423.84 
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The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 





wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction, 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 


equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; 
(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 


to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during May 


During May the sum of $7,159.40 was collected from 17 contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule 
of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been or will be 
distributed to the 187 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during May 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of Wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Avonport Marsh N S: Hennessy & Spicer Ltd, construction of dyke and drainage. 
Fort Elis Marsh N 8: Salmon River Construction Ltd, construction of dyke; McCully 
& Soy Ltd, construction of drainage. Grand Pre Marsh N S: J G Webster Construction 
Ltd, construction of dyke, Wickwire Portion. Horton Marsh N 8: Welton Construction 
Ltd, construction of dyke; Welton Construction Ltd, construction of drainage. Rhynds 
Creek Marsh N 8: J G Webster Construction Ltd, construction of dyke; McCully & Soy 
Ltd, construction of drainage. Sackville N B: Modern Construction Ltd, construction of 
Tantramar River Dam. St Malo Man: Simkin’s Construction Co Ltd, construction of dam 
& spillway, Rat River. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Conniston Construction Co, site improvement & planting, CMHC 5/56. 
St John’s Nfld: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of housing units, FP 5/54. Saint 
John N B: M J Buckley, insulation of basements, FP 3/56. Valcartier Que: Bedard & 
Girard Ltd, construction of underground electrical distribution system, DND 8/56. Camp 
Borden Ont: Ontario Power Line Construction Co, installation of electrical distribution 
system, DND 13/55. Fort William & Port Arthur Ont: Froggett & Van der Mout, 
exterior painting of housing units. Gloucester Ont: E L Pranschke, construction of 
housing units & services, DND 4/58. Toronto Ont: Evans Contracting Co Ltd, site 
improvement & planting, Regent Park South, FP 1/53. Lloydminster Sask: George & 
Ellwood, *construction of concrete walks & repairs to basements, etc. North Battleford 
Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, *construction of concrete walks & repairs to 
basements, etc. Saskatoon Sask: H H Crossman, exterior painting of housing units, VR 
6/49; John Bundy Construction, *construction of concrete walks & repairs to basements, 
etc. Hdmonton Alta: Ideal Paving Co Ltd, *paving rear areas, Highlands Courts. 
Kamloops B C’: Helge Harbest Painting Co Ltd, *exterior painting of housing units. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


James Bay Indian Agency Ont: Pulsifer Construction Ltd, construction of Indian day 
school, Moose Factory Island. Kamloops Indian Agency B C: Floor-Lay Services Ltd, 
installation of floor covering, Kamloops IRS. Kootenay Indian Agency B C: Gordon 
Latham Ltd, installation of heating facilities & laundry drier, Kootenay IRS. Yukon 
Indian Agency Y T: Blanchet Bros, painting of Lower Post IRS. . 
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Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, construction of control tower, 
RCAF Station. Dartmouth N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of extension to 
central heating plant, HMCS Shearwater. Greenwood N 8: Canadian Vickers Ltd, supply 
& installation of steam generating unit. Halifax N S: E P Electric Products Co Ltd, 
supply «& installation of regulator controlled oil immersed selenium rectifier. Sydney N S: 
Reg H Steen Ltd, installation of steam distribution system, RCN. Camp Gagetown N B: 
Newton Construction Co Ltd, construction of POL service station. Bagotville Que: 
J O Lambert Inc, construction of control tower, transmitter & receiver bldg, RCAF 
Station. Bouchard Que: Blainville Welding & Supplies Inc, renovation to steam distribution 
& feedwater treatment. St Hubert Que: A N Bail Co Ltd, construction of control tower, 
RCAF Station; A N Bail Co Ltd, construction of refuelling tender garage. Ville La Salle 
Que: Montsor Ltee, construction of sports field, HMCS Hochelaga: Dominion Bridge 
Co Ltd, replacing timber crane rail columns with structural steel columns & associated 
shoring, etc. Barriefileld Ont: Black & McDonald Ltd, rehabilitation of electrical services; 
Standard Structural Steel Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for physical training 
bldg. Gloucester Ont: Sirotek Construction Ltd, construction of recreation hall & stores 
bldg, RCN Station. Kingston Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of Naval Reserve 
Division Bldg; Bedard & Girard Ltd, construction of underground electrical distribution 
system. Orillaa Ont: The Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd, cleaning, repairing & water- 
proofing of armouries. Petawawa Ont: Evans Contracting Co Ltd, paving, landscaping & 
fencing; Southern Structural & Reinforcing Steel Inc, supply & erection of structural 
steel for physical training bldg; Allan Stewart & Basil Broad Construction Co Ltd, 
extension to utilities, BB area. Uplands Ont: Horton Steel Works Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of high pressure air storage tanks, NAE; North Shore Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of roads, parking areas, etc. Churchill Man: Carter Construction Co Ltd, addition 
to garage, HMC Naval Radio Station; Mechron Engineering Products Ltd, supply & 
installation of diesel electric generator. Moose Jaw Sask: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
renovations to leantos of hangars. Calgary Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of RCEME workshop bldg, Sarcee Camp; Bennett & White (Alberta) Ltd, construction 
of tank hangar bldg, Sarcee Camp; Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of WO’s & sergeants’ mess, Currie Barracks. Penhold Alta: Burns & Dutton 
Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, renovations to leantos of hangars, RCAF Station. 
Chiltwack B C: C B Archibald Piping Ltd, installation of steam distribution system, stage 
1V; J H McRae Co Ltd, renovation of electrical distribution system; Columbia Bitulithic 
Ltd, construction of roads, contract No 1, RCSME. Royal Roads B C: W R Menzies 
& Co Ltd, installation of steam & condensate lines from Grant Block to Nixon Block 
& removal of heating equipment from Grant Block. 


Building and Maintenance 


Summerside P E I: Boudreau’s Sheet Metal Works Ltd, reroofing of leantos of five 
hangars & drill hall. Greenwood N 8S: Chas W Thompson, application of fertilizer & lime. 
Barriefield Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior painting of 106 PMQs. 
Camp Borden Ont: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, residing of 24 bldgs. T’renton Ont: 
H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, application of slurry seal on roads, RCAF Station. 
Weston Ont: McNeilly Bavington Ltd, exterior painting of various bldgs. Sea Island B C: 
Dawson, Wade & Co Ltd, replacement of sanitary sewer lines, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Charlottetown P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, installation of heating system in 
bldg No 3, Brighton Compound. Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, laying of 
concrete floors in garage, RCAF Station. Halifax N peel im rel Chaddock ec eutd. 
replacement of coil, Bldg 8-24, HMCS Stadacona; R R Power Ltd, repairs to boundary 
fence, Gladstone St Bulk Stores. Sydney N S: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering at 
HMCS Acadia. Campbellton N B: Hub Electric Reg’d, rewiring of Mowatt Bldg. 
St Margarets N B: M F Esson & Sons Ltd, construction of sports field, RCAF Station. 
Longue Pointe Que: John Davidson & Sons Ltd, interior painting of bldgs, Barrack Area ; 
South Shore Construction Inc, repairs to road, Barrack Area. Ste Foy Que: Desire 
Delisle, reroofing of 13 bldgs, PMQs area. Ste Therese Que: Harbour Electric Ltd, replace- 
ment of power line poles, Bouchard Military Camp. Camp Petawawa Ont: Walter 
Mansveld, exterior painting of bldgs. Kingston Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating 
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Co Ltd, interior painting of bldgs, RMC. Ottawa Ont: Rideau Aluminum & Steels Ltd, 
installation of exhaust system in kitchen, Beaver Barracks. Rockcliffe Ont: Metallicrete 
Floor Co Ltd, resurfacing concrete runway button, RCAF Station; O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, 
repairs to pavement, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Refractories Engineering & Supplies 
Ltd, repairs to boiler, central heating plant, bldg No 27, RCAF Station. Camp Dundurn 
Sask: Edwin Fryer, catering. Saskatoon Sask: O Waschuk, replacement of concrete 
floors in hangars, RCAF Station. Penhold Alta: Western Builders Ltd, construction of 
parachute drying well, RCAF Station. Comoz B C’: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering at 
HMCS Quadra. Esquimalt B C: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, repairs to staff house No 
2, nurses’ residence, HMCS Naden. 


Department of Justice 


Joyceville Ont: James Kemp Construction Co Ltd, construction of administration 
bldg No 1; James Kemp Construction Co Ltd, construction of power plant bldg No 12; 
A Stroud Ltd, installation of steam generating plant & equiment, bldg No 12; James 
Kemp Construction Co Ltd, construction of automotive & shop bldg No 11; Francis 
Hankin Co Ltd, construction of radial brick chimney; James Kemp Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of stores bldg No 9 & maintenance shop No 10; Ball Brothers Ltd, 
construction of kitchen bldg No 5; Ball Brothers Ltd, construction of laundry & clothing 
repair bldg No 7 & shop bldg No 8; Ball Brothers Ltd, construction of hospital & chapels 
bldg No 2 & accommodation bldg No 3. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Blunden Supplies Ltd, construction of canteen & gear room bldg, Ocean 
Terminals; The Canada Gunite Co Ltd, waterproofing exterior walls of storage units, 
Grain Elevator. Quebec Que: Carter Construction Co Ltd, construction of receiving 
facilities & marine towers. Three Rivers Que: The Foundation Co of Canada Ltd, con- 
struction of wharf extension, section No 20. 


Department of Public Works 


Wesleyville Nfld: RS Chaulk & Sons Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Charlottetown 
P EI: Chappell & Co, laying of underground cables & installation of lights on Railway 
Wharf. Fishing Cove P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, extension to breakwater. Red Head 
P E I: Edward MacCallum, construction of retaining wall. Souris P E I: County Con- 
struction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Summerside P EF I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, improve- 
ments to railway wharf. Wood Islands P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, improvements to 
ferry terminal. Englishtown N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Lunen- 
burg (Battery Point) N S: Acadia Construction Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Marie 
Joseph N 8: Continental Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. South Bar (Sydney 
Harbour) N 8: Municipal Ready-Mix Ltd, construction of groyne. Baie Ste Anne N B: 
Lloyd G Smith, wharf extension. Burnt Chuhch N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Campbellton N B; Ralph Sharp, construction of causeway approach to Cross 
Point Bridge. Fundy National Park N B: Dexter Construction Co, patching of roads. 
Grande Anse N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs. Lower Neguac 
N B: Fortunat Bernard, wharf extension. Bagotville Que: J O Lambert Ine, addition 
& alterations to federal bldg. Blackpool Que: Roger Electric Inc, improvements to outdoor 
lighting, Citizenship & Immigration Bldg. Chandler Que: Les Entreprises Nationales 
Ltee, wharf repairs. Htang du Nord Que: Turbide & Jomphe Enrg, construction of pier. 
Montreal Que: Charney Bros Ine, painting, etc, of federal bldg. Natashquan Que: Landry 
Construction Ine, construction of wharf. Noyan Que: Tracy Construction Inc, wharf 
repairs. Ste Rose Que: J Lamontagne Ltee, addition & alterations to federal bldg. Agin- 
court Ont: Fidelity Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Collingwood Ont: 
A E Hawkin Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Guelph Ont: Dunker Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of federal bldg. Hamilton Ont: Tidey Construction Co Ltd, construction of ramp 
& replacement of doors, federal bldg. Hawkesbury Ont: Dufort & Lavoie, widening of 
approach to Perley Bridge. Hollow Lake (Dorset) Ont: R A Blyth, wharf improvements 
& extension. Kingston Ont: Robert D Mackey Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs, LaSalle 
Causeway. Ottawa Ont: E GM Cape & Co (1956) Ltd, construction of surveys & 
mapping bldg, Booth St; Dominion Electric Protection Co, installation of central fire 
alarm system, etc, Jackson Bldg; Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
sewerage & water distribution system, etc, Riverside Drive; D Bremner Construction Co 
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Ltd, alterations for installation of knock testing laboratory, St Patrick St; L Beaudoin 
Construction Co, alterations & repairs to Argyle Bldg. Parry Sound Ont: Macklaim Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of floats. Port Burwell Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd 
harbour repairs & improvements. Port Stanley Ont: Sir Lindsay Parkinson {@anaday 
Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements. Smithfield Ont: Tatham Co Ltd, construction of 
food processing laboratory. Thornbury Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, repairs to 
retaining wall. Toronto Ont: Evan S Martin Construction Ltd, supply & installation of 
partitions in Postal Station “Q”. Beausejour Man: North American Lumber & Supply Co 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Hamiota Man: Jaska Construction Ltd 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. McBeth Point Man: Sigurdson Fisheries Ltd, 
construction of breakwater wharf. Winnipeg Man: Allen Reynolds, removal of ee 
& garbage from various bldgs. Canora Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of RCMP detachment quarters. Cupar Sask: Theodore F Fordon, construction of 
post office bldg. Edmonton Alta: C H Whitham Ltd, alterations to first floor, Massey- 
Harris Bldg. Vermilion Alta: K G Myers Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Fraser River B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, improvements to Steveston Cannery Channel. 
Kootenay National Park B C: Storms Contracting Co (Pacific) Ltd, bituminous stabilized 
base course, mile 44-56.2, Banff-Windermere Highway. Ladysmith B C; Fraser River 
Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of boat harbour. New Massett B C: Pacific Piledriving 
Co Ltd, wharf & shed extension & repairs to structure, etc. New Westminster B C: 
Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, renewal of fender system; C H E Willams Co Ltd, 
rehabilitation of electrical system for railway bridges. Port Albernn B C: Basarab 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Prince Rupert (Sourdough Bay) B C: Skeena River 
Piledriving Co, construction of departmental wharf. Sydney B C: E J Hunter & Sons, 
addition & alterations to federal bldg. Vancouver B C: George D McLean & Assocs [td, 
installation of shed cubicles, False Creek Fishing Harbour; Turnbull & Gale Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of comfort station, False Creek Fishing Harbour. Cambridge Bay 
N W T: Barry Sheet Metal Co Ltd, installation of plumbing & heating services for 
nursing station. Yellowknife to Rae N W T: Mannix Co Ltd, grading & surfacing, mile 
20-58, Development Road. Carmacks Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, construction of Yukon 
River Bridge. Tatchum River Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, construction of bridge. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


St John’s Nfld: Canadian National Railway Drydock, docking & repairs to Dredge 
PWD No 400. Graham’s Pond P E I: Maritime Dredging Ltd, dredging. Miminegash. 
P EI: Norman N McLean, dredging. Alder Point N S: J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. 
Black Point N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, dredging. Glace Bay N S: J P Porter Co Ltd, 
dredging. Halifax N S: D A Cummings Ltd, repairs to roof, North End Station. Weymouth 
North N S: J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Bathurst N B: J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. 
Campbellton N B: J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Dipper Harbour N B: Saint John 
Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Harshman’s Brook N B: Roger LeBlanc, dredging. Moncton 
N B: Ambrose Wheeler Ltd, alterations to public bldg. Saint John (Courtenay Bay) N B: 
Standard Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Montmorency Que: Chantier Maritime de St Laurent 
Ltee, repairs to steel hopper scow No 69 (Plant 130). St Sulpice Que: Theode Robidoux 
Inc, dredging. Hamilton Ont: James Kemp Construction, alterations to post office bldg. 
Listowel Ont: E Wall & Perkins Bros, jnstallation of screenline, federal bldg. New Hamburg 
Ont: John B Erb, installation of screenline, Post Office bldg. North Bay Ont: J Lefebvre, 
cleaning of windows, federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Sanco Reg’d, installation of deodorizers 
in various bldgs; Marcel Jacques, painting at No 6 & 9 Temporary Bldgs; Rene Clerous, 
repairs to heating system, Food & Drug Laboratory; Ottawa Building Maintenance, 
redecoration at Motor Bldg; J R Statham Construction Ltd, alterations to Mines Bldg; 
F Fentiman & Sons, installation of garage doors, RCMP Bldg; J R D’Aoust Reg’d, 
alterations to No 8 Temporary Bldg; Presley Painting & Decorating, redecoration at 
No 8 Temporary Bldg; Ottawa Building Maintenance, painting at Experimental Farm; 
Gaston Lavoie, alterations to “C” Bldg; Rideau Aluminum & Steels Ltd, installation of 
sinks, Justice Bldg; Trudel & McAdam Ltd, repairs to stairways, Parliament Binge; va 
Statham Construction Ltd, repairs to roof, Connaught Bldg; Ottawa Plumbing & Heating 
Ltd, repairs to sprinkler system in various bldgs. Port McNicol Ont: Rei Construction 
Co, installation of screenline, Postal Bldg. Toronto Ont: Taylor Bros, alterations to 
Station “A”. Windsor Ont: Bluebird Service, cleaning of windows, federal bldg. Regina 
Sask: W H McDiarmid Construction Ltd, repairs to new Post Office Bldg; W H 
McDiarmid Construction Ltd, repairs to Motherwell Bldg. Edmonton Alta: Standard Iron 
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& Engineering Works Ltd, construction of boom & turntable, ete, for Dredge No 261. Near 
Hope B C: Fraser River Dredging Co Ltd, dredging; Scuffler Dredge Co Ltd, dredging. 
Greenwood B C: Hugh D Johnston, plumbing repairs in public bldg. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: Grant Mills Ltd, construction of superstructure, regulating 
channel bridge, Cote Ste Catherine Lock; Roy Robertson Excavation & Foundation Co 
Ltd, extension to sewer outfall, Municipality of Laprairie; Link-Belt Ltd, supply & 
installation of trash bar screens & power rake, Montreal South Sewage Pumping Station. 


Department of Transport 


Halifax N S: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of raytheon AASR site; Purdy Bros Ltd, 
*construction of twin screw diesel engined landing barge. Moncton N B: Campbells’ 
Electric Reg’d, construction of airport lighting facilities. Mont-Joli Que: Adrien Berube, 
construction of garage. Kenora Ont: Bergman & Nelson Ltd, construction of raytheon 
AASR site. Malton Ont: W G Gallagher Construction Ltd, alterations to hangar. North 
Bay Ont: Whelpton Electric Ltd, installation of control cables, AASR Bldg. St Catharines 
Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities. Beaverlodge 
Sask: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities. Regina Sask: 
Brown-Plotke Engineering & Construction Ltd, construction of garage at airport. Calgary 
Alta: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction of airport hghting facilities. Embarras Alta: 
McRae & Assocs Ltd, construction of radio control bldg & related work. Fort McMurray 
Alta: McMurray Construction Co, construction of dwelling & related work. Grande 
Prairie Alta: Annis Construction Co, construction of basement under Bldg No 3 & related 
work. Lethbridge Alta: W Cooper Construction, construction of addition to power house 
& related work at airport. McMurray Alta: Sunley Electric Ltd, construction of airport 
lighting facilities. Carmz B C: Interior Contracting Co, construction of pumphouse & 
related work. Comox B C: Harrison & Longland, construction of powerhouse & transmitter 
bldg at airport. Fort St John B C: General Construction Co Ltd, additional airport 
development. Hope B C:: Triangle Construction Co Ltd, construction of garage at airport. 
Patricia Bay B C: Derry Construction Co Ltd, construction of extension to power house 
& related work at airport. Prince George B C: The Jamieson Construction Co Ltd, 
additional airport development. Princeton B C: Betts Electric Ltd, construction of 
addition to pump house at airport. Vancouver B C: Peter Kiewit & Sons Co of Canada 
Ltd, construction of addition to power house at airport. Coral Harbour N W T: Tower 
Co Ltd, construction of tower bases & anchors. Fort Smith N W T': Wirtanen Electric 
Co Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities. 





Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page 784) 


the booklet in view of that paragraph of 
the instructions in the booklet which reads: 
“One of the conditions for the receipt of 
benefit is that you must report to the above 


Brotherhood represented the claimant; the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission was 
also represented. 


Conclusions: On the evidence before me, 


office on the report day and at the time 
shown above, unless you are otherwise 
instructed, in which case date and time of 
reporting will be that specified below”; that 
consideration should be given to the fact 
that the claimant had reported promptly 
upon receiving his insurance book from the 
employer and that the employer had con- 
tributed to the misunderstand by delaying 
to forward his insurance book. 

The Brotherhood also requested an oral 
hearing before the Umpire, which was held 
on May 138, 1958. A Vice President of the 
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and after listening to the presentations 
made by the above-mentioned representa- 
tives, I readily accept the claimant’s explan- 
ation that his failure to attend at the local 
office on December 11, 1957 and thereafter 
until January 2, 1958, was due to a com- 
plete misunderstanding of the instructions 
given on November 25, 1957. 


Therefore, as the evidence shows that the 
claimant acted in good faith in not attending 
at the local office during the period under 
consideration, I find that he must be deemed 
to have filed his continuing claim in the 
prescribed manner and I allow the appeal. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, June 1958 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
remained unchanged at 125.1 between May 
and June, as food prices were steady on 
average, and small offsetting movements 
occurred between the other groups*. 

The food component remained at 122.7, 
as a cut of 11 cents per pound for fresh 
tomatoes, and lower prices for potatoes 
and oranges, were balanced by higher prices 
for meats, partciularly pork, and also eggs, 
apples and grapefruit. 

Most of the advance in the shelter series 
from 137.9 to 188.3 was attributable to an 
increase in rents, which frquently occurs 
in the traditional moving month of May. 
The rent component advanced 0.4 per cent. 

The clothing index declined 0.3 per cent 
from 110.0 to 109.7 as sale prices were 
reported for spring coats and men’s suits 
and slacks. 

Household operation remained practically 
unchanged, moving from 120.7 to 1206 as 


small scattered decreases proved fraction- 


ally more important than increases. 

A movement of 0.1 points in other com- 
modities and services from 130.6 to 130.7 
followed slight increases in drug and per- 
sonal care items. 

The index one year earlier (June 1957) 
was 121.6. Group indexes on that date 
were: food 117.7, shelter 134.8, clothing 
108.4, household operation 119.1, and other 
commodities and services 126.5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, May 1958 


(Consumer price indexes (1949=100) de- 
clined in six of the ten regional cities 
between the beginning of April and May 
1958, with decreases ranging from 0.1 per 
cent in Saint John, Toronto and Vancouver 
to 0.6 per cent in Halifax. The Winnipeg 
index was unchanged while those for the 
remaining three regional cities registered 
increases ranging from 0.2 per cent in Saska- 
toon-Regina to 0.4 per cent in St. John’s}. 

Movements in the food indexes were 
closely related to those for the total 
indexes: foods were up in all three cities 
where total indexes increased and down in 
the seven other regional cities—total 
indexes were down in six of these seven 
cities. Other commodities and _ services 
indexes increased in nine of the ten regional 
cities while the shelter, clothing and house- 
hold operation indexes showed more varied 
movements. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 
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In foods, lower prices were reported in 
most regional cities for eggs, potatoes, 
coffee, sugar, oranges and imported fresh 
vegetables. Beef prices were up in all 
cities while most pork cuts were generally 
higher. In household operation, domestic 
fuel oil prices were lower in the six eastern 
cities and Vancouver, with coal prices down 
in Montreal and Vancouver. Telephone 
rates were up in St. John’s and Edmonton. 
In other commodities and services, auto- 
mobile insurance rates were up substantially 
in most regional cities. Men’s haircuts, 
women’s hairdressing and theatre admis- 
sions increased in a number of cities while 


local transportation rates in Edmonton 
advanced sharply. 
Regional consumer price index point 


changes between April and May were as 
follows: Halifax —0.8 to 122.7; Montreal 
—0.4 to 125.2; Ottawa —02 to 125.5; Saint 
John —0.1 to 125.3; Toronto —0.1 to 128.8; 
Vancouver —0.1 to 125.7; St. John’s +04 
to 112.34; Edmonton-Calgary +04 to 121.7; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0.2 to 121.9. Winnipeg 
remained unchanged at 123.3. 


Wholesale Price Index, May 1958 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39100) rose shghtly in May to 228.1 
from 227.9 in April, an increase in animal 
products outweighing declines in the other 
groups. The index stood at 228.0 in May 
last year. 


Animal products index rose 2.3 per cent 
to 259.0 and from 253.1 in April, due mainly 
to higher prices for livestock, meats, poul- 
try and leather. This is the sixth con- 
secutive rise in this index, making an 
increase of 13 per cent since November last. 

Textile products index decreased 1 per 
cent to 228.1 from 230.5 a month earlier, 
due to lower prices for both domestic and 
imported raw wool and raw cotton. Seasonal 
declines in prices for potatoes, onions and 
fresh fruits contributed largely to a decline 
of 0.8 per cent in the vegetable products 
index to 197.0 from 198.6. 


Index of farm product prices at ter- 
minal markets (1935-39100) advanced 
from 222.7 to 223.1 between April and May. 
The fractional increase was due to the 
relatively greater weight attached to a 
3-per-cent increase in animal products from 
279.9 to 288.3 compared with a 4.7-per-cent 
decline for field products from 165.5 to 1578. 





{On base June 1951—100. 
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The building material prices indexes 
(1949—100) were down slightly on balance 
between April and May. The residential 
building materials index moved down from 
126.9 to 126.8 while the non-residential 
series remained the same at 150.6. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, May 1958 

The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) rose 0.1 per cent between 
mid-April and mid-May to 123.6, another 
record high. Since March 1956, the index 
has risen in every month but three, and in 
two of those it remained unchanged. 
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The latest rise, the smallest since Decem- 
ber, was the result of higher costs for 
medical service and transportation. Food 
prices held steady. 

The index in mid-April was 123.5 and in 
mid-May last year, 119.6. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, April 1958 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) climbed almost 
a full point, from 108.4 to 109.6, between 
mid-March and mid-April. It was the 
second consecutive rise since the half-point 
drop betwen mid-January and mid-Febru- 
ary. In mid-April 1957 it was 104.5. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





May 1958 


During May, 33 work stoppages were in 
progress, resulting in an estimated time loss 
of a little more than 71,000 man-days. This 
was approximately 50,000 fewer man-days 





*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, on 
a monthly basis, the number of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence during 1958 and 1957. The approxi- 
mate number of workers involved and the time loss 
resulting are also compared on a monthly basis 
and the number of strikes and lockouts beginning 
during each month is indicated. 
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than the time loss resulting from the 32 
stoppages recorded during the preceding 
month.* 





Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence dur- 
ing May 1958. The approximate time loss, together 
with the number of workers involved, is indicated 
for each stoppage. The major issues and the major 
terms of settlement, if the stoppage has ended, are 
also mentioned. Other details include such infor- 
mation as the dates on which the stoppages began 
and ended and the industries in which they 
occurred. 


This substantial decrease in time loss can 
be attributed largely to the termination, at 
the end of April, of a dispute involving 
3,000 workers in the construction industry 
in British Columbia. More than one quar- 
ter the total time loss during May was 
caused by another dispute involving 1,000 
construction workers in the same province. 

Of the 33 work stoppages during May, 16 
involved 100 or more workers; four of the 
16 started prior to May and these four 
stoppages were still in progress at the end 
of the month. Seven of the 12 larger 
stoppages which started during May were 
still in progress at the end of the month. 

On an industry basis, the highest time 
loss—more than 28,000 man-days—was 
recorded in construction. Approximately 
three quarters of this time loss was caused 
by the dispute involving 1,000 workers em- 
ployed in that industry in British Columbia. 
Manufacturing had the highest number of 
work stoppages, and more than one quarter 
of the time loss recorded in that industry 
was caused by the work-stoppage involving 
workers of a clothing firm in Montreal. 


Among Canada’s provinces British Colum- 
bia showed the highest time loss for the 
month because of the dispute involving 
construction workers; in fact, this dispute 
accounted for approximately two thirds of 
the total time loss in the province. How- 
ever, the time loss in British Columbia 
was down by more than one half from 
April. 

In May, as in the preceding month, 
Ontario had the largest number of work 
stoppages, but many of these involved 
fewer than one hundred workers and caused 
a relatively small time loss. 

Work stoppages were also reported from 
Nova Scotia, Quebec, Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan, and one dispute involved the 
Canadian Pacific Railways. In this dispute, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen issued a strike call to its 
members and picket lines were set up at 
various points across the country. The 
company reported that its operations had 
remained largely unaffected and virtually 
no working time had been lost during the 
pay period in which the dispute occurred. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
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1. MicuicAN. UNIVERSITY. CONFERENCE 


on AGING, 1952. Housing the Aging; edited 
by Wilma Donahue, with a foreword by 
Everett J. Soop. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1954. Pp. 280. 


This book “considers the housing needs of 
healthy, chronically ill, and infirm older 
people living in urban and rural areas. The 
question is discussed from the point of view 
of the private and the public builder, the 
financier, the social planner, the physician, 
and of older people themselves. Among the 
topics included in this book are architec- 
tural designs and costs, methods of financing, 
hygiene and safety standards, social and 
economic aspects of housing, and _ living 
arrangements and needed auxiliary services.” 


2. MicHicAN. UNIVERSITY. CONFERENCE 
on Aaine, 1955. The New Frontters of 
Aging, edited by Wilma Donahue and Clark 
Tibbitts. Ann Arbor, University of Michi- 
gan Press, 1957. Pp. 209. 


Partial Contents: Automation predicts 
Change: 1. For the Older Worker, by Warner 
Bloomberg, Jr.; 2. For the Employment of 
the Aging, by James Stern. Income and Em- 
ployment: Basic Facts, by Peter O. Steiner. 
Employment Outlooks for Older Workers, by 
Seymour L. Wolfbein. Aging and Rural 
Life, by Walter C. McKain, Jr. The Older 
Generation and the Family, by Ernest W. 
Burgess. Personal and Social Adjustment in 
Retirement, by Gordon F. Streib and Wayne 
E. Thompson. 


Annual Reports 

3. ALBERTA. BOARD OF INDUSTRIAL RELA- 
TIONS. Bulletin on the Board’s Activities, 
January 1st to December 31st, 1957. Edmon- 
ton, 1958. Pp. 98. 

4, AustRALIA. Pusiic Service Boar. 
Thirty-third Report on the Public Service 
of the Commonwealth, 1956-1957. Can- 
berra, Government Printer, 1957. Pp. 27. 

5. BririsH CoLUMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Annual Report for the Year ended 
December 81st, 1957. Victoria, Queen’s 
Printer, 1958. Pp. 35. 
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6. British CoLtumMBIA. WoRKMEN’S Com- 
PENSATION Boarp. Forty-First Annual Re- 
port, Year ended December 31st, 1957. Vic- 
toria, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 42. 

7. GREAT Britain. NAtTIoNAL ASSISTANCE 
Boarp. Report for the Year ended 81st 
December, 1956. London, H.MS.O., 1957. 
Pp. 54. 


8. INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND DeEvELOPMENT. T'welfth Annual 
Report, 1956-1957. Washington, 1957. Pp. 66. 


9. ManiroBA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ending 
March 31, 1957. Winnipeg, Queen’s Printer, 
19580 Rae 7s: 


10. MANITOBA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Boarp. Report for 1957. Winnipeg, 1958. 
ior rode 


11. Nova Scotia. WoRKMEN’sS COMPENSA- 
TION Boarp. Report for 1957. Halifax, 
Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 28. 


12. SASKATCHEWAN. WoORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
TION Boarp. T'wenty-Eighth Annual Report 
for the Calendar Year 1957. Regina, Queen’s 
Printer, 1958. Pp. 24. 


18. U.S. Present, 1953- (KISEN- 
HOWER). Economic Report of the President 
transmitted to the Congress, January 20, 
1958. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 199. 


Automation 


14. Becker, Estoer R. The Office in 
Transition; meeting the Problems of Auto- 
mation, by Esther R. Becker and Eugene 
F. Murphy. 1st ed. New York, Harper, 
1957, Pp. 190. 

Partial Contents: The Meaning of Office 
Automation. Three Approaches +o Automa- 
tion: The Punch Card. The Computers. In- 
tegrated Data Processing. Standardizing 
Work Methods. Designing and controlling 
Forms. Preparing People for Mechanization. 
The Future of White Collar Unionization. 

15. WALKER, CHartes Rumrorp. Toward 
the Automatic Factory; a Case Study of 
Men and Machines. New Haven, Yale 
University Press, 1957. Pp. 232. 

A study of the effect of automation on 


thirty men in a _ semi-automatic seamless 
pipe mill. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


16. Morrow, Ropert Lee. Motion Eco- 
nomy and Work Measurement. 2d ed. of 
Time Study and Motion Economy. New 
York, Ronald Press Co., 1957. Pp. 468. 

Partial Contents: Flow Process Charts and 
Flow Diagrams. Analysis of Office Methods. 
Micromotion Study and Equipment. Filming 
the Operation and Film Analysis. Fatigue 
in Industry. Training Time Study Personnel. 
Union-Management Cooperation. Automatic 
Machine Studies and Work Assignments. 
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17. Parron, Joun A. Job Evaluation: 
Text and Cases, by John A. Patton and 
C. L. Littlefield. Rev. ed. Homewood, IIL., 
R. D. Irwin, 1957. Pp. 369. 


Partial Contents: The Approach to Job 
Evaluation-planning, organizing, winning 
acceptance. Relations with Unions. Job 
Analysis. Job Descriptions and Job Speci- 
fications. Evaluating by the Ranking and 
Predetermined Grading Methods. Evaluating 
by the Factor Comparison Method. Evaluat- 
ing by the Point Rating Method. Criteria 
for Selection of the Rating Method. The 
Wage Survey. Job Evaluation Problems and 
Failures. Job Evaluation Administration. 
Executive Position Evaluation. Merit Rating. 


Employment Management 


18. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Controlling Employee Benefit and Pension 
Costs. New York, 1957. Pp. 127. 


Contents: Pt. 1. The Responsibility for 
Employee Benefit Programs. Pt. 2. Current 
Approaches to Inflation-Proof Pensions. Pt. 3. 
The Problem of Health Insurance Costs. 
Pt. 4. Trends in Workmen’s Compensation. 
Pt. 5. The Role of the Federal Government. 


19. U.S. Civiz Service Commission. T'rain- 
ing the Supervisor; a Gude on How to set 
up and conduct a Supervisory Training 
Program. Washington, G.P.O., 1956. Pp. 126. 


Contents: The Why of Supervisory Train- 
ing. How to start a Supervisory Training 
Program. How to determine Supervisory 
Training Needs. How to build Course Con- 
tent. Selecting Training Methods. How to 
administer the Program. How to measure 
Results. How can the Training Man Best 
do His Job. 


Industrial Relations 


20. Hucu-Jones, Epwarp Maurice, Eb. 
Human Relations and Modern Manage- 
ment. Amsterdam, North-Holland Pub. 
Gon 105s) tPpee256: 


Partial Contents: Human Relations and 
Fundamental Principles of Management, by 
J. L. Meiji. The Factory as a Social System, 
by W. H. Scott. Human Relations on the 
Shop Floor, by Robert L. Kahn. Organized 
Labour and Management; Part 1: The 
United States, by Edwin Young. Organized 
Labour and Management; Part 2: The 
United Kingdom, by N. 8S. Ross. Human 
Relations in the Board Room, by E. F. L. 
Brech. Human Relations, Management and 
Size, by R: Revans. The Function of 
Management, by EH. Wight Bakke. 

21. McGitt Universiry, Monrreau. In- 
DUSTRIAL RELATIONS CentTRE. Industrial Re- 
lateons and Technological Change. Ninth 
Annual Conference, September 11 and 12, 
1957. Montreal, 1957? Pp. 87. 

Contents: Men and Machines, by William 
Westley. Concepts of Change in the Labour 
Market, by George P. Shultz. What Price 
Technology? By Ralph Presgrave. Tech- 
nological Change, a Problem for Labour, by 
Eugene Forsey. Technological Change and 


the Responsibility of Management, by S. M. 
Gossage. 


Labour Supply 


22. ApAMS, LEONARD PaumMeER. Workers 
and Industrial Change; a Case Study of 
Labor Mobility, by Leonard P. Adams and 
Robert L. Aronson. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell 
University, c1957. Pp. 209. 

A study and analysis of the experience of 
workers in Auburn, New York, after the 
shutdown of the International Harvester 
local plants, the major employer in the area, 
in 1950. 

23. U.S. BurgAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. 
Area Manpower Guidebook; 174 Metro- 
polittan Labor Market Areas; Industrial 
Characteristics, Employment Trends, Labor 
Supply. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 348. 

Provides the following information: area 
boundaries, area labor supply classifications, 
area population and labor force, employ- 
ment and unemployment data, wages and 
wage rates, occupational characteristics, 
labor turnover, listings of major employers, 


hours,*and | carmings ¢_datas, ands .data for 
American territories and possessions. 


Labouring Classes 


24. Derser, Mitton, Ep. Labor and the 
New Deal, edited by Milton Derber and 
Edwin Young. Madison, University of 
Wisconsin Press, 1957. Pp. 393. 

The ten essays in this book attempt to 
analyze and interpret certain aspects of 
labor relations and the labor movement 
during the years of the New Deal and their 
implications for the present time. 

25. GRUNFELD, Cyriu. Trade Unions and 
the Individual. London, Fabian Society, 
TIDE Ooo. 

Outlines “... the nature and implications 
of post-war developments in the law regard- 
ing union-member relations”. 

26. KeLter, Epwarp A. The Case for 
Right-to-work Laws; a Defence of Volun- 
tary Unionism. Chicago, Heritage Founda- 
MOMae 195G. Wp. 128: 

“Right-to-work’ laws seek to protect the 
right of the worker to join or not join a 
union by making illegal, as a condition of 
employment, membership or nonmembership 
in a union.” The author analyzes the reasons 
underlying “right-to-work” laws. 

27. Rappock, Maxweit C. Portrait of 
an American Labor Leader, William L. 
Hutcheson; Saga of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
1881-1954. 1st ed. New York, American 
Institute of Social Science, c1955. Pp. 480. 

Mr. Hutcheson was president of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America from 1915 to 1951. This 
book is a biography of Mr. Hutcheson as 
well as a history of the union. 

98. Symonps, JuLien. The General Strike ; 
a Historical Portrait. London, Cresset 
Press; 195/,.4..Pp.-259. 


The General Strike started at midnight 
on May 3, 1926 and ended at noon on May 


12. This book traces the events leading up 
to the strike, describes the nine days of the 
strike and briefly outlines what happened 
afterwards. 

29. U.S. Bureau or Lasor StArTISTICs. 
Brief History of the American Labor Move- 
ment. Rev. ed. Washington, G.P.O., 1957. 
Pp Bsa: 

This revised edition covers the past 25 


years, particularly developments from 1950 
(when the first edition appeared) up to 1957. 


Management 


30. Apporr, CHARLES Cortez. The Execu- 
tive Function and its Compensation. Pre- 
pared in the University of Virginia Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration, by 
Charles C. Abbott, J. D. Forbes and Lorin 
A. Thompson for General Dynamics Cor- 
poration. New York? General Dynamics 
Corporation? 1958. Pp. 55. 

Partial Contents: Functions of the Busi- 
ness Executive. The Executive and the 
Company. Types of Executive Compensation. 
Implementing Compensation Policy. 


31. Latrp, DonaLp ANDERSON. The Tech- 
niques of delegating; How to get Things 


done Through Others, by Donald A. Laird 


and Eleanor C. Laird. 1st ed. New York, 
McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pp. 195. 

“Tt is the aim of this book to point out 
ways to get caught up, and stay caught up, 
by working through others.” 


32. Wuyte, WituiamM  HOoLLINGSworTH. 
The Organization Man. New York. Simon 
and Schuster, 1956. Pp. 429. 

The author writes about people who work 
for and belong to The Organization. He 
points out the conflict between individuality 
and the group life. 


Wages and Hours 


93. Turner, H. A. Wage Policy Abroad: 
and Conclusions for Britain. London, 
Fabian Society, 1957. Pp. 36. 

This book is concerned with countries 
where a form of systematic wage regulation 
has been in operation for some time. The 
countries studied are the U.S., Holland, 
Norway, Sweden, Australia, New Zealand, 
Russia, Yugoslavia, France and Italy. 


34. U.S. Concress. House. CoMMITTEE 
on EpucaTiIoN AND Lasor. Amendment to 
increase the Minimum Wage. Hearings 
before the Committee on Education and 
Labor, House of Representatives, Eighty- 
Fourth Congress, First Session, or Proposed 
Legislation to increase the Minimum 
Wage... Washington, G.P.O., 1955. Pp. 
1197. 

Hearings held June 1-30, 1955. The Com- 
mittee examined the matter of raising the 
minimum wage to $1.25. 
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Miscellaneous 


35. ANDERSON, Rocer V. The Future of 
Canada’s Export Trade. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 338. A study prepared 
for the Royal Commission on Canada’s 
Economic Prospects. 


Partial Contents: Exports in the Canadian 
Economy. Determinants of Canada’s Ex- 
ports. The Future of the World Trading 
Environment. Conclusions: Exports in 1980. 
The Outlook for Exports by Commodity. 


36. Herzperc, Freperick. Job Attitudes: 
Review of Research and Opinion, by Fred- 
erick Herzberg, and others, Pittsburgh, 
Psychological Service of Pittsburgh, 1957. 
Pp. 279. 


Contents: The Prevalence of Job Dissatis- 
faction. Characteristic of Dissatisfied Work- 
ers. Factors related to Job Attitudes. Effects 
of Job Attitudes. Social Aspects of the Job. 
Supervision and Job Attitudes. Vocational 
Selection and Job Attitudes. Mental Health 
in Industry. 


37. INSTITUTE oF PuBLIc ADMINISTRATION 
or Canapa. Proceedings of the Eighth 
Annual Conference, Victoria, B.C. and 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver, 
September 6-8, 1956. Ed. by Philip T. 
Clark and F. J. McGilly. Toronto, Dis- 
tributed for the Institute... by the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press 1957? Pp. 343. 


Partial Contents: The Federal-Provincial 


Health Program, by G. Cameron. 
Provincial Hospital Insurance Plans, by 
G. Taylor. Canada’s Responsibility in 


World Wealth, by Brock Chisholm. Staff 
Organization and Work Procedures, by 
C. James Gardner. Executive Development, 
by R. O. MacFarlane. Scope of Government 
Enterprises, by J. Harvey Perry. Adminis- 
trative and Constitutional Problems peculiar 
to Crown Corporations, by Thomas H. Me- 
Leod. Utilization of Human Resources, by 
J. P. Francis. Administrative Research in 
Government, by William F. Veitch. Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, by Herbert Marshall. 


38. JosePpHs, Ray. How to gain an Extra 
Hour Every Day. 1st ed. New York, 
Dutton, 1955. Pp. 192. 

“The purpose of this book has been to 
show... how many of America’s busiest 
people have learned to save minutes doing 


the things we all must do in order to gain 
time to do the things we’d like to do.” 


39. McWuInney, Epwarp. Judicial Re- 
view in the English-Speaking World. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1956. 
Po 2201 


A comparative analysis of the constitu- 
tions of Great Britain, Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, India, Ceylon, Pakistan, Ire- 
land and the United States. 


40. Mine, Atastarr M. The Obligation 
to Carry; an Examination of the Develop- 
ment of the Obligations owed to the Public 
by British Railways, by Alastair M. Milne 
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and Austen Laing. London, Institute of 
Transport, 1956. Pp. 129. 


The obligations of the railways refer to 
the particular duties which the British rail- 
ways have assumed in providing transport 
facilities for passengers and goods. This 
book explains why the obligations developed 
as they did and seeks to determine to what 
extent the performance of these duties 
remain a responsibility of British railways. 

41. Moorn, Rosert HE. Automation in 
Business Communication; How to write 
Reports and Memoranda that communicate 
your Information, Ideas, or Instructions 
Successfully and Automatically. New Lon- 
don, Conn., Vision, inc., 1957. Pp. 146. 


42. Super, Donatp Epwin. The Psycho- 
logy of Careers; an Introduction to Voca- 
tional Development. 1st ed. New York, 
Harper, .195/;=kp.sobe, 

The author examines 
determine success and satisfaction 
work which an individual does. 

43. Unitep Nations. Economic Commis- 
SION FOR ASIA AND THE Far East. Credit 
Problems of Small Farmers in Asia and the 
Far East. Study prepared by the ECAFE/ 
FAO Agriculture Division. Bangkok, 1957. 
Pptee: 


44. Unirep Nations. SecreTary-GENERAL, 
1953- (Hammarssorp). Legal Status of 
Marned Women (Reports submitted by the 
Secretary-General). New York, Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women, United 
Nations, 1958. Pp. 103. 


Some of the topics dealt with are national- 
ity, domicile and residence, parental rights 
and duties, property rights, inheritance 
rights, general capacity to sue and contract, 
and right to engage in independent work. 

45. UpsoHN INSTITUTE FOR COMMUNITY 
RESEARCH. Government and the Unem- 
ployed, the Summaries of two Books: 
McKean, Eugene C., and Harold C. Taylor. 
Public Works and Employment from the 
Local Government Point of View, Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1955; Ben- 
nett, Samuel V. Unemployment and Relief 
from the Local Government Point of View. 
Chicago: Public Administration Service, 
1966. Chicago, Public Administration Serv- 
Icey 958 on paols 


46. WiteENSKy, Harorp L. Industrial 
Society and Social Welfare; the Impact of 
Industriahzation on the Supply and Organi- 
zation of Social Welfare Services in the 
Umted States, by Harold L. Wilensky and 
Charles N. Lebeaux. New York, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1958. Pp. 401. 

Contents: Pt. 1. The Development of 
Urban-Industrial Society and the Emergence 
of Social Problems. Pt. 2. Social Problems 
and the Supply of Welfare Services in the 
United States. Pt. 3. The Organization of 
Welfare Services in the United States. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED APRIL 19, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 



































Pero Man. 
== Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. BG: 
N.B. Alta. 
{ 
The Labour Force 

iBYojilapbetehdat We aah Re ote ene nee att a greene | 5,969 108 440 1,709 NCE: 1,035 504 
FLOTIGULCUTS Seno eee a aac ces 705 a! 58 162 159 301 24 
INOn=Aomiculicmra leaner nent ace 5, 264 107 382 1eo4y 2,014 734 480 
TRAE, ieee Sain coer Bema cena er et 4,503 90 344 1287 1,608 798 376 
Nps harap 26) 0 ee Re ee 667 ¥ 56 158 iy? 277 Bs 
NonzAgriculturalaanneers ates er 3, 836 89 288 1,129 1, 456 yA 353 
Herel Gs qe era rene Rete ete ther eks cakes 1,466 18 96 422 565 237 128 

PAT CUL ULE ene ate eer ir ine tess, 38 4s s zs - | 24 ss 
ING areola so. ences on oa eens oee 1,428 18 94 418 laste 213 127 
PAPA 2 OS eee Were one etter en sa eres he 5,969 108 440 1,709 BANS 1,035 504 
14S lORV CATS SRLS oF Ae Ae 2 SOS... 540 i 43 200 161 91 33 
DO OBA CArSrt san cite. Mane sei ria ess 8Srs 750 19 54 245 254 127 Bul 
DOS VCALS 59g men Pay nee © eye ieee 2,766 51 193 786 1,020 475 241 
BD O40 CALS on preinn Wer mere oe ie Se Seas as 1,683 24 129 428 643 300 159 
GORVEATStANGsOy Cla neers ores 230 * OR 50 95 42. | 20 

Persons with Jobs 
EN st abusreTOUDS acest ec, cc ciety t = eet 5, 453 82 366 1,509 2,052 987 457 
IVE SIGS inte te be sete stent cate teem 4,038 65 275 1,163 1,504 755 336 
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EVES] 6 peered eer Better lett tenner met ons 2 3,055 57 202 845 t 238 436 277 
einia Lean eee attra hae acs 1, 282 16 79 374 505 196 | 112 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
SOU ROOXGS eR 6 0c teat 3 Sect tenure te tack. 516 26 TAN 200 | 121 48 47 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

SOLES CXKES See tee ee Meee hen cre Lay eats) 160 465 1,474 1,719 914 506 
Tn eS ee Si » Ree asa ae ae ae 1,059 49 | 101 279 Cue 197 121 
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* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 





Week Ended 








April 19, 1958 


Week Ended 


March 22, 1958 


Seeking 
Full-Time 
Work(?) 


Week Ended 
April 20, 1957 


Total 


Seeking 
Full-Time 
Work(?) 


ae Seeking |: 
Total Full-Time Total 
Work(‘) 

Mota jcokinewtOrawonr ese vet a seein eee 541 519 617 
Without JODSt priate reticent nee 516 496 590 
Underslimont hime eee Bec ee Rs ade ee 76 — 92 
123 Mont NS ee lnc eek eee 157 —_— 237 
AAG GHGS eenetiancce nk ae corer 214 _ 204 
SUACIMONGUS eee ce tice: come eae eee 59 —_ 45 

13— LS months ss 9c ees oe > —— - 

LSS Ho Wehi(cicos Sona eet GAG Soe iss 2 oe * 
Worked Merrett. anne Aone, Mee LS Sy ane 25 23 27 
l= 4 OUTS EAE ee ae ee * “a 10 
15—o4+ hourse peter eee eee 17 15 ily¢ 





(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 

















B.G: 
Period Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon ue Males 
N.W. sa 
1953 Rotaleere eee eee 4,049 34, 294 90, 120 27,208 13,197 168, 868 91,422 
L954 Rotaleeaoc es. cee 3,849 28,419 83,029 26,638 12,292 154, 227 84,531 
May AR OREM orumdkan boo. 3, 067 DP NANG 57,563 15,559 11,640 109, 946 56, 828 
LOS6yLotaleemeek eee 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17,930 164, 857 (4) 89,541 
19h Llotal ee: ee ae 5, 092 55,073 147,097 BM. te 37,730 282, 164 154, 226 
1957 First Quarter........ 1,407 12,798 82), 157 7,669 8,429 62, 460 36, 224 
1958 First Quarter........ 919 4,686 10, 839 2,379 2,420 Dileea 3 9,982 


Se a ee ee ee) ee 


(*) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


st ee oS Se eae 

















ae} 
a = 
=| 
z si | 3 
wo g8 $2 | 3. 
ame ~ 5 Bo n 
aS a eis gs IS 
Se SI HO eis 5 
=a oO HO Ok oD) 
LOSS Ota lee eee 10,021 6, 339 1,855 | 3,185 | 13,766 
1954 Total...........| 9,983 | 6,775 1988) | 25785 | 11.974 
1955, Total. .5.......| 8,568 | 5,775 1,190 | 2,146 | 9,588 
1956 Total, ...)......1 10,339 | 9,492 | 2.955 3,823 | 13,800 
1057 Totals... ten. co 17,256 | 16,829 | 5,254] 6,559 | 17,574 
1957 First Quarter...| 4,001 3, 139 1, 249 Nyy 3,990 
1958 First Quarter...} 1,493 1,185 228 403 2,061 














&0 
iE 44) 
ae aa 
Se 4 se n 
B oey 4s 5 o 
2 ey g Ba-5 mM sal 
2 ea ee Fy = 
S ae | 2 a eMnee mn = 
se “SOO as nD fe) © 3 
bb ae 1,808 i oe 6 
Shoe | SSO 4 fs) i 
17, 250 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 966 91,133 
10, 920 763 | 25,699 | 18,011 578 84,376 
7,036 514 |. 15,117 | 7,687 371 | 57,987 
7,500 1,649 | 29,264 | 12,482 435 91,039 
10, 838 2,693 | 54,376 | 19,471 661 | 151,511 
2,191 682 | 13,436 4,681 167 Sone 
831 87 eo 1,721 iB: 10, 457 


a ee ee a 
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TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


B—Labour Income 


($ Millions) 














Agricul- Utilities, 
ture, Transpor- | Finance, Supple- 
Forestry, Manu- Construc- tation, | Services, mentary Total 
Sar Fishing, facturing tion Communi- | (including | [Labour = 
Trapping, cation, Govern- Tacome 
Mining Storage, ment) ; 
Trade 
1953*—Average............. ae 329 70 252 217 30 976 
1954—Average.............. We Bee 69 261 239 3 1,000 
1955—A verage............-- re 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1956—Average.............. 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
1957—A verage.............. 90 397 97 335 316 44 1,279 
ODA DEI ene. ci oo: ee 72 393 83 324 303 43 1,218 
INAS Ca ae aa ee te 85 397 97 334 313 44 1,270 
June 96 405 110 343 323 45 il ee 
Uy? oc taaie ae cere Oe 101 402 109 347 308 45 i Sule 
PANIC US ta cmeaeye ote arse 104 403 110 347 325 46 1,335 
September...........- 103 404 114 347 3al 46 1,345 
Octaberaaqes sce ee 97 401 116 345 330 46 1,335 
INowemibense- a.m e 89 397 104 348 332 46 1,316 
Decemibern...+. a2 84 396 92 343 328 45 1,288 
1958—January.............. 78 376 82 327 325 43 ihe iL 
TEV OADERAY, 5 waoonno ae. 80 381 75 328 325 43 1232, 
Wear cliet eee es casera 75 384R 78 328 326 42 Taek, 
April 72E. 386P g1P 337P Sale 44P 126 
1 a Le ee eee ee ee eee 
* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. R—revised; P—préliminary. 
58825-1—84 199 


























C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At April 1, employers in 
the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,560,968. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 





Industrial Composite ! Manufacturing 











Index Numbers 8 Index Numbers rn 

Year and Month i oe Ween Wes 

vi eekly 

Employ- | ARSE | yaecaea|Wagesand] Employ- | Agente] ‘Average, /Waresand 

men Payrolls | Salaries Salaries ment Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 

$ $ 

1947 —AVOFAGEs. >. aoc och dee ate 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948—Average.................- 99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1949—Average..............-..- 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—Average................. 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—Average..............::. 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—Average..............:.. 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 13907 127.6 56.11 
LOSS8—AVerage. oc... «. oes nen tse 151.5 133.4 57.30 Isis 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—Average................- 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average................- 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—Average................. 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
1957—Average................. 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 ViGes 185.4 158.5 69.68 
OD ae mel Beds ie era vec hyn doe 118.0 186.1 157.3 67.56 115.4 184.4 158.9 69.87 
Via ies ie eee ae ee A 119.4 187.9 156.8 67.37 115.8 184.8 15857 69.78 
SFU tls ore eke eee 123.5 195.7 157.9 67.82 116E4 186.7 159.0 69.92 
Julyoe ee ey nace ee 126.6 202.2 159.1 68.33 118.4 190.1 159.6 70.19 
PAT ae (al Mae ane, At Oe 127.6 204.0 159.2 68.41 118.1 189.1 159.1 69.95 
Sept <245.) 7 tea 127.6 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 189.2 158.7 69.77 
CO CORMT Bete eaten ade 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70.29 
ING Vier e rel cel aah ere (12b22 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 70.86 
DGC wl Neen 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 113.3 185.9 163.0 71.69 
L958 JANN lense: eee See aS 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 a 7/ 68.47 
Heb tae bere a eee 113.7 183.9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 TAL 
IEE WW Apia ee ieee RE 113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108.2 178.5 163.9 72.08 
PERRI: pice ant eee 112.9 185.1 163.4 70.18 108.3 180.4 165.6 72.82 





a Na eee 


‘ Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 


tional service). 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 









































Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area —- — 
Apr. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
(a) PROVINCES 
Ppyiead ane bir ce BP Be ck VA Mn ec tnctncdeds: 111.1 109.3 112.5 63.67 62.77 60.67 
Price Hd wardd sland sO AP, i. Gi eR. OO... 97.7 100.2 97.6 Dieog 50.23 52.02 
PAN ONOOU MM tan BURR oc tks Moke de dade ys 89.0 90.8 94.8 59.48 59.44 56.56 
INGxve lS rUns WACIG Sa. let ihe eos Betts eae atl abs es 93.2 94.8 100.4 58.61 59.35 58.97 
8 On hs eee ae ee a ae 111.1 112.3 116.2 67.67 67.42 64.97 
Oncarion eee. sh Pek ce AE BE. NANG hate 116.3 121.4 12.72 72.43 69.97 
ME SGOWE BONO Fe he emer enclave Ree POSE Cer oa ee ee 103.2 hOZed 106.0 65.65 65.73 62.52 
HASkBCHe WHEE Ae ee eee. eee coe. ee. 114.3 11351 112.6 66.86 67.49 64.03 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories............ 140.0 140.2 143.9 Takeo 73.07 69.36 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 109.4 108.9 119.2 75.46 75.52 Wao 
Canad are ee Or ce ee ee hoon ES 112.9 113.0 118.0 70.18 70.02 67.56 
(b) Merropouitan AREAS 

hie, ARONOWNS 0 eo. ch Ree ears Cee, Seah RS oe ee 116.4 111.8 113.6 51.61 51.93 49.72 
SiidhaOsiegee >, — Sen BERRI le net ees eo 5 a 88.7 90.4 90.5 Teno4 73.63 66.87 
Ee ae eae ee ee RY Ree ae AM te BRB a 1a 114.3 118.5 Hy ae 57.64 54.97 
SEB OOKY RROROWSRE » ecu b ka GbIn ree ORR. Ieee See one en ee ee 102.1 100.5 109.7 52.65 i gy 55.67 
OUS HCO a PARTE ee ee et RO on as Oe as 104.3 Ose2 105.8 58.18 58.41 55.66 
SRGrbDrOO 6 ae Pee ie oer Sr She als 98.0 97.5 109.7 57.19 55.89 56.81 
phir ees kil v Cre gears eee coat ete eto OAs «are 106.6 107.8 Ci3ea 63.23 62.56 62.79 
iDrdiureiaaverave br UUs UREA oe Wee. cee ee oe oe 70.9 lee Ges 58.71 58.21 55.91 
Montresl seme me eer ieee, ee Re ae can 118.9 118.4 121.9 68.56 68. 22 65.65 
Ot tawa—— EH Ulle werent eeu ce eh pees s oaths bitte e on 115.5 113.8 116.7 63.49 63.30 60.17 
eLerWOrolur lieemeeays enamel Mess cana Mes. cat 99.6 99.8 107.8 76.81 Pipe 72.81 
(CRUDE AREA stars can: Be Cheek al ey cae oe, ee ee 167.8 166.7 172.8 77.41 76.56 76.13 
Nigearactialls® Meee ee ee ee Pek eas a 105.9 105.8 117.6 77.25 HA cos! 77.09 
Bim@atharines sees a Peewen. n ee tote oc 6 eee: 109.1 110.0 124.8 80.14 78.90 77.82 
AN GV ROY HONG», Reet, Beli ROSTER & 25 rece NR cen © 5, Se er ee 128.7 128.0 130) 2 133 GA 72.82 70.41 
IB iehiaul beta 7 bry p Rowe eee Be os Re ORE oe 2 ee ee 106.1 105.6 liens 76.35 75.68 73.68 
Branthord eres a ea cite rere tena. cas oe eos 87.9 86.1 88.4 67.04 65.70 64.38 
(Gall ae ee ee A eM es tee ES cr Re Sed San 110.2 110.0 114.7 62.34 61.50 60.30 
GIG CHEN CI: aaa Pra ee I ks Pes Goede b ees 107.8 108.0 113.5 64.67 64.09 63.27 
Shite lay Otani dak cock oS RY REE 0 orn SRIPEND, DERE ec) eee ee ee ee 14257, 141.8 139.1 84.52 87.50 82.10 
Jiyoseialovel ge Bee pias, RR 7 Me Re se Se 116.2 115.6 119.5 65.93 65.00 63.69 
EEN H OWE: ha olor r ant ahah tein AIC Ge ne Ae ee ee Si ee 134.3 i o2e7 sine 91.50 88.86 8422 
Wind Sone. Ween ee eo eee ca MPa t ie ss ote een 81.2 80.9 101.9 77.34 73.87 eee 
Sint lonwep, WV a leo ae jaee Wee need Re pa 2 ae 128.3 126.2 132.0 86.04 85.23 83.55 
Eta VWilliam—=s > Gel Tt Ur eiey te  oot  ee  as 106.5 105.0 105.7 69.52 70.36 68.48 
Wiitinnt Dee ween me hee ce este we hn eR Sct blest dus 102.5 101.9 103.4 63.02 62.75 60.16 
VRE HT TE he Ne atta 0 ope etre hoa eee OE oe 114.2 112.8 111.6 62.79 63.18 60.96 
Saskatoon. Meow ee ee eee AD, one ol. ate eS Accs 120.7 118.8 117.8 62.62 61.97 58.02 
GIT Onl CON MPR ee en I te MER oe OE ce ne 165.4 164.3 169.5 67.02 66.89 64.83 
Gal rary: ss ae te ER. aloe Radke d bay 150.9 149.1 153). 67.65 68.08 64.81 
Vint COU VET eee ey cect pe ies ots Ak sowed noe Sie Sis 110.7 110.5 118.0 73.42 73.48 71.36 
VELCCODIE Oy Aare rite ES od nh eee setae. 114.9 110.1 116.9 66.95 68.57 65.67 


TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
ooo eSSS=$=$=$=$—$mmmm9mamqHSma—<—<—s>> 


Average Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers aad Salaricss in Dollare 




















Industry ee oe 
Apr. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 Apr. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
Mining i vschaskctaccies seco sec eae ee eee oie 125.4 126.8 123.4 87.25 88.26 82.67 
Metall minima Seeoty. ceases are cree tete oie. enepeteceie esancisves 137.9 138.4 130.2 89.46 90.20 85.88 
Gold 6.5 Se ee EL eee cetera 73.9 74.4 76.4 73.65 74.02 72.02 
Other metalyy.2 5c Wat oar sees cere eee ss 197.6 198.0 180.3 94.98 95.87 91.36 
uel ss So Se os as Re eal even er eee 107.5 111.8 110.5 86.67 88.92 80.41 
Goal 0. Re Fe nee es nee ere aca 57.2 59.3 61.8 68.63 70.84 60.07 
@iljandinatural caste cee cee set te cree 291.2 303.6 289.8 99.63 101.82 96.38 
INonimieta lee Re. safe corer ee ie abe cas meni ce 123.4 119.4 ME 7 77.58 76.18 73.95 
Manufacturing ?.. 20. ieee oc. ware tde 2 -teciatrinc es 108.3 108.2 115.4 72.82 72.08 69.87 
‘Hoodsiand, DEVerages: iy. > 1. ceidasek tela st «eel cle 6c 100.6 99.3 99.7 66.90 64.83 62.22 
Meat products... cclecesec coe ete p iets sy ular etetarc c= PAL al 119.4 116.6 76.09 73.28 70.50 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 68.7 69.9 (PAE: 64.32 62.02 58.24 
Grainimill products: ereee ee settee eee eter 103.4 100.7 101.6 69.62 69.12 65.27 
Bread and other bakery products...............- 106.9 106.4 106.9 62.03 61.27 58.99 
Biscutts and. Crackers. o-ces cess is ert eerie es = 86.8 88.9 89.6 54.46 53.09 51.14 
Distilledtancemealt lc UOnseeeeetertiel errr ear 99.8 100.2 99.2 82.59 81.81 78.14 
Tobacco and tobacco products..............-....-- 115.8 115.3 95.4 63.74 63.21 63.13 
Rubber products: .-ccwe.te- 1 ecient ceactete ve 97.4 99.0 113.0 71.41 72.54 71.66 
eather products, .ksse us eece eee eit iaiyoe Clore siete 85.3 86.0 90.7 49 36 49.58 48.77 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..........-...... 91.2 92.1 95.5 47.28 47.38 46.94 
Textile products (except clothing).................. Gre 77.6 86.9 57.40 56.86 55.35 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............- 74.4 77.4 86.8 52.49 50.85 51.05 
Woollen go0d8.... 2) fects coke chekette co citeisitarserachere 58.2 59.3 2.7 54.61 54.87 52.89 
Svntheticwextilestand silke ssspeer ct neice eee 79.2 80.0 86.7 63.92 64.28 62.26 
@lothine (textile and fut) teccennrett te et) eer 91.0 91.3 97.4 46.96 46.34 45.87 
Men'siclothing..; \.:cemne nc cecnehteettc onicler abate = 94.3 94.8 104.0 46.33 45.64 44.92 
Women siclothing :)taer eo amiae a5 -tee ereeters mee 97.8 98.0 99.2 48.84 48 47 47.54 
Knit goods te ocche ee ait. se aceite. ocles ae eerace Mond TAG). A 83.7 45.56 45.77 44 82 
IW OGG PLOGUCtSeu..c0 se «ere es a Cle ORM. oe ais eis stele cl 96.0 95.4 103.0 63.02 62.95 60.06 
Sawiand planinio maillsive. .eicetertente )atetetaletitiet: 94.4 93.9 101.4 65.49 65.79 61.93 
Nithenbanitas tear e apm ry de See, lc MO a Sis oo AC 107.2 106.9 7 60.30 59.84 58.15 
Other woodiproductseaen. s+ eee oe ee ce 82.4 80.3 94.1 56.41 Ddaat 54.90 
IPADET DIO GCUCURL... Fa; cetbatetone berets cots etter oe WAY) fe) 117.6 IPG 84.64 83.95 82.44 
ulp andipaper mill Se mea: peiereeiee <4 eet lee lve 117.8 122.9 90.93 90.24 88.89 
OtheripapersproGucts ase. cere ae tertals abe ePeraaree 117.9 Wh 118.3 69.09 68.30 66.07 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 118.8 118.8 118.4 78.45 76.95 74.90 
frontand steel productshere. acer seen eerie 103.8 103.8 116.2 80.75 80.06 78.31 
Avriculturalimplements.-) 2. cect: ise terete oe 70.2 68.2 70.4 81.62 79.44 77.52 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 153.6 154.4 WAS) 3" 82.26 81.39 80.53 
Ellard ware and. tdolsing aes c- ¢caeeehe micie sacle mroceieerslsrs 90.7 91.0 100.1 focou 72.71 falekes| 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 96.4 96.8 101.4 70.73 70.04 66.37 
Tron Castings; - focWiaekt. oe serie Rice tei Memin os 97.9 97.6 106.1 76.88 76.7 75.98 
IMachineryomir. 2. tenceme oc ee Set eae aa etecr: 109.4 109.2 128.7 Hien ener 75.61 
Primary ironland steelan.ce ee ceciteke sc ctee cemtee: 107.9 109.3 126.4 91.45 90.91 88.62 
pheet metal products cv. ct pocteowot «sire arnt ai. 98.5 97.6 110.8 78.21 Te 5) 74.66 
‘Lransportatiomieq Wipment.. sb .ckisees alee eter 130.0 129.0 147.4 81.15 79.42 76.99 
Aarcratt and parts seme «be eerie od. ieeetate 368.0 369.2 386.7 86.66 85.51 81.34 
Motor vehicles............. Ge So Ae eae ae ee. re 109.3 109.1 136.5 86.05 81.64 81.74 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 100.2 99.4 117.4 79.72 79.30 76.05 
Railroad and rolling stock OGUIDIMNEN Lenser es 81.6 81.5 94.7 73.80 73.54 71.03 
Shipbuilcingtand repairinges- seen eerie eee 151.4 146.0 161.6 76.52 73.90 72.40 
Non-ferrous metal products..........+-..0+2sess005 125.4 270 128.6 84.00 84.05 78.64 
PN toaaouvaoiaer joreeoMOUslarocBaooceeco vous snouosKnoaa: 12d i23ma 135.6 79.94 79.48 75.70 
Brass and copper Products... 0. nes ape cere ane 98.9 98.1 106.6 74.36 74.95 73.50 
mimelting aud Cenning) s,s ces. sinbiret stn ener 154.1 156.9 152.6 91.92 92.09 84.60 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... Ney 138.6 152.5 77.95 77.69 75.07 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 122.4 120.2 124.0 75.85 74.44 W2inte, 
@layproductsiec. nace enter oe meer 91.6 87.3 96.2 12.33 69.00 69.22 
Gilasstandiclass productsssae-e cenit eee 130.8 128.1 123.5 72.30 72.18 68.84 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 137.5 Ser 136.0 104.21 103.25 98.60 
Chemical products.......... RITE RT ORS aay Se 131.0 WELD) a 130.3 82.55 82.31 77.90 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... iL). 9 119.1 115.1 73.70 73.55 69.73 
AGIs yale lis and Salte 2 53 fase sas nie nen 149.8 150.6 142.5 93.58 92.45 87.18 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 115.0 113.7 113.4 64.31 63.99 59.87 
ConStrucele reer cen seen a bee seins snerce ce orn 102.3 101.9 115.3 75.71 75.09 75.34 
Building and general engineering................... 108.5 107.6 130.2 82.15 80.76 81.00 
Building ti i.a nam enpen’s Wet retefo alse s'e aide sae kane em 110.3 109.8 136.9 80.22 79.47 80.56 
Hingineerin ge WOU nr cece ease ve a4 iie aaity eer 101.1 98.2 102.9 90.94 86.76 83.38 
Highways, bridges and streets.............-.0002- 92.3 92.4 91.4 63.60 64.55 62.45 
SS OFVICE coicdcs cenis tile cio eine view iecceee seer ithe 129.3 128.5 126.7 48 24 48.40 45.36 
Hotels and restaurants... .2os.ce cscs ses ve slave deine ye 118.1 117.6 120.5 38.54 39.31 37.10 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 114.4 1121 111.4 43.60 42.16 41.77 
OthergServiCeyepones seca era ie oe renee 180.6 180.6 166.9 70.48 70.53 67.25 
Industrial composite. ........ 00... cece cc cceccces 112.9 113.0 118.0 70.18 70.02 67.56 
———————— 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 


























(in cents) 
Ja Rt it Was 0 ee Apr. 1, |) Maral; Apr. fc 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
NewiOUNCLANCS, Sacer ts salaeo')- ine ois siete a ciehe stdin 41.5 39.0 43.1 155.3 160.5 156.0 
BY CMI eC ONIG Per nes eR hae othe Sgr Pe aioe arofesos eas Shaye 41.0 40.5 41.8 149.6 150.7 142.4 
INGiG? BANG pO ee daccpodoas sub ode no an dodos Upon oor 40.9 41.9 41.7 145.9 146.0 140.4 
Qo. ese Bos ddhao soa Orion Sloe anoe ann wee oe oe 41.3 40.9 42.3 149.4 148.7 141,7 
Ontari Ome siya cise oe kee aiede ici 9) were s leis 180% o siereoranee 40.1 39.6 40.7 174.2 173.7 168.0 
Manitoba seems ate cine tk iet~ oeicislnrs cicls oisks « ras cree. 40.5 40.4 40.7 153.9 152.7 147.9 
‘SHIR MEINE Shs onods osoecoe ob pt oblaoomeue budpoRDoaE rena 39.2 40.2 ide iii O 164.1 
Alberta )s.ast der Meise stake Sedo 5 .js. soils offers orateeea ess 40.0 39.8 40.3 175.9 175.0 164.4 
lBieanlejer (Cte) hen ope CO). coanoanosenoddcododnc opp ule 38.2 38.0 38.8 202.2 201.2 189.2 





a 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—_ HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

























































































: Average Hourly Average Weekly 
sas Average Hours Earnings Wages 
ndustry ae ee 

Apr. 1|Mar.1|Apr. 1/Apr. 1|Mar.1]Apr. 1/Apr.1 |Mar.1]Apr. 1 

1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 

no. no. NOs el Ctssee|Cbs- cts. $ $ $ 
DY Bho Ree en en AORE Beirne Ceertae ne Oe OG S oh aeleraoe ene 42.3) 42.7] 42.3] 195.5) 195.6] 184.3} 82.70) 83.52] 77.96 
Metal mining teccrc apn cuscente toi ot aoe retaeremrese tc actn eae or 42.8) 438.3] 43.1] 201.5} 201.4) 192.0] 86.24) 87.21] 82.75 
GCC Re ae ae se Ome ert nro eo _«.e+| 43.7) 438.9] 42.6) 158.6] 159.6) 159.2) 69.31) 70.06) 67.82 
Ovbermetslee i 5.7 oe mane otomietersee eC AUER AG ce. ope evens 42.5} 43.0) 438.3] 217.7) 217.3] 205.7) 92.52) 93.44] 89.07 
DUG LS Ace: Lee ate pee Detach yay, ono eis om Mtoe oded ole Pao Ton Paearee res 40.8} 42.0} 40.4] 188.8} 189.3) 173.1) 77.03) 79.51) 69.93 
Oo: gD Aerie ee A I ae ie a nee Naat DE in OS ea Ps 39.1) 40.0) 987.9) 171.2) 172.9) P5121) 66294 69s 165727 
Oilandimaturalgastg jen catenin ee ae 43.6} 45.1] 44.8] 215.1; 212.6) 205.8] 93.78] 95.88] 92.20 
Non-metal Fe re ne rae tate ads a re crete isla eikonal creators 42.3} 41.5) 42.2) 176.1] 175.7| 168.0} 74.49) 72.92} 70.90 
Manufacturing ae ered ae omic % tes cutee BON oceans Shacoe 40.4, 40.0) 41.1] 165.9) 165.3) 158.7] 67.02] 66.12] 65.23 
MOOG -angdsheverages.. cncce «kins ceritca teen toe Ci aera 41.0} 40.0} 40.8) 146.5] 146.3) 138.7} 60.07) 58.52) 56.59 
Meat productasmaceminte win: centers eter bucks etaeta. : ere 41.3) 39.5) 40.1) 172.5) 170.6) 164.9) 71.24] 67.39] 66.12 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.......... 40.2) 38.4) §39-6)) 137-8) 137-1) 12628) 55-4002 224) o0n2i 
Graingmill mroductss 2s. oer eee one 41.9} 41.1] 41.2) 155.1) 156.2] 146.1) 64.99) 64.20) 60.19 
Bread and other bakery products...../.............- 42.4) 42.1) 42.6) 131.9) 131.5) 125.0) 55,93) 55:36) 53/25 
Distilediandemal liquors saeeeee eerie eee 39.4] 39.0) 40.1] 191.5) 190.9) 180.0! 75.45] 74.45] 72.18 
ToOwsccomnditOpACCOMPrOGUCtS aren arinen ree ett 41.0} 40.8) 39.8] 144.3] 143.4] 145.7) 59.16) 58.51] 57.99 
Rubberproductse ser aesces ocr eee err nea me 38.6] 39.7) 41.0) 166.7) 166.1) 165.3} 64.35] 65.94] 67.77 
eatheriproducts ep ertoce ct pais lore aera rere eee 40.0} 40.6) 41.4] 113.6] 113.0} 109.2) 45.44] 45.88) 45.21 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................05. 40.2) 40.8} 41.4] 108.8} 107.9} 105.6) 43.74) 44.02] 43.72 
Textile products (except clothings... see eee eee ee 41.0} 40.5} 41.8) 123.9] 123.7} 120.0] 50.80} 50.10] 50.16 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 38.6] 37.4] 38.9] 122.3) 121.8) 120.4] 47.21] 45.55] 46.84 
Woollen goods. Fee ERY GO oe RR a ORME Seas, SLB 41.9} 42.2) 42.9) 116.6] 116.4) 111.9} 48.86} 49.12} 48.01 
Syntheticextilestand sil ken eqesieneiee sete een 43.0} 48.2} 44.9] 132.1] 133.0) 126.5) 56.80} 57.46] 56.80 
Clothing itextile and, ur.) ice. scarce mbes starrer ne el tee 38.7} 38.1) 39.5] 108.6) 108.0) 104.6] 42.03] 41.15) 41.32 
Men’s clothing. PA ASE OTe COOTER De Pr omnes 38.4} 37.8) 38.8! 109.8) 108.9) 105.6} 42.16} 41.16) 40.97 
Women SrClOGIN GE asrem etter tee cnet is erie Re mee ere te 38.0} 37.5} 38.6) 114.3) 114.1] 110.9] 43.43} 42.79) 42.81 
- Knipe OOU Sate ..c atin cieecus Tish Ne eee eee ee 39.8} 40.1] 40.8) 103.0) 103.2) 100.1) 40.99} 41.38) 40.84 
Wood products...... Britian porrocm sre HAE yr each 40.9} 41.0) 41.6] 146.8) 145.9) 138.2) 60.04] 59.82) 57.49 
Saw and planing mills SS aeere eee eee 40.1] 40.7} 40.6) 158.0) 156.9] 148.2] 63.36] 63.86] 60.17 
EUTNIGUTG a pence ire eae ee Oe ee ee 41.8! 41.7) 43.0) 133.7] 133.1) 126.7) 55.89) 55.50) 54748 
Otherswoodsproctucesnee eee een een eee 42.3) 41.5} 43.2) 122.2) 120.9) -118.9| 51.69) 50.17) 51.36 
Paper products..... Sra Um Oy UENO OOM ee Us 40.7} 40.4) 42.2) 193.8) 193.1] 184.6] 78.88] 78.01} 77.90 
Pulp wand papersnillss. saci. aceite reas srl ee 40.8} 40.5} 42.5] 208.5} 207.9} 198.4] 85.07] 84.20' 84.32 
Other paper products..... Oe eee Re a te crete Maeda 40.5} 40.2) 41.3] 151.4} 149.7) 143.6} 61.32] 60.18] 59.31 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 39.7} 39.3} 40.1] 198.1} 195.7} 189.0] 78.65} 76.91] 75.79 
“Tron andseted! products.” s00k socee) ira arate aries 40.4} 40.1] 41.6] 189.0] 188.3] 181.2] 76.36] 75.51| 75.38 
Agricultural qm plemrentista..- bse ee ey keene hoes 41.1} 39.9] 41.2] 189.6] 187.6] 180.8] 77.93] 74.85] 74.49 
Fabricated and structural steel...............2.:-+:: 40.7} 40.5] 41.8] 185.5] 184.4] 179.3] 75.50] 74.68] 74.95 
Hardware and tools A HE ae ara aim oe mens Oe cepa 41.0) 40.2) 41.7) 166.1} 165.4) 161.9} 68.10} 66.49} 67.51 
Heating and cookingianppliances ees ie eens ee 40.7; 40.3} 40.7] 162.9} 162.5) 153.3] 66.30] 65.49] 62.39 
Tron Castings yer Ra anssconooncuconca sande Yor 39.9) 39.9) 41:6) 183.2) 182.6) 177.2) 73.10) 72.86) 73272 
Machinery MNAN TILA CTUTIN are eget tre) eee eee 41.0) 40.8} 42.7) 177.4) 176.7] 169.4] 72.73] 72.09) 72.33 
Primary ironand steel... .su2.cea.savesucees dooe 39.6] 39.5] 41.1] 220.3] 219.5] 209.1) 87.24! 86.70] 85.94 
Nhest metal products, .).<. Fas ac sauade studs sae wees as 40.1] 39.7} 41.0} 183.1] 182.4] 173.0] 73.42] 72.41 70.93 
“Transportation equipmient:...4. 04 <4 e.5404s<onva aoadone 40.5} 39.4| 40.5] 187.7| 187.1] 180.1] 76.02] 73.72] 72.94 
Aircraft and DEALS ae ete artes eta eer prom eee Ae cece 41.0} 40.2) 41.3] 192.7) 191.8) 182.2] 79.01) 77.10] 75.25 
Motor vehicles PA Gate Be VaR e ane mau aon i atay oc eae 39.6] 36.6) 39.7] 200.0} 199.8] 193.1] 79.20] 73.13] 76.66 
Motor vehicle parts andra cCCessonies ss een 39.8] 39.6} 40.0) 188.1] 187.4! 180.5] 74.86 74.21 AA PAY 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................] 40.1] 39.8] 39.7] 180.1] 180.3] 175.2| 72.29] 71.76] 69.55 
Shipbuilding and repairing........................... 41.6] 40.2) 41.9] 181.4] 180.4] 171.1] 75.46] 72.52] 71.69 
Nonferrous, metal products ccemriean vn... .eenee cae 40.1} 40.3} 40.9] 194.0] 193.8] 178.8] 77.79 78.10] 73.13 
ZAUUITTLIN TEE DKOGLIG USaean Nae Ener eee ee 40.6] 40.3] 41.3) 166.4] 165.6} 157.0) 67.56) 66.74| 64.84 
Brass and copper products tte MOEROONE Pears tpcxr ee tates 2 38.8} 39.4) 41.1) 175.5] 175.7] 166.5] 68.09] 69.23] 68.43 
Smelting and POLI Gok. Beni eee ee ee 40.2} 40.5] 40.7] 213.2} 212.6] 194.1] 85.71] 86.10! 79.00 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies...................... 39.8} 39.7] 40.8] 172.9] 172.6] 165.5] 68.81] 68.52| 67.52 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment..........| 39.7} 39.8} 41.1] 191.1] 191.4] 183.1) 75.87| 76.18] 75.25 
Radiog-and radio partelieceee fern csci uns eee 39.8] 39.4] 39.9] 155.2| 153.7] 145.8] 61.77| 60.56] 58.17 
Diatteriéa, Sasa tei Sst cg Menoe nea: 5 Bee a eee. ...| 39.5} 38.7] 40.4] 165.4} 163.7) 163.5] 65.33] 63.35] 66.05 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances........ 40.3) 40.0 40.7 173.3} 172.3] 168.0] 69.84] 68.92] 68.38 
Miscellaneous electrical products..................... 39.3] 39.4] 40.7) 163.1] 163.0] 152.7| 64.10] 64.22] 62.15 
m Wire and cable. IE ses SCH ERG UCLA EORE A neta ae oR ee 41.2} 40.6] 41.5] 187.8} 188.1) 179.8] 77.37] 76.37] 74.62 
Non-metallic mineral products...................-6-. 42.6| 41.7} 43.0) 165.8) 166.5} 160.0) 70.63] 69.43] 68.80 
CUAVE DEOCUCES Warpecetes tare erty eee ae ang iL rag ets 41.8} 40.7] 42.6] 155.8] 154.9] 151.5] 65.12! 63.04] 64.54 
ClassiandiglassiprOGUCtsa yar ere aera 41.9] 42.5] 42.5] 159.9] 160.7| 153.5] 67.00] 68.30) 65.24 
Products of petroleum and coal.....................0.. 41.4] 41.0) 41.6] 228.3) 227.7] 215.5] 94.52] 93.36] 89.65 
Chemical PLOdUCtsae eae iat tls GDN eae ee aint xe 40.7| 40.5] 41.1] 179.1] 179.0) 167.4] 72.89] 72.50] 68.80 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations........... 41.0} 40.7] 40.7] 141.3] 140.6] 131.4] 57.93] 57.22] 53.48 
ordeal caligandces te War Mie hte phe aan 41.3] 41.0] 41.6 206.5] 205.2] 190.4] 85.28) 84.13] 79.21 
_ Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.......0......... 41.4} 40.8} 41.6! 137.4} 137.7] 128.4] 56.88] 56.18] 53.41 
tee DOOU Saar e An. ook ON rere er 40.5) 40.1} 41.2) 179.3) 178.8] 171.2) 72.62 71.70 70.53 
on- urable POOdS Hee cee te EP EL reo aoa en tera 40.3) 39.9} 41.0) 152.2) 151.6} 144.9] 61.34] 60.49] 59.41 
Construction in aN eae sis ore gees tere eedets sais) «Ceara eet 41.2) 40.6) 42.1) 178.8] 178.9] 178.4] 73.67] 72.63] 75.11 

Building and general engineering....................... 41.3} 40.2) 42.4] 192.7] 193.9] 189.0] 79.59] 77. 

Hishwe bas f ; : : : A 7 .95} 80.14 
LO Ways Odd ges an cStreels arti ie cine eerste a 40.7; 41.5} 41.0] 147.9} 147.9] 147.1] 60.20] 61.38] 60.31 
Electric and motor transportation....................... 44.1] 43.8] 44.8] 166.1] 166.3] 156.8] 73.25! 72.84] 70.25 
ee peeeemmemrees AU, RPC REALS 3." 
aundries and dry cleaning plants..................... 40.5} 39.0} 40.4] 94.9] 93.8] 88.9} 38.43] 36.58] 35.92 


* Durable manufactured goods industries, 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 
































Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
Hours Average Average 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average Consumer | Average 
Per Earnings Earnings Weekly Price |RealWeekly 
Week Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
MiontinveAwiend ce) 94 9p censors ieee 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950.................. 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
MonthivyvAveragecdLO5L aie wodeconct sss. 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 1si7 102.9 
MonthilyeAvena ges! 05 2aangs.mses cevateeie eave Ab NS 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953...........0)......- 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 1555 165 
Monthly Average 1954................... 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955.................-- 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly, Average 1956.55.2.00..0.2.0-%<- 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Monthly Average 1957................... 40.4 160.0 64.71 155.1 121.9 NA (ee 
Week Preceding: 
April LOD Tires sere fae IGS cadtoces 41.1 15857 65. 23 156.4 120.9 129.4 
May OLD Ke Re MRE © Stocs 40.6 160.0 64.96 19.0 12 teal 128.6 
June (POS Mere a erect Ahm. 40.5 160.7 65.68 156.0 121.6 128.3 
July TE OE eerie aia Site ciclo eter: AEM 40.6 161.0 65.37 156.7 121.9 128.5 
August Ree, ae oe tie Oe La aes 40.5 160.4 64.96 M57) 122.6 127.0 
DEMLEIMD STH OD see SEER ate ek > 2 40.6 159.5 64.76 LoDRS PAS) 126.0 
Octoberses i957... akbertiecas a. 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 
Ney Groat ayere 116 SIS Y/oe 5 eda oodasgeoaue 40.3 162.9 65.65 157.4 ome Led 
DecemberkielGb/saeecaeeeanee ose ol: 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 op 129.2 
Panu VAM ee OOS. ras Hen eeteEae cle: 40.3 165.8 66.82* 160.2 123.4 129.8 
lkeaevarenay Bite oe nee oe oben coe 39.9 164.3 65.56 Wh 2 123.7 127.1 
March Ll OS Siertadh. Ae PEA at 5.3 40.0 165.3 66.12 158.5 124.3 NR 
April PRT OSS Lites Sees, < a se.c 40.4 165.9 67.C2 160.7 125.2 128.4 














Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and WiGe/iT 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period a a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
June UNEE 95 2 ooo Oe ee Pe cars 26,915 18, 253 45,168 163, 530 61, 295 224, 825 
June del OO Siew aoeee welt tee raioe 24, 564 21,148 45,707 152, 488 49,614 202,102 
June 1954 eee geet oe meet cere 14,284 15,790 30,074 237, 848 76, 782 314, 630 
June TP LOG DR ey etn. tracers 21,675 18,451 40,126 205, 630 76,273 281,903 
June 1 Bal MO EST Wee Oe terrane ta ae pe 44,157 22,612 66, 769 160, 642 68, 697 229,339 
June ns Ly eee Gey we Hebron 28,041 19, 163 47,204 226,022 80,973 306, 995 
July 1 8105 (see eee: eae 21, 843 17, 643 39,486 180,521 85,981 266, 502 
August LAO 7 Ser Cae ee Pears ave 20, 837 14,060 34, 897 171, 765 84,581 256, 346 
Septemberler9D dase eee eee 14,379 16,047 30,426 171,981 76, 446 248, 427 
October, wld. (ena eee 12,792 13, 660 26,452 186, 599 80, 267 266, 866 
INjovieTmDersln | Ootemen ren ere ete 9,751 11,046 20,797 218,449 86,581 305, 030 
December mem o5 seca ne tee ec lonecn 11, 209 24,536 Sal BED 107,201 434, 536 
Apnene POR ake eocuden sae bocae 7,450 7,270 14, 720 607, 217 147, 423 754, 640 
li@ominiay Iai 1 sano oaeaho-soooe 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 677,163 167,591 844, 754 
March IPO tee 2 ba ann anya sO Fae 7,389 8,459 15, 848 703, 609 171, 254 874, 863 
April df LQOR Cea eh hep eters 9, 730 10,892 20, 622 697, 400 171,088 868,488 
May 1G 58x(L) aie hse 17,323 13,174 30,497 592,509 165, 419 757,928 


June d J958i@) ae 15,172 14,677 29, 849 450,357 156, 628 606, 985 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT APRIL 30, 


1958 (1) 


(SourcE: Form U.I.C. 751) 


























Industry Male Female 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 2,029 223 
OLCSUL Vee eee Tose ke seine nies were ofeioke { 1,384 14 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 617 64 
IMetaliMinino see eet. sce cacti Seis na are «2 464 30 
[SEE Shs nabs ouncerencraroicrerh beet oO OIC CR ERR ear i ac 64 23 

IN fone Vets MVS a tere ees otiok ave ciate sy eis) «1c everstielers'« 57 1 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.................6. 13 2 
PROB NAO S Socnooe dna aobdnosgnc ed vo GooeoobUdc 19 8 
Mamita cturinoe es sc sdec stdee esc iacet stone cele ate 2,793 1,844 
MOOUsStAnG DeVeLageSadaes seceded soccer ata 311 303 
Tobacco ana Lobacco Products.....2......-+-«.5- 5 7 
RIED DETAETOCUGESE oe tec moe matinee oie citie ete esc ors ace sie 24 10 
Meat Wer CLO GuGts mas stee Hotta s chne see eles sie Biel ote 43 86 
Textile Products (except clothing)............. bad 93 66 
@louhinen(textil cian Gehui) aaees see eile rete 115 679 
\Witsyore J Eo VGlnlSii\y crcu.6 Boia boo ocr OOo Oaas 416 48 
BAD EL ENOCUICUSeE eects icleitile ste triste a) 102 54 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 126 99 
Tronand steele ero Guctsree sens sci are cme tan ticleke ls 366 119 
rans pOLiatLone MaquipImentre ache jeri c+) )-1el-lele oilal 51 
Non=herrous Metal Products:...-o.-s1e0r--s0- 49% 125 oa 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 167 64 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products..............-...- 104 31 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 54 17 
@hemicalteroducts ys. nee ot ose Leds dene 168 99 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... ’ 68 58 
COMMON Me a dacon cco oes cob p odds Goad COU Ob On cake 6 3,191 88 
GeneraliC@ontractorsn.. Geer ane ae ie ete artes a: Qon 64 
Specialuirade) @ontractorspee a este oem ore 434 24 
Transportation, Storage and Communication ...... 1,334 346 
(iMG CCM WAN. copaanseacgcaccadecoo;unerGnbencde 1,148 155 
SHi@TSATUSY A pape S an Gd caer oinninn commen 40 14 
GomiinmunrCavionemmnre weemt tee Oo ercc cc cmrer ss 151 177 
Public Utility Operation........................-.- 270 31 
Tira LOM eee Peete Caza ciuan dlede oa, Meares 1,886 1,895 
Wilho lesa Lee peeiiere rete tecs terccsvancre Stat ote. « erasers 49's Gusts 608 370 
eta ee ee eon eet priayecih ots ntcisacians. stare lye 1,278 15525 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 577 605 
SEL yi CO ee Rt Enea icierotarstons eras eke roracsiatevenae unk 4,160 8,255 
Community or Sulblic Services. ccc. lee 702 1,494 
(Coniernimet) SOAVIOE), 1 db000cdaasao0004nGb055000K0C 2,259 516 
TRYORSEHON MEARS, ac ponadagdnooodsbcadgunaocgauor 71 130 
QRS NESS RMS 50000 deasc0ng0dgsabdoensosdBor 498 335 
Presser SEAM. ooa5occcaone odode oonboSOBomato. 630 5,780 
GRANDELOMADT piece eee teats se 18,241 13,365 


Change from 





Total March 31, April 30, 
1958 1957 

25202 + 1,391 - 416 
1,398 + 1,171 — 2,821 
681 “fe 26) — 1,315 
494 + 50 _ 397 
87 — 40 _ 832 
58 oo 23 _ 9 
15 + 1 + 5 
27 = 8 = 82 
4,637 + 1,1%5 — 4,331 
614 aa 336 _ 108 
12 = 5 _ 12 
34 + 9 ~ 7 
129 + 19 _ 134 
159 + 17 — 198 
794 = 48 _ 616 
464 + 22 _ 610 
156 + 45 _ 164 
225 + 34 = 104 
485 + 68 _— 485 
562 -- 110 = 641 
178 + 34 _ 441 
231 + 49 _ 299 
135 + 55 - 58 
71 + 38 — 86 
262 a 73 — 265 
126 + 17 _ 103 
3,279 + 2,036 — 1,468 
2,821 + 1,936 — 1,127 
458 + 100 - 336 
1,680 + 731 — 521 
1,298 + 560 _ 449 
54 = 18 — 72 
328 a 153 = 7 
301 + 152) —-— 201 
3,781 + 643 — 1,887 
978 + 216); — 601 
2,803 + 427 — 1,286 
1,182 — 155 ~ 479 
12,415 + 4,432 — 4,152 
2,196 - 900 477 
2,708 + 1,609 - 771 
201 + 53 _ 84 
833 aa 334 ~ 372 
6,410 + 1,586 — 2,448 
31,606 + 11,912} — 17,586 








eee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 1, 1958() 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 




















Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 

Occupational Group (eo ee eee 

Male Female Total | Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 2,909 1,082 3,991 10,196 2,379 12,575 
Clerical workerseae ee eee eens 1,027 2,812 3, 839 20,761 49,066 69, 827 
Sales. workers: 2. csesn scare oer ate bee 1,256 905 2,161 8, 208 19, 533 27,741 
Personal and domestic service workers... 1,187 6, 666 7,803 45, 506 28,3848 73,854 
Seam Cnt. a wee hice es ace oars iieeiee DY Al ee Seki <8. 24 3, 248 13 3,261 
Agriculture, fishing, forestry (Ex. log.).. 1,996 21 2 Oia 155.793 739 16,532 
Skilled and semiskilled....:22.4........ 5,955 i Pai 7,076 290, 150 31,535 321, 685 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

CODACCO) Aeeretas So oie ote, Se 49 14 63 ZED 951 ons 
Textiles; clothing sctcea +e oor 83 798 881 5,464 19,475 24,939 
Lumber and lumber products........ i ally 5 1,322 51,903 262 D250 6D 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 47 6 53 1,727 717 2,444 
Leather and leather products........ 36 42 78 1, 783 1,678 3,461 
Stone, clay and glass products........ 13 1 14 731 96 827 
Metalworkangae sec We diiris tes aceeee 634 11 645 27,1938 1,724 28,917 
Hlectricaleg a. seen so eet Wee on eee 86 10 96 5, thee 1,841 7,017 
Transportation equipment........... Lee Riet. vobts onic 17 1,451 69 1,520 
MAMI Rae te s bih ec eM clo eid eee D4 Oe Neat cts a, See 246 A039 || 5 poesia? 4,039 
Construction: +. ee. ao eee eee OA (leet os mre 1,047 74,274 5 74,279 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 775 19 794 55,440 211 55, 651 
Communications and public utility... by OS || ae a 24 1,527 5 1,532 
Arad oan GuserviCes.cnaatace ieee 168 189 357 6, 060 2,592 8, 652 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... age 23 e195 36, 146 1,489 37, 635 
ROPOINeGnl ss secq eles eens aes hoes 124 3 127 6,369 398 6, 767 
A DPrENtlCeS ae seme Men ewn oe oie tee Ie (Mal Re eae ee 08 117 8,645 22 8, 667 

Wnskilledworkers; se. eee ee eee 2,969 567 3,536 198, 647 33, 806 232,453 
Hoodtanditebaccose: meee aan 95 205 300 7,392 9,015 16,407 
Lumber and lumber products........ 296 5 301 29,944 642 30, 586 
Metalworking s:cetge) ae eee 61 20 81 11,345 1,042 12,387 
Construction... ea eee en ee iN 70D Bases |k leh a Ate a oe 1,701 99, 587 6 99, 593 
Other unskilled workers............. 816 337 il. fbi 50,379 23,101 73,480 

GRAND TOTAL.............. 17,323 13,174 30,497 592,509 165,419 757, 928 


| 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MAY 1, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Office 





(Grandehalla eins ca. d4ce etches ns. 
Us ODMESEAS Or hte et haces viehers to 


Prince Edward Island................. 


(harlovsetownes- cee nee one 
SUPIINETS1CLem. AEE i teend as tks © 


Bridge wa Lele ao cation cies 
Ealitaxce seen Tee BC hae oreo 


Ken tivilleceepe mart V tse crete seni 
I DEDTRSIH ONO oe ten See Beyeue Chace ee 
UNews Glas gO wis ssn ee eitasoties sickens ss 
SJOLATGDINN, | adits Bereao Semis clonic 


New Brunswick....................... 


IB AbHULS TA ae iy Lo aM 
Campbelltones entero ce ose n ec. 
Idyohanniangkmenh oc oadeacdedastoasooe ope 


USS xP PL ee a) heats ee hed: 
Woodstock........ Ae eee a Lee, ie 


Que eC ene rr te rer eect ke 


AS DestOs me wera en tos ia cet ts 


BGT: coon oage dees locos odnene 
G@alisa pscaleeey ences nee atten | 
Gand ere ee oy eee cs 


Darin Oe Ge DOr ots. 


IU EM Zofia Able oes Se, AAs eee bic ele ee 


Mataney. prwa can Lets aca a. hoves 
Megan ticketed merit Acris 


Mont mao nye pee Ee er nies 
Montreal ep meee erecta ie teas 


QUE DE GH ie eae as Pear ae ok sot on 


IRVIVAerelauy LOUD yan oeeeeise so oe oe 
vo bery altri ch acts ceri e acter as 
VRSO ERS Net ansy sec ite He ONCeORO rena RS ROARS 
S LOA PATH Om eeeiin LL aoe tera ciao 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 
Sten h6résen en) 2o8 ore ncy tana ees 


SU CANba tee eee ccrete bie baer oe as 


Sept Lles fas Adio 5 ke Rew 
Shawinivanebalisn. .) see! fee. ae 
BHeLOLOOKe te meee een ie 
MOLE eee eS rarh neh ah etn PAE TE 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) 














(2) Previous 
Month 
May 1, April 3, 
1958 1958 
224 173 
OD! tees Soa eee ok 
17 2 
202 171 
215 62 
ill? 54 
98 8 
697 752 
12 12 
13 13 
467 519 
42 33 
4 5 
59° 28 
32 Us 
9 10 
59 57 
770 658 
13 12 
33 35 
6 16 
119 153 
tan |Pooess Seater es. sa 
383 281 
1 3 
169 133 
10 9 
9 3 
18 13 
5,967 4,402 
10 12 
32 85 
16 34 
445 2 
3 7 
81 47 
16 6 
28 22 
103 20 
4] 30 
6 2 
38 26 
143 100 
110 77 
45 29 
41 11 
9 8 
488 36 
135 81 
48 38 
2 1 
18 3 
9 5 
2 8 
2 6 
30 19 
2,302 2,064 
il 2 
1 289 
524 421 
83 73 
45 At 
i153 10 
48 69 
oT 21 
59 44 
59 on 
48 Ba 
61 63 
37 20 
75 67 
10 22 
130 103 
62 (P? 
106 54 











TT os Ho H(][([(((((>> qo eST”wGverOo 
































Registrations 
Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Year Month Year 
May 2, May 1, April 8, May 2, 
1957 1958 1958 1957 
245 31,483 36,566 23,402 
10 7,591 8,767 5,606 
16 3/062 3,336 2/886 
219 20 , 830 24,463 14,910 
205 5,219 6,939 3,773 
Lili 2,975 4,107 2,274 
88 2,244 2,832 1,499 
1,584 36,495 42,664 22,024 
24 lee oigig 1,813 1,139 
21 2,370 2,984 1,204 
1,238 7,100 7,623 4,459 
1,482 1,662 1,076 
02 4 308 4,800 2,559 
il 1,143 1,409 552 
110 5,070 6,108 2,610 
realy 1,266 1,045 
20 6,034 7,065 3,625 
Ot 2,339 2,756 1,671 
P| 4,005 5,178 2,084 
1,197 41,451 46,108 30,152 
14 6,335 T1206 4,897 
37 3,500 3,795 3,206 
Ail 3,410 3,919 2,923 
182 2,824 3,063 1,794 
88 1,076 1,035 viral 
612 9 ,539 11,419 5,759 
sh 4,166 4,673 3,625 
185 4,319 3,847 3,025 
11 ile AGEN feel 
5 883 1,021 589 
35 2,626 2972 1,852 
13, 232 245,782 281,476 164,612 
19 peril 1,412 729 
31 1,382 1,582 841 
12 1,609 1,857 1,467 
347 4,251 4,747 4,039 
il 2,657 3,142 Dou 
1,324 2,782 3,188 2,104 
358 2,943 3,417 2,460 
75 2,650 3,020 1,549 
35 1,312 1,529 904 
436 3,150 3,618 2,260 
3) 2edat 3,014 2,105 
70 2,360 2,749 1,915 
371 4,589 5,683 3,479 
142 5,128 Dol 3,496 
302 3,126 3,602 2,070 
26 1,021 1,274 701 
Reraaee Sreeee 2,759 3,497 2,062 
665 1,447 1,449 G67 
205 5,149 6,378 4,513 
64 2,035 2,387 1,548 
5 1,195 1,338 729 
t2 2,176 PA AOPAN 1,817 
8 5,393 6,189 4,053 
9 2/044 2/247 1530 
12 1,907 2,249 1,784 
Oe 3,298 3,761 2,767 
4,965 73,617 81,815 38,300 
ey Deut 3,246 2,204 
18 1,438 2,388 1,218 
830 16,524 19,426 13,816 
576 6,003 hp led 5,026 
261 Caco 8,553 4,626 
He 2 ,662 Drees 1,938 
105 6,172 6,179 4,031 
24 1,613 1,931 1,210 
103 ie236 1,673 665 
96 2,160 2,718 1,464 
42 2,633 3,494 e826 
101 2,487 2,590 1,238 
48 DANI 2,543 1,406 
332 2,a/0 2,911 1,842 
54 7,084 7,583 4,712 
192 6,922 7,457 4,190 
111 2,500 3,21) 1,453 
78 2,394 2,759 2,074 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MAY 1, 1958 
(SourcE: U.I.C. 757) 
eS 


























Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
1 Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
ya % Month Year Month Year 
May 1, April 3, May 2, May 1, April 3, May 2, 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
uebec—Con. 

: ADZopeed Shiialatech Soaps ope o oboesaudoos 161 126 301 6,740 8,285 3,898 
Vigil Gl? Ortk, | ee: ached CRE Bee oes orgies 1 Ip ileal (ape ae se 24 4,317 4,267 nent 
Valley-freldime. sae-. ctei-eieletoekere os « aes 13 11 58 2,786 Bye (Oi) 1,581 
Waigrome walle Munn pau dnconenmaotac 41 24 56 3,199 3,874 2,243 
Valle UA LIN AMe es. cates see MEER: chores, cranes 112 84 144 2,720 3,319 2,627 
Vitlle:Sta Georges... fcc memes ss = son 34 17 70 5,348 5,974 4,179 

OPITCATIO error cise Poe ere lena oleae 10,088 7,512 13,934 218,711 254,180 129,116 
GA TOPTLON ic Hes doled: Aakash cis seca 145 13 49 503 681 251 
Barrie: cee ee Dire oes Eee aioe este 56 3l 109 1,261 1,634 953 
Belleville yeu as cso tenets te iene 24 23 37 Pavan 3,025 1,394 
Bracebrid @emec..:..s he Oeics osc ose 197 60 228 1,370 1,974 995 
lBVeheaharroils 00. 4 komma eeornor qemeener 35 22 ho) il, pallies) 1,529 575 
STAN LONG epee evens wteie neti s aig eis 78 57 93 3,402 3,565 2,145 
iBrockwvilleweee posse heeivae tc aces 20 29 19 575 690 275 
@arleton elacewansk sieeeetn. > ote 15) 6 3 371 478 174 
Ghathia meee Monk eoc ee tee ox otic 53 104 105 2,847 3,461 2,248 
(Gpolloyoyvud see ets cares Oia iels cec SERED 13 2 8 874 1,148 629 
Collinewood sats c. oes aaah ere aro tees 8 Takis arene aoe de 766 966 438 
(© Ormiw alls ees. sere. c katy oie taye eosce = recs dese 116 100 336 4,554 5,064 MASP 
TOS era Eb (Sm Oe One eee ey 28 18 51 742 1,048 2i2 
Fort, Kiran G@sp .-.\s.uss-< Meee Bee ors ele 57 28 35 838 1,037 434 
Horta illiaine eer. cetera. te 527 Silo 561 2,961 Sh (aE 1,384 
Galt ia: Les eee, Hee oscch BRR CANO 8 Fae a0 47 227 2,054 Bose 767 
GananoqQuerteicas con. oaths sie se ae 8 3 9 417 510 158 
(GOderiChE wats esr eee cas aie 30 26 40 572 1,000 394 
Guile) p 2s We. feces cide AVR ate aleve ae 29 38 136 2) Walls 2,635 1,154 
(ELEN CONS eee etecs ol. ie ee ee 554 502 1,040 17,498 18,841 9,113 
evar eS DUI yie is. alsletaee tsecster rs teks 31 23 26 1,292 1,569 948 
ingerso erie se ats ts aeneises svecniede 49 Psp 63 878 1,028 624 
HSA DUS KAS ote, c cis sisi mretele thee sie es ei 25 5 63 2,084 1,904 1,372 
EC GNOLA TE eM Bidet carte Ee ieee 62 81 151 1,104 1,310 501 
SINS TOMS Re ls Se eca/0re.re voces sles ooo 123 98 160 2,103 2,450 1,387 
Kirklandy sakes. vetoes aeitaie teste 64 52 133 1,930 2,086 1,040 
IAT GCHEN ET ee BPR eos c Peon + ae 87 103 99 3, 606 4,478 1,983 
LOCATING COMEM. sos. < ss peste toes e's ito 23 42 66 1,363 1,332 994 
IGHNGLENSS ayo han SOD OBO co oot 18 13 39 818 1,048 458 
SFO W ELS meeats hers cocks clos aeyebe siete suse bias 54 50 35 518 694 301 
London’) sae a cd. ao sate oe eee 505 438 635 5,196 6, 288 4,050 
Mong Bran cle: sec. aeioioce sees 155 94 159 4,095 4,719 2,095 
Mid lain ee: fe os scien epee oss ters 20 11 38 868 1,623 542 
INE: PANE. Meese ence Geeta Ser ieere tee 5 4 11 905 1,058 510 
INewImarketwe mc. nc0 aeons eee 53 36 44 1,258 1,701 826 
INiagaralialilgescs «4. dct mene 22 26 116 2,961 3,413 1,347 
North Ba vaginas « « «celina eoesieciene s 284 20 38 2,811 Ans} ieye; 
Oakville ssgee secs o Bera teenies eee 90 59 106 829 1,078 389 
Orillia: ko gee 3st ee es eee 26 17 38 Pare oon AY) 
Oglia waits! aie dec = acccte Some ae rca 177 101 134 4,488 5,052 2,871 
Ottawa 4. Ae tee ..cden gens parton 222 818 1,804 6,926 8,001 4,134 
Owen SOundelsaacclaceneeinos ces 14 17 59 2,292 3,400 1, 245 
(PALTV iS OUD Ewan scchete ieee. titers ser 1 10 2 373 570 249 
Pembroke Sha. cet caer eee tee 220 103 237 2,719 3,088 1,718 
Parti. ith diis<a<dos een ete 27 26 48 851 | 928 441 
Peterborough ee. casa eee aioe 218 171 89 4,259 4,923 2,622 
IPICLOM. os ee ae ee 13 9 17 490 754 268 
Port Artur anacccckde cade ee oe 642 292 400 5,865 7,014 Aaa! 
Port: Colbomeec.. eerie ere 8 13 23 1,298 1,428 498 
Prescottns spite n.... oe ene ene 32 30 41 1,145 1,480 §22 
Renfrew stae. tins 2.000 eeee at snr ast 15 17 1,013 1,192 442 
St. Catharines... ee toe eee 112 104 123 5,102 5,943 2,644 
sea Bete el. Gyan Bouman co) alo oo onchd oe o2 35 110 1,413 ole 950 
BARDIA... scldes Be ite A lee 67 43 91 2,506 Be lai 1,985 
pault Ste. Marie... a. 2 eae theese hes 279 212 649 3,299 3, 804 1,383 
SUMCOO | ager ads nid vue gies op eee 40 46 40 1,510 swe) 967 
Sioux Lookoutwe sos gceee Baec cone 8 8 19 311 350 253 
Simiths Haller omens cocereney ae oie tee 20 13 17 ow 627 263 
DStratiord same wean ae cere ee moe 21 15 46 1)214 1,412 689 
Sturzéon Halls es 5: aos cee eee ale cee al eteteteree ceed eet ee 8 Tbat 1,624 1,018 
tid DULY ceeet ne es ase 326 309 509 6, 864 7,627 at KO) 
ELST ENINS pee ratysisici dc se he oe tree oe 242 144 119 3,21 3,630 2,093 
SL OTON TONS ene, Mace c cont kates clientes 2,242 1,824 3,598 52,245 60, 802 34,430 
Prenton «seers ares b CRAR Nee hire Pes 4] 39 67 947 (bl ile 642 
Wal kertonsey. ao s.tiaeGee tee cee ee 56 50 40 639 1,024 370 
Wallacebungiee-wss. sacs cemes See 4 4 5 716 869 677 
Weellandiy ieee oe hacer renches: 29 27 90 Sta (Us) a PAE 1,169 
Weston BRE orca Sars Gere © ae ces See 140 94 182 Pte 3,488 1,734 
SWAIN SOT ery Messer atc eee ee ints ees 84 84 185 14,501 14,547 7,649 


Wid OUStOCkepenerict tn eaee Moret chore 22 26 26 1,303 1,496 945 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED 


(Source; U.1.C. 757) 





VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MAY 1, 1958 




















1 Preliminary subject to revision. 








2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 





























TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 





Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
May 1, April 3, May 2, May 1, April 3, May 2, 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

Manito Dace ene t cients 1,805 1,639 3,788 29,617 35,273 18,990 
LECT Le BRS Rae heir yeni felaee 278 210 670 2,551 3,451 1,726 
ID auplinteentes aden ese eben 26 19 61 1,910 2,348 997 
SP Uhi Trae lhl Onsen pete teeters oes ss, eres easi 42 18 119 340 366 157 
lorena ley leeiaes Roca peconon ed eet 39 61 205 1,453 1,882 887 
Mavens BNE bo pa et ae 37 Pail 59 423 398 116 
NVA Deira erate terete Sine coke eters ens 1,383 1,304 2,674 22,940 26, 828 15,107 
Saskatchewan...............cccce00 00: 2,092 1,265 3,808 20,156 26,047 12,078 
NUS DG VEU at ee teen he pvc atcds.one a ieees ene, s Syl 62 199 673 879 506 
IMGOSet a Wer tron ttencie. aoe cles cen is 287 180 446 1,395 1,956 878 
INGEEH eat Clore eerie ace: 53 53 90 1,941 2,397 844 
Rrincers lbertemcte tte ocho: 98 89 164 2,947 3,183 2,078 
NEUCTRINEE Re OOS ORE SES oS =< een eee 822 378 1,856 4,487 5,990 2,625 
SAS KA LOOMS See ee eer c een niet: 405 303 508 4,034 5,578 2,340 
SWiLbACAIRNeN taster ceri aia ccou crore 94 69 214 818 1,376 501 
WeViDUltni pemetne ce iterctitecw oie meron 82- 55 93 481 734 243 
NAOT KG OL ey aes eye eRe tel shot ers <asktne, eae 120 76 238 3,380 3,954 2,063 
AID er tare econ ce one: 5,634 2,361 5,983 40,103 43,123 235127 
NEUE VEE OeOIRs cae a MONG ea ae POST Oe 5 3 979 956 492 
(ORG ai i emcees aS ya 955 851 2,821 9,361 tie 198 6,588 
Drunihell ere aes en st ah ee 19 10 9 928 1,080 483 
(E cling On COl pee eee ey & datas elec 2,691 1,017 1,606 Hl (Pass 21,421 10,558 
ELSON. Mee ee Re eee eee, PB} 47 61 997 834 561 
Lethbridge AB aga hae. seek oak eee 1232 220 1,069 2,756 3,665 2,070 
iMecicinenicta te eee rere teri 629 164 283 1,162 ison 933 
RediDeersgc5-. ent cole as Bae 80 49 129 2,195 2,142 1,442 
British Columbia...................... 3,005 1,798 3,240 88, 911 96,112 47,038 
@iilivwackeeaeer s.caccuecs ce cette 80 62 140 2,245 2,689 1,134 
@ourtera wee eee ce eet eee, 11 a 33 1,399 1,774 567 
Gran brooke aye so, etek Beetles de ont: 11 9 25 07 2,044 950 
Wawsons Greek ote tacos ncecetecnn: 38 37 46 2,316 1,943 804 
DUNCAN eee ste ce eon ors: 18 16 44 1,202 1,387 310 
Earn! Oo peeeeee et oe eked tebe oa 37 36 46 3), 180 3008 1,578 
Kiel own meer £ een eee epee Ao See 15 9 20 1,616 2,106 1,150 
TTC LT 8: bea shoes eee ee OE ee che 18 18 255 712 833 700 
IDISSNGSO CORA, or, Sho ivomanoorloanonnanoicooosocis 2 7 31 1,410 lait 761 
ING ATE ON eee ete tree erttcaceae cc. 22 25 26 2,084 2 BSB) 934 
INTE SOT ea ee te eee scrape eins 23 21 24 1,636 1,953 944 
INews Westiminstersssesccnteestiee eens 204 171 339 9,671 10,733 5,200 
Penticton wera tases echt autre cel siecacnes 17 15 35 1,915 2,815 895 
Pong AU Dernine eee norte cache Metliaccpeaneeeter sic 7 38 1,198 1,616 562 
ibrincer George Water aan Laken. 52 85 ey 4,801 3,947 3,490 
Brin COL VUperbas ene tecdiccetesstanede cts 42 43 87 2,384 2,666 976 
Brin CELOMM RAE ah een ototer tiene 6 4 8 586 753 305 
CUM ETE Feet RD en Oh I 23 23 4 1,476 1,702 836 
WEINOOMETE, 4. dha noncbosoenensnandoreonebecnsoee 1,971 796 1,468 39, 226 41,224 20,434 
Vier One Me sa een Rn coc eee ecco 23 20 23 Daas) 2,976 yoann: 
AVG Kero) ts Sue ae el eo tS el a A 218 184 339 5, 153 5,397 2,579 
WilhtGebOrse ccs gh cetera nc teens sacine dace 174 193 111 671 677 374 
Canad ayer ce be ee ues 8 we 6 30,497 20, 622 47,199 757,928 868, 488 474,312 
INVA GSR Meee creck Re ory ess, tT mone 9,730 28,999 592,509 697, 400 378,062 
Henialesw perce fone eoreiche es 13,174 10, 892 18, 200 165,419 171,088 96, 250 

















1958—1958 

Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Year Total | Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
OES Oe ine OSI hosed ates 993 , 406 661, 167 332, 239 76, 913 259, 874 342,678 201,670 12 271 
Big sai Ga ee OAS esas 861, 588 545, 452 316, 136 67, 893 209,394 277,417 175,199 131,685 
Seyi 2, ends PIR eo taspats oisya eke 953,576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 348, 456 178,015 142,116 
Bb icy cosh cee Sel cae, aM Elan 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68, 522 252, 783 379,085 210,189 136, 400 
Bo co TR ae ee en ks 877, 704 586, 780 290, 924 59,412 215,330 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
195/e(4 months):...6 meee. 236,106 | 154,496 81,610 15,817 59,010 89,055 47,759 24, 465 
OS Sm 4amonGhic)eeme de case 210, 553 135,039 75,514 15,013 53, 748 77,627 44,862 19,303 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 
TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, APRIL, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 























Estimated Number 
Average Commencing Amount of 
: Number of Benefit on Weeks Benefit 
Province Beneficiaries Initial and Paid Paid 
Per Week Renewal $ 
(in thousands) Claims 

IN Gwtounclanclaeme cic 5 om reste seca. «toma ieee 36.9 Rieeoo 155,088 ae spay Ala 
Princesdwardelsiand +--hi aaa. 8 seen one 6.1 1,064 25,599 498, 401 
iMod: Mel Qelnts bee BF Gee meee met Go Me ee oR mela clic 39.7 9,102 166, 857 3,279, 256 
NewiBruns wick ise ccc case Soe cas eke eee eee 40.5 11,103 170, 188 3,558,991 
CUED EER or eee EE acarand iets ee ote neo are 246.6 75,007 1,035,683 22,369,665 
Ontarigk: © 2.6 RE Oe oo Wh he Ae oI ei aan 208.1 59, 933 873,917 19,131,010 
Manitoba cay Ss 4Uah scicc tute Cano col cin enters 29.9 7,475 125,759 2,623,027 
Saskatchewan Seuss ides titi hs ss Gane eee Pa a ulbal 89, 436 1,920, 433 
AT Der taster hee Reais co re: ee oe Re ee he en 35.3 11,307 148, 434 Oo 2 Lolo 
British @olum binges << scr mia te.) ieee ct eee 70.8 20,321 297,151 6,672,568 
otal \C anada eA prulooSeere. ca. cee ceo eee (eter 207,746 3,088, 112 66,679,377 
‘LotaliCanadea. arch 1958. 55.5) ae eee oneene 802.2 224,085 3,369, 253 72,382,046 
PotalaGanacsa rAprills iene cee eee eee 477.9 155, 323 1,911,596 40,392,557 





TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, APRIL 30, 1958 


Sources: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Duration on the register (weeks) 





April 30,* 
_____|Percent- 1957 

















Province and Sex a 
Total 2 or Over Total 

claimants} Less 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 Postal claimants 
CAINAIDAR SE (Iii ect tan 722,252 |103,021 | 49,965 | 96,541 | 89,819 |101,335 113,048 |168,523 42.4 373,609 
IM SOSA es cca 570,818 | 78,858 | 40,307 | 77,184 | 71,004 | 79,291 | 94,726 |129, 448 46.6 300, 990 
HMemalesey cbs. faa can: 151,434 | 24,163 9,658 | 19,357 | 18,815 | 22,044 | 18,322 | 39,075 26.6 72,619 
Newfoundland............ 30,957 3,336 15167 2,493 3,495 6, 183 7,898 6,385 81.5 16,671 
Malesnn eee: ooo 29,488 3,159 tll 2,319 32 oly 5,947 7,691 5,949 83.3 16, 123 
Female ndek.cte cine « 1,469 177 56 174 183 236 207 436 47.0 548 
Prince Edward Island.... 4,613 259 164 aye) 427 ae 1,453 1,208 TAaye Deoos 
IM aloe cp Mea < cas 3, 882 180 136 PAE 350 641 1,318 980 78.8 2,033 
P'emale tetera, <2 ce 731 79 28 48 77 136 135 228 59.2 300 
INOVARSCObIREE RT een 37, 936 4,433 1,913 4,659 4,484 7,359 6, 603 8,485 56.4 19, 429 
Male iene ccc 33,086 3, 833 LOA 3,985 3,782 6,474 6,051 7,284 58.1 17,208 
Female wrens esc. 4, 850 600 236 674 702 885 552 1,201 44.7 1 aA 
New Brunswick.......... 40,138 4,793 2,334 4, 856 4,427 5, 474 7,856 | 10,398 68.1 22,782 
Males 2 5 ES TR oe 3 35, 126 4,308 2olas 4,377 3, 846 4,696 7,106 8,675 70.5 20,405 
IHemiale iment sass. 5,012 485 216 479 581 778 750 lees ML Wh owl il 
Quebeclee yn cece 239,383 | 31,859 | 16,963 | 35,551 | 33,991 | 31,673 | 37,757 51,589 45.5 132, 867 
Male edie See 193,836 | 23,744 | 13,731 | 29,474 | 28,960 | 26,073 | 32,070 39,784 50.1 110,774 
MemialGueweawtecke oe 45,547 8,115 BP By 6,077 5,031 5,600 5,687 | 11,805 25.7 22,093 
Ontario pecan aye 204,527 | 34,385 | 14,509 | 27,153 | 24,645 | 26,880 | 26,878 50,077 Ppl a) 101,650 
Males ia) Mine rep. ne 145,408 | 24,331 | 10,670 | 19,315 | 17,162 | 18,637 | 20,241 | 35,052 29.1 72, 823 
Remale. aa ta.5" 59,119 | 10,054 3,839 7, 838 7,483 8,243 6,637 | 15,025 200 28, 827 
Manitoba eemcae eee 28,256 3,508 1,685 3,078 3, 244 4,794 4,947 7,000 36.6 14,242 
IM aileneers fo Sane oe 20, 922 2,380 1,248 2,06 2,205 3,285 4,013 5,474 43.8 10,366 
Hemalex tearm a. 7,334 1,128 437 761 1,039 1,509 934 1,526 16.1 3,876 
Paskatchewan..-.co.sece 18,566 1,950 1,147 1,718 1,946 3,001 3,593 dD, 211 59.9 9,517 
ENC ane es See 14, 842 1,513 981 1 300. 1,477 2,270 3,062 4,204 65.9 tear 
Hemale. ase oe te ee 3,724 437 166 383 469 731 531 1,007 DOM 1,760 
Albertaeee Mees atone 38, 497 7,340 3, 805 4,963 4,525 5,301 4,678 7,885 42.7 19,697 
Male. 4: ORR. ge. vopmy 32, 138 6, 206 Ris atote! 4,085 3,636 4,241 4,089 6, 497 45.9 17,206 
Hemaleaey, #F...45 052 6,359 1,134 421 878 889 1,066 589 1,388 26.6 2,491 
British Columbia........ 79,379 | 11,158 6,278 | 11,745 8,635 9,893 | 11,385 | 20,285 32.8 34,421 
iNaile..), eae tte 62,090 9,204 onZol 9,700 6,274 7,027 9,085 | 15,549 34,0 26,295 
Hemsale ge cay a...deeee 17,289 1,954 1027 2,045 2,361 2,866 2,300 ;* 4,736 26.4 8,126 


* No seasonal benefit claimants are included, the period having expired on April 20, 1957. 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVIN CE, 
APRIL, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S: 





Claims filed at Local Offices 








Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
End of Month 





























Province Not 
i, Total Entitled | Entitled 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to to Pending 

oft Benefit Benefit 
INewiound Landaa ee aeinan ae eee 6,095 5,055 1,040 6,741 5,976 765 2,029 
Prince Edward Island............. 997 839 158 1,110 1,032 78 144 
INGER COGIA Ate rset croc «ea 9,231 6,762 2,469 9,384 8,465 919 2,214 
INewebrunswickenrsos. a. me teen: 11,577 8,590 2,987 11,997 11,031 966 2,255 
Ole be Chm ants Wa eal vee reahs mot e228 50, 227 21,001 80,958 enol 7,444 15,513 
OMGATION fees ce a een heehee 67, 503 43, 208 24,295 71,624 63,331 8,293 14,292 
NManitobamumetence etn ckie met 7,747 5,787 1,960 8,258 7,187 Og 1,620 
Saskatchewan ine. sta chiener os 5, 266 4,209 1,057 5,719 5, 039 680 1,031 
PA ertamercer tome wa iacrame the en scavo 14, 047 10, 216 3, 831 15,186 13,190 1,996 3,570 
Britishe Colum pideeenarn nen ee ie. 23, 809 15,219 8,590 26,398 22,687 3,111 6,154 
Total, Canada, April, 1958..... 217,500 150, 112 67,388 237,000 211, 452 25, 923 48, 822 
Total, Canada, March, 1958.... 253, 338 179, 667 (anor 250,271 224,471 25, 800 68, 558 
Total, Canada, April, 1957..... 163,519 117,044 46,475 181,560 154,308 27, 252 42,374 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 33,233. 





+ In addition, 33,290 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,211 were special requests not granted and 1,878 
were appeals by claimants. There were 4,965 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Sources: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: 





Total 





SKS] UCU OBA ose) cn Bo a OS ae OOO one CRO cic Ra eee 
OC) CLOD ECE Pee eT tae eet ee acc ren noah. o eile wi 
ING VECO CIE e ice ee eric. clits cl eieasy clelebO Sloat ct: MRM eos 
JOS OES, odio SE SIS OOS OO ne GEE te eR OE A Onn REACH eee 


OD Soe cTiTLat  i  eer eee On aoe am yeni mere: Dek Seba Ore ek 
NG DRUAT Val pen Ration te eI cn oi RRS ae RE CTLs ee et oe 
MIEN ROI OW hess rer SA eeoue One oh UO HERE MANA a ec ODE 75 eae EPCs e a Rea 
HNGOURIU Ss Sig ys eS NSO Sa RE eet ik Seen =k oe a 


3, 963,000 
3,807,320 
3,902,000 
3,965,000 
3,998, 000 
3,996, 000 
3, 989, 000 
3,980, 000 
4,037, 000 


4,236,000 
4,208,000 
4,216,000 
4,199, 600 


Employed 


3,404, 200 
3,515,010 
3,651,700 
3,760,500 
3,792, 200 
3, 787,300 
3,762,500 
3,712,000 
3,633,700 


3,491, 800 
3,373,500 
3,346, 700 
3,340,000 


Claimants 


558, 800 
292,310 
250, 300 
204, 500 
205, 800 
208, 700 
226,500 
268,000 
403 , 300 


744, 200 
834, 500 
869, 300 
859 , 600 





* Count of insured persons at May 1, 1957. 


+ Revised on the basis of the count of insured persons at May 1, 1957. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1. TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(1949 =100) 














Total Food Shelter 

LOD Lien rine. aon ss pam oes 5 Se Oe 11387 117.0 114.4 
$952—— VY eari was... cast. Mae tite soi cee 116.5 116.8 12002 
ODS == Y Car! eee s...cc.t1e Rte ciebers 11526 112.6 123.6 
1054 iY CAT haters cn Ane bdivesis pn ARR 116.2 a 126.5 
O55 — Y Car) Re sc. 3.sdo Meee ves 4 eee 116.4 11201 129.4 
O56 Vea rpm. wit, wean tae eee ee 118.1 113.4 132'.5 
1956——Decemiber as: ......0.8 Saati «cet es 120.4 NUFF 99 133.5 
195 (May hs = AS eee 3 2 WHA 116.7 134.2 
Sve ope lees ALR Me aR eR wien NMR agen okt, 2 121.6 Whoa 134.8 

IUD goer tereetecpend Amecrmrex ier accomtenecacree setae 121.9 118.2 135.1 
PANISUSb SN ee oe saint certian eine ae 122.6 120.2 135.3 
September .e.. vat cee Cone 123800 121.9 1B De 

Octo ber wet, Hae eee Veta eds ie 123.4 OA 135.9 
INoVvem bere e.. ne eee Peers 12850 120.2 136.3 
December Maoscctcahet eee eee PBFA 118.8 136.7 

LOSS lanuaryinncamaycn lca Rene eee 123.4 119.4 136.6 
RGD TUT Veen ena ee ee WAST 119.9 136.9 

IMENT Ce fee as cee roy een ee tee eT aoe 124.3 PAs 137.1 
PATTY A hee tee ee Re eee i25e2 123 e4 137.6 

INE Virus taoereie. concen tes eet Re eee 12581 OP) 7 137.9 

JUTE aie aie, oo nas eee ee ae 125.1 Ips rf 138.3 





H hold | C aed 

: ouseho ommodi- 
Clothing operation ties and 
Service 

109.8 113.1 ula nha 
111.8 116.2 116.0 
POR 0 115.8 
109.4 117.4 117.4 
108.0 116.4 118.1 
108.6 Wiiteel 120.9 
108.6 118.6 122.9 
108.5 119.2 126.3 
108.4 119.1 126.5 
108.4 119.6 126m 
108.2 iM) 2 126.9 
108.2 119.8 WA os 
108.7 120.1 127.4 
109.8 120.5 12 Ten 
109.9 120.6 128.4 
108.8 120.8 129.1 
108.8 120.8 129.5 
109.5 2h 129.6 
109.8 121.3 130.1 
110.0 120.7 130.6 
109.7 120.6 130.7 





TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 














Total 

May April May 

1957 1958 1958 
Cy) Stadohn's, Nildscc ncn. gc 2 109.3 111.9 AES 
alifaxmey 4... 0c As ea ea 119.1 123.5 PPAF 
Sanh VON. haw a oper sn meee 121.9 125.4 one 
Montreal ics tec) 8 tama Sees ee 120.7 125.6 12552 
Ottawa dea eee ee 122.8 25a 125.5 
Toronto WNL Latdenerenebottunsiadi mina ote 125.0 128.9 128.8 
IWant POR he. te oe cee Pee eae 119.2 123.3 123.3 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 117.9 120 121.9 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 118.1 1203 121.7 
Vian COUVEr teat ne 122.0 125.8 125n7 











Food 


111.6 
115.9 
119.2 
126.7 
121.6 
122.5 
121.8 
120.8 
119.2 
123.0 


Shelter 


111 


he et 
He He Co OO 
ae eRe 


153. 


owen 
bo bo bO 
Wows 


136. 





t 





Clothing 


103.2 


115.4 
ioe 
107.5 
111.8 
113.4 
115.6 
119.1 
116.2 
114.4 


a Se a ae eh ee ah ed 
N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to com- 


pare actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(‘) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 


* 
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House- 
hold 
Operation 





108.2 
124.0 
121.3 
118.1 
119.4 
121.7 
117.3 
122.6 
120.4 
126.7 


Other 
Com- 
modities 
and 


Services 


— 
ow 
_ 
rPNOrROOCrS 


—_ 
oo 
> 
— 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-MAY 1957-1958 (a) 


Preliminary, subject to revision 























Number of Strikes Workers on Strike : 
and Lockouts or Locked Out Time Loss 
Month mee In Sto Tn all Peri 
B T oppages na er Cent of 
nee ee g Bogmnine Btoppages a se Enpated 
uring uring an-Days forking 
Month Month Month Month Time 
1958 
JANUATV waesse ee eiee we toate 23(b) 23 9, 364(b) 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
HE DFUAT Vast coos ce eee 19 31 6,506 13,921 63, 400 0.07 
March PORE reeO PICS AO I oe 26 39 13,73 15,196 132) 325 0.14 
IN ge caer hc, COPE eR Or 23 32 5,983 11,964 122,470 (0), ale} 
WWE AI. c Bieter tole o o.c ee Crtec te 19 33 6,165 8, 238 71,620 0.07 
Cumulative Totals...... 110 41,191 559, 695 0-12 
1957 
JANUATY cee ethno otek cee: 24(b) 24 7,477(b) 7,477 52, 680 0.06 
eDLUAT Yin cetera On eeaieees 17 27 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
Var eicer i cit eet rece 32 45. 6, 585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
J 0) OU cepa a it et nei em 15 31 6,158 8,022 51,820 0.06 
May ere aim tnrrs soe eeincis s 30 40 14,051 15,393 144,700 0.15 
Cumulative Totals...... 118 40, 068 369, 760 0.08 








(a) The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout, or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record ynless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of 
importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


(b) Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
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H.—Industrial Fatalities 
TABLE H-1.—_INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1958 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nore:—The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal 
Industrial Accidents in Canada’’. 
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3 SP its) tp tee as 5S |kss a 
£ SNe ee lh S 3 Soe 2 0) R 
SS ge cee) Moi et Om aes ame 
2 sy ecstasy i ee ir 3 les e| 9 AY |p ss hese ae: 
Bb) Pl eS) ees | Sees 8 1 lec 
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(a) Tools, machinery, cranes, etc...............]..-- LPNS esl ee 1 (i feel Persea SR 3, Sees | Ieee ho ois 1 11 

(bie Movimervehiclests.. o-ccme ne. ooenre ere tree 1 Po} ces 2 » 4 1 Wee Pew 1 17 

(GiOtherobjectS 3. tes. 50 ee ee ee ee ASS Mable eed tele ileal Maes nee chee 1 Parser We i ease acl es Fake 40 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehicles, etc..|.... | Peel We |) Dy ee eee De ee 2 14 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc................ 5 5 3 4 4 3 1 7 2 5 39 
LSAT GS LIDS ite. eos te ae ec iso ates Miestav a ooteite ke aL 3 1 6 if Jigs | Svea sees 2 ie eel Weel 29 

(a) eK alls'omsame level Mann ayes ance elect crane oro enero ence 2 ae | ence 1 lores | eee ee eee 3 

(>a Hallsitonditrerentylevelsa.-te cir ocmer eral see 3 1 6 D TB eae ae 1 © Al ween en ee 26 
Confiagrations, Temperature Extremes and Explo- 

CHOICE SE ace ERR ORE ic Oe IO CRIS Scie ro ee niet (Mee ol Exorrel oank 3 4 Le isnot 1 i ln craven Oar 22 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation, etc...........]....|....].... GIO |e] sheen eee en aeee Dir gekall eget meee 15 
Hilectrigt@ urrenti he. dante c Se Pete oats soa) ee cter saat | SURO hatte | etoneeel | ee 1 3 1 TNs cio | eee eel eee 6 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases...............]....]...e[.ee-[eeee}eeee 1h eae Ls, | Reree| Seeeee 3 5 
Miscellaneous Accidents s. «..ccsmeeis ccs eters © ear Geel cece acta ten LTD esl ees 1 1 14 

Total, First Quarter—1958.............. 9 | 27 4 | 34 | 36 | 48 3 20 8 PPT esl CMY 
Total, First Quarter—1957.............. 14 | 33 | 10 | 43 | 55 | 64 7 OCT P2465 ele el Oil een 26 
TABLE H-2.—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCES AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE FIRST QUARTER OF i958 
Industry : : Bi e 
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Z a || oe eS, sae Aedh i 4)S ee aos 
MPrIOUIUUTS:. tina lates gee voce foe R sae laren ame Ieee Me ese ee, 6 LAM 2s. oe ets Aa eae oe 9 
BOSEINE tcc ag ay Baik losis seaman | sh Mee | re roras 3 3 4 4 1 1 2 eal eo eeten Ss 27 
Fishing and Trapnings: ...).....ceoeene -12.tee |e. oe 1 ial reir) Aer ee ©, ent meg | aa a Sho oes 4 
Mining and Quarrying............... Pi Ni etd thd on Mond 3 1 EB os. eee 3 5 he We sere a 34 
Manutacturin gy. a eee ohn ee |e oe eee 1 1 2 12 2 * 8 ’ fines Wie 08.2. 36 
Construction. c5s) ae oe. ak oe eee ee 1 2 19 14 me es, see 2 8:0): Sane 48 
Public: Utilities. 3h. 20k. eaten ot arte tec ee | ep |e ee 1 ee es 1 Bie el. cee 3 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

TNUNICATIONS 52s he eae. ee | Le | ee ae | ee 1 4 6 1 2 2 D | Sees 20 
PACS. Gla v cin 5 MOREL 2 cs ee | Me mare | eee 1 il Ol ere | Se Secs Da sic. Ac neato 8 
5 TET esha Onen Oma tin ot ACen Mey oe locbanal lace lear tdel ope ae 1b Nepereeaes Reteeeeeeaeal icin ord tes eet al ees oa on 1 

CL VICE negra Serer cence eee cere eer eee | ene Les | eee il 16 1 Ne ere Lien oie eee 
UINGLASSLTS CL: cere s-dee epeacle ba istesg comes Ln base ha ay eek eae eal ain ce eam wrote tare (nate el eres : Apa lara ltocec - : 
WO TEL, cst eee tomes cae case Salas act 14 9 33 75 9 9 23 Sie blben ae 212* 


* Of this total 156 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 56 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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OCCUPATIONAL MONOGRAPHS and FILMSTRIPS 
in the 
“CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS’’ SERIES 


This Series is prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour to help young people choose a career, and as an aid to those 
engaged in vocational guidance work. Each booklet covers an occupation or 
occupational field, outlining the kind of work done, the preparation and training 
needed, how to enter the occupation, career opportunities and employment outlook. 


MONOGRAPHS 


TITLE Catalogue No. 
We ATC EEL OO (era ee cace enjoin oySa 5, asian ATA RRRORD » O  RS L43-0157 
*2 Bricklayers and Stone-Masons, 1954................... L43-0254 
ME lasterer ep Oona trench yas 6 oc. fo eee te eee L43-0354 
4 Painter, Ts 7 Nate ec cnet, a. 098 RaW ie L43-0457 
*5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter, 1957............ L43-0557 
Gupheet-vMetaliWiorkersl 95400... 26.0 oid ek wee L43-0654 
7 NR LESGU NEUES, UNO I TL ONN MD hee Ae) eA ae ee ert L43-0754 
8 Machinist and Machine Operators (Metal), 1958......... L43-0858 
BOMeTIn Une Tacee lI OVi sce... ck oes Okee ec ete ent L43-0957 
mie MovrsVenicle,Wechanic, 1957? ocu6 a..4-« ferent acts ec ar L43-1057 
HA BOOUAC IIIS ELSE AIA! TOUR. eo ape cc ston wad aig neers L43-1158 
Me eSociataw orkergi9b74...008s.. . 6. ES, Ee ee L43-1257 
ne ABOW gai, elite a ee ime rr L43-1358 
pleeiVMinsiewiceupationsm LOS 7. 2.2 ls eee e Me gestae: ast 143-1457 
PSE OM MUTE) Ormere ss UOT 00. .' o c.kbme ehableaeh | ome 8s L43-1557 
*16 Technical Occupations in Radio and Electronics, (being 
RERUN OO sect sk ale ht AE a, ee rs or ee L43-16 
17 Forge Shop Occupations, 1952 (being revised).......... L43-1752 
18 Tool and Die Makers, 1952 (being revised)............. L43-1852 
19 Railway Careers, MRE ioe eel ay, Wok hs Cush L43-1954 
*20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, 1953 (one 
[OO eC eRe? eee ce nope) coe acai 5s RAs COREE Es L43-2053 
36 Hospital Workers (Other than Professional), 1954....... L43-3654 
POT MIUOES UIC UCR LOD mn ERR so. caer eam eet aos L43-3755 
Sen VC CEO ime et rete fe ea ce ie qa ee a hee ee L43-3855 
*39 Careers in Home Economics, 1956..................... L43-3956 
40 Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing Industry, 1956. L43-4056 
calee@arccrsitec onstrucuon, LOD7.c. conc. cea os soo + ambi on L43-4157 
42 Medical Laboratory Technologist, 1957................ L43-—4257 
eto eCatecis WI NICLCOIOlOLY, LODSo. .« ss « seit dale - L43-4358 


All monographs in the “Canadian Occupations” series are priced at 10 cents per 
copy, with the exception of Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, which is 
25 cents. A discount of 25 per cent is allowed on quantities of 100 or more of 
the same title. 

Send remittance by cheque or money order, made payable to the Receiver 
General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada. 

School guidance counsellors should inquire from their provincial Department 
of Education for supplies. 


FILMSTRIPS 


* The Department of Labour, in collaboration with the National Film Board, 
has prepared a number of occupational filmstrips based on titles in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series. Titles covered to date are indicated by an asterisk. Monographs 
20-35 have been covered in two filmstrips, entitled Careers in Natural Science and 
Careers in the Engineering Profession. 


Filmstrips are priced at $1.50 each and may be purchased from the National 
Film Board, Box 6100, Montreal. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA, OF 
INTEREST TO GUIDANCE COUNSELLORS 


OBTAINABLE FROM THE QUEEN’S PRINTER, OTTAWA, EXCEPT WHERE INDICATED 





Requirements for Professional Personnel 
1956-58. 44 pp., Eng. 35 cents. 

A survey made in 1956 of industry, universities 
and federal and provincial governments to 
ascertain their expected requirements for 
professional workers during the next three 
years. 


Skilled and Professional Manpower in Canada 
1945-1965, 106 pp., English and French $2.00 


A report drawn up at the request of the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects by the Economics and Research 
Branch. The report gives an estimate of 
future manpower requirements based on 
trends established in the period 1945-1956, 
and on the expected future development of 
the economy. 


Apprenticeship in Canada (1953), 
English and French. 15 cents. 


Historical background of apprenticeship in 
Canada including an account of the conditions 
of apprenticeship in trades designated by 
provinces, in selected private industry, and 
in the armed forces. 


83 pp., 


The Quebec Answer to the Problem of Ap- 
prenticeship (1956), 38 pp., English and 
French. 25 cents. 


A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship, Alberta 
(1957), 31 pp., English and French. 25 cents. 


Canadian Vocational Correspondence Courses 
(1955), 24 pp., English and French. Free. 


A list of 123 correspondence courses, available 
at nominal cost, in a wide variety of voca- 
tional subjects. 


Women at Work in Canada (1957), 60 pp., 
English and French. 25 cents. 


Includes statistics of the female labour force by 
age, marital status and occupation; earnings 
and legislation concerning women at work. 


Married Women Working for Pay in Eight 
Canadian Cities (1957), 80 pp., English 
and French. 25 cents. 

An analysis of information resulting from a 
survey of married women working for pay, 
carried out in the winter of 1955-56. 


Working and Living Conditions in Canada 
(Annually), 40 pp., English and French. 
10 cents. 
Prepared primarily to give prospective immi- 
grants information about life in Canada. 


Provincial Labour Standards (Annually), 
22 pp., English and French. 25 cents. 


Sets out the standards in effect for compulsory 
school attendance and minimum age for 
employment, public holidays, ete.; the 
requirements of equal pay and fair employ- 
ment practices laws, minimum wages and 
maximum hours of work. 
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Training and Recruitment of Skilled Trades- 
men in Selected Industries in Canada, 
1951-1956 (1957), 32 pp., English. 25 cents. 


A statistical report on the extent of training in 
selected industries. Does not deal with 
nature of training programs, occupations 
covered, length of training, etc. 


‘Professional Manpower Bulletin Series”’ 


No. 1—Trends in Professional Manpower 
Supplies and Requirements (1957), 
30 pp., English and French. 25 cents. 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour in Canada 
(Annually), 275 pp., bilingual. $1.00. 


Provides statistical information on average 
wage rates and the predominant range of 
rates by occupation, industry, region or city 
as well as index numbers of average wage 
rates by industry, including a general index 
for all industries. 


Labour Organization in Canada (Annually), 
120 pp., English and French. 25 cents. 


Presents statistical information on labour 
organization and incorporates a directory of 
such organizations, showing membership 
affiliations, names and addresses of officials 
and names of official publications. 


Research Program on the Training of Skilled 
Manpower, English and French., No. 1— 
Progress Report, 1957, 25 No. 2— Tech- 
nological Changes and Skilled Man- 
power: Electrical and Electronic In- 
dustry, Heavy Machinery Industry, 
23 ~=«Free. 


Economics and Research Branch Department 
of Labour. Free. 


Seasonal Unemployment in Canada (1954), 
51 pp., English and French. 


An analysis of seasonal variations in employ- 
ment and on methods developed for the 
reduction of such variations, in 18 seasonal 
industries in Canada. 


Economics and Research Branch Department 
of Labour. Free. 


The Labour Gazette (Monthly), English and 
French. $2.00 per year (Canada) 25 cents 
per copy (Canada). 


The official journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada, contains items and articles 
of current interest on a wide variety of sub- 
jects in the labour field. 


Library, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
This Library has the most complete collect- 
tion in Canada of publications in the field of 
labour and employment. Books are available 
on loan, to the general public; students are 
required to borrow through their school 
librarian. The Labour Library will supply a 
bibliography on any specific problem or 
area of interest in the field, of labour. 


CURRENT rarest 
manpower and labour relations 


RY FEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


LABOUR requirements increased rather more than seasonally in July. Em- 
ployment rose by 140,000, bringing the total to 5,934,000 at mid-month. This 
increase—as in four of the past five months—was better than average. 
By July the underlying employment trend was between 1 and 2 per cent 
above its low point in February. 


Although total employment was still a little below last year’s level, 
non-farm employment was slightly higher. Since spring the main sources 
of strength have been construction (chiefly residential, highway and institu- 
tional), forestry (which staged a partial recovery from a poor winter and 
spring) and the steady expansion of the trade, finance and service industries. 
In manufacturing, employment in July was down 3.5 per cent from a year 
ago and there has been little evidence of an early recovery. The increase 
in housing and highway construction has stimulated the manufacture of 
plumbing fixtures, heating equipment, lumber and other building supplies, 
but new orders in heavy electrical apparatus, machinery, pipe and structural 
steel have been slow and layoffs in these firms frequent. Automobile and 
parts manufacturers closed down in July and it is unlikely that production of 
new models will start before September. 


The total labour supply continued to expand more slowly than last year. 
Since last fall, in fact, changes in the labour force have been almost entirely 
seasonal, the basic level remaining virtually unchanged. In July the labour 
force was only 1.7 per cent, or 108,000, higher than a year ago, the smallest 
increase in more than three years. 

The number of persons without jobs and seeking work declined by 34,000 
during July to 286,000. As in previous months, the decline was of male 
job seekers; the number of females seeking work showed no significant 
change. The seeking work figure amounted to 4.6 per cent of the labour force, 
still considerably higher than in the comparable month of any year in the 
post-war period. 


A ‘Monthly Labour Gazette Feature 
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Unemployment was higher than last year in all regions. The proportion 
IN Rade ad See ec of job seekers in the labour force 

LABOUR FORCE TRENDS varied from 2 per cent in the Prairie 

Sa s7 1958 | provinces and 3.7 per cent in Ontario 

ve omcmcomecomeee™ | to) More than 6 per cent in British 

Columbia, Quebec and the Atlantic 
provinces. At the beginning of August 
seasonal farm requirements had elim- 
inated labour surpluses in most agri- 
cultural areas, but more than half 
esos | of all metropolitan, major industrial 
and minor areas were in the labour 

surplus categories. Five areas— 
Windsor, Cornwall, Rouyn-Val d’Or, 
Central Vancouver Island and St. 
Stephen—were still in the substantial 














With Jobs: ; 
Non-Agriculture labour surplus category. 


Apart from absolute level, the 
most significant difference between the 
| unemployment of this year and last 
wma, 1 lay in duration, This year, of the 








Agriculture 





total still seeking work in July, 38 
per cent had done so for more than 
' ak ; | three months, compared with only 
PPR Tate 7h Wen NGL | 25 per cent last year. Twenty-one 
Ut eget had been seeking work for 
more than six months, compared with 12 per cent last year. 

With respect to employment, one of the more significant developments 
continues to be the difference between the trends of goods-producing and 
other industries, and the consequences that this has had for male and female 
employment. Throughout the past year the main strength in the demand for 
labour has come from the trade, finance and service industries, all of which 
have a predominantly female work force. This has been reflected in the 
labour force estimates. Female employment in July was 57,000 or 4.1 per cent 
higher than a year ago while male employment was down 72,000 or 1.6 
per cent. 


This change in the distribution of industrial employment and the 
corresponding shift in sex distribution is not an entirely new development. 
The industries producing services have been increasing more rapidly than 
goods-producing industries since the turn of the century, and particularly 
in the post-war period; the proportion of females in the labour force has 
shown a corresponding gain. Seldom, however, has the shift been as marked 
as in the past year. 

The increase in Job opportunities for female workers has chiefly benefited 
married women in the middle age groups (20-64). Employment estimates 
were unchanged from a year earlier for females aged 14-19 and were down 
moderately for single women. Among males, the recession has affected the 
young and the old most adversely. These points are illustrated in the 
following table. 
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Percentage Changes in the Number of Persons with Jobs, 
by Sex, Mantal Status and Age Group, 
July 1957 to July 1958 





Males Females 


Total Married Single 

LSD: Fol PA oa a een —1.6 +4.1 +10.4 —2.1 
ital imme apres rece tee rect eect oie ised u's aie —5.9 —0.4 
a AA wal UR uel ha TS OS oe —3.1 +7.9 
DipAGs see eae et eS ek —0.5 +2.3 
AY: an a ere ee Oe ee ee —0.5 +9.0 
i ne Ss See ko oe eee —7.3 —3.3 


Investment Trends With Particular Reference to Construction 


The capital investment program has been maintained at a relatively high 
level during the current business recession. If present plans are carried out, 
total outlays will be only 2 per cent lower than the record achieved last 
year. The composition of the program, however, differs considerably from 
that of the preceding two years. The mid-year investment survey of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce shows that plans formulated by 
businessmen indicate a 13 per cent decline in expenditures on new plants and 
equipment, while housing, institu- 
tional and government spending is 
expected to be 17 per cent higher than 
last year. 

The shift in the pattern of invest- 
ment has produced many cross- 
currents in the economy. The decline 
in business construction has resulted 
in a sharp drop in machinery and 
equipment purchases which, in turn, 
has been partly responsible for pro- 
duction cut-backs in the iron and 
steel products industries. The upsurge 
in housing and road building, on the 
other hand, has stimulated activity 
in the manufacture of construction 
supplies and household appliances 
and furnishings. 

While machinery and equipment 
purchases declined sharply (16 per wy HON Ne 
cent between the first quarter of 1957 Surplus Surplus IN 
and the first quarter of 1958), only 
part of the impact has fallen on Balance Shortage |_| 
domestic production. It is estimated 
that more than one-half of the decline 
has been reflected in a cut-back of imported goods. Nevertheless, domestic 
production of iron and its products was 19 per cent lower in the first quarter 
of 1958 than in the first quarter of last year. Smaller capital outlays accounted 
for much of this drop, although decreases in consumer expenditures on 
automobiles and other durable goods were also an important factor. 
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The level of construction employment has been fairly well maintained 
this year; in July, it was estimated to be 493,000, down less than 2 per cent 
from a year earlier. The strong recovery in housing can be attributed to 
the combined effects of easier conditions in the mortgage markets and special 
government financing. Residential construction was maintained at an excep- 
tionally high rate during the first half of 1958 and provided much of the 
employment strength throughout this period. The annual rate of starts for 
the first six months of 1958, after allowing for seasonal factors, was 165,300. 
This represents a substantial gain over the 122,300 units started last year. 
Completions showed a similarly sharp increase over the last year; in urban 
centres they were 26 per cent higher than in the first half of 1957. 


Engineering construction has been maintained at a high level, largely 
because of increased public expenditures by all levels of government. A 
particularly heavy volume of road and highway construction was undertaken 
during the first half of the year and prospects are good for a continuation 
of this trend. Employment in this sector of construction was also bolstered 
by work on projects which were initiated in previous years. The most 
important among these were the St. Lawrence Seaway and the Trans-Canada 
gas pipeline. In the first half of 1958, the value of contracts awarded for 
engineering types of construction was only 2.6 per cent lower than in the 
comparable period last year. 

Weaknesses in the business sector of construction are centred largely 
in the commodity-producing industries which provided much of the impetus 
for expansion in 1956 and 1957. Forestry and the mineral products industries 

recorded sharp declines in planned 
ibaaseveen @ Thousands investment as domestic and export 
markets softened at a time when addi- 
tional capacity created for these 
products was more than capable of 
meeting current demands. Outlays 
for transportation and communication 
facilities are expected to be somewhat 
larger than last year, but in trade, 
finance and commercial services, ex- 
penditures are likely to be somewhat 
lower. 





0 
ee baMGASMi oJ) AsSeOsNiD 
On 


1955 


Total construction employment 
can be expected to show continued 
strength during the last half of the year, despite signs of weaknesses in 
certain sectors. Some of the larger construction projects, such as the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and the major gas lines, are well advanced and prospects are 
that smaller work crews will be needed, but much of this employment drop 
will be offset by increased hirings in other types of engineering construction. 
The over-all strength of the industry will depend to’'a considerable extent 
on the rate of housebuilding, which in turn will largely depend on the level 
of effective demand and the availability of mortgage money. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of August 10, 1958; subject to revision) 











Percentage Change 








ie From 
Principal Items Date Amount — 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civiuan labour force :(a) 22.2 ence neces con) July 19 6,220,000 | + 1.7 + 1.8 
Total persons With jODS..4:2....0.........0..} July 19 5,934,000 | + 2.4 — 0.8 
PWorleos DOUtStOl IN0rOs. sess al es.c ses). July 19 4,949,000 | — 3.4 — 2.7 
At work less than 35 hours................| July 19 486,000 | — 3.0 + 32.8 
With jobs but not at work................] July 19 499,000 | +197.0 | + 0.2 
With jobs but on short time.............. July 19 43,000 —12.3 + 2.4 
With jobs but laid off full week........... July 19 19,000 | +26.7 a 3507 

Persons without jobs and seeking work...... July 19 286,000 —10.6 + 75.5 

Persons with jobs in agriculture.............| July 19 853,000 +15.3 ee | 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture.......... July 19 5,081,000 + 0.5 + 0.2 

FLObAL DAG ENOL K ENS aeeretts cl clase. usd se: July 19 4,665,000 + 0.9 + 0.8 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

IN GAN GICM OT tn es coin e al oarete ls sass July 17 48,400 —28.7 + 67.5 

Qe eee A eaRe ete hind Kina oes July 17 128,900 | —23.3 + 65.5 

(OV Ri stehe Lae oat oe Cob eat nC te ne eee July 17 135, 200 —18.3 + 49.7 

BAe eee aE teas ict Niger fate Sth ar ascig ed evs. July 17 44,200 —25.5 + 54.0 

122 (Laid cee lee CR ae a ee eee July 17 55,700 | —15.2 + 77.4 

Mata bent UreciOUseeen. tet. elcet eleees s as July 17 412,400 —21.7 + 60.3 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

Hines Bt Se eee eee eee July 1 445,487 | —19.2 + 117.8 
Amount of benefit payments.................. June $36, 992, 241 —28.4 + 157.7 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... June 1 118.3 | + 3.2 — 4.2 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)......| June 1 110.3}; + 1.4 — 5.5 

EME ONO TATION ete) oem weiss see etree ore es Ist. Qtr. 58 21,243 - — 66.0(c) 

Destined to the labour force... 00... ve..25.. Ist. Qtr. 58 10, 457 —- — 70.7(c) 

Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progresS...........+-ee0-- June 927 | + 6.2 
Number of workers involved.............+-:. June 385,654 | +17.1 
Strikes and Lockouts 
INowoleethi Kostas hbrereteaavise es slew een ees July 46 — + 0.7(c) 
IND. Of WOLKEFS INVOLVE? oc c05 qocresweri hee sma July 6,078 — — 19.9(c) 
INGeOr Cavs lostine (45. ce sar < «muons oa: July 84,330 — — 9.5(c} 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... June 1 $70.76 | + 0.6 + 4.3 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............+-- June 1 $1.67 | + 0.5 + 4.0 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)......- June 1 40.7 | + 0.7 + 0.5 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............-- June 1 $68.05 | + 1.2 + 4.6 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ July 1 124.7 | — 0.3 + 2.3 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....| June 1 130.5 + 1.2 4-) abst 
Hhotal lADOUr. INCOME... +. -cewedacad oon? $000,000} June 1,350 | + 2.7 + 2.1 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39 = 100)...........--+-- June 293.9} + 4.1 —- 1.1 
Manulacburing..csasccade.« tulnctoct-o + eesti June 291.6 + 3.9 — 1.6 
(Pye loll: , Soa ene Gera or mr Gree June 340.6 | + 2.5 =) yey ee! 
INon= DD uralelega co satan eae techie i cs June 260.2} + 5.0 == wh, 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, & monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, April issue of Labour Gazette. 
(b) See inside back cover. April issue of Labour Gazette. } f 
(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 


previous year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


Negotiations affecting at least one-third of the workers covered by 
collective agreements in Canada were in progress during the past month. Of 
the larger agreements, surveyed from month to month in this article, (84 
covering 426,000 workers were open. These involved some major bargaining 
relationships in the steel, automobile, railway, pulp and paper, B.C. logging, 
and other industries. Ten settlements were reached in the group of agreements 
covering 1,000 or more workers. 

In the railway negotiations the conciliation board on the non-operating 
employees contracts reported earlier in the month. It proposed a 4 cents 
an hour wage increase retroactive to January 1, 1958 plus an increase of 
3% in September 1958 together with a further 3% increase in April 1959. 
The board also proposed a four-week vacation after 35 years service. The 
contract would be for two years. The unions are meeting to consider these 
proposals on August 19. All negotiations are listed below. 


Non-operating trades........... CNR\| 127,000 workers—post-conciliation 
CPR{ 
Hiremen< 4) 8, ebb ows tia. Be CNR: 4,300 workers—in conciliation 


CPR: 3,100 workers—negotiating 


Tingineerss2: + duck tente cece cas CNR: 3,500 workers—in conciliation 
OPis 2,600 workers—negotiating 


TrainmMen. torte, ee a te ee CNR: — 12,000 workers—negotiating 
CPR: 9,000 workers—in conciliation 


Bargaining Status of Major Agreements Reviewed, August 15, 1958 


N = negotiating C = conciliation P/C = post conciliation A — arbitration W/S = 
work stoppage. Brackets indicate information not confirmed * —= Contract expires September 
1958 








Status 

Company and Location Union July 15-Aug. 15 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Iroquois Falls...... 4 paper mill unions C C 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie........... Steelworkers N C 
Anglo Canadian Pulp & Paper, Quebec... .. 2 paper mill unions N N 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls..... 4 paper mill unions N N 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls.... Woodworkers N N 
Bowaters Pulp & Paper, Cornerbrook..... . 4 paper mill unions N C 
Brewers Warehousing, Ontario........... Brewery Wkrs. C W/S 
Canada Cement, Canada................ Cement and Lime Wkrs. N C 
C. Bie, Canada. (Aveeno e) beeen NABET (Broadcasting) N C 
Canadian Car Co., Montreal............. Railway Carmen — N 
Cdn. Johns-Manville, Asbestos........... Syndicate (CCCL) N N 
Canadian Vickers, Montreal.............. Syndicate (CCCL) —- N 
Cdn. Vickers, Montreal.................. Various Craft Unions N N 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton............ United Electrical Wkrs. N C 
Chrysler Corp., Windsor................. Automobile Wkrs. N N 
Coal Operators, Alberta................. Mineworkers (2 agreements) C C 
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Company and Location 





Union 


Status 


July 15-Aug. 15 


Consolidated Paper, Quebec.... 2 paper mill unions N 
Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon...... Syndicate (CCCL) N 
Dominion Textiles, Quebec.... Syndicate (CCCL) C 
Dominion Textiles, Montreal. . Syndicate (CCCL) N 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal....... Syndicate (CCCL) C 
E.B. Eddy, Hull & Ottawa..... 3 paper mill unions C 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines. . ....... Mine Mill Wkrs. — 
Hordavlovor. Cor, ODPATIO nct0 aie 00 en ties- Automobile Wkrs. N 
Forest Industrial Relations, B.C. coast..... Woodworkers P/C 
General Motors, Ontario. . ...... Automobile Wkrs. 

General Steel Wares, Ont. faa Gia: we ae. Steelworkers 

Halifax Construction Assn, Halifax....... Carpenters and Joiners 

Halifax Construction Assn., Halifax. . Hodcarriers 

Halifax Shipyards, Halifax.... ....... Marine Wkrs. 

Hollinger Consolidated, Timmins......... Steelworkers 


Howard Smith Paper Mills, Cornwall..... ' 
International Nickel Co., Port Colborne. . 


International Nickel Co., Sudbury.... 


2 paper mill unions 
Mine, Mill Wkrs. 
Mine, Mill Wkrs. 


Lake Carriers Assn., Great Lakes. . Seafarers 
Marine Industries, Sorel..... Syndicate (CCCL) 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Ontario..... . Automobile Wkrs. 
Master Plumbers Assn., Edmonton....... Plumbers 


Porcupine Mine Wkrs. 
UTW (Textile Wkrs. ) 


McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher... 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield............ 
Motor Transport Ind. Rel. Bureau, 


Trantor sn os 2 ore eles 3 ae ae3 Teamsters 
Motor Transport Ind. Rel. Bureau, Toronto Teamsters 
Newfoundland Employers’ Assn., St. John’s LPU(Longshoremen) 
N. Interior Lumberman’s Assn, Northern 

TE OE YE oy Sie et Bei es SP ae ae ce Woodworkers 
Okanagan Fed. Shippers, Okanagan....... Fruit Wkrs. 


Oil, Chemical Wkrs. 
Syndicate (CCCL) 
Hotel Employees 


Poly Mer corbramarllae. 2c <-> sy -ueelewirs0e 
Price Bros: Quebec. 0.0.0. fb .. .emRa wees 
Royal York Hotel, Toronto.............. 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Ont. Man.Sask.. SWP Employees 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan Falls... Syndicate (CCCL) 
S. Interior Lumbermans’ Assn., Southern BC Woodworkers 


OOovrOvrezeaus oo wad yooeZeZeza 
Sy oqcapdzrzszzazy Za ZoryyzaoazazGZ44zs4zzaaZazo 


Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton........... Steelworkers S 
Sudbury Builders’ Exchange, Sudbury..... Hodcarriers 

Toronto Builders Exchange, Toronto...... Carpenters 

Toronto Builders Exchange, Toronto...... Hodcarriers 

City. Ole) oronto,~ 1 oroOnto 4) :.2. 2. sas 4 ee + Public Service Employees 

Vancouver Dair‘es, Vancouver..........-- Teamsters 

Vancouver Builders, Vancouver........... Plumbers W/S /S 


ee ee 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE AUGUST 15, 1958 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 
July 1, 1958 to September 30, 1958 


In Negotiations and Terminating in Period 


Bargaining carried over from June 


Terminating in period July 1-Sept. 30 
Settlements Achieved July 15-August 15 


Negotiations Continuing at August 15 


Bargaining in progress 
Conciliation in progress 
Post Conciliation 
Work Stoppage 


eeocvevee 


eeeeceere 


eeoeoereceeee 


ooceesve 


eeeevceee 


eeeoesvee 


eerervee 


eeceeeee 


eeceoecvoveecreecoeveoeeceeceereseeceeeveee 


eeoeceseeeoeoeeeeceoeeeeeoe ee eoeeeeee 


eeoeoeeerecece reece ese eer eee eee ee eeeoeoeeoeneve 


eerecereeeee eee ecer eee eee eer e oe eee ewe eeeeee 


Arbitration Wiese... cs dee fo RR ae ae Sere 


Union Membership, January 1, 1958 


Preliminary figures are now available for Canadian trade union member- 
ship as at January 1, 1958. These figures are shown below and are extracted 
from more detailed information at present being prepared for the Labour 


Organization Report 1958. 


Agreements 


84 
55 
29 


10 


65 
29 
28 


mo WwW rb 


Workers 
426,300 
320,500 
105,800 


24,500 


363,700 
104,950 
85,350 
161,000 
10,000 
3,600 


38,100 


CONGRESS AFFILIATION AND UNION MEMBERSHIP 
(As reported by International, National and Regional Unions) 





Number of 
Branches 
Janel, van. |, 
1957 1958 
Canadian Labour Congress............... 5,404 5,518 
AVI-CIOVCLO LG. re eee 3,731 3,868 
CLG Onlyeg is sc rn eee 1,673 1,650 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Ti DOUr ie tekken redo ees ak ao 411 449 
American Federation of Labor— 
Congress of Industrial Organization 
Oly Se Werte moe nee eee ee eee ier ae) 
*Unafhiliated Railway Brotherhoods....... 207 124 
Other Unaffiliated International Unions... . 171 166 
Unaffiliated National, Regional and Local 
OT 2a niZAulons seen ar ee co eee 498 Spd 
6,758 6,853 


Membership 
Jan. I, Jan. 1} 
1957 1958 
1,070,129 | 1,144,120 
866,486 907,066 
203,643 237,054 
99,372 104,255 
1,184 18,432 
33,594 9,608 
81,205 79,970 
100,701 97,615 
1,386,185 | 1,454,000 








*Since last year some formerly unaffiliated railway brotherhoods have become AFL-CIO- 


CLC affiliates. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


ATLANTIC 


EMPLOYMENT in the Atlantic region 
increased seasonally during July. In 
the week ending July 19 the number of 
persons with jobs was estimated at 
533,000, about 14,000 more than in the 
previous month but 22,000 fewer than 
a year earlier. Agriculture accounted 
for much of the increase in employment 
during the month. Non-agricultural 
employment showed little over-all 
change, owing to opposing trends in 
some of the leading industries; increased 
hirings in construction were largely offe 
set by layoffs in manufacturing, forestry 
and coal mining. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS ~ ATLANTIC 
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Construction employment increased in 
all areas of the region during July, but 
was still lower than last year. Tem- 
porary layoffs and part time were prevalent in coal mining and manufactur- 
ing; approximately 6,000 coal miners in the Sydney area were reported to 
be affected by a 25-day staggered shutdown. Progressive layoffs were 
reported in certain parts of manufacturing, notably in steel plants. The 
pulp and paper industry showed some improvement as the mill at Hantsport 
reopened, but other paper mills in the region continued below capacity. 

Unemployment declined fairly sharply during the month in all parts of 
the region and resulted in the reclassification of 13 of the 21 areas; five 
moved from the moderate surplus to the balanced category and eight from 
the substantial surplus to the moderate surplus category. At August 1, the 
area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in sub- 
stantial surplus, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 15 (8); in balance, 5 (13). 


a fe el et ae Sl ee 
J FMAM JS JA S ON D 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. The 
construction industry showed considerable improvement during the month, 
after registering unusually small increases in employment earlier in the 
season. Further substantial gains in construction employment can be 
expected as work commences on some of the larger building projects which 
are currently in the planning stage. Total employment in the area was 
virtually the same as a year before. 


Corner Brook (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Increased construction activity resulted in a fairly sharp drop in unemploy- 
ment. Logging employment declined as usual. Newsprint production held 
up fairly well, so that for the first seven months of 1958 it was only slightly 
lower than last year. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—AUG. 1, 1958 











SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR 
SURPLUS 


MODERATE 
LABOUR. 
SURPLUS 


| 


LABOUR 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE SHORTAGE 


| | 


Windsor 


METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


Hamilton 
Montreal 
—}>VANCOUVER-NEW 
WESTMINSTER 
Quebec-Levis 


—-»ST. JOHN’S 


Calgary 
—>EDMONTON 
Ottawa- 
Hull 
—->TORONTO 
—» WINNIPEG 


Cornwall 


Rouyn-Val d’Or 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 

(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 

per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


Brantford 
—>CORNER BROOK 
Farnham-Granby 
Ft. William- 
Pt. Arthur 
—>JOLIETTE 


—}>NEW GLASGOW 


Niagara Peninsula 

Oshawa 
—}>PETERBOROUGH 

Saint John 

Sarnia 
—>SHAWINIGAN FALLS 

Sherbrooke 

eu 

ydney 

FF ROIS RIVIERES 


Victoria 


—>GUELPH 
— )»HALIFAX 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
—> TIMMINS 
KIRKLAND LAKE 


——u 
fa fe 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 


Chatham 
—>THETFORD- 
MEGANTIC- 
—-}- ST. GEORGES 


—>CHARLOTTETOWN 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
—»>PRINCE-ALBERT 
Red Deer 
egina 
—»RIVIERE DU LOUP 
Saskatoon 


—-»>YORKTON 


—-—r?. RnR _eeee EEE 


Central Vancouver 


Island 
St. Stephen 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


—>BATHURST 
Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bridgewater 

—y»CAMPBELLTON 

hilliwack 

—»DAWSON CREEK 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Galt 

—>GASPE 
Kamloops 

indsay 
—>NEWCASTLE 
ontmagny 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
—»>PRINCE GEORGE 
—}>QUEBEC 
NORTH SHORE 

—»>RIMOUSKI 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Ste. Agathe- 

St. Jerome 
St. Jean 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Valleyfield 

—-y»VICTORIAVILLE 
Woodstock, N.B. 

—»YARMOUTH 


aaa ee oe ee 


—-» The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been re 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see i 
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Bracebridge 
—}>BRAMPTON 
—»>CRANBROOK 
—)>DAUPHIN 

Drumheller 

Goderich 
—>GRAND FALLS 
—>KENTVILLE 
—»LACHUTE-STE. 

THERESE 

Listowel 

Medicine Hat 

NORTH BAY 

OKANAGAN VALLEY 
—»>PORTAGE LA 

PRAIRIE 
—-»>PRINCE RUPERT 
—-»>ST. HYACINTHE 
—»>ST. THOMAS 
—>SIMCOE 

Stratford 

Swift Current 
—»>TRAIL-NELSON 
— »>TRURO 

Walkerton 

Weyburn 
—y»>WOODSTOCK- 

INGERSOLL 


classified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
nside back cover April issue. 


Halifax (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Seasonal 
employment expansion occurred in agriculture, fishing, construction, trade 
and services. Industrial employment was considerably lower than last year 
with decreases in virtually all industries. The most noticeable curtailment 
was in transportation, reflecting unusual slackness on the Halifax waterfront. 
Construction employment also showed a marked year-to-year decline, though 
prospects in this industry were fairly bright. 

New Glasgow (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Progressive layoffs in some of the larger steel plants resulted in manufactur- 
ing employment falling below last year’s level. Coal mines in the area con- 
tinued operating on short time. Agriculture and construction were almost 
entirely responsible for the drop in unemployment during the month. 
Moncton (major industrial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Urban 
unemployment declined in accordance with the usual seasonal pattern. There 
was little pickup in activity in the outlying districts, however, owing to a 
lack of woods employment and a poor run of herring and mackerel. 
Charlottetown, Grand Falls, Kentville and Truro (major agricultural 
and minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 38. 

Yarmouth, Bathurst, Campbellton and Neweastle (minor). Reclassified 
from Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


EMPLOYMENT registered a_ strong 
seasonal rise during July in the Quebec 
region, increasing by some 39,000 over 
the month to an estimated 1,663,000 at 
July 19. This figure was about 8,000 
higher than a year ago. There was a 
further narrowing of the year-to-year 
gap in unemployment, though it still 
remained very high. The number of 
persons without jobs and seeking work 
formed some 6.1 per cent of the labour 
force, compared to 3.2 per cent a year 
ago. The level of registrations for work 
at NES offices, though falling sharply 
during the month, remained signifi- 
cantly higher than a year ago. es ee 

Farm employment wholly accounted for the year-to-year advance in 
total employment. Inclement weather retarded operations in some parts 
of the region by as much as two weeks. Nevertheless, the hay, fruit and 
vegetable harvest resulted in a rise in farm employment that was considerably 
sharper than in any similar period of the past three years. 

The employment increase in non-farm industries, with the exception 
of construction and the service industries, was only moderate during the 
month. Forestry employment began declining a week earlier than last year 
and by the middle of the month there were some 20 per cent fewer men 
at work in the woods than a year ago. Employment in construction rose, 
with some shortages of skilled tradesmen developing. Residential building 
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continued strong; however, the value of contracts awarded for industrial 
construction during June was well below last year’s figure. In manufacturing, 
extended holidays prevailed at many plants. Employment continued higher 
than last year in most plants manufacturing food and beverages ; it rose 
seasonally in wood, paper and iron and steel products but remained lower 
than last year in these industries. The textile industry showed some signs 
of recovery; and the outlook in many mills was somewhat brighter than in 
the early part of the year. 

Twelve of the 24 labour market areas in the region were reclassified 
during the month. At August 1, the areas were classified as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 
20 (14); in balance, 3 (10). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment was still 
moderately lower than last year. Weakness was centred in manufacturing— 
many plants were closed for extended holiday periods; employment in the 
services, in transportation and trade was at least on a level with a year 
ago. Some signs of improvement appeared in the condition of the textile 
and clothing industry. With activity brisk in residential construction, plants 
manufacturing furniture, doors and sashes, roofing paper, structural steel and 
building materials were active. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan). Remained in Group 2. Employment was at 
last year’s level in the area, strength in the service industries and construction 
offsetting weaknesses in manufacturing. Short time and extended holidays 
prevailed at textile mills and in clothing factories. Employment rose during 
the month at saw and planing mills; however, paper mills continued working 
short time. Housebuilding continued to provide the main stimulus to the 
construction industry. Activity was brisk in the Levis shipyards. 


Lac St. Jean, Joliette, Shawinigan Falls and Trois Riviéres (major indus- 
trial). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. River driving and pulpwood 
cutting operations were in progress, though at a curtailed rate compared 
to last year. Construction activity rose during the month, and was particularly 
strong in the residential sector. 


Riviere du Loup (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 3. 


Thetford Mines-Megantic-St. Georges (major agricultural). Reclassified 
from Group 1 to Group 2. Employment was considerably higher than last 
year at the peat bogs in Riviere du Loup. At Thetford Mines, three new 
asbestos plants were beginning to hire workers. 


Gaspé, Rimouski, Quebec North Shore and Victoriaville (minor). Reclas- 
sified from Group 1 to Group 2. ) 


Lachute-Ste. Thérése, St. Hyacinthe (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. 


ONTARIO 


EMPLOYMENT in Ontario continued to increase during the month. The 
number of persons with jobs at July 19 was estimated to be 2,161,000, an 
increase of 38,000 from the previous month, but a decline of 25,000 from the 


832 


previous year. Agricultural employment accounted for about 70 per cent 
of the month-to-month increase and for 80 per cent of the year-to-year 
decline in total employment. Unemployment decreased shghtly during the 
month, but remained much higher than a year ago. 


Activity in the non-agricultural industries continued to increase during 
the first half of the month, with construction remaining the principal force 
behind this increase. The seasonally adjusted number of housing units started 
in urban centres in July, though lower than a month earlier, remained much 
higher than a year ago. Public and commercial building was increasingly 
active, particularly in larger cities. The volume of construction boosted 
production and employment in sawmills and in wood products industries, 
and accounted for increased output of fabricated and structural steel and 
of heavy construction machinery. Activity rose in seasonal industries, par- 
ticularly in canning and food processing and secondary textiles. As a result, 
total manufacturing employment rose slightly, in spite of the continuing 
low employment level in the motor — 
vehicle industry. | 

The tempo of activity slowed down 
in the second half of the month. Besides 
extending the holiday period in many 
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cases by another week, practically all Tee iy 
employers followed the 1957 pattern in ‘Booeee 
closing down their plants entirely rather’ ; es 
than employing replacements or stagger-  F With Jobs 
ing production as they did in 1956. How- [ ee ee Yepe=s 





ever, as local reports indicate, full 
resumption of work and, in many cases, f o 
4 th Jobs: 


new hirings were expected at the begin- § 2,000,000 Nen-Agricuhure 
ning of August. This does not apply to fyi) {Cas xe 
the motor vehicle industry, which began = § 1,250,000 ze 


closing plants earlier than last year and 
was not expected to resume operations 
until some time in September. As a 
result of early shutdowns, motor vehicle production in July dropped by 
about 25 per cent from June and from a year earlier; total output during 
the first seven months of this year was 19 per cent lower than in the same 
period a year before. Steel production also declined from close to 80 per 
cent of capacity at the beginning of the month to 69 per cent at the month’s end. 

Nine of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the month, 
all but one from the moderate surplus to the balanced category. At August ee 
the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus, 2 (1); in moderate surplus, 14 (5); in balance, 18 (28). 
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Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas—Classification remained unchanged: Hamilton (Group 
2). Employment increased in most industries in spite of the intervening 
holidays; there was a substantial narrowing of the year-to-year employment 
gap. The largest increase occurred in construction. The iron and steel 
industry showed no change. The agricultural implements industry shut 


down for the summer. Ottawa-Hull (Group 3). Employment increased 
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sharply during the month to exceed last year’s level. The increased labour 
demand came mainly from the construction industry and from agriculture. 
The demand for farm help was met by workers from Western Canada and 
the Maritimes. Sawmills were operating at full capacity. Pulp production 
continued at a reduced level. Windsor (Group 1). The substantial labour 
surplus situation continued. The closing down of motor vehicle plants for 
extended vacation periods will temporarily add several thousand workers 
to the labour surplus. Housing starts in June dropped sharply from May, 
and were fewer than a year ago.—Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3: 
Toronto. The employment situation showed a noticeable improvement over 
June, when total industrial employment was slightly below a year earlier. 
The construction industry accounted for most of the increase in employment. 
In manufacturing, increased production and new hirings were reported, par- 
ticularly in the seasonal industries. The primary steel industry showed no 
improvement, but production of fabricated iron and steel and sheet metal 
increased. 


Guelph, Timmins-Kirkland Lake (major industrial) were reclassified from 
Group 2 to Group 3. 


Peterborough (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


Brampton, North Bay, St. Thomas, Simcoe and Woodstock-Ingersoll 
(minor) were reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 


EMPLOYMENT continued to rise in the 
Prairie region during the month. The 
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number of persons with jobs at July 19 
was estimated at 1,084,000, an increase 
of some 39,000 from the month earlier 
and some 31,000 more than a year ago. 
Increased farm activity was almost en- 
tirely responsible for the gain in employ- 
ment during the month. Unemployment 
declined moderately and in July was 
relatively lower than in other regions; it 
was, however, much higher than last 
year. 

Non-farm employment, rising only 
slightly in July, was 6.4 per cent higher 
than last year. This contrasts markedly 
with year-to-year declines in other 
regions. Construction of all types showed 


further gains, with residential construction particularly” active; in July the 
number of housing starts was 45 per cent higher than July 1957. Little 
change took place in manufacturing employment. While employment increased 
in plants connected with the construction industry, weaknesses continued to 
characterize the iron and steel and transportation industries. 

Employment in trade, finance and service industries was the main support 
to total industrial employment in the first half of the year. Employment in 
these groups was, on the average, from 2 to 6 per cent higher than in the 
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corresponding period of 1957. Construction registered a vigorous recovery; 
at the beginning of the year employment in this industry was more than 
8 per cent lower than a year before but was 5.5 per cent higher in June. 
On the other hand, manufacturing and transportation employment were 
respectively 3 and 5 per cent lower during the first six months of this year 
than last year. 

Seven of the 20 labour market areas were reclassified during the month, 
six from the moderate surplus to the balanced category and one from the 
substantial to the moderate surplus category. At August 1, the area classifica- 
tion was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 
2 (0); in balance, 18 (18); in shortage, 0 (2). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan). Remained in Group 3. Total industrial employment 
was slightly lower in June than a year ago, but rose during the month owing 
to seasonal increases in construction and manufacturing. 


Edmonton (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Total 
industrial employment at the beginning of June was slightly higher than last 
year. Unemployment was also considerably greater, owing to a continued 
influx of workers from other parts of the country. Construction was the 
most active industry in July; the number of housing units started during 
the first half of the year was almost three times as high as in the same period 
last year. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. Total 
industrial employment was about 1 per cent lower in June than in the same 
month a year ago. In July, employment rose as construction activity increased. 
Manufacturing employment registered seasonal gains, but remained at a lower 
level than last year. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. At 
the beginning of June total industrial employment was a little more than 
1 per cent lower than last year. In July, construction activity increased 
moderately; forestry employment, however, remained almost 20 per cent 
lower than a year earlier. 


Prince Albert, Yorkton (major agricultural). Reclassified from Group 2 
to Group 3. 


Dauphin, Portage La Prairie (minor). Reclassified from Group 2 to 
Group 3. 


Dawson Creek (minor). Reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


PACIFIC 


EMPLOYMENT, though hampered by strikes and forest fires, rose by 10,000 
during July. This increase, slightly less than the July average of previous 
years, brought the employment total to 493,000, some 7,000 less than a year 
earlier. Unemployment, though slightly lower than in June, was still much 
higher than a year earlier. 

Drought and the accompanying fire hazard caused the complete shutdown 
of logging operations in July, with the resulting layoff of most of the 10,000 
loggers in the region. Some 3,000 of these were engaged in fighting fires in 
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so ===" various areas. Demand for lumber con- 
tinued to strengthen during July and 
producers in most areas had a sufficient 
(though by no means a large) supply of 
sawlogs on hand to support an increasing 
production rate. Shipments of lumber 
Bis in the first five months were 7 per cent 
higher this year than last. There were 
notable gains in the amounts shipped to 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States. Pulp and paper mills, however, 
were all operating under capacity levels 
and one plant (at Woodfibre, B.C.) was 
still shut down owing to poor market 
conditions. Plywood production was also 
lower than last year. 

There were no significant changes 
in the mining industry. Employment 
in June was down 17 per cent from last year, and surpluses of skilled and 
unskilled workers were reported in all mining areas. Production and employ- 
ment were stable at Kitimat and Trail, the two main smelting centres. 
Shipbuilding and the manufacture of iron and steel products were well below 
last year’s level. 

The unsettled labour dispute involving plumbers and pipefitters accounted 
for most of the 33 per cent year-to-year decline in construction employment. 
The number of new houses started in July was much higher than last year, 
offsetting a drop in other types of construction. 

Four of the 10 labour market areas were reclassified to the balanced 
category during the month, but the two largest areas, Vancouver-New West- 
minster and Victoria, were still in the moderate surplus category. The classifica- 
tion at August 1 was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 5 (2); in balance, 4 (8). 
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Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan). Reclassified from Group 1 
to Group 2. The dispute affecting some plumbers and pipefitters was still 
unsettled at the beginning of its fourth month, and was holding up work on 
projects valued at about $50 million. In saw and planing mills, employment 
was close to last year’s level, but in all other industries it was considerably 
lower. Registrations at NES offices declined by 19 per cent during J uly, but 
were more than 50 per cent higher than a year ago. 


Victoria (major industrial). Remained in Group 2. In June, employment in 
the area was down 5 per cent from a year earlier and there appeared to be 
little over-all change in July. Employment in hotels, restaurants and other 
service establishments was given a boost by the restoration of steamship service 
through federal and provincial government action. 


Minor Areas—Reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3: Cranbrook, Okanagan 
Valley, Trail-Nelson and Prince Rupert—Reclassified from Group 1 to 
Group 2: Prince George-—Remained in Group 1: Central Vancouver Island. 
Labour continued in surplus owing to the closing of logging camps. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Federal Vacation Act 
Comes into Force Oct. I 


The federal Annual Vacations Act enacted 
by Parliament last January has been pro- 
claimed to come into force on October 1 
this year. 

The Act, which affects some 500,000 
employees in industries under federal 
jurisdiction, provides for a one-week vaca- 
tion with pay after one year of service and 
two weeks after two years of service. 


For the information of employers and 
unions affected, the Minister of Labour has 
sent them a copy of the Act and an explan- 
atory memorandum of the principal pro- 
visions of the legislation. 


Regulations Being Prepared 


Regulations to govern procedures under 
the Act are in course of preparation and, 
when approved, will be published in the 
Canada Gazette, the Minister’s letter 
announced. 


The memorandum listed the industries 
coming under federal jurisdiction as: those 
whose operations are interprovincial or 
international in nature; those that relate 
to inland and maritime shipping, and certain 
industries that have been declared to be 
“for the general advantage of Canada”. 


Particular industries are, for example: 
railways; ship, ferry, bus, trucking, tele- 
graph, and telephone service; longshoring; 
air transport and aerodromes; radio and 
television broadcasting stations; banks; 
flour and feed mills; grain elevators; 
certain mines; and certain federal crown 
companies. 


Employers in these industries are required 
by the Act to grant vacations with pay of 
the lengths stated to employees who have 
completed a year of service within, or 
partly within, the two-year period preceding 
October 1, 1958. The Act is thus retro- 
active in the case of employees whose 
qualifying year of service began before that 
date, and who are still in service with the 
same employer. The Act, of course, also 
covers employees whose service begins at 
any time after October 1, 1958. 


An exception to the above application of 
the Act is that when employees are subject 
to a collective agreement entered into 
before October 1, 1958 which provides for 


vacations with pay conditions that do not 
meet the standards provided in the Act, 
such conditions will continue to apply for 
the duration of the term of the agreement 
only. However, if an agreement entered 
into before October 1, 1958 makes no pro- 
vision for vacations with pay the Act 
applies immediately it comes into force. 

For the purpose of the Act, completed 
years of service are measured from the 
date on which an employee starts or started 
his employment, and from each anniversary 
day of such date. The initial and anniver- 
sary dates also determine the period within 
which the vacation must be given, i1.e., not 
later than 10 months after the completion of 
a year of employment. 

The rate at which pay for the vacation 
is computed is 4 per cent of gross wages, 
salary, or remuneration, including the vaca- 
tion pay itself, received during the qualify- 
ing year for employees entitled to two 
weeks vacation; and 2 per cent for those 
entitled to one week of vacation. 

An employee who would normally be 
entitled to two weeks vacation whose 
employment is terminated before he has 
completed a given qualifying year is to 
receive pay at the 4-per-cent rate for the 
portion of the year completed. 

An employee with less than one year but 
more than 30 days of service whose employ- 
ment is terminated for any reason is 
entitled to pay at the 2-per-cent rate for 
his period of service. Employment that 
is terminated within 30 days does not carry 
entitlement to vacation pay. 





Study Manpower Effects 
Of Electronic Instaliation 


A case study of the manpower effects of 
the installation of an electronic data proces- 
sing machine in a large insurance company 
will be undertaken shortly by the Econo- 
mics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 

Since similar installations will likely be 
made in other large offices, the value of this 
particular study will be in getting advance 
information on the impact of electronic 
computers on office occupations. 

The proposed study was made known at 
the recent meeting of the Committee on 
Technological Change (L.G., July p.710). 
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Appoint Administrator of 
Strike-bound CPR Ships 

Robert Knowlton Smith, QC, LL.D., 
former Chairman of the National Harbours 
Board, was appointed July 25 as adminis- 
trator of the British Columbia Coastal 
Steamship Service of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company. The appointment was 
made under the provisions of the British 
Columbia Coast Steamship Service Act. 

Mr. Smith was charged with the restora- 
tion and maintenance of the CPR steamship 
services which had been suspended since 
the middle of May by a strike by the 
Seafarers’ International Union. He will 
remain in charge until the differences 
between the Company and the Union are 
settled. 

The Act, passed July 24, requires the 
return to work of all employees on strike 
and the withdrawal of all strike notices and 
directions for strike action authorized by 
unions representing employees on _ the 
coastal ships. 

The Act requires the Company and the 
unions to resume negotiations with a view 
to settlement of their differences. In the 
event that further negotiations are unsuc- 
cessful in bringing about agreement, the 
Governor-in-Council has been granted 
authority by the Act to establish procedures 
for effecting a settlement. 

Under the Act the terms of each existing 
collective agreement will continue to apply 
to Company and workers until settlement 
is reached, but are provisionally amended 
by the Act to increase immediately by 8 
per cent each rate of wages established by 
the agreement. 


Social Consequences of 
Automation Analysed 


“In one sense the co-called problem of 
automation is merely the problem of an 
increased rate of technological change,” 
says J. R. Gass, industrial research specialist 
of London, writing in a new International 
Social Science Bulletin, Social Consequences 
of Automation*. 

But, he continues, in addition to the 
ordinary effects that are common to all forms 
of displacement of labour by capital equip- 
ment, “the pattern of human organization 
that matches the technical features of auto- 
matic production may raise issues peculiar 
to automatic processes”. 

These issues are “a second and more or 
less independent set of social effects, such 
as those on skills, satisfactions and organiza- 





*International Social Science Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 
1, 1958, a UNESCO publication. 
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tional forms that are peculiar to a particular 
form of production technology,” the writer 
Says. 

Contributors to the bulletin include: 
Pierre Naville, of the National Scientific 
Research Centre of Paris, who analyses the 
effects of automation on the kind of work 
required of workers, foremen and _ tech- 
nicians of all kinds; Paul Einzig, London 
economist, who deals with the influence of 
automation on industrial relations; J. D. 
Diebold, of John Diebold and Associates, of 
New York, who studies the problems that 
automation imposes on management; K. 
Klimenko, of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR, and M. Rakovski, Deputy of 
the Automation Tools and Equipment 
Industry of the USSR, who discuss problems 
involved in automation in a socialist 
economy; and A. D. Booth, of the Univer- 
sity of London, who analyses the principle 
of the operation of translating machines 
and discusses their possibilities. 


International Aspect 


In a second part, David A. Morse, 
Director-General of the ILO, reviews the 
international aspect of the problems of 
automation; while J. R. Gass analyses 
certain social effects of automation. The 
bulletin also reproduces a report on the 
work of a study group of the Carnegie 
Foundation that examined the basic prin- 
ciples of automation. 


U.K. Body Suggests Ways 
To Deal with Automation 


The progress of automation in the United 
Kingdom and some of the problems arising 
from it were discussed at a recent meeting 
of the National. Joint Advisory Council, a 


_ body through which the U.K. Minister of 


Labour and National Service consults repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees. 

After a review of the action being taken 
to deal with the problems arising from 
automation, the meeting declared that 
automation was not likely to cause serious 
unemployment if it was not introduced too 
rapidly, if firms kept redundancies to a 
minimum, and if a state of full employ- 
ment was maintained; that the transition to 
automation would be eased if the trade 
unions were consulted in advance of each 
step; that changes in operative skills will 
also be made more smoothly if they are 
carefully planned, if provision is made for 
training on the job, and if the workers 
are kept informed of developments; and 
that the most important brake on progress 
will be the shortage of technicians and 
managers. 


Productivity Index Could 
Assist in Negotiations 


Although admitting that an index of 
productivity could not be used as the sole 
criterion in determining wage changes 
through collective bargaining, such an 
index, together with the existing consumer 
price index, could be used as a valuable 
guide in negotiations. 

This is the leading suggestion made by 
James C. Cameron, Professor of Industrial 
Relations, and F. J. L. Young, Lecturer in 
Industrial Relations, Queen’s University, in 
a recently published bulletin, Productivity 
and Wages*. 

“The lack of a reliable index of produc- 
tivity seems to be a dangerous deficiency in 
the economic armoury of a modern indus- 
trial nation,” say the authors. But, they 
admit, productivity is “an elusive concept” 
that defies accurate measurement. 


Difficulties Involved 


A large part of the booklet is occupied 
with a discussion of the difficulties involved 
in defining and measuring productivity. It 
is pointed out, however, that in some 
respects the task of calculating productivity 
is considerably less complicated when it 
relates to the productivity of the whole 
industry of a country than when industries 
are dealt with individually. 

“With the resources at their command, 
the statisticians of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics should be able to construct and 
maintain the desired index in a far more 
accurate and up-to-date manner than any 
private group of researchers. Such calcu- 
lations have been made in the United 
States. In Britain there is a realization of 
the need for the same type of measure- 
ments,” the bulletin says. 

While arguing for the usefulness of an 
index of productivity, the authors reject the 
idea of attempting to establish a rigid 
relationship between wages and _ produc- 
tivity. They also reject the theory that 
consumer demand and employment should 
be stimulated, during a recession, through 
higher wages; this theory, they say, is 
based on a misinterpretation of Keynesian 
theory. 

Regarding their suggestion that an index 
of productivity, if available and if used with 
intelligence and sincerity, could be of value 
in the negotiation of wage changes, the 
writers say: 

“Undoubtedly there will be those who 
scoff at the writers’ approach. It is incum- 
bent on these individuals to provide an 





*Bulletin No. 16 of the Department of Industrial 
Relations, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ontario. 


alternative solution...Those who object to 
the writers’ approach on the ground that it 
curtails their freedom of action need to 
examine the valadity of their position. More 
than that, this latter group, in both manage- 
ment and labour, should give further con- 
sideration to the ultimate effect of continued 
inflation. 

“Powerful groups may now be able to 
maintain or improve their real income 
despite the eroding influence of higher 
money wages not offset by commensurate 
improvements in productivity. The eventual 
result of these advances in real income ‘sub- 
sidized through inflation’ by the less well 
organized sections of the community could 
well be demands for the regulation of the 
powerful. This could spell the death knell 
of wage settlements now reached through 
collective bargaining. It could result in a 
system of compulsory arbitration similar to 
that practised in Australia. If that occur- 
red, both parties at the bargaining table 
would lose much of the freedom of action 
that they now cherish.” 

The authors think it questionable 
whether that situation will arise, pointing 


,out that the current interest in productivity 


is in itself a good sign, revealing a “growing, 
albeit non too clear, awareness that a 
problem exists...Forward thinking men on 
both sides of the bargaining table recognize 
the need for a new approach to the relation- 
ship of wages to productivity.” 





Pay Boosts in New York 
Average LI Cents in 1957 


An average of 11 cents an hour provided 
by 1,341 collective agreements, affecting 
955,000 workers, reached in New York State 
in 1957 compares with an average increase 
of 10.4 cents in 1956, the state’s Depart- 
ment of Labor reports. In each of the two 
years the 3 per cent of the agreements that 
gave no increase were included in reckoning 
the averages (medians) given above. 


Long-Term Agreements 


Two thirds of the agreements signed or 
reopened in the two years were for periods 
of more than one year, compared with 60 
per cent in 1955. About 42 per cent of the 
longer-term agreements reached in 1957 
provided for both immediate and deferred 
increases. In 1956 the corresponding per- 
centage was 37. About two thirds of the 
contracts reached in 1957 contained changes 
in fringe benefits. 

For the sake of comparison the Depart- 
ment showed that during 1956 the United 
States consumer price index rose from 114.6 
to 117.7, while in 1957 it rose from 118.2 to 
12080 
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Canadan UAW Produces 
Pian for Full Employment 


A huge program of public works and the 
calling of a conference, in which industry, 
labour, agriculture, consumers and govern- 
ment would be represented, to ‘draft a 
practical worksheet for full employment and 
full production” is urged in a “program for 
full employment” prepared by a council of 
Canadian members of the United Automo- 
bile Workers. 

A greatly expanded international program 
of economic aid and trade is also advocated. 

The program has been published in a 
booklet entitled “The Aim—Prosperity For 
All”. 

“Sufficient buying power, in the hands 
of those who will spend it, is and always 
has been the key to Canadian prosperity,” 
the union believes. 

The first item on the list of public works 
advocated by the UAW is the stepping-up 
of “the tempo of housing construction by 
many thousands of additional new homes 
each year until every family is adequately 
housed.” 

Secondly, federal aid is urged to help the 
provinces and the local authorities to launch 
a program of school construction, to increase 
teachers’ salaries, to develop health services 
for children of school age, to provide hot 
meals for school children, and to provide 
funds to enable qualified students who 
would otherwise be unable to do so to go 
to university. 

Thirdly, it is proposed that the hospital 
insurance plan be expedited, and “followed 
by enactment of the complete national 
health insurance program that has been so 
long promised and so long delayed. The 
program should provide complete hospital, 
medical, dental, optical and other health 
care for every man, woman and child in 
Canada regardless of income.” 

We also need to build thousands of new 
hospitals and health centres, the union says. 

The booklet also urges a program of 
highway construction, construction of park- 
ing facilities, and expansion of dock works 
in the ports on the Great Lakes. 

Other measures advocated include further 
legislation against discrimination in hiring 
labour based on the grounds of race or 
colour, “the establishment of a federal farm 
program that will provide full equity to 
working farmers,” increased unemployment 
insurance benefits and increased pensions 
for the old and disabled, lower income taxes 
and higher taxes on corporations and 
wealthy families, and “a planned immigra- 
tion policy...co-ordinated with a planned 
program for full employment”. 
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Merked Rise in Wages in 
Manufacturing since 1945 


Since 1945, the percentage rise in hourly 
and weekly wages in manufacturing in 
Canada has been particularly marked, and 
notably so in the production of non-durable 
goods, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reports in a Review of Man-Hours and 
Hourly Earnings, 1946-1967. 

Above-average expansion in recent years 
in employment in the relatively highly-paid 
components of the division, such as oil 
refining, pulp and paper and printing and 
publishing, with a levelling in several of the 
relatively low-pay industries and successive 
wage increases were important factors in 
narrowing the percentage differences between 
earnings in plants producing durable and 
non-durable manufactured goods. 

Large increases in employment in the 13 
years were also reported by several indus- 
tries within the durable goods group, 
notably by the non-ferrous metal products 
and electrical apparatus industries; but the 
earnings in them were closer to the divi- 
sional average, so that the higher employ- 
ment has had less effect on the gain in the 
group as a whole. 

Within the non-durable goods division, 
hourly earnings in major groups have risen 
since 1945 by proportions varying from 98 
per cent in clothing to 194 per cent in 
tobacco processing. 

In the durable goods division, the range 
has been from 109 per cent in transportation 
equipment to 148 per cent in non-ferrous 
metal products. Because of reduced hours, 
the percentage gains in average weekly 
wages has been somewhat less. 

Average hours of work have fallen since 
1945 in all main industries except construc- 
tion, which in that year had been adversely 
affected by wartime shortages of labour and 
materials. In addition, this industry has 
enjoyed a particularly marked expansion in 
recent years, accompanied by much over- 
time work on many important projects. 

Hourly earnings of factory workers in 
the larger metropolitan areas have shown 
gains ranging from 104 per cent in Windsor 
and 106 per cent in both Quebee and Win- 
nipeg, to 142 per cent in London and 157 
per cent in Hamilton. 

Reductions in the average work week 
between 1945 and 1957 have varied from 
1.7 hours in Toronto and Edmonton to 3.9 
hours in Montreal and 5.9 hours in Quebec. 


In June 1958 the Government Employees 
Compensation Branch, Department of 
Labour, received 1,485 accident claims, 120 
more than in June last year. 


Favours Unionization of 
White-Collar Workers 


Although white-collar workers have so far 
remained largely outside the union move- 
ment, it is desirable that this rapidly 
growing class should organize in order to 
participate, along with the manual workers, 
in the evolution of our society. 

This proposition is advanced in the 
recently published report of a study on 
“the growth and structure of the white- 
collar class” prepared by Jacques Henripin, 
demographer and professor in the Faculty 
of Social Science at the University of 
Montreal. Mr. Henripin undertook the 
study in co-operation with a team of 
research workers from the Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour. 

Among the causes that have kept white- 
collar workers from joining unions the study 
mentions two: 

1. The isolation of certain categories of 
white-collar workers in small groups—often 
the case with employees in offices—makes 
it hard for them to achieve unity and a 
sense of power. 

2. White-collar workers are often closer 
to the employers than manual workers, 
physically and psychologically, which gives 
them the hope that eventually they will 
take their place in the ranks of manage- 
ment; or the belief—right or wrong—that 
they are already part of it, which makes 
them less independent than other workers 
in their attitude towards employers. 

The study defines white-collar workers as 
“salaried employees who work neither on 
the material transformation of products nor 
on their transport”. These include the 
liberal ocupations—i.e., nurses, teachers, 
professors, librarians, writers, editors and 
journalists—office workers, insurance agents, 
brokers, employees in business and com- 
munications services. Administrators, man- 
agers and highly-skilled technicians are 
excluded. 

The increasingly large number of women 
among the white-collar workers is another 
obstacle to getting these workers to join 
unions, the repart points out. Women make 
up about 47 per cent of the white-collar 
workers in Canada, the report says. (In 
1891 there was not one woman among five 
white-collar workers, but by 1951 there 
was one in two.) 

Many of the women are young and un- 
married, and they are not interested in 
unionism because they do not expect to 
remain for long in the labour force, their 
expectations being set rather on marriage. 

The study suggests that it is imperative 
for the union movement to impress on 


these future wives the importance of unions 
to the life and home they are setting out 
to establish. 

The growth of white-collar workers has 
been phenomenal, the report says, and it 
agrees with the Gordon Commission that 
this growth will continue. In 1891, there 
were 131,300 white-collar workers in Can- 
ada; in 1951 there were 1,177,800. During 
the 60-year period Canada’s active popu- 
lation increased 3.2 times, while the white- 
collar workers increased nine times. 

During the same period the factors by 
which some of the other main groups of 
workers increased were as follows: agri- 
culture, 1.1; factory workers, 4.1; construc- 
tion workers, 3.7; transport workers, 8; 
personal services, 3.5; manual workers, 2.8. 

In 1891 white-collar workers comprised 8 
per cent of Canada’s active population, and 
in 1951 they amounted to 21 per cent. 

The report attributes this growth to three 
factors: “the increase in the productivity 
of machines, development of business and 
the need for co-ordination.” 

The study shows that the more highly 
developed and industralized an area is, the 


‘larger the proportion of white-collar workers. 


For example, in Montreal 30 per cent, and 
in Toronto 35 per cent of the salaried 
workers are white-collar workers, compared 
with 27 per cent for the whole of Canada. 





CLC, Office Employees 
Sign New Agreement 

The Canadian Labour Congress and the 
union representing its office employees have 
signed a new collective agreement, effective 
until November 30, 1959, that provides for 
wage increases and for a 100-per-cent 
employer contribution to hospital and 
medical insurance plans. 

Minimum rates were increased $20 to $30 
monthly for all job classifications; maxi- 
mum rates, $15. 

The agreement covers employees in the 
CLC’s head office at Ottawa and regional 
offices in Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Regina and Moncton. The 35 employees 
are represented by Local 225, Office Em- 
ployees’ International Union. 


Labour Income Rises 


Wages, salaries and supplementary forms 
of labour income received by Canadians in 
April were estimated at $1,261,000,000, an 
increase of $28 million (2.3 per cent) over 
the previous month and $43 million (3.5 
per cent) over April 1957. 

For the January-April period the total 
was $14,957,000,000; a year earlier it was 
$14,825,000,000. 
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Agreement Establishes 
Employee Training Plan 


An off-the-job training plan, designed to 
assure qualified employees job openings as 
they occur, is included in a new contract 
between the Fisher Flouring Mills Com- 
pany, Seattle, Wash., and the American 
Federation of Grain Millers. 

Under the program the company first 
identifies the jobs requiring off-the-job 
training and establishes a line of succession 
for such jobs in each department; makes an 
inventory of employee skills and experience; 
and determines where additional training 
is needed. 

Training opportunities are then posted, 
and selections for training are made on the 
basis of seniority. Management develops 
and provides courses that employees take 
on their own time, up to a maximum of 
three sessions or six hours a week. A joint 
educational committee settles any differences 
arising in the program’s administration. 





B.C. Announces New Plan 
For Vocational Training 


Vocational courses, open to all residents 
of British Columbia and designed to pre- 
pare young men and women for employ- 
ment in skilled trades and occupations, are 
being offered by the Technical Branch of 
the provincial Department of Education and 
the Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Quali- 
fication Branch of the B.C. Department of 
Labour. 

Training is given for various types of 
employment in the following trades and 
occupations: building trades, mechanical 
trades, electrical and electronic occupations, 
distributive and business occupations, 
service occupations, and occupations based 


on those industries that develop the 
country’s natural resources. 
The Departments of Education and 


Labour, aiming to do all that is possible to 
equalize the opportunities for all the 
citizens of the province, intend to see that 
the most worthy students, regardless of the 
community in which they live, are provided 
with an opportunity to take part in any one 
of the programs offered in the established 
centres. 

Training is offered to the following groups: 

Students who have or will have com- 
pleted their high school education and wish 
to take short intensive courses in the 
skilled trades; 

Students who have left the regular public 
and high school educational system prior 
to graduation and wish to get specialized 
vocational training; 
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Those who desire further training for 
upgrading in their own particular occupa- 
tions; 

Those who due to disability or desire for 
change from their present occupations wish 
to rehabilitate themselves in some new line 
of work; 

New Canadians who need to familiarize 
themselves with local job customs, con- 
ditions, methods and requirements before 
seeking employment. 

It is not the intent of the Departments 
offering these courses to attract students 
away from regular high school programs. 

Under certain circumstances financial 
assistance can be provided under the 
federal-provincial agreements for applicants 
for pre-employment training when the need 
for such assistance can be proved. 





France Studying Placing 
OF Young Workers 


Two studies on problems related to young 
workers in France are being conducted by 
the Young People’s Employment and Work- 
ing Conditions Study and Research Centre, 
set up under the French Department of 
Labour and Social Welfare in 1955. 

The projects, a study of work places, and 
an inquiry into the placing of young people 
and checking on the results obtained, are 
being conducted side by side. Investiga- 
tions are made on the spot by teams con- 
sisting of a physician, vocational guidance 
counsellor, female social worker and a 
labour inspector or supervisor. 

Study of Work Places 

The placing of an adult is a relatively 
simple operation, since, provided the labour 
market situation is favourable, it requires 
only the bringing of a worker with the 
necessary qualifications into contact with a 
particular job. Placing a young man under 
18 years of age, however, calls for special 
precautions, particularly if it is his first job. 

It should be made sure that the trade 
which the young person intends to take up 
is suited to his physical and intellectual 
capacity, and that it offers chances of 
success, not only in the immediate but in 
the more remote future. Thus the studies 
undertaken by the Centre deal with jobs or 
positions held or likely to be held more 
especially by young people. 

Summaries of the studies are given out 
in employment and vocational guidance 
centres, schools and families. 

Inquiry into Placing of Young People 

Young people looking for employment in 
France come under the labour services. In 
some centres their employment is assured 
by specialized sections for juvenile labour. 


The placing of young applicants for 
employment, 14 to 18 years of age, depends 
on the advice of the vocational guidance 
counsellors and the labour physicians. At a 
joint meeting, agents vocational guidance 
counsellors, physician and social worker try 
to find the job, among those available, 
which seems to be best suited to the real 
capacity and the wishes of the young person 
concerned. 

The Centre thought it advisable to ascer- 
tain the scientific value of the methods used 
by the specialized sections by keeping an 
eye on the placements made and by deter- 
mining whether the participation of labour 
physicians and vocational guidance coun- 
sellors really does favour the stability of the 
young person in his job and his adaption 
to the position which he has been advised 
to accept. 

For this task, the Centre has at its dis- 
posal some 50,000 complete files (medical, 
psychotechnical, social) on young people 
who came to look for employment during 
the last five years. 

All the information in these files is coded 
and collected on index cards. A study of 
these cards makes it possible to gain a 
better idea of the characteristics of juvenile 
labour looking for work. It is completed 
by investigations of a sample of 500 young 
people placed by the services, by inter- 
views with the young people concerned, 
their families and their employers. 

The Research Centre is also inquiring 
into and making known the effects of 
distance between home and job on the state 
of health of young people. 


Enough Building Workers 
To Meet All Demands 

A surplus of construction workers existed 
in most areas of Canada at the beginning 
of last month despite the summer activity 
in the industry, it was stated in the monthly 
employment summaries by regional offices 
of the National Employment Service of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission. 

The surplus on the West Coast was 
partly the result of the plumbers’ strike, 
which was delaying work on a number of 
projects. 

Skilled sewing machine operators, exper- 
ienced stenographers and nurses, on the 
other hand, were in short supply in many 
centres. 

Glove manufacturers at Winnipeg, tent 
makers and upholsterers at Calgary, and 
foundation garment firms at Montreal and 
Quebec were seeking skilled sewing machine 
operators. 

Approximately 260 vacancies for general 
duty hospital nurses were recorded in 


Alberta. In Fort William a shortage of 
nurses necessitated the closing of a hospital 
wing. Hospitals in the Quebec region were 
seeking nurses in the United Kingdom. 

Well-qualified stenographers, particularly 
for legal and insurance concerns, were in 
demand in the Prairie, Pacific, Quebec and 
Atlantic regions. 

Aircraft plant workers were being recalled 
in Montreal and Winnipeg but still awaiting 
recall by an Edmonton aircraft repair plant. 





First Quarter Imports 
Decline 13 Per Cent 


Imports into Canada in the first quarter 
this year declined 13 per cent from the 
first-quarter total in 1957. The 1958 figure, 
however, was higher than the value of first- 
quarter imports for every other year except 
1956. 

Imports in this year’s first quarter were 
valued at $1,189,000,000; in last year’s first 
quarter, a record $1,359,000,000. March 
imports, at $426,800,000, were 9 per cent less 
than in the same month of 1957. 

The decline in value was more than 


accounted for a reduction of almost 15 per 


cent in the physical volume of imports, 
partly offset by import prices that averaged 
about 3 per cent higher than in the first 
three months of 1957. 





Lakeshore Union Leader, 
Matthew Drummond Dies 


Matthew Drummond, one of the founders 
of the former Lakeshore Labour Council 
(CCL), died July 27. He was also founder 
and former president of the New Toronto 
local of the United Rubber Workers. 

The Lakeshore Council later merged with 
the Toronto Labour Council. 

Mr. Drummond was also a member of 
the New Toronto municipal council for 11 
years. 


Union representatives of some 100,000 
workers at 72 plants of the General Electric 
Company in the United States have 
announced that they will demand guar- 
anteed annual wages. 

John M. Callahan, Chairman of the G. E. 
Conference Board of the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers, said the demands would be made 
when the curent five-year contract expires 
October 1. 

The union is seeking a guaranteed wage 
equal to 80 per cent of take-home pay, or 
65 per cent of gross pay, whichever is the 
greater, plus $2 weekly for each dependent 
of a laid-off worker. 
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Plan Drive to Organize 


Workers Along Seaway 

A meeting that a Canadian Labour Con- 
gress officer said was “preliminary and 
exploratory” into the question of over- 
lapping jurisdiction on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and another of the participants 
described as the launching of an all-out 
organizing drive among Seaway workers 
was held in Montreal July 9. 

The meeting was attended by Canadian 
and United States officials of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and the 
International Longshoremen’s Association, 
and by Executive Vice President William 
Dodge of the CLC. Also present were 
observers from the National Maritime 
Union (AFL-CIO), which has no Canadian 
members but which has entered a mutual 
aid pact with the Teamsters and the ILA. 

The Montreal meeting came a week after 
a meeting in Washington at which the ILA, 
NMU and the Teamsters agreed to the 
establishment of a permanent “Conference 
on Transportation Unity” with James R. 
Hoffa, Teamster President, as temporary 
chairman. 

Other unions with an interest in the 
organization of Seaway workers were not 
represented at the Montreal meeting. 
Although invited, neither Frank Hall, Vice 
President of the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, nor Hal Banks, 
Canadian Director of the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union, attended the meeting. 

SIU Co-operation Pledged 

It is understood, however, that Mr. Banks 
had pledged the co-operation of his union, 
whose members man the greater number 
of Canadian-owned vessels plying the Great 
Lakes, in the mutual assistance alliance 
formed by Teamster President James Hoffa. 

The ‘Teamsters were represented by 
Thomas Flynn, a vice president of the 
union and chairman of its Eastern Division, 
and the ILA by Capt. William V. Bradley, 
President. 

Both the Teamsters and the ILA have 
been expelled from the AFL-CIO but 
remain affiliates in good standing of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 

The ILA-Teamsters organizing drive along 
the Seaway is aimed at an estimated 200,000 
unorganized Canadian workers and, later, 
workers in U.S. Great Lakes ports. 

After the Montreal meeting, both the 
Teamsters and the ILA declared they had 
no intention of invading the jurisdiction of 
other unions. 

“The CLC will have the final say in any 
problems of jurisdiction,” said Capt. 
Bradley. “This will be a Canadian opera- 
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tion,” he explained. “The drive will be 
conducted by Canadian citizens. They will 
organize Canadian citizens and the union 
they will belong to will be a Canadian 
union.” : 

CLC Executive Vice President William 
Dodge described the meeting as “prelimin- 
ary and exploratory”. He said that firm 
decisions would be made later at a meeting 
to be called officially by the Congress, which 
would probably be open to all unions with 
memberships whose interests were connected 
with the Seaway. 

These unions, he said, would include the 
SIU, the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees, the Brotherhood of Rail- 
way and Steamship Clerks, the ILA and 
the Teamsters. 

This CLC meeting will probably be con- 
vened within 60 days of the close of the 
Montreal meeting. 


Washington Meeting 


The alliance established at the Washing- 
ton meeting was joined a few days later by 
the SIU. The conference’s only action up 
to press time had been to issue invitations 
to some 50 unions in the transportation 
field to attend the next meeting. 

Two rejections came almost immediately. 
Guy L. Brown of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers expressed the belief that 
the proposed alliance of transportation 
unions “might become so powerful that it 
could result in the destruction of the 
nation”. Clarence N. Sayen, President of 
the Air Line Pilots Association, said he 
saw no benefits from the plan. 

On July 15 AFL-CIO President George 
Meany prohibited alliances between affili- 
ates of the Federation and the Teamsters. 
“Any alliance to build up the strength and 
prestige of unions that have been put out- 
side the Federation for violation of its 
ethical practices requirements is out,” he 
said. 

It will be recalled that 13 affiliates of the 
Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO, 
earlier this year created a policy committee 
to co-ordinate an organizing drive among 
Seaway workers (L.G., May, p. 479). 





Musicians Guild Tops AFM 
In Representation Vote 


The Musicians Guild of America, a 
splinter from the American Federation of 
Musicians, has won a representation elec- 
tion among film musicians in Hollywood. 
The vote was 580 for the Guild, 484 for the 
AFM. 

The Federation had represented musicians 
in the motion picture industry for 30 years. 
The Guild was organized only last March. 




















Herman D. Kenin, President since June 
of the AFM, issued a warning that AFM 
members who join the Guild would be 
expelled. 


Cecil F. Read, temporary chairman of 
the Guild, said his organization would seek 
a union shop contract with the film industry 
“but would not enforce the union shop for 
musicians who work in movies occasionally”’. 





Items of Labour Interest in House of Commons 


Thursday, June 19—Report of pro- 
posed layoffs of government employees at 
Citadel Hill, Halifax, will be investigated 
if particulars of the matter are made avail- 
able, Hon. Ellen L. Fairclough, Acting 
Minister of Labour, informs questioner. 


Friday, June 20—Base prices based on 
the average prices for the previous 10 years 
established by the Agricultural Stabilization 
Board in accordance with requirements of 
the Agricultural Stabilization Act, Agricul- 
ture Minister D. M. Harkness advises 
House. 

Bill to amend Hospital Insurance and 
Diagnostic Services Act to authorize federal 
payments from July 1, 1958 to participating 
provinces with a plan in operation was read 
the third time and passed. 

Minister of Mines and Technical Surveys 
“not too hopeful” that Government can 
prevent the shutdown planned by the 
Dominion Steel and Coal Company due to 
lack of markets for coal that will make 
8,000 or 9,000 miners idle. 


Monday, June 23—Negotiations be- 
tween Black Ball Ferries, plying between 
Vancouver and Vancouver Island, come 
under the jurisdiction of the provincial 
government, and are being attended to by 
the provincial labour minister, Hon. Ellen 
L. Fairclough, Acting Labour Minister, tells 
questioner. 

Government is awaiting report of com- 
missioner on the West Coast inquiring into 
the strike involving the SIU and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company ships. The report 
is expected shortly, Hon. Ellen L. Fair- 
clough, Acting Labour Minister, tells ques- 
tioner. 

The Government is not aware that any 
vessel of the Canadian National Steamships 
fleet has been sold, Transport Minister in- 
forms questioner, nor can the Government 
give one of these ships to the West Indies 
in lieu of a new one that is being built 
at a cost of $2.5 million, because it would 
not be suitable for the purpose required. 
(The Government earlier promised the 
West Indies Federation a passenger-cargo 
vessel as a gift). 

Employment will continue for some 
months for the extra personnel put to work 


at the Halifax Citadel during the winter 
months in an effort to relieve unemploy- 
ment in the area, Minister of Northern 
Affairs and National Resources says in reply 
to an earlier question. 


Tuesday, June 24—Seasonal unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits will not be extended 
further than already is the case, the Prime 
Minister informs questioner. 

Number of persons registered for em- 
ployment at local offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission on May 29, 
the date closest to June 1 for which data 
are available, were: In the province of 
Quebec, 197,191; in the Montreal area, 
68,200; in the Quebec area, 13,002; in 
Ontario, 185,524; in the Toronto area, 
52,846; in the Hamilton area, 15,630, Acting 
Labour Minister Fairclough tells questioner. 


Thursday, June 26—Letier from Wil- 
liam Mahoney, National Director of the 
United Steelworkers of America (CLC), 
has been received, Prime Minister tells 
questioner. It asks for a meeting with the 
Government to discuss steel prices and 
policies in Canada. The Prime Minister 
added that no decision has been reached 
as yet as to what action shall be followed 
in this regard ,“although I am expecting 
that an opportunity will be given to Mr. 
Mahoney to make the representations he 
apparently has in mind. I feel that the 
representatives of the steel corporations 
should have the same opportunity at the 
same time.” 


Friday, June 27—Financial assistance 
will be given by the federal Government, 
in co-operation with the Government of 
Nova Scotia, to keep the coal miners in that 
province employed on a continuing basis 
this year. Earlier, layoffs had been an- 
nounced that would have affected 9,000 
coal miners. The announcement was made 
in the House by the Prime Minister. 


Monday, June 30—Hospital insurance 
agreements have been signed with four 
provinces, British Columbia, Alberta, Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba, under the Hospital 
Insurance and Diagnostic Services Act, 
Health Minister informs House. The effec- 
tive date of the four, as was the case with 
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Newfoundland, is July 1. Signing of the 
agreements makes it possible for the federal 
Government to contribute financially to the 
provincial plans. 

Government commissioner still hopes he 
can effect a settlement in the dispute be- 
tween the Canadian Pacific Steamships and 
its employees on the West Coast, Acting 
Labour Minister Fairclough replies to ques- 
tion. 

Wednesday, July 12—The Minister of 
Labour advised the House that the Govern- 
ment Commissioner of Inquiry, Eric Taylor, 
had recommended that the shipping dispute 
on the West Coast involving the CPR, the 
SIU, the Canadian Merchant Seamen’s 
Guild and the National Association of 
Marine Engineers be referred to arbitration 
by an arbitrator appointed by the Minister 
of Labour for Canada for the purpose of 
resolving the matters in issue and the 
making of a decision thereon by August 15, 
1958. 

Fishermen became eligible to receive 
benefits under the Unemployment Insurance 
Regulations December 1, 1957, Labour 
Minister informs questioner, and there have 
been no changes in that situation since that 
time. 


Thursday, July 3—The Government had 
already extended the period for giving sea- 
sonal unemployment benefits twice during 
the year and did not intend to make “any 
further extensions,” Labour Minister tells 
questioner. 

Invitations sent out to persons concerned 
to attend conference on seasonal unemploy- 
ment, to be held in Ottawa July 14 and 15, 
Labour Minister informs questioner. 


Friday, July 4—Questioned about reports 
that James Hoffa of the Teamsters union 
plans to organize a trade union monopoly 
of the workers of the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
the Minister of Transport replied that he 
had seen the press reports but had no 
comment to make. 

Representations have been made for the 
establishment of an employment office at 
Waterloo, Que., by the Chief Commissioner 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion, and by the Member for Shefford, 
Minister of Labour announces. 


Wednesday, July 9—Amendment to the 
Returned Soldiers Insurance Act that would 
increase the amount of insurance that may 
be paid to the beneficiary as an annuity in 
certain cases and to remove restrictions in 
payment of insurance in the case of pen- 
sioners was given second reading. 

Measure to amend the Veterans Insur- 
ance Act so as to increase the amount of 
insurance that may be paid to a beneficiary 
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as an annuity in certain cases, to remove 
restrictions in payment of insurance in the 
case of pensioners, and to extend the time 
limit for applications for insurance was 
given second reading. The Bill calls for 
extension of the time limit until September 
30, 1962, for Korea veterans whose eligibility 
is due to expire October 31 of this year. 
It also proposes to extend to the same 
date eligibility of Second World War 
veterans who have continued to serve in 
the regular forces. 

Thursday, July 10—The Minister of 
Labour had “no comment at all” to make 
on the new organization of dockers and 
truckers in Canada formed by the Teamsters 
and Longshoremen (See page 844). 

Government efforts to effect a settlement 
of the West Coast steamship strike by the 
SIU against the CPR are continuing, the 
Minister of Labour informed a questioner. 

No provisions in the Unemployment 
Insurance Act completely bar a _ person 
from accepting supplementary income, the 
Labour Minister informs questioner. A 
certain supplementary income is allowed, 
and benefits are graded accordingly. For 
example, a person drawing benefits under 
the Act of $30 weekly is allowed to earn 
an additional $13. A person drawing $21 
is permitted to earn up to $8. 

Tuesday, July 15—Mine provincial La- 
bour Ministers are attending the conference 
on seasonal unemployment being held in 
Ottawa, Labour Minister advises questioner. 
One Minister could not be present due to 
illness. 

Wednesday, July 16—Number receiving 
seasonal benefits on June 28, when seasonal 
unemployment insurance benefits expired, 
Minister of Labour informs questioner, was 
131,878, distributed as follows: Atlantic 
region, 24,383; Quebec region, 44,426; On- 
tario region, 36,970; Prairie region, 12,437; 
Pacific region, 13,662. 

Thursday, July 17—Definite action to 
end the stoppage of service of CPR steam- 
ships on the West Coast being seriously 
considered by the Government, Minister of 
Labour tells questioner. 

Friday, July 18—On-the-spot investiga- 
tion by the Government of the strike of 
deck officers and engineers of Black Ball 
Ferries is being made, Minister of Labour 
tells questioner. 


Wednesday, July 23—Bill to provide 
for resumption of the British Columbia 
coast steamship service operated by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, includ- 
ing provisions for the appointment of an 
administrator to carry on all or any part of 
the said service, given first reading. 


National Winter Employment Conference 


Delegates agree that while Government alone cannot solve problem of 
seasonal employment it should lead the way by providing incentives 
to create work in winter. Government will implement “feasible” ideas 


The federal Government alone cannot 
solve the perennial problem of seasonal 
unemployment, delegates to the National 
Winter Employment Conference, held in 
Ottawa July 14 and 15, decided. But they 
almost unanimously declared that the 
Government should lead the way in pro- 
viding incentives to create winter work, 
particularly in the form of cash or its 
equivalent. 

At the close of the conference, Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, assured 
the delegates that the ideas put forward 
would be “very carefully scrutinized by the 
Government with a view to implementing 
those that would appear to be most feasible 
at this time”. 

The delegates, representatives of indus- 
try, business, labour and all levels of govern- 
ment, were welcomed to the conference by 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker and Labour 
Minister Michael Starr, who said he hoped 
that from the deliberations of the delegates 
would emerge “a result that will have the 
effect of easing, or at least coming to grips 
effectively,” with the seasonal unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Some of the incentives proposed by the 
delegates were: 

—Further government help through low- 
cost loans or speedier depreciation for win- 
ter construction of houses, factories and 
office buildings; 

—Government studies of ways of offering 
incentives to business and industry to main- 
tain employment in normally slack periods; 

—Federal help for much-needed and 
costly municipal redevelopment and works 
programs. This might take the form of 
loans at lower rates and for longer terms; 

—Alteration of unemployment insurance 
so that it will be an incentive to reduction 
of seasonal swings; 

—Encouragement of secondary industries. 
This would call for positive Government 
aid—tariff or otherwise—to manufacturing 
industries where employment is relatively 
stable. Some delegates felt that this indirect 
method offers the most benefit for the 
Canadian economy, since it would encourage 
processing of raw materials in Canada. 

The delegates also thought that con- 
siderably more money should be spent in 
future on winter work campaigns, both by 
industry and Government; more aid should 
be accorded to municipalities for redevelop- 


ment and works projects that they cannot 
now afford; that governments should give 
greater consideration to awarding construc- 
tion contracts earlier in the year to encour- 
age quicker starts and therefore an earlier 
end to the winter lull; and that considera- 
tion should be given to increasing worker 
mobility. 


Hon. Michael Starr 


Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
who was Chairman of the conference, in 
his opening address said that recurring 
seasonal unemployment was one of the most 
serious and difficult problems of the day. 

He said he was made aware of the prob- 

lem long before he became Minister of 
Labour; it was brought home to him 
forcibly through his municipal experience 
in an industrial town. 
_ The problem of putting men and women 
to work and keeping them at work is one 
that interests him greatly as Minister of 
Labour, Mr. Starr said. 

“It is my hope in calling this con- 
ference—and I know that the Prime Minis- 
ter has evinced a keen interest in the 
outcome—that from your deliberations will 
come suggestions for practical and positive 
measures to deal with recurring seasonal 
unemployment which has been a problem 
in Canada for many years,” he said. 

A number of measures, both on a domes- 
tic and an international scale, have already 
been adopted by the Government to main- 
tain buoyancy in the Canadian economy, 
the Minister continued. “I think there is 
little doubt, comparing Canada’s economic 
situation now with that which prevails in 
some other countries, that these measures 
have been, within the limits of their appli- 
cation, reasonably effective. 

“Nevertheless, it is evident that seasonal 
dislocation will continue to be a problem,” 
he said. 

While he did not intend to “direct” the 
delegates’ deliberations, he assumed they 
would take into consideration factors high- 
lighted in the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Prospects 
and other recent studies, as well as the 
direction in which our economic develop- 
ment is tending, and the question of whether 
it contains imbedded within it “factors that 
might aggravate or worsen the seasonal 
drag”. 
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The Prime Minister 

Rt. Hon. John G. Diefenbaker, Prime 
Minister, thanking the delegates for having 
gathered from every part of the country, 
said the winter unemployment problem is 
one that deserved their serious consideration 
“as it is one that affects all Canadians”. 

Seasonal unemployment is a serious prob- 
lem and has been intensifying year by year 
in recent years. Indeed, generally speaking, 
the proportion of unemployed each winter is 
increasing. This is a problem for all of us 
as distinct from the general problem of 
unemployment, in respect of which I think I 
can tell you with optimism that there has 
been a measure of improvement in the situa- 
tion. But we must not overlook the fact 
that in this coming winter, unless action is 
taken, the situation can become most serious. 
That is why I welcome this gathering, which 
I hope will recommend action to be taken 
well in advance of winter to the end that 
the problem can be met as far as it is 
practical... 


Prof. V.W. Bladen 


Prof. V. W. Bladen, Chairman of the 
Department of Political Economy, Univer- 
sity of Toronto, was guest speaker at the 
Conference. 

He told the delegates that all he could 
do was suggest the framework within which 
an answer to the seasonal unemployment 
problem should be sought. 

“What I have to say is quite simple and 
by no means original; yet it is important 
and frequently neglected. Essentially I 
plead for a recognition of the character of 
a free enterprise system and the propriety 
of seeking solutions to seasonal unemploy- 
ment within the context of that system.” 

Prof. Bladen noted that in the report 
prepared by the Department of Labour for 
the conference it was stated that one of 
the guiding principles from the outset of 
the National Winter Work Campaign has 
been that the problem is basically a business 
problem. Following from this it has been 
recognized that business incentives and the 
profit motive have a proper and necessary 
place in the program. 

“I would be happier if this extract gave 
‘business incentives’ not just a proper place, 
but the place of honour as the principal 
means, the only really effective means,” 
he said. 

“T would be happier, too, if I found 
evidence of more than lip service to this 
idea. In the program of action too much 
still seems to depend on exhortation.” 

One useful part of the program of exhor- 
tation is that part which draws the atten- 
tion of business to possibilities of cost 
reduction that had escaped notice, he went 
on. If by research such as that carried out 
by the National Research Council on win- 
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ter building and by dissemination of the 
results of such research the cost of winter 
construction can be reduced, “one can rely 
on the profit motive to lead to an increase 
in winter work”. 


If irrational habits have prevented business 
from doing work in the winter when it could 
have been done in that period at less cost, 
publicity may shake such businessmen out 
of the rut and into more profitable operation. 
But I am inclined to be skeptical about the 
magnitude of these missed opportunities for 
profit making. Most of the publicity seems 
to me to be directed at the goodwill and 
community spirit of the businessmen. 


The problem of influencing the buying 
policy of government departments is dif- 
ferent from that of business firms, Prof. 
Bladen went on. “Intelligent and conscien- 
tious administrators in government and 
universities are anxious to make the limited 
budget for repairs and maintenance produce 
a maximum of result. “They will hesitate 
to risk untried methods which may turn 
out more costly; this would mean less in 
the way of amenities for their department. 

“Prove that it would cost less to do the 
work in the winter and they will change. 
But if it really will cost the same, and 
means extra inconvenience, then offer an 
incentive.” 

As an example of an incentive he sug- 
gested that the Cabinet issue an instruction 
that 10 per cent of the cost of the work 
done in the winter months be charged against 
a special fund, and only 90 per cent against 
the departmental appropriation. “If 10 per 
cent is not enough, increase the incentive,” 
he advised. 

But pointing out that it must be made 
profitable to change before drastic changes 
in the timing of works programs will be 
made is only the first step, Prof. Bladen 
continued. The cost, and the propriety of 
incurring such cost, must also be con- 
sidered. 

In a country as wealthy as this the most 
serious aspect of winter unemployment is 
not the loss of the goods and services that 
might have been produced (though we are 
not so wealthy that this does not matter); 
the most serious aspect is the effect on the 


personal distribution of the goods and sery- 
ices that are produced. 


To mitigate the personal distress and the 
consequent social unrest we spend millions 
of dollars on unemployment benefits and on 
relief; to remedy the situation it would be 
worth incurring a considerable cost, he 
said, adding that only our selected repre- 
sentatives can determine how much. 

In estimating the cost of any such measures 
to the Government one would have to con- 
sider the reduction in payments to the unem- 


ployed as an offset to any additional outlay 
incurred under the program. It is more 


important, however, to consider the over-all 
social cost of such measures, and then there 
appears a reasonable chance that the cost 
will be negative. 

If unemployed resources could be utilized 
the aggregate net national product would 
be higher. From this greater product the 
group who might be employed as a result of 
the program (who would be unemployed 
otherwise) would take in wages rather more 
than twice as much as they would have taken 
in unemployment benefits and relief from 
the smaller national product. 

One can reasonably assume that the addi- 
tion to the national product would be of the 
order of twice the wage bill; so that one 
would expect that the newly employed 
would be better off, and that there would 
remain no less, but rather somewhat more, 
for the rest of the community. 


Even if the increase in the national 
product resulting from an increase in winter 
employment were only half as much as the 
wages paid to those kept employed—a gross 
underestimate, he said—‘there would still 
be no social cost, and there would be a 
real gain for the re-employed, a real gain 
in social justice and in social solidarity,” 
Prof. Bladen pointed out. 


In his opinion, the problem was to in- 
crease total employment and not just spread 
it more evenly over the year. He did not 
believe that the inflationary threat was 
reduced by reducing the seasonal pressure of 
scarcities in the summer. 


Most employment in Canada is provided 
by firms operating under the free enter- 
prise system, which works reasonably well 
as long as competition forces prices down 
and as long as costs to the businessman 
are closely related to costs to society. If 
private and social costs are nearly equal, 
we should leave things as they are; but 
if private and social costs diverge, we 
should seek ways to impose on business, and 
therefore on consumers, the full social cost, 
he suggested. 


“To allow pollution of the atmosphere 
in order to avoid the expense of proper 
combustion is to fail to make the producers 
so operating meet the whole cost: others 
bear this cost in the form of discomfort, 
ill-health, increased cost of cleaning,’ he 
said in explanation. 

It is the function of government in a free 
enterprise economy to establish such rules 
and regulations as will make private and 
social costs more nearly coincide. This is 
more difficult, perhaps, when private cost 
is higher than social cost. 


An employer’s cost of hiring is the same 
whether he attracts a worker from another 
job or from the pool of unemployed; but 
the social cost differs. In the first case the 
social cost is the loss of product in the 
worker’s other job; in the second, it is nil. 


“How can we change the rules and con- 
ditions to change this?” Prof. Bladen 
asked. 

Lower wages in winter would be objected 
to by those whose work continues in winter. 
Some form of subsidy to those who increase 
their winter work would create formidable 
problems of administration, he pointed out. 

Perhaps we are failing to impose the cost 
of seasonality on those who produce and 
consume the products of the seasonal indus- 
tries,” he commented. 

From incentives he turned to “disincen- 
tives”. He did not take too seriously the 
suggestion that unemployment insurance 
benefits make workers less anxious to find 
winter work, although he admitted the 
possibility that rates of benefit sufficient 
to maintain only a minimum standard of 
decency in a metropolitan area might in 
some rural communities be generous enough 
to become a disincentive to work. 

Prof. Bladen closed with the reminder 
that the problem of winter employment is 
more serious when general employment 
conditions are bad. “By all means let 
us try to reduce the seasonal element but 
let us remember that the really serious 
problem is the maintenance of full em- 
ployment,” he said. 


William Dodge 


Chief spokesman for organized labour at 
the conference was William Dodge, Execu- 
tive Vice President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress. 


The Canadian Labour Congress was not 
in a position to initiate works programs, 
he pointed out, but could submit sugges- 
tions, he said. The CLC was participating 
in the winter construction committee, and 
representatives of federations and labour 
councils and affiliated unions have par- 
ticipated to a great extent in the publicity 
campaigns that have been conducted by the 
Department of Labour. 


Because of the uncertainty about how 
much unemployment there is, or what it 
costs, Mr. Dodge suggested that these facts 
should be determined. He thought the 
number of seasonal unemployed was be- 
tween 100,000 and 200,000 each winter, and 
that a “reasonable working figure” would 
be 140,000. 


“What,” he asked, “does seasonal unem- 
ployment of these proportions cost? Assum- 
ing that 140,000 persons are idle about 500 
hours each, and that their work might be 
valued at $1 an hour, the answer is some- 
thing in the order of $70 million.” The 
problem is a big one, and costly, he de- 
clared. 
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The CLC thinks, he said, that a detailed 
study of Canada’s seasonal unemployment 
and the seasonally unemployed should be 
made, possibly in conjunction with the DBS 
Labour Force Survey or through the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 

To conduct such surveys would cost a 
good deal of money; but any reasonable 
government, Mr. Dodge was certain, “should 
be prepared to spend the amounts involved. 
If anything like $70 million is there to be 
saved per year, no statistical investigation 
can be reckoned as expensive.” 

Another aid could be supplied by making 
certain depreciation allowances a little more 
onerous in the summer and less so in the 
winter. 

He believed there was no good reason 
why railway maintenance work should not 
be notably less seasonable than it is at the 
present time. 

Pointing out that the Congress was not 
advocating a Royal Commission to make 
the suggested survey, he said that what is 
needed is a “first class technical investiga- 
tion, not briefs by the uninformed to the 
uninformed”. 

The Congress was not suggesting, either, 
that concrete measures should be deferred 
till the survey is finished, he went on. “We 
need to know a great deal more about this 
problem before we can solve it completely. 
But the Government almost certainly has in 
its possession now enough information to 
be able to frame plans that would solve 
leeiepati.. 5. 

Individuals and firms, provincial and local 
governments, need some financial inducement 
to do more work in off-season periods. Even 
if they are notably public-spirited, and would 
like to heed the Government’s exhortations 
to “Do It Now” in the winter, they may 
not have the money then, or may not be 


able to afford the extra cost that would be 
involved. 


Mrs. Rex Eaton 


Mrs. Rex Eaton, speaking for the 
National Council of Women of Canada, 
praised the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission and the Department of Labour as 
a whole for the fine work done in research 
into employment and unemployment. 

We have in our membership those who 
suffer from seasonal unemployment, she 
went on. “On the other hand, because of 
the great variety of our membership, we 
have women who are able to gear their 
planning and their work in connection with 
renovation or construction to a period. If 
we can bring forcefully to their attention 
that what they do at that time is of 
benefit to people who are distressed, then 
we will be doing something worthwhile. 
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She believed that the conference would 
be of great benefit because “there was 
hope that our traditional thinking in 
respect to work and employment might be 
broken in Canada to the point where we 
would be willing to accept new ideas and 
planning.” 

Mrs. Eaton drew attention to the im- 
portance of a friendly word and encourage- 
ment from Government agencies to the 
individual seeking a job. “You do not 
know how much good it would do just to 
have a person feel that a Government 
agency which is usually so impersonal is 
desperately concerned about his individual 
unemployment,” she said. 

“T think a great deal of good could be 
done through the (Unemployment Insur- 
ance) Commission to ameliorate the emo- 
tional shocks that people go through. When 
you are emotionally shocked you do not 
have good judgment or a good process of 
thought. You just have to get them beyond 
that point.” 

She said the National Council of Women, 
under the direction of the Department of 
Labour, “could work out a technique and 
perhaps some financial assistance so that 
we could through literature and radio and 
so on reach the homes that you cannot 
reach through the medium of meetings and 
committees”. 


Group Meetings 


During the conference, delegates were 
divided into four groups—government, pro- 
motion and publicity, trade and commerce, 
and industry—that met separately to discuss 
the seasonal unemployment problem. Group 
chairmen then reported to a plenary session. 

The government group recommended: 

—Greater availability of money for 
financing housing construction with lowest 
possible interest rates and low down pay- 
ments; 

—Assistance in slum clearance to create 
employment during winter months; 


—Expansion of the federal assistance pro- 
gram in the construction of roads to under- 
developed areas in winter months, and in 
the construction of camp sites and picnic 
grounds; 


—KHstablishment of municipal and pro- 
vincial committees to develop measures. 
for creating winter employment; 


—Incentive by way of greater federal 
assistance to provinces for public works. 
during winter months; 

—Continuing and intensified winter em- 
ployment campaigns and adequate staff for 
National Employment, Offices, to assist them. 
in the conduct of such campaigns; 


—Better timing and planning on part 
of all levels of government of public con- 
struction projects; 


—Better timing of purchase of supplies 
by public utilities, railroads and other large 
users of materials, with a view to creating 
winter employment; 


—Overtime in high employment periods 
should be discouraged with a view to 
levelling out employment the year round; 
the practice of holding two jobs—commonly 
known as “moonlighting’—should also be 
discouraged ; 


—Sharing by the federal Government 
with provinces and municipalities the cost 
of renovation of municipal public buildings, 
streets, etc.; 


—Expansion, wherever possible, of trade 
training to provide training so as to improve 


the skills of unemployed persons, thereby: 


enhancing their prospects of obtaining em- 
ployment; 

—Encouragement for the development of 
secondary industries, so that more basic 
materials will be processed in Canada; 


The group endorsed the suggestion that, 
as well as conducting campaigns to en- 
courage action towards alleviation of win- 
ter unemployment, serious study be given 
to providing incentives to business gener- 
ally to retain and/or hire employees in the 
winter season. 


The group suggested that federal and 
provincial governments stipulate in govern- 
ment contracts that Canadian materials 
and services be used, when and if available. 


The Hon. Charles Daley, Ontario’s Minis- 
ter of Labour, served as chairman and 
spokesman for the government group. 


The promotion and publicity group 
praised the Department of Labour for its 
advertising efforts to promote employment 
in the past, but noted that: “manpower 
and funds are inadequate to do the job 
of persuading the consumer, the dealer, the 
manufacturer in the winter... There are 
a lot of people to reach, and to reach 
them requires an adequate program, suff- 
cient manpower and funds. 


We came to these definite conclusions. Our 
first, that in this particular area of adver- 
tising, publicity and promotion, necessarily 
the responsibility for leadership must fall on 
the Government. Independent organizations, 
industry and outside forces can be of enor- 
mous help, but the responsibility for leader- 
ship, we believe, must necessarily fall on 
the Government. 


We are going to recommend three main 
things: an intensified advertising campaign; 
an intensified personal selling campaign with 
some new twists in it for group selling; an 
intensified promotional and publicity cam- 
paign... 


One delegate to the conference com- 
pared the expenses for advertising in 
connection with recruiting for the armed 
forces with the amount of money spent 


to promote employment for Canadians. He 
noted that the Army spends an average of 
$12 per man for advertising and the Navy 
$17, while the amount spent to promote 
employment is 36 cents per person. 





M. M. Schneckenburger, President, Cana- 
dian Advertising Advisory Board, was chair- 
man and spokesman of the group. 


The trade and commerce group recom- 
mended that studies be undertaken of the 
relationship between the purchasing of 
consumers and of the retail trade and the 
existence of seasonal unemployment in the 
consumer goods manufacturing industries. 
It considered that on such a study the 
following might be represented: manufac- 
turers of consumer goods, retailers, con- 
sumers and labour. 


The group felt that various business 
organizations within the trade and com- 
merce category should be encouraged to 
incur capital outlays during the winter 
and that they might do this if they were 
given some financial incentive. They felt 
the Minister of Finance should determine 
what exactly should be done along that 
line, but thought accelerated depreciation 
or depreciation amounting, for example, to 
125 per cent or more of the cost in order 
to recognize obsolescence might be one 
form of incentive. 

It also thought that consideration should 
be given to winter vacations in Canada, and 
to assist this that, in addition to those 
previously mentioned, resort operators 
should be included in the recommendations 
made in respect of assistance or incentives 
to improve the quality of their establish- 
ments. Better use should be made of 
existing transportation and hotel facilities 
and national and provincial parks where 
facilities are suitable for use in winter as 
well as in summer. 

Another suggestion was that the volume 
of expenditures on home improvements 
could be increased by having local contrac- 
tors and building supply dealers inform the 
public of the advantages of having such 
work done in the winter. There would 
also be an advantage to the contractor 
himself in having an increased volume of 
work for his trained supervision and trades. 
This would help to spread the overhead, 
which in turn would lower the cost to the 
consumer if the work was done in the 
winter or off season as opposed to the 
normal busy season. 
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It was also felt that some thought should 
be given to making the unemployment in- 
surance program play a part, in some 
incentive form, to help reduce seasonal 
unemployment. 

Leonard Hynes, Vice President, Canadian 
Industries Limited, was chairman and 
spokesman for the group. 

Broadly speaking, the industry group felt 
that there must be some type or types of 
incentive provided by the federal Govern- 
ment in such a way “as it deemed best” to 
spur industry, construction groups, muni- 
ipalities, agricultural groups and others into 
taking concrete action in their own spheres 
of activity. 

Some of the things that would result 
from such action would be new buildings, 
new building projects, the ordering of new 
equipment, the beginning of municipal 
works programs and other programs that 
are long overdue, it predicted. 

The group pointed out that the type of 
incentive to be offered obviously would 
depend on the industry or community to 
be served, but urged the Government to 
institute as soon as possible a review of 
the types of incentives that might be 
applied. 

So, in principle, we stress that there must 
be some incentive, something that would hit 
the pocket of the industrialist, of the home- 
maker, of the municipality; that is the prime 
thing that could result in developing action. 

W. Allan Campbell, Vice President, 
Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited, 
acted as chairman and spokesman for the 


group. 
Groups Represented 


Groups represented at the conference 


included: 


Building supply dealers, Canadian Advi- 
sory Board, Canadian and Catholic Con- 
federation of Labour, Canadian Association 
of Advertising Agencies, Canadian Associa-~ 
tion of Consumers, Canadian Association 
of Radio and TV Broadcasters, Association 
of Canadian Advertisers, Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Canadian Construction 
Association ; 

Canadian Council—Operation Home Im- 
provement, Canadian Daily Newspaper 
Publishers Association, Canadian Federa- 
tion of Agriculture, Canadian Federation 
of Mayors and Municipalities, Canadian 
Labour Congress, Canadian Legion, Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, Canadian 
Metal Mining Association, Canadian Retail 
Federation, Canadian Universities, Cana- 
dian Weekly Newspapers Association, Cana- 
dian Welfare Council; 

International Labour Organization, The 
National Council of Women of Canada, 
National House Builders Association, The 
Railway Association of Canada, The Retail 
Merchants Association of Canada Incor- 
porated, Western Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association. 

The federal Government was represented 
by participants from the Departments of 
Defence Production, Finance, Labour Nor- 
thern Affairs, Public Works, and Trade and 
Commerce, and from. the following: Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission, Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation, Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction Limited, National Research 
Council, and Privy Council Office. 

All provinces were represented at the 
conference by their Ministers of Labour, 
except one that was represented by the 
Deputy Minister of Labour because the 
Minister was ill. 





50th Anniversary Meeting of 
Canadian Nurses’ Association 


Shortage of nursing personnel at all levels found everywhere in the 
world, WHO Nursing Chief tells delegates. Shortage acute in Canada 
and not likely to diminish for some time. Nurses’ problems discussed 


Everywhere in the world there is a 
shortage of nursing personnel at all levels, 
said Miss Lyle Creelman, Chief of the 
Nursing Section of the World Health 
Organization, in an address at the 50th 
Anniversary Meeting of the Canadian 
Nurses’ Association in Ottawa in June. 

In Canada, the shortage of nurses is acute 
and not likely to diminish for some time. 
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Increasing population, higher standards of 
health, and new hospital insurance plans 
are contributing to the demand. 
Enumerating the problems facing nursing 
administrators, Miss Creelman said: 
—Nurses are not distributed in the field 
in accordance with health needs and it is 
difficult to recruit nurses for rural areas. 


—Salaries are inadequate and do not 
attract men and women to the profession. 


—Many nurses must accept administrative 
positions without sufficient preparation. 


—There are conflicts between service needs 
and educational objectives for students. 


—Relationships between hospital and 
public health nursing services need to be 
strengthened. 


—Nurses are still performing domestic 
and housekeeping tasks. 


—Nurses themselves sometimes defeat 
attempts at relieving them of non-nursing 
tasks because they like to do what they 
have always done. 


The nursing profession is being called 
to give assistance to under-developed coun- 
tries that are rapidly requiring nursing 
services of all kinds, she went on. To give 
the greatest assistance, nursing personnel 
will have to learn to adapt long-standing 
methods and systems of nursing to the con- 
ditions in the various countries, rather than 
trying to compel these countries to adopt 
existing standards, Miss Creelman empha- 
sized. 


Hon. Waldo J. Monteith, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare, then listed 
the problems facing the nursing profession 
in Canada: 

—how to make the most effective use of 
nursing skills, having regard for the increas- 
ingly heavy demands for these services; 

—how to integrate more successfully 
various members of the nursing team; 

—how best to reconcile the conflicting 
claims of nursing service and nursing edu- 
cation ; 

—how to establish closer co-operation 
between nursing and other professions; 

—how to increase public awareness of 
various nursing problems which cannot be 
fully mastered without public support. 


The Minister recognized the concern ex- 
pressed in nursing circles that nurses might 
be faced with excessive demands as a result 
of the introduction of the national hospital 
insurance program. “I am convinced that 
this will not be the case”, he said. “As 
evidence, I would point out that before 
the Dominion Government enters into an 
agreement with any province, the latter is 
required to have formulated methods for 
the control of hospital utilization. Con- 
siderable responsibility in this regard will 
rest, of course, with hospital officials and 
doctors. Through their active co-operation, 
I believe that suitable arrangements will 
be worked out whereby the quality of 
hospital care may not only be maintained 
but even raised above its present standards.” 
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Nursing Education 


Several speakers dealt with the concern 
being felt about the quality and content 
of nursing education. Miss Agnes Ohlson, 
President of the International Council of 
Nurses, suggesting how the Canadian Nur- 
ses’ Association might help promote high 
nursing standards throughout the world, 
presented a series of questions on which the 
nursing profession must “take definitive 
action”: 

Are we (the nursing profession) preparing 
the practitioner for the more complex and 
extended functions of the professional nurse 
of today, as well as the nurse of tomorrow? 


Is the pattern of basic nursing education 
one that interests the best qualified graduate 
from our secondary schools? 


Do we have an adequate number of quali- 
fied persons to administer and teach in our 
schools and to administer our nursing service? 

Do we merit the status of being designated 
as a distinctive health science that is related 
to but separate from medicine? 


Are we preparing nurses for research in 
our own field and to work with persons 
from other health disciplines in research 
relating to total health care? 


' The Canadian Nurses’ Association has 
been active in the field of nursing educa- 
tion, reported President Miss Trenna 
Hunter in her address to the meeting. A 
number of studies have been made by the 
Association, including the Head Nurse 
Study, completed in 1956, the Cost Study 
of Nursing Education in Saskatchewan, the 
Study of Nursing Functions at Notre Dame, 
and the Study of Nursing in New Bruns- 
wick by Dr. K. Russell. Various methods 
of educating nurses have also been prac- 
tised in different schools (e.g., the Metro- 
politan School of Nursing at Windsor, the 
Atkinson School in Toronto and the cen- 
tralized teaching program in Saskatchewan) 
in an attempt to learn what constitutes a 
good plan of education for nurses. At 
present, Miss Hunter stated, the Association 
is engaged in a pilot study to evaluate 
schools of nursing in Canada. 

Miss Daisy Bridges, General Secretary of 
the International Council of Nurses, deal- 
ing with the international responsibilities 
and privileges of the nursing profession, 
reminded the meeting that as members of 
the oldest international association for pro- 
fessional women, nurses had for half a 
century built up a fine spirit of inter- 
national co-operation. “In a world of chaos,” 
she said, “it is our contribution, as nurses, 
to no less a cause than the cause of world 
peace.” 
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International Association of Personnel in 
Employment Security Holds 45th Convention 


Director of Canada’s National Employment Service tells Philadelphia 
meeting that payments from unemployment insurance fund have played 
no small part in maintaining purchasing power during recession periods 


Benefit payments from the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund injected into the 
Canadian economy during times of reces- 
sion since the Fund’s inception in 1940 have 
played no small part in maintaining pur- 
chasing power when most needed, and 
this without the usual drain upon govern- 
ment revenues, said William ‘Thomson, 
Director of the National Employment Serv- 
ice, in an address given before the 45th 
annual meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation of Personnel in Employment Secur- 
ity, held at Philadelphia, Pa., in June. 

No less important as a stabilizing influence 
on Canada’s economy, although harder to 
assess since it was not measurable in 
money, was the part played by the National 
Employment Service, Mr. Thomson pointed 
out. 

The keynote address at the convention was 
given by John N. Irwin II, United States 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense, who 
told the delegates that “We must pursue 
sound and consistent policies which will 
demonstrate to the less developed areas 
of the free world that our way of life, our 
free enterprise system, can meet the chal- 
lenge of their problems and their aspira- 


William Thomson 
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tions.” The speaker described the defence 
and the economic aspects of the Mutual 
Security Program as being of equal im- 
portance. 

Other speakers at the convention included: 
US. Assistant Secretary of Labor Newell 
Brown; Alun M. Morgan, Labour Coun- 
sellor, British Embassy, Washington; Her- 
man W. Bremer, Federal Republic of Ger- 
many; Frank E. Johnson and E. L. Nelson, 
Bureau. of Employment Security, US. 
Department of Labor; and Hugo P. Rodri- 
guez, job analyst for the Co-operative 
Employment Service of Peru. 


William Thomson 


The Director of Canada’s National Em- 
ployment Service, the subject of whose 
address was “Employment Security— 
Stabilizer of Canada’s Economy,” said that 
since unemployment insurance began in 
Canada benefit payments have totalled 
$1,848,000,000. During the 1954-55 recession 
the sum paid out in benefits was $258,000,- 
000, and in that of 1957-58 payments from 
the Fund had reached a total of $385,000,000 
at the end of March 1958. 

The Fund, which in December 1956 stood 
at a high point of $926,000,000, at the end 
of March this year had fallen to $744,000,- 
000. “It will be readily seen from this,” 
the speaker said, “that the good years 
did indeed provide for the lean years.” 

Another easily recognized stabilizing in- 
fluence exercised upon the economy by the 
Canadian Unemployment Insurance Act 
was the payment of seasonal benefits during 
the winter months, some $58,000,000 having 
been paid out in that way during the 1957-58 
season, Mr. Thomson pointed out. 

Turning to the National Employment 
Service, the speaker suggested that the 
purpose of the NES was the more effective 
utilization of manpower. The means used 
to bring this about was the organization of 
an employment market through the bring- 
ing together of job-seekers and employers 
through local employment offices. 

The main business of the Employment 
Service, he said, was the selection, referral 
and placement of workers in the jobs to 
which, by virtue of their training and abili- 
ties, they were best suited. 


The Employment Service, he said, “gets 
the best—not only for the individual but 
also for industry and the country—by 
getting people into the jobs which they can 
do best,” Mr. Thomson said. The result 
was likely to be increased productivity. 


“Annual placements by the NES run 
close to 1,000,000, of which 92 per.cent are 
non-agricultural. More significant perhaps 
is the fact that in cities and towns where 
we have offices almost 70 per cent of em- 
ployers use our service for all or part of 
their hiring needs. Measurable or not, it 
seems to me that all the evidence points 
towards employment service operation as 
a real stabilizing influence on the economy,” 
the speaker said. “Combined with its com- 
panion operation of unemployment insur- 
ance, who can deny that employment 
security and all that the term implies has 
a tremendous influence on the economic 
well-being of a nation.” 


Alun M. Morgan 


Referring to the development of the 
Employment Service in Great Britain from 
its beginnings in 1909 through the years 
after the First World War, when the task 
was that of dealing with heavy unemploy- 
ment, U.K. Labour Counsellor Alun M. 
Morgan said that in the period following 
the second war the great business of the 
service had been the adjustment of the 
labour market to the demands of full 
employment. “Here, paradoxically, its con- 
tribution to stability has been its contri- 
bution to change,” the speaker said. 


In an industrial economy such as Great 
Britain’s there must be continual change 
in the field of production, and thus of 
employment, or else there will be stagnation 
and decay, he said. “This means that 
labour must be mobile, and in the widest 
sense, i.e., that workers must be ready to 
transfer from one plant to another in their 
normal occupation even if it means moving 
to another area.” 


The speaker outlined the measures that 
had been taken to soften the impact of 
falling demand for labour in certain indus- 
tries and districts by placing those thrown 
out of work in other employment, if neces- 
sary by helping them to move to other 
parts of the country, and by encouraging 
employers. to give reasonable notice of 
impending layoffs. 

In the matter of retraining workers who 
became redundant, the Government had 
encouraged employers to undertake this 
work and had itself provided training cen- 
tres where maintenance allowances are paid 
during training. 
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The Government also dealt with the 
problem of depressed areas, the speaker 
said, by encouraging the development of 
new industries in such areas, and by using 
its powers to prevent the setting up of 
new factories in other areas already con- 
gested. 


Frank E. Johnson 


Agreements for exchange of labour be- 
tween the United States and Canada, 
Mexico, and the British West Indies were 
discussed by the Assistant Director of Farm 
Placement of the U.S. Department of 
Labor. 


“Major construction projects on both 
borders are manned by joint action—under- 
takings like the St. Lawrence Waterway, 
the Falcon Dam, and many road, bridge 
and communications-building projects. But 
the international mobility of labour in 
North America operates at its peak in 
agriculture. And here is where we make 
full use of international employment secur- 
ity resources,” the speaker said. 


“Canadian-United States co-operation in 
employment security is more diverse than 
any other that I know of on the North 
American continent,” he stated in dealing 
with arrangements in force between Canada 
and the United States. Co-operation between 
the two countries had started with the Jay 
Treaty of 1794, which allowed Indians of 
many tribes to cross the Canadian-United 
States border freely without passports or 
entry permits. Many of them, he said, 
continue to cross from Canada to the 
United States every year to help harvest 
crops from Washington to Maine. 

“Another unusual feature of the joint 
United States-Canada program is that it is 
a two-way street. While we depend on 
workers from Canada to fill many agricul- 
tural and woods jobs, Canada depends on 
United States workers from the eastern 
seaboard “tobacco states” to help cure its 
tobacco crop. Last year 4,056 United States 
tobacco workers were employed in Canada,” 
Mr. Johnson pointed out. 

He also referred to the movement of 
Canadian workers across the border to help 
in harvesting the potato crop in the New 
England states, and sometimes to Minnesota 
and North Dakota. “For many years there 
has been a movement of Canadian woods- 
workers to the United States, chiefly into 
the forests of Maine, New Hampshire, and 
Vermont,” he said. The number of workers 
involved had approximated 6,700 two or 
three years ago. This spring it reached 
about 3,500. 
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LABOUR 


HON. MICHAEL STARR 


Hon. Michael Starr 
Minister of Labour 


(Prepared for Labour Day publications of local Labour Councils ) 

As we celebrate once again the great national holiday set aside to honour 
the working people of Canada, I think it is appropriate to consider the plight 
of those who will find themselves without work this coming winter through the 
traditional cold weather slowdown of many sections of business and industry. 

Again this winter a national campaign to increase winter employment 
will be carried out by the Government at all levels—federal, provincial and 
municipal—in support of local!ly-organized campaigns all across the country. 
In the past Organized Labour has played active roles in these local campaigns 
and I hope that this support will be maintained and increased wherever possible. 

Where these campaigns have been waged most vigorously, real results 
have accrued in terms of increased employment, particularly among the building 
trades and allied occupations. But business and industry and government are 
still only learning from their early experiments and I look forward to a real 
increase in their activities, and therefore results, as more and more learn the 
value of special efforts and arrangements during the cold weather. 

As a partner with management you can help to increase the interest of 
industry at large in such things as the planning of maintenance of plant and 
equipment during the winter months—and as individual householders you can 
be of real assistance if you plan your home renovations, repairs, additions and 
general maintenance work as far as possible for the cold season. Your purchases 
of new home furnishings and the replacement of outdated fixtures during winter 
months will help to keep at work fellow workers who are’employed in a variety 
of industries. 

With your help I believe we can cut back the unemployment figures in this 
and in coming winters—without your support Government action will be wasted. 
Remember, no matter what our occupation or what industry we work for, we 
are all affected by winter unemployment. 

On behalf of your Government, I extend my very best wishes to you on 
this Labour Day, 1958. 
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CLAUDE JODOIN 


GERARD PICARD 


DAY MESSAGES 


A. H. BALCH 


Claude Jodoin 
President, Canadian Labour Congress 


It has become traditional for union mem- 
bers to hold rallies in various centres on 
Labour Day. Naturally it is impossible to 
hold one single gathering that would bring 
together all our 1,150,000 members, scat- 
tered as they are throughout Canada; but 
this year there is need for such a rally, in 
spirit at least. 

Recent years, and particularly the two 
years since the merger which brought about 
the formation of the Canadian Labour 
Congress as a united organization, have 
brought a new realization of the strength 
and possibilities of a movement such as 
ours, composed of men and women in any 
number of occupations, banded together in 
a common interest and in the interest of 
their fellow-citizens. It is probably not sur- 
prising that with this realization has come 
criticism and attacks from individuals and 
groups whose interests seem to be in 
conflict with those of the Canadian people 
as a whole. 

As we celebrate Labour Day in 1958 
our movement is being made the target for 
attacks on a scale seldom seen before. 
Members of unions throughout Canada must 
rally and realize that those who would 
weaken organizations of Canadian workers 
and make them ineffective are attacking 
not only those organizations but all that 
Labour stands for, and has stood for 
throughout the years since Labour Day 
was first celebrated. 


Great progress has been made over those 


‘years. Wages and working conditions, the 


primary concern of the pioneers of our 
movement, have been improved tremen- 
dously and the strides that organized labour 
has been able to make in this regard have 
brought a better standard of living for 
all Canadians. The unions which make up 
the Canadian Labour Congress are, quite 
properly, continuing their efforts in this 
direction. There are still many inequalities 
which must be eliminated. To accept even 
the highest standards now enjoyed as the 
ultimate would be a disservice to our coun- 
try. We live in a land of great opportunity 
and it is essential to Canadian development 
that we should constantly move forward 
and that the benefits of such development 
should be shared by all the people. 


At the same time, those who would 
weaken the labour movement would curb 
our efforts to win for Canadians the type 
of legislation that can contribute to a better 
life. Organized labour has always been in 
the forefront of every struggle for greater 
educational opportunities and for better 
social legislation. Those who now attack 
unions are symbolic of the reactionary 
forces that have fought every progressive 
measure that has ever been considered by 
Parliament. 

Those attacks take many forms. Some are 
so ridiculous that they defeat themselves. 
The record of the labour movement in 
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Canada, and the individuals who hold office 
in it, speaks for itself. Some of the attacks 
are more insidious. They are based on the 
propaganda technique of embracing a 
generally acceptable principle and attempt- 
ing, under its cloak, to introduce something 
entirely different. 

This is true of those who are seeking 
to impose so-called “right-to-work’ laws on 
the Canadian people. “Right-to-work’ is a 
completely dishonest title for such laws: 
they have nothing whatsoever to do with 
the right of an employee to a job. If they 
had, such laws would indeed be welcomed 
by those who have suffered in recent months 
from unemployment and those who are still 
without work. These laws, which some 
people are attempting to smuggle in through 
the back doors of legislative buildings, are 
designed, rather, to deny the majority of 
any group of workers the right to conduct 
their own affairs. They are intended to 
undercut the whole principle of majority 
decision which is basic to every level of 
government. 

Employers who ally themselves with 
attempts now being made to introduce 
“right-to-work” laws in Canada are, in 
effect, declaring war on organized labour. 
We are confident that such efforts will not 
be successful. 

We are very deeply concerned with the 
real right to work. Hundreds of thousands 
of Canadian men and women were deprived 
of this right in the months just past. 
Canada’s unemployment record last winter 
was a national disgrace, and throughout 
the summer the number of people without 
jobs has continued at an alarmingly high 
level. Under these circumstances it is not 
surprising that we face another winter 
with deep concern. 

We are well aware that this is a complex 
problem, that many factors affect employ- 
ment; but the fact remains that ours is a 
young country which should offer great 
opportunity. At a stage in the development 
of civilization when scientific achievements 
which were considered fantastic only a 
short time ago have become realities, there 
is obviously need for greater attention to 
the ordinary human need for work that 
will provide bread and shelter. The battle 
against unemployment, on every possible 
front, is obviously one to which our move- 
ment must devote every effort. 

We, in the Canadian Labour Congress, 
will continue to drive for the social objec- 
tives I have already outlined. We will con- 
tinue our efforts to develop better-informed 
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and more active Canadian citizens. It was 
with this in mind that delegates to our 
national convention in Winnipeg last April 
gave enthusiastic support to an extended 
program in the field of national affairs. 

Since that time progress has been made. 
Many conferences have been held between 
people representing various groups with a 
view to providing a means of expression for 
the Canadian people. That is the aim of the 
Canadian Labour Congress in its increasing 
interest in public affairs. 

But our concern is not confined to affairs 
in Canada alone. We realize that solutions 
to our domestic problems depend to a large 
extent on the ever-changing world situation. 
Canadians cannot afford the doubtful luxury 
of isolation in the era of artificial moons 
and intercontinental ballistic missiles. At a 
time when two thirds of the world’s people 
are under-nourished and living in misery, 
when a frightful gap exists between the 
have and have-not nations of the world, 
Canadians must realize that an increase in 
the standard of living of people in other 
parts of the world would react favourably 
on our own living and working conditions, 
and would contribute to world peace and 
democracy. 

Organized labour demands, therefore, a 
substantial increase in Canada’s contribution 
to technical assistance and capital develop- 
ment programs for underdeveloped coun- 
tries. We will also increase our own con- 
tribution to the world-wide organization of 
free labour, the International Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions, which is carrying 
on an educational and organizational cam- 
paign in less-developed countries to build 
and strengthen free trade union organiza- 
tions. We consider this phase of our work 
as Labour’s technical assistance program 
and as our own contribution to the urgent 
task of battling poverty, ignorance and 
disease on a world-wide scale. 


We fully realize that the success of our 
efforts depends on a relaxation of inter- 
national tension, and on world peace. 
Unfortunately, the brutal murder of the 
heroic leaders of the Hungarian revolt has 
again revealed the callous attitude of the 
Soviet rulers and their total disregard for 
basic human values. While strongly sup- 
porting our own defensive shield, Canadian 
Labour will continue to welcome all efforts 
for the peaceful settlement of international 
disputes, and specifically for a ban on 
testing and production of thermonuclear 
weapons, under proper international control. 


This Labour Day is, therefore, one of 
great challenge. It will be celebrated in 
various forms in different places and it 
will, quite properly, be a day of pleasure 
and relaxation; but let us take time, also, 
to pause and reflect as we enter a new 
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season of activity; and let us determine that 
in the months ahead we will not only 
protect what has been won at such cost 
by so many pioneers of our movement, but 
also go on to better things for all Cana- 
dians and for people throughout the world. 


Picard 


General President, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


(Translation) 


Every year since 1894, the first Monday 
in September has been a holiday in Canada, 
intended for the workers and known as 
Labour Day. The Canadian Parliament 
made this decision, as you may well 
imagine, in deference to repeated requests 
on the part of the labour organizations of 
the day. The idea was to pay tribute to 
all workers, but it is the trade unionists 
who bring this holiday to the fore and give 
it its real meaning. 


Public opinion is becoming more and 
more sensitive to the claims and concerns 
of the workers. It is sympathetic when the 
labour organizations speak of unemploy- 
ment and of the possibility of remedying it 
by means of a policy resolutely directed 
towards full employment; it has noted the 
benefits of social security and supports 
health insurance, the measure so vigorously 
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called for nowadays by all labour organiza- 
tions, which will be added to the other 
provisions already in effect; it accepts the 
collective bargaining system; it is awake to 
the solutions in the general interest sug- 
gested for such important problems as 
education and housing; it understands the 
need for greater participation in the pros- 
perity arising from our natural resources. 
In short, the common good is becoming 
more and more the principal criterion of 
popular opinion, which is a most auspicious 
trend. 

On the occasion of this 1958 Labour Day, 
I offer my best wishes to all men and 
women workers and to their families, and 
I hope that the CCCL and the other labour 
organizations will continue to seek and to 
suggest the most suitable solutions for the 
problems of the hour. 


Balch 


Chairman, National Legislative Committee, 
International Railroad Brotherhoods 


I am pleased to have the opportunity to 
extend warm fraternal greetings to all labour 
groups, members, and their families, from 
the National Legislative Committee, Inter- 
national Railroad Brotherhoods. 

Labour has a great deal to commemorate 
on this day, and tribute should be paid to 
those in the past who, through their efforts, 
overcame obstacles that seemed unsurmount- 
able but which resulted in the changed 
atmosphere now existing between Manage- 
ment and Labour. It has been, and is, the 
aim of Labour to promote legislation to 
safeguard the social and economic status of 
the worker. Advancement has been slow, 
but results have justified the patience of 
Labour. Through their efforts improvements 
in the various Acts have resulted. 

It is regrettable that periodically workers 
have to face the problems and worries 
brought upon them by the spectre of unem- 


ployment. Labour cannot accept without 
protest the inexcusable situation where, in 
the past year, over half a million were 
unemployed. Regardless of the position 
taken by those responsible, one of the 
factors contributing to it was the increase 
in immigration. Potentially Canada is in 
a good position for large population in- 
creases because of its unoccupied land and 
incomplete development of manufacturing 
industries; however, immigration must be 
controlled. A state which is underpopulated 
in relations to its resources is in a more 
favourable position than one overpopulated, 
because it can add to its numbers by a 
controlled system of immigration, and by 
encouraging the internal migration of its 
people to develop its natural resources. It 
has been said, and rightly so, that a state 
may be rich in raw materials and poor 
if its resources are underdeveloped. 
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Automation and advancement in tech- 
nology increases and advances the power 
of the state. Although Labour recognizes 
these facts and does not oppose advance- 
ment it feels a study should be made by 
Government to provide the means for an 
adjustment period during’ technological 
changes. Senior workers should not be 
discarded indiscriminately. Responsibility 
falls upon the employer to see this does 
not happen. 

It is noted wjth appreciation that an Act 
governing Hospital Insurance and Diagnos- 
tic Services is now a fact. It is to be hoped 
that a far more comprehensive plan will 
develop from the present Act. 

It is gratifying to note that serious 
thought is being given to a contributory 
form of old age pension. Far too many 
workers are retired on poor or no pensions. 
Every worker, no matter how humble a 
position he has held in the working forces, 
has in his own way contributed to the growth 
and development of the country and should 
receive an adequate pension upon retire- 


ment. An industrial pension is only partly 
the answer unless a worker can build up 
pension credits with all his employers. There 
is a need for some system of “portable 
pension credits”. The adoption of such a 
system should not mean the disappearance 
of existing private schemes. It has been 
expressed that many employees feel that 
when they leave a plan they should be free 
to obtain their own contributions. From 
personal experience and observation I do 
not think that is so. Of course, there is 
the difference that under a vast majority 
of pension plans now in effect no provision 
is made to carry contributions to the next 
employer; therefore, the worker naturally 
wishes his contributions to be returned to 
him. Should provision be made for his 
contributions to be carried to the next 
employer, it would be found that the Cana- 
dian worker is ready and willjng to accept 
such a scheme. The 1958 worker is more 
“pension conscious” than his predecessors. 
On this Labour Day the National Legis- 
lative Committee, International Railroad 
Brotherhoods, send greetings to all groups. 





Successful Rehabilitation—IX 


Ninth in a series of articles on success in rehabilitation achieved 
through the precise matching of the handicapped person to the job 


This is the ninth in a series of articles 
wlustrating that the particular demands of 
any job—the unique combination of skill, 
aptitudes and attitude required in the 
worker—can often be met by a disabled 
person not by coincidence but by a precise 
matching of the person to the job. It was 
prepared by Paul E. Connolly, Quebec 
Regional Public Relations Officer, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 


When the National Employment Service 
was established by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1940, a Handicapped 
Section of the Special Placements Division 
was set up to provide special employment 
assistance to physically disabled workers. 
It was created for the express purpose of 
rehabilitating into employment those dis- 
abled persons capable of working but who, 
because of their physical, mental or emo- 
tional handicaps, might otherwise remain 
on the fringe of the employment market. 
The Section’s special placement officers 
concentrate their efforts on, in the words 
of the manual of instructions, persons 
who, on account of injury or disease of 
a character which is likely to last more 
than six months, or on account of con- 
genital conditions, are substantially handi- 
capped in obtaining or keeping employ- 
ment of a kind generally suited to their 
age, previous experience and qualifications. 
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There is no mental anguish to equal that 
which results from being employed in a 
menial job solely because of a physical 
handicap. 

Too often in the past, debasing work was 
the lot of handicapped persons who were 
otherwise intelligent. Too often it was 
thought that, since their occupational abili- 
ties were reduced, these persons would 
readily accept any offer of employment. 

Evidence of this is the story of Phil, 
aged 386, married, with one child. In 1943 
a car accident resulted in the amputation of 
his left arm. 

With a global war on at that time, 
Canada still wanted the use of his remaining 
arm. For the rest of the conflict Phil 
worked at parachute packing and performed 
his duties very efficiently. 

In 1946, with only a sixth grade educa- 
tion, he became a salesman of awnings for 
a retail outlet. His war work experience 
had given him a liking for canvas, rayon 
and jute goods. Five years of selling made 
him yearn to start in this business himself, 

The best years for these goods had 
already gone by. New products were being 
introduced with which he could not com- 
pete and after two years he ended in failure. 


A welfare society looked after him for 
quite a while. He was almost completely 
disillusioned when he was offered a job. 
Though he did not relish the idea, he 
nevertheless accepted the offer because he 
needed money. For one year he worked as 
a public room attendant in a public square. 

For a man who had done selling, this 
position was a blow to his pride. He kept 
refusing in his mind to accept as per- 
manent a job which he thought degrading. 
His wife and child tried to comfort him 
as much as they could. but the man stead- 
fastly refused to consider this his final lot. 

After some time he heard of the special 
placements service of the National Employ- 
ment Service. Here, he was sympathetically 
greeted by a counsellor, who carefully 
reviewed his experience, his habits, his 
handicap, etc. The applicant’s appearance 
was good. He was neat and tidy. His 
health was good. He had a good artificial 
arm. His only flaw was that he was on 
the verge of a mental breakdown. The 
work he was performing, coupled with his 
business failure, was taking its toll. 

He would have liked to sell again but 
his experience was limited and moreover 
he would have nothing more to do with 
selling awnings. A few attempts to interest 
speciality firms in his services failed. 


However, work as a watchman was avail- 
able. At first, with his mind still affected 
by his work as a public room attendant, 
Phil categorically refused to consider that 
type of work; he said any handicapped 
person can at any time secure that kind 
of work. To prove his point, he accepted a 
referral to an employer not forewarned of 
his handicap; he failed to obtain the Job. 

Feeling dejected, he then put his faith 
in the counsellor’s ability to guide him. 
Eventually a proper frame of mind was 
created. 

The counsellor now solicited a special 
interview with the employer who wished 
to hire a watchman. Together the applicant 
and the special placements officer went to 
the employer’s premises. The NES officer 
presented a convincing argument based on 
employment stability, alertness, intelligence, 
and good health. Finally, the employer 
agreed to give Phil a chance. 

The results, both for the company and 
the handicapped applicant, have been grati- 
fying. Phil is paid an adequate salary 
and both he and his family are content with 
his status. As for the company, its officers 
never lose an opportunity to point out to 


‘visitors how pleased they are to have a 


handicapped person discharging his duties 
for them in such an efficient manner. 





Idleness or Shortened Hours Affected 1 U.S. Family in Four Last Year 


One out of every four families in the 
United States was affected by unemploy- 
ment or shorter work weeks between mid- 
1957 and mid-1958, it is revealed in a report 
by Profs. William Haber and Wilbur J. 
Cohen of the University of Michigan, 
following a nation-wide survey. 

The survey indicated that 8,500,000 
families had the head or one other member 
unemployed at some time during the period 
studied, while 4,000,000 were affected by 
shortened work periods. 

Other findings of the study included: 

—Those out of work at the time of the 
survey averaged 21 weeks of unemploy- 
ment; those previously unemployed who 
had found jobs averaged 11 weeks. 

—Sixty per cent of those unemployed for 
a time in the 12 months received some 
unemployment benefits and 30 per cent 
received benefits the entire period they 
were out of work. , 

—After counting unemployment benefits 
as income, unemployed families estimated 
their income losses as follows: under $500, 
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38 per cent; $500 to $1,000, 25 per cent; 
$1,000 to $2,000, 25 per cent; $2,000 and 
over, 12 per cent. 

—Unemployment was most widespread 
among families with 1957 incomes of 
$5,000 or less. 

—Unemployment was concentrated among 
younger members of the labour force. 
‘About one in four family heads under the 
age of 30 was unemployed at some time 
during the year. Only 13 per cent of 
family heads between the ages of 40 and 
50 were unemployed at any time during the 
12 months. 

_About one-third of those who were 
unemployed at the time of the survey 
expected to get their old jobs back soon, 
or find other jobs paying equally well. 
Slightly more than a third were pessimistic 
about their chances of getting another job 
with equal pay. 

The report was based on interviews with 
a random sample of 1,456 adults. Special 
interviews conducted in Detroit indicated 
that there were more unemployed there 
than elsewhere. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Report on Rehabilitation Cases Closed 


Reports from only eight provinces show 1,055 persons rehabilitated 
during fiscal 1957-58, of whom 919 were placed in regular employment, 
AS are self-employed, 12 insheltered employment and 22 work at home 


Reports from eight provinces on rehabili- 
tation cases closed show that 1,055 persons 
were rehabilitated during the fiscal year 
1957-58. This, however, does not tell the 
whole story; the reports were not complete 
because much rehabilitation work in Canada 
is carried out by a variety of agencies and 
at present it is difficult to obtain figures 
from all of them, and two provinces have 
not reported. 


Of the 1,055 persons, 919 were rehabili- 
tated to regular employment, 45 to self- 
employment, and 12 to sheltered employ- 
ment. A further 22 were working at home 
and 57, though not working, were enabled 
to take care of themselves. 


It is estimated the cost of support of the 
whole group before rehabilitation was $948,- 
460 a year. Their earnings after rehabilita- 
tion were reported to total $1,860,165. 

* * * 


The new Kinsmen Centre for the Handi- 
capped in Saskatoon now under construc- 
tion will accommodate two sections prev- 
iously housed separately; the John Dolan 
School and the Saskatoon Council for 
Crippled Children and Adults. The build- 
ing is planned to provide for both the 
education and training of the handicapped, 
with the object of enabling them to take 
their place in the community. School 
rooms, workshops, and recreational facilities 
will be provided. 

* * * 


The Rehabilitation Society of Alberta 
for the Handicapped will apply to the pro- 
vincial Government for incorporation under 
the Societies Act, and at the same time 
will have its name changed to the Alberta 
Rehabilitation Council for the Handicapped. 
The main aim of the new council will be 
to aid in the rehabilitation of the mentally 
and physically handicapped throughout the 
province. 

* * * 


The rehabilitation of arthritic and rheu- 
matic patients more than pays for itself 
in a two-year period, says Dr. H. S. Robin- 
son, Medical Director of the British Colum- 
bia Division of the Canadian Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Society. He stated that a cost 
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study has shown that rehabilitation is 
economically sound and can save the com- 
munity money. 

Thirty-four, disabled by arthritis, were 
given intensive treatment for three months 
at a cost of $44,538. The increase in their 
earnings over a two-year period was $42,322, 
and another $6,000 was saved in com- 
munity costs. Dr. Robinson said that the 
families of these men also benefited through 
a higher standard of living, and the com- 
munity received more income and other 
taxes from them. 

* * * 

The British Columbia Division of the 
Canadian Paraplegic Association has estab- 
lished a permanent office in Vancouver to 
organize welfare for paraplegics. The new 
office is at the G. F. Strong Rehabilitation 
Centre, 900 West 27th Avenue. 

* * * 


Vocational rehabilitation in the United 
States has been growing steadily since the 
idea was first introduced by statute in 
1920. 

An article describing how co-ordinated 
services are provided to the disabled through 
federal-state programs under which the states 
conduct their own rehabilitation activities, 
and the federal authorities provide encour- 
agement through financial aid, advisory and 
research functions, appears in International 
Labour Review of March 1958. 

The article was contributed by Mary E. 
Switzer, Director, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

* * * 

The President’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Physically Handicapped, 
designed to focus attention in the United 
States on the employability of persons with 
serious disabilities and to enlist the support 
of business, industry and government in a 
year-round campaign, in a report on its 
work during the past 10 years says that 
employers are increasingly coming to realize 
the capabilities of the handicapped and are 
hiring more such people. Able-bodied work- 
ers, on their side, have overcome their 
prejudices and are accepting handicapped 
persons as fellow workers. 


Home Economics Education in Canada 


Digest of report by Dr. Helen Abell, Department of Agriculture, for 
Ninth International Conference on Home Economics, July 28 to August 2 


The demand for university-trained home 
economists continues to exceed the supply 
in Canada, despite the fact that increasing 
numbers of young women are making home 
economics their career. 

In 1957, more than 1,100 women were 
enrolled in university courses in home 
economics. Most graduates become teachers 
or dietitians, but more and more of them 
are entering other fields of employment 
through which home economics is being 
applied to the improvement of home and 
family living. 

Many graduates, though by no means all, 
become members of either the Canadian 
Home Economics Association or the Cana- 
dian Dietetics Association, which serve the 
professional interests of women in these 
fields. Of the approximately 900 members 
of the C.H.E.A. in 1956-57, some 55 per 
cent were teaching; 11 per cent were home- 
makers; 10 per cent were in business occu- 
pations, including journalism; and another 
15 per cent were nutritionists or in food 
service. Of the approximately 1,000 mem- 
bers. of the C.D.A, on the other hand, 
about 55 per cent were employed in hospi- 
tals; 15 per cent in business; 13 per cent 
by government; and 13 per cent by univer- 
sities and schools. 


Origins of Home Economics Education 


Education in home economics dates back 
many years in Canada. A school established 
in 1882 by the Ursuline Sisters at Roberval, 
Que., is thought to have been the first in 
Canada to offer a course in household 
science. Courses in needlework and other 
household subjects were made optional in 
the public school curriculum in Ontario for 
the first time in 1894 but progress was slow 
because of the lack of trained teachers. 

“The efforts of Mrs. Adelaide Hoodless, 
founder of the Canadian Women’s Institute, 
led to the establishment of centres for the 
teaching of home economics, the first of 
which was the Ontario Normal School of 
Domestic Science and Art opened in 1900 
in Hamilton. In 1902 the University of 
Toronto established the first course in 
Canada leading to a bachelor’s degree in 
Household Science, and in 1903 a division 
of home economics was set up at the Ontario 
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Agricultural College. By 1957, some 17 
Canadian institutions were offering courses 
leading to a bachelor’s degree in home 
economics, 


Change of Emphasis in Teaching 


In the early days of home economics, 
when Canada was still primarily an agricul- 
tural country and women were mainly em- 
ployed as homemakers, the emphasis in 
teaching was on household skills. Since 
then the widespread economic and social 
changes that have occurred have pointed up 
the necessity for a change from the “skill- 
centred” to the “family-centred” teaching 
of home economics. 


The consensus now is that home economics 
should be taught within the framework of 
family relationships rather than concen- 
trated on a few household skills. In the 


past few years, the Family Life Committee 


of the C.H.E.A. has been studying the teach- 
ing of home economics in Canada with a 
view to promoting “family-centred” teach- 
ing throughout the country. This method 
is currently being practised in Nova Scotia. 

The need to expand facilities for post- 
eraduate training and research in this coun- 
try is also being recognized. A current 
report of the Education Committee of the 
C.H.E.A. recommends that “a concentrated 
effort be made to obtain awards at the 
post-graduate level that would stimulate 
interest in research and further professional 
studies and thus increase the supply of 
teachers at both the university and high- 
school levels”. 


Informal Education 


Quite apart from formal instruction, 
Canadians nowadays are kept informed of 
advances in home economics through the 
various mass media. Interest in better 
nutrition and better homemaking became 
keen during the war under the stress of 
wartime restrictions. Since then, this in- 
terest has been kept alive by voluntary 
women’s organizations such as the National 
Council of Women and the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Consumers, the Women’s In- 
stitutes, Homemaking clubs and Parent- 
Teacher associations. 
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With the Women’s Bureau 


Two Women’s Groups Hold Conventions 


Canadian Nurses’ Association celebrates 50th anniversary at biennial 
general meeting. Canadian Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs decides to undertake survey of equal pay legislation 


Some 2,000 nurses, representing all 
branches of the nursing profession, cele- 
brated the 50th Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the Canadian Nurses’ Association 
during the Biennial General Meeting held 
in Ottawa, June 22-27. 


Although past achievements of the Asso- 
ciation, whose current membership stands 
at some 50,000, were reviewed during the 
discussion of the various reports of working 
committees, the general theme of the meet- 
ing was “Into the Future, Open a Better 
Way”. It was within this general frame- 
work that the delegates heard distinguished 
guest speakers discuss the nursing profession 
from a number of different aspects (see page 
852). 


Among the many items of particular 
interest was the progress report on a “Pilot 
Project for the Evaluation of Schools of 
Nursing in Canada”. Twenty-five schools 
of varying kinds and sizes have been chosen 
for study from among nearly 100 that 
signified their willingness to participate in 
the pilot project. 


The meeting approved the adoption of 
the “Canadian Nurses’ Association Retire- 
ment Plan”, to come into effect September 
1. The pension plan, the first of its kind 
for the nursing profession, is designed to 
take care of both nurses working for em- 
ployers and self-employed nurses. One of 
the best features of the plan is that nurses 
who move from one employer to another 
or who change their kind of work will be 
able to carry their pension rights with them. 


The Women’s Bureau was established 
to help bring about a better understand- 
ing of the problems of women workers 
and their jobs and to promote good 
labour standards in all fields of women’s 
studies the particular 


employment. It 
problems of women workers and pub- 
lishes the results of such studies, and 


makes available information regarding 
occupational opportunities for girls and 
women. 
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A highlight of the meeting was the 
dramatic presentation of the story of 
nursing in Canada under the title “Caval- 


cade in White”. 

Miss Alice Girard, Director of Nursing, 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Montreal, succeeded 
Miss Trenna Hunter of Vancouver as Presi- 
dent of the Association. 


Business and Professional Women 


Legislation affecting women was among 
the major items discussed at the 16th 
Biennial Convention’ of the Canadian 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, held at Edmonton, July 
8-11. 

The effectiveness of equal pay legislation 
was examined critically. Six provinces have 
enacted equal pay legislation to date and 
a federal Equal Pay Act was passed in 1956, 
but a report before the meeting suggested 
that information on the real effectiveness 
of this legislation was lacking. The fact 
that few complaints have been received in 
the provinces regarding discrimination in 
rates of pay because of sex was not con- 
sidered an indication that “everything in 
the garden is lovely”. At present claims 
must be made directly to the respective 
Departments of Labour by the women with 
a grievance. Some women, it was felt, might 
be afraid of losing their jobs if they regis- 
tered a complaint. 


Accordingly, he Convention supported a 
recommendation that provincial clubs be 
asked to conduct a survey on the effect 
and results of equal pay legislation, with 
particular emphasis on the method of 
making claims under the Acts. 


Establishment of a national office in 
Ottawa, to begin operations immediately 
after the close of the Convention, was 
authorized by the meeting of some 400 
delegates. 

Miss Isabel Menzies of Montreal was 
elected President of the National Body 
for the next two years, succeeding Mrs. 
Maude Baylay of Brampton, Ont. 


Erominne LaboursGazette, August 1708 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Good crop prospects and large-scale railway construction bring about 
improvement in employment conditions. Harvest labour scarce in some 
areas, although surpluses of unskilled labour reported in other areas 


Under the stimulus of good crop pros- 
pects, helped by the continuation of railway 
construction on a large scale, industrial and 
labour conditions showed an improvement 
in July 1908 compared with the previous 
month. 

The August 1908 Lasour GazETtTs reported 
that there was still a surplus of unskilled 
labour in some places, though it was smaller 
than in June. At the same time there was 
a scarcity of men in other parts after 
harvesting began. 

The CPR re-engaged hundreds of its 
employees at the Angus shops in Montreal 
who had been laid off a few months before 
because of lack of work. In the locomotive 
works and in the Montreal Steel Works 
business also showed improvement. 

The contract for the construction of 
the Legislative Building in Regina was 
awarded at a price of $1,424,150. 

The Lasour GazeTtTe’s correspondent for 
St. Hyacinthe reported that “the Penman 
Manufacturing Company had a busy month. 
The strike which was declared on May 11 
in this factory is practically finished, nearly 
all the old employees having returned to 
work at the company’s conditions and sign- 
ing an agreement not to form part of any 
labour union while in the employ of the 
company. There are a number of the 
strikers whom the company will not 
re-employ.” 

The Ottawa correspondent said that the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Co. had a force 
of between 125 and 200 men employed on 
track construction and repairs at a wage of 
174 cents an hour. “Residents and rate- 
payers of Ottawa are given preference in 
the employment. The company reported 
that floating labour offered itself during the 
month at 14 cents an hour and lower, but 
was refused on account of the policy of 
the company to give city men a chance to 
earn in the dull time.” 

Even in 1908, and at a time when there 
was more than the usual amount of unem- 
ployment, it appears that farmers had 
trouble in getting the labour they needed. 
“Barmers of the Ottawa district found it 
almost as difficult as last year to secure 
help in the busy haying season,” said the 
Ottawa correspondent. “Unless extra wages 
are paid, native labour shows an aversion 


to go into the country, and there is con- 
sequently a fairly brisk demand for recent 
arrivals from Europe.” 

The correspondent at Woodstock, Ont., 
reported: “The weekly half-holiday is being 
partially observed. The jewellers and den- 
tists take Wednesday afternoon, and barbers 
Thursday afternoon, and the banks and law 
offices Friday afternoon.” 

The call for the 24th annual session of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
to be held in Halifax on September 21, 
which was issued during July, said that 
the outstanding feature of the past year 
had been the effect of immigration on trade 
conditions. The sixth annual convention 
of the National Trades and Labour Con- 
egress of Canada, which was to be held in 


‘ Quebec September 15-19, placed immigra- 


tion first on its list of subjects for dis- 
cussion. 

Figures on immigration published in the 
Lasour Gazerre for August showed that in 
the three months, April, May, and June 
1908, the number of immigrants who entered 
Canada was not much more han half the 
number who entered in the corresponding 
period of 1907. The numbers for the 
period were 127,371 in 1907, and 68,975 in 
1908. During the first six months of 1908 
the number of British immigrants to 
Canada, according to figures published by 
the U.K. Board of Trade, dropped to 
56,595 from 107,000 in the first half of 
1907. 

“On the morning of July 30, while round- 
ing a curve at full speed on the double 
track at Osco, Ont., Train No. 2 ran into 
an extra gang of 60 trackmen who had 
stepped on to the eastbound track out 
of the way of a westbound freight train, 
with the result that three workmen were 
instantly killed and another dangerously 
injured,” the Lasour GazerTE reported. 

During July, 20 railway employees were 
accidentally killed and 22 were injured, 
compared with 28 killed and 32 injured 
during June, and 26 killed and 25 injured 
in July 1907. In the number of fatal 
accidents during the month railway service 
headed the list of industries. 

The number of fatal industrial accidents 
in July 1908 was 92; June, was 138; and in 
July 1907, it was 125. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





A2nd Conference Adopts Four New 
International Labour Instruments 


Delegates approve Convention and Recommendation on discrimination in 
employment and occupation, and Convention and Recommendation on the 
conditions of employment of plantation workers; 10 resolutions passed 


The 42nd International Labour Confer- 
ence, in session at Geneva, Switzerland, 
from June 6 to 26, accomplished the fol- 
lowing: 

—Adopted four new international instru- 
ments: a Convention and a Recommenda- 
tion calling on ILO member states to take 
steps to eliminate discrimination regarding 
employment and occupation; and a Con- 
vention and Recommendation on the con- 
ditions of employment of plantation 
workers; 

—Took preliminary action with a view to 
final discussion next year on four other 
instruments: three proposed draft Conven- 
tions on (1) minimum age for admission 
of fishermen to employment, (2) medical 
examination of fishermen, (3) fishermen’s 
articles of agreement; and a Recommenda- 
tion on the organization of health services 
in places of employment; 

—Held a general discussion on hours of 
work, and adopted a resolution inviting 
the Governing Body to place the question 
of the reduction of hours of work on the 
agenda of an early session of the Con- 
ference with a view to the adoption of an 
international instrument; 

—Adopted an ILO budget for 1959 
amounting to $8,529,857 (Canada’s share 
will be $261,416, or 3.53 per cent). 

—Adopted other resolutions on the living 
standards and conditions of employment of 
plantation workers; occupational diseases : 
publication of labour laws; human rights; 
industrial health and _ safety campaigns; 
manpower aspects of economic develop- 
ment; management development; measures 
to promote employment and action against 
unemployment; unemployment in agricul- 
ture and the influence of agrarian reform 
on the improvement of the social conditions 
of agricultural workers; the setting-up of 
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a special committee on conditions of fisher- 
men; expansion of international trade; 
labour-management relations; and on in- 
creased technical assistance for the integra- 
tion of indigenous populations into the 
economic, social and cultural life of their 
countries; 


—LExamined a report on the manner in 
which member countries are applying ILO 
Conventions; 


—Held a general debate on the annual 
Report by Director-General David A. 
Morse, and heard him reply to the discus- 
sion. 


The Convention concerning discrimination 
in employment (full text on page 000) was 
adopted by 189 votes for, 24 against, and 13 
abstentions. The Canadian Government 
and Worker Delegates voted in favour; the 
Canadian Employer Delegate was opposed. 

The Recommendation on discrimination 
in employment (full text on page 876) was 
adopted by a vote of 212 for, none against, 
and 11 abstentions. All Canadian delegates 
voted in favour. 

Nearly 900 delegates, advisers and ob- 
servers from 73 countries and nine terri- 
tories attended the Conference. Many 
ministers of labour, including Hon. Michael 
Starr, Canada’s Minister of Labour, attended 
either as visiting ministers or as leaders 
of their country’s government delegations. 
The composition of Canada’s tripartite dele- 
gation was listed on page 621 of the June 
issue. 

Pakistan’s Minister of Labour and Educa- 
tion, Basanta Kumar Das, was elected 
President of the Conference. A total of 161 
government, worker and employer delegates 
took part in the general discussion on the 
annual Report of the Director-General, 
titled: “The ILO in.a Changing World.” 


Discrimination in Employment 


The best contribution that the ILO could 
make on the eve of the 10th anniversary of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
would be to adopt the two instruments on 
discrimination, said Kalmen Kaplansky, 
Director, International Affairs Department, 
Canadian Labour Congress, and an adviser 
to the Canadian Worker Delegate. He 
was speaking in the debate on the report 
of the committee on discrimination, which 
dealt with the instruments, and of which 
A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
was Chairman. 

There is hardly a country in the world 
where this problem of discrimination does 
not exist. 

The official policy of governments may be 
to the contrary and the grounds for discrim- 
ination may differ from country to country. 
In some it may be on grounds of race or 
religion; in others, on grounds of sex; 
in some because of social or national origin; 
in others because of political opinion. 

The degree and privileges of discrimination 
may also vary. But the problem is universal 
and dates back to ancient times and is em- 
bedded in the very consciousness and in the 
very fabric of human history and human 
behaviour. 

He thought it was wise on the part of 
the committee not to sit in judgment on 
the practices of any country and regretted 
that some delegates “raised an accusing 
finger at certain practices in certain coun- 
tries’. 

He resented the implication that just 
because Canada has passed legislation in 
this field it was guilty more than any other 
country of discriminatory practices. 

“We are a country of many origins and 
of people who have come from many coun- 
tries with many religions, and the fact 
that we are dealing with this problem 
through legislation does not indicate that 
our problem is any greater than that of 
any other country; it shows that public 
opinion is determined to wipe out any 
vestiges of this evil and to deal with the 
small number of cases that do exist, instead 
of just appearing and declaring and pro- 
claiming that we are in favour merely of 
principle,” Mr. Kaplansky said. 

For delegates to state that this problem 
did not exist in their countries was a wrong 
approach, he thought. “What this Con- 
vention will do and what specifically the 
Recommendation will do is to make each 
and every Government review its own 
practices and its own existing legislation 
in the light of the recommendations con- 
tained in the second document and in the 
light of the principles contained in the first 
and examine them in the light of the norms 
of behaviour which we are establishing and 
of the standards we are setting,” he said. 


G. R. Carroll, adviser to the Canadian 
Government Delegates, noting that there is 
national legislation and legislation in a 
number of the provinces that is directed to 
the elimination of discrimination in employ- 
ment on grounds of race, colour, religion 
and national extraction, said the Canadian 
Government Delegates would vote for the 
proposed Convention and Recommendation. 

But, he pointed out, “in voting for the 
proposed instruments I should lke to make 
it clear that the subject matter of the 
Convention and Recommendation is one in 
which legislative jurisdiction in Canada is 
divided between the Parliament of Canada 
and the provincial legislatures. 

“Consequently, if these instruments are 
approved, the obligations which Canada 
undertakes to give effect to with respect 
thereto are of necessity the federal state 
obligations.” 


First Discussions 


With a vote of 175 for, none against and 
one abstention, the Conference decided to 
place the question of the conditions of work 
of fishermen on the agenda next year for 


‘final discussion. 


The conclusions it adopted on this ques- 
tion take the form of three proposed draft 
Conventions. The first of these is on the 
minimum age for admission of fishermen to 
employment. It provides that children 
under 15 shall not be employed on fishing 
vessels. Young persons under 18 would not 
be employed or work on coal-burning ships 
as trimmers or stokers. These provisions 
would not apply to work done by chil- 
dren on school ships, provided that it 
was approved and supervised by public 
authority. 

The second proposed draft Convention 
concerns medical examination of fishermen 
and states that no person shall be engaged 
for employment in any capacity in a fishing 
vessel unless he produces a certificate attest- 
ing to his fitness for the work. For young 
persons of less than 21 years, the certificate 
will remain in force for a period not exceed- 
ing one year from the date when it was 
eranted. For persons of 21 and over, the 
competent authority would determine the 
period for which the certificate should 
remain in force. 

A third proposed draft Convention con- 
cerned fishermen’s articles of agreement. It 
says that articles of agreement shall be 
signed both by the owner of the fishing 
vessel or his authorized representative and 
by the fisherman. Reasonable facilities to 
examine the articles of agreement before 
they are signed shall be given to the 
fishermen and their advisers. Where both 
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Message from President Eisenhower 


Delegates to the Conference heard a 
message from President Eisenhower of 
the United States, read by U.S. Secretary 
of Labor James P. Mitchell, immediately 
following the opening of the Conference. 


The President said: 

Throughout its history the International 
Labour Organization has worked effec- 
tively to secure the foundations of peace. 
As a persistent champion of human values, 
it has advanced the right of each person 
to live in dignity and to prosper according 
to his ability. By promoting higher living 
standards, improved methods of produc- 


tion and greater labour-management co- 


operation, the ILO has promoted the 
welfare of all. 

The increasing attention given by the 
ILO to the opportunities of technical 
assistance provides real promise to newly 
industrializing nations around the world. 
With operating programs to meet the 
immediate problems of many countries, 
the ILO renders constructive help in this 
fast developing field. It is well equipped 
to extend assistance in the interests of 
workers, employers and governments. 

In its concern for the economic and 
social problems of mankind the ILO has 
done much to bring about a better under- 
standing among nations. It is essential 
for the cause of peace that this creative 
work be continued and expanded. 


vessel owner and fisherman are covered 
by collective bargaining agreements, indivi- 
dual signatures will not be required. 

A record of employment of every fisher- 
man shall be maintained by the competent 
authority, and a copy shall be handed to 
the fisherman or entered in his service 
book. 

The Conference also adopted a Resolu- 
tion requesting the Governing Body to 
consider setting up a special committee to 
continue or initiate studies by ILO, in 
co-operation with other appropriate inter- 
national agencies, on questions affecting 
employment conditions on fishing vessels. 
These covered safety, certificates of com- 
petency, holidays with pay, accidents, unem- 
ployment and sickness insurance, accom- 
modation, medical care on board ship and 
vocational training. 

The conclusions will be taken up at next 
year’s Conference for final discussion and 
decision after they have been circulated 
during the intervening year among govern- 
ments for their comments. 

The Conference also approved the con- 
clusions of the committee charged with 
studying the question of the organization 
of occupational health services in places of 
employment, which proposed a_ draft 
Recommendation and a resolution. Next 
year’s Conference will take a final decision 
on this new international instrument. 
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The proposed draft Recommendation, 
which was adopted by 185 votes for, one 
against, with no abstentions, provides that 
occupational health services should be 
organized as a separate service within the 
framework of a single undertaking or as 
a service common to a number of under- 
takings, whether set up by the undertakings 
themselves or attached to an outside body. 

Where occupational health services can- 
not immediately be set up for all under- 
takings, those services to be. established 
first should be for undertakings where 
workers are exposed to special health haz- 
ards, to be defined by national laws or 
regulations, and for undertakings employ- 
ing more than a minimum number of work- 
ers to be prescribed by national law or 
regulations, the draft provided. 

The role of occupational health services 
should be essentially preventive, and the 
service provided by occupational health 
services should not involve the workers in 
any expense, it said. 

The resolution, which concerned occupa- 
tional diseases, was adopted by 175 for, 3 
against, with 12 abstentions. It pointed out 
that recent developments in production pro- 
cesses and methods and the extraordinary 
multiplicity of new materials are daily rais- 
ing new problems in the protection of the 
health of the workers. It requests the 
Governing Body of the ILO to give a high 
priority to the study of these problems 
and to consider the desirability of placing 
them on the agenda of an early session of 
the Conference. 

It was decided by the Conference to invite 
the Governing Body to place the question 
of the reduction of hours of work on the 
agenda of an early session of the Con- 
ference, not later ‘than i960, with a view 
to the adoption of an international instru- 
ment. The vote was 100 for, 77 against, 
with 17 abstentions. 

The Canadian Worker Delegate voted for, 
the Employer Delegate against the resolu- 
tion. The Government Delegates abstained. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


The Conference adopted 10 other resolu- 
tions on the following subjects: 

Human Rights—The Conference noted 
that the General Assembly of the United 
Nations will be celebrating on December 
10 this year the 10th anniversary of the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, pledged the continued 
co-operation of ILO with the United 
Nations in promoting universal respect for 
the observance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedom on thé basis of the dignity 
and worth of the human person, and 


requested the Director-General to com- 
municate this pledge to the General Assem- 
bly of the United Nations. The resolution 
was adopted unanimously. 

Publication of Labour Laws—The Con- 
ference called on member countries to pub- 
lish promptly laws, decrees and regulations 
affecting the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment of workers, and to ensure that 
they come to the attention of all con- 
cerned. The resolution was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Industrial Health and Safety Campaigns— 
The Governing Body was asked to con- 
sider stimulating public interest throughout 
the world in the prevention of industrial 
accidents and the protection of the health 
of the workers through such measures as 
the promotion of a world accident preven- 
tion day, a national industrial safety day, 
or other suitable means. The resolution 
was adopted unanimously. 

Manpower Aspects of Economic Develop- 
ment—The Conference called on the ILO 
to give high priority to intensifying its 
action programs in the development of 
human resources and to make available to 
member states information on how to deal 
with problems in the field of development 
of manpower resources. The resolution was 
adopted unanimously. 

Management Development—The Confer- 
ence urged governments of newly indus- 
trializing countries to promote and spread 
knowledge of economically and _ socially 
sound principles and techniques of manage- 
ment, and it invited the Governing Body 
and the Director-General to give high prior- 
ity, both in the research and in the opera- 
tional activities of ILO, to action that 
would contribute to meeting the need for 
management development. The resolution 
was adopted by 162 votes for, three against, 
with 26 abstentions. 

Measures to Promote Employment and 
Action Against Unemployment—The Con- 
ference urged member states to promote 
measures for the maintenance and expan- 
sion of employment in their own countries 
by methods that will avoid the impairment 
of employment opportunities in other coun- 
tries. The Governing Body was requested 
to ask ILO to undertake and arrange for 
studies of measures to promote and main- 
tain employment and to communicate the 
resolution to the United Nations, other 
specialized agencies, governments of mem- 
ber states and, through them, to employers’ 
and workers’ organizations. The vote was 
166 for, one against, with 10 abstentions. 
(The resolution was proposed by Canada. 
See full text below.) 

Underdevelopment in Agriculture and 
Influence of Agrarian Reform on Improve- 


Freedom of Association Survey 


Both the United States and Russia 
have invited the ILO to send study 
missions to their countries as part of a 
proposed survey of conditions relating 
to freedom of association, Director- 


General David A. Morse announced dur- 
ing his reply to the debate on his Report. 


The studies in the two countries, which 
will be the first in the survey, will begin 
next year, he said. 

Announcing that other governments 
had expressed willingness to co-operate 
in the survey, Mr. Morse said he con- 
sidered this “a significant advance in 
international action to promote universal 
respect for human rights”. 





ment of Social Conditions of Agricultural 
Workers—The resolution noted with satis- 
faction the decision of the Governing Body 
to consider at its 140th Session placing on 
the Agenda of the Conference for general 
discussion the question of the contribution 
of ILO to the raising of incomes and living 


conditions in the rural communities, includ- 


ing the question of unemployment and 
underemployment in agriculture, and the 
need for agrarian reforms. It was adopted 
by a vote of 153 for, 11 against, with 20 
abstentions. 

Expansion of International Trade—The 
Conference urged the governments of ILO 
member states to continue their efforts to 
reduce existing barriers to international 
trade in a mutually satisfactory manner. 
These efforts should pay due attention to 
the development need of underdeveloped 
countries. The resolution was adopted 124 
votes for, 34 against, with 48 abstentions. 

Labour-Management Relations—This re- 
solution noted with satisfaction the import- 
ance attached to ILO’s efforts to improve 
relations between Labour and Management 
throughout the world. The Conference 
recommended that the ILO intensify its 
program of research in and reporting on 
labour-management relations and practices 
in the various countries, and said it should 
become a centre for the exchange of infor- 
mation. The voting was 162 for, 33 against, 
with one abstention. 

Increased Technical Assistance for the 
Integration of Indigenous Populations into 
the Economic, Social and Cultural Infe of 
Their Countries—Adopted unanimously, this 
resolution stated that governments con- 
cerned should consider formulating requests 
for additional assistance on the basis of 
national plans. 
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—G. G. Vuarchez, Geneva 


Canadian delegates to 42nd International Labour Conference (I. to r.): Pat Conroy, 
Government Delegate; A. H. Brown, Head of Delegation; Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour; Claude Jodoin, Worker Delegate; and H. McD. Sparks, Employer Delegate. 


Canadian-Sponsored Resolution 


The resolution concerning measures to 
promote employment was submitted by the 
Government of Canada. The full text 
follows: 


The General Conference of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization, having adopted 
in earlier years various Conventions, Recom- 
mendations and resolutions relating to em- 
ployment and unemployment, recalling reso- 
lutions dealing with employment adopted at 
sessions of the Economic and Social Council 
and of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, bearing in mind the importance of 
the optimum utilization of human as well as 
material resources as a fundamental social 
and economic objective, realizing that change 
and adjustment occur in the economies of all 
countries, recognizing that national economic 
programs can have adverse effects upon em- 
ployment and income in other States Mem- 
bers of the Organization; 


Urges member states to promote and main- 
tain employment in their own countries 
by taking positive measures that will not 
impair employment opportunities in other 
countries. Draws to the attention of member 
states the possibilities of promoting and 
plea etuiDe employment by pursuing vigor- 
ously: 
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(a) programs to maintain purchasing 
power, including adjustments in fiscal and 


monetary policies and in social security 
measures; 
(b) resources development, housing im- 


provements and various other types of needed 
investment; 

(c) a freer flow of trade, technical infor- 
mation and capital as between countries; 

(d) measures to bring quickly and effec- 
tively job openings to the attention of work- 
ers and suitable workers available for em- 
ployment to the attention of employers; 

(e) technical and vocational training and 
retraining programs; 

(f) reduction of seasonal fluctuations in 
employment; 

(g) development of an unemployment in- 
surance or compensation program ensuring 
protection to workers and their families while 
unemployed. " 

Emphasizes the importance of member 
states’ undertaking studies of changing man- 
power requirements, including the nature 
and extent of technological improvements, 
population and labour force trends, employ- 
ment, underemployment and the relation of 
these to productivity and working and living 
standards. 

Urges employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions to examine their policies and actions 
in relation to their over-all effect on 
employment and unemployment. 





The Canadian Delegation to the 42nd International Labour Conference 


Hon. Michael 
Delegates A. H. Brown (government) and H. McD. Sparks (employer); Miss 
Standing (same order): H. T. Pammett, Secretary to the delegation; 
Advisers G. R. Carroll (government), M. R. Mathieu and A. A. Hutchinson (worker), Dr. T. H. Patterson 
(government), J. C. Nicholson (worker), J. W. Stewart (employer), Kalmen Kaplansky (worker), D. A. Page, 
J. R. Kimpton and K. G. K. Baker (employer), Gil Schonning (government), Edouard Larose (worker) and 


Seated (left to right): Delegates Pat Conroy (government) and Claude Jodoin (worker); 
Starr, Minister of Labour; 
Nancy Lishman, assistant secretary. 


J. M. Soules (employer). 


and |. S. McArthur were absent when the photograph was taken. 


Requests the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office to ask the 
Director-General: 

(a) to undertake studies of measures 
to promote and maintain employment, as 
approved from time to time by the 
Governing Body; and 

(b) to communicate this resolution at 
an early date to the governments of mem- 
ber states and through them to employers’ 
and workers’ organizations. 


Debate on Director-General’s Report 
H. McD. Sparks 


H. McD. Sparks, Vice President of Indus- 
trial and Public Relations, Northern Electric 
Company Limited, Montreal, Canada’s EKm- 
ployer Delegate, said that in his country 
it was being recognized that more and 
better education was essential not merely 
to maintain and improve the production 
of material wealth but also to ensure, by 
developing their latent capacities, that 
people would be able to deal constructively 
with the many changing social issues. 

“This is in full accord with the freedom 
of enterprise principle in which we firmly 
believe—that the best way to help people 
in this as in any field is to help them to 
help themselves,” he said. 


Substitute Government Delegate Max Wershof and Government Advisers H. Jay 


(Photo by G. G. Vuarchex, Geneva) 


“Another point emphasized by the Direc- 
tor-General commends itself to us as 
employers, namely the vital importance of 
doing everything possible to improve 
employee-employer relations. Standard- 
setting, as experience has shown, is not 
enough; there must be positive co-operation 
between Management and Labour to enable 
them to deal with the problems of the 
rapidly changing world of today,” he added. 


James P. Mitchell 


In the debate on the Director-General’s 
Report, James P. Mitchell, U.S. Secretary of 
Labor, said that the United States has for 
10 years placed its principal reliance for 
the building of world peace and the advance- 
ment of mankind upon the endeavours of 
the United Nations and its family of 
specialized organizations, of which the ILO 
ig a senior member. 

“Thus we have an opportunity and a 
responsibility here in the ILO to contribute 
to the achievement of lasting peace among 
the peoples of the world at the same time 
that we discuss the improvement of working 
and living standards for the workers of the 
world,” he declared. 
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Rt. Hon. Iain Macleod 


“The Director-General’s Report this year,” 
said Rt. Hon. Iain Macleod, Minister of 
Labour and National Service for Britain, 
‘Ss both an inquiry and a challenge about 
the future, because the Director-General 
asks for our advice about the need for a 
new departure. He says in effect that, while 
we have gone a long way in setting agreed 
basic labour standards in our modern 
society, such standards cover only part of 
the ground and there still remains the need 
to understand and to deal constructively 
with social problems as they arise, and this 
need is not one that can be met just by 
a code of rules.” 

Mr. Macleod went on to say that ILO 
has its greatest opportunity to do the 
ereatest good in countries where the living 
standards are lowest, and that top priority 
should be given to the needs of such 
countries when policy of the ILO is being 
made. 

While he agreed with the Director- 
General about the value and importance 
of the “traditional” research, information 
and standard-setting of the ILO, he thought 
the Conference now had to give more atten- 
tion than in the past to the application of 
the standards that have been set. 

By this I mean not only supervision of the 
application of ratified Conventions, although 
that indeed is very important, but the pro- 
motion by the ILO itself of the application 
of standards irrespective of the ratification 
of Conventions. 

I agree too with Mr. Morse that by pro- 
moting an understanding of social problems 
and of differing viewpoints concerning them 
we do assist in the framing of specific pro- 
posals for their solution, and we encourage 
those who can and should deal with them to 


do so for themselves, within the context of 
their own circumstances. 


Mr. Macleod stressed the need for a high 
degree of organization in industry, and for 
responsible leadership, not only for effec- 
tive service to the members of the 
individual industrial organizations, but also 
for the good of the nation as a whole. 

“The representatives of organized indus- 
try have a vital part to play in the wider 
field of general economic and social pro- 
gress, and this clearly requires leadership in 
industry of a very high order; but it also 
demands partnership, and in my own coun- 
try top-level consultation between the 
Government and industry has become a 
firmly established feature of our national 
life.” He then cited three examples of 
this consultation: 

1. The National Joint Advisory Council, 
composed of representatives of the British 
Employers’ Confederation, the Trades Union 
Congress and the management boards of 
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the nationalized industries, to advise the 
Minister of Labour on matters of common 
interest to employers and employees. 

2. The National Production Advisory 
Council on Industry, a council with a very 
large membership, including the BEC and 
the TUC, to advise the Government on 
industrial conditions and on general ques- 
tions of production. 

3. The Economic Planning Board, set up 
to give advice to the Government on the 
best use of the economic resources of the 
United Kingdom, sits under a chairman 
appointed by the Government and includes 
representatives of industry and of the trade 
unions as well as a number of senior govern- 
ment officials. 

There is in my country hardly a Govern- 
ment department that does not have an 
advisory or a consultative body on which 
there are representatives of organized em- 
ployers and organized workers, and this kind 
of co-operation is not confined to permanent 
standing bodies, because frequently the Gov- 
ernment has need of an independent examina- 
tion of social and industrial problems and 
wishes to entrust this examination to an 
independent body of experienced persons on 
whose judgment it can rely, and almost 
always such a body contains members who 
are drawn from industry. 

Now I believe that this readiness to give 
the Government the benefit of their exper- 
lence as men of affairs is of inestimable value 
to Government, but I also believe that it 
is of great benefit to industry itself, and I 
think both the trade unions and the em- 
ployers would agree with that... 


Mr. Macleod thought the tripartite ap- 
proach of the ILO is the right one not 
only in the international but in the national 
sphere. “Of course the machinery for con- 
sultation will differ but the conception of 
partnership should remain,” he said. “I do 
not believe that a country’s problems can 
be solved by governments alone or trade 
unions alone or employers alone—or, indeed, 
by any two of them but only by the united 
efforts of the three parties.” 


Director-General’s Reply 


The Director-General recalled, in his reply 
to the discussion on his Report, that in his 
Report he had raised a number of ques- 
tions about the future evolution of ILO 
activity. 

“Virtually every statement in the dis- 
cussion,” said Mr. Morse, “confirmed the 
importance of directing the ILO’s work 
towards the problems of the underdeveloped 
countries. The success of the ILO, as the 
Indian Worker Delegate put it, will be 
judged by what it can do to close the gap 
in social standards between the indus- 
trialized and less developed countries.” 
Otherwise, he warned, the ILO would cease 
to have any attraction to those who have 
been left behind. . 


Referring to the beginning of great 
changes in the societies of Asia, the Middle 
Fast, Africa and certain parts of Latin 
America, the Director-General said: “Social 
problems of these countries cannot any 
longer be seen in the perspective of a 
gradual relief of seemingly eternal poverty. 
They must be seen in terms of a dramatic 
race against time to create sound founda- 
tions for the new emerging society. It is 
a race in which the resources we dispose of 
are quite inadequate to the needs and 
opportunities for action.” 

Mr. Morse did not find that the dis- 
cussion called for a radical re-orientation 
of the ILO’s work towards new subjects or 
away from present fields of activity. The 
ILO must continue and extend its work 
in the fields of training, productivity and 
social security. 


“There has also been general agreement,” 


Mr. Morse found, “upon the worth of the 
ILO’s efforts to promote human rights. 
There is no question in my mind but that 
this is the fundamental aspect of our work 
without which the rest has but little value.” 

The Director-General commented on the 
affirmative response to the question in his 
Report whether the ILO should not expand 
its educational work. 


While workers’ education is already a well- 
established part of the ILO’s activities, man- 
agement development has up to now been 
dealt with in a partial way through activities 
concerned with raising productivity, training 
supervisors and promoting better human rela- 
tions. As yet we have no comprehensively 
conceived program in this field. The Con- 
ference has approved a resolution advocating 
such a program. I would judge from the 
discussions that there is broad support for 
the idea of such a program. The ILO will 
look to the employers particularly to make a 
positive contribution towards it. 


Credentials Committee 


The Conference refused to admit the 
government, employer and worker delegates 
from Hungary, as well as their technical 
advisers. 

The vote on the Government delegates 
was 142 in favour of refusal, 48 against, 
with 29 abstentions. The vote on the refusal 
to admit the employer delegate was 146 
for, 47 against, with 23 abstentions, and that 
on the refusal to admit the worker delegate 
146 for, 48 against, with 23 abstentions. 

The refusals of admission obtained the 
necessary two-thirds majority. 

The votes were taken on the basis of 
reports from the Conference’s credentials 
committee on objections laid down at the 
beginning of the session. 

In the debate on the question of the 
Hungarian delegates, Arthur H. Brown, 
Deputy Minister of Labour and head of the 
Canadian delegation, pointed out that when 


questions involving the possible rejection 
of government credentials involve objec- 
tions to government credentials which are 
also before the United Nations, the ILO 
has always refused to adopt a solution 
that would not conform to the attitude 
adopted by the United Nations. 

This policy was followed and given effect 
to by last year’s Conference in dealing with 
the objections taken to the credentials of 
the Hungarian Government delegation. It 
is a policy with which my Government is in 
general agreement. 


However, there are new and exceptional 
factors which are involved in the considera- 
tion of the credentials issue at this Con- 
ference arising out of the tragic developments 
which have recently taken place in Hungary. 

The callous execution of Imre Nagy and 
General Maleter has shown that the persons 
who now control the fate of the Hungarian 
people have remained untouched by the 
world-wide condemnation which followed 
their utter disregard for the assurances given 
that these victims would not be molested... 
The fact that the information concerning 
these brutal executions was first made known 
from a Moscow source is a reminder of the 
part played by the Soviet Government in the 
matter... 

Mr. Brown expressed regret that the 
Conference was not permitted to adopt an 
emergency resolution condemning the execu- 
tions. “It is my conviction that a Con- 
ference resolution, which could also have 
been transmitted to the United Nations, 
would have had a wide impact upon and 
response from world opinion,” he said. 

The Canadian Government Delegates 
would vote to reject the credentials of the 
Hungarian government delegation and of 
the Hungarian worker and employer dele- 
gations, he announced. 

“In doing so,’ he went on, “I should 
like to make it clear that this action is 
without prejudice to whatever position my 
Government might deem it appropriate to 
take in the light of the then existing 
circumstances when the basic issue concern- 
ing the Hungarian Government delegates 1s 
under further consideration by the United 
Nations.” : 

The credentials committee also decided 
that it was not in a position to receive 
objections which had been lodged against 
the nomination of the workers’ delegation 
of the Union of South Africa, Italy, France, 
Chile and Spain, on the grounds that these 
objections were based on facts and allega- 
tions which had already been examined at 
previous sessions. 

The Conference was called on to take 
a, decision on the question of whether em- 
ployer delegates from certain Eastern Euro- 
pean countries should be seated as titular 
members of the technical committees, con- 
trary to the recommendation of a majority 
of the Employers’ Group. 
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Employer delegates of Albania, Byelo- 
russia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, the USSR and Yugo- 
slavia requested the Conference to seat 
them as titular members on the committees. 
Their proposal was defeated. The vote was 
53 for, 115 against, with 51 abstentions. 

A proposal was then put forward by the 
government delegates of France, Italy, 
Pakistan and the United Kingdom that 
these employer delegates should be seated 
in the committees as deputy members. This 
proposal was also defeated, the voting being 
63 for, 97 against, with 53 abstentions 


Canadian Participation 


Canadian Government Delegates were ap- 
pointed to six committees at the Confer- 
ence: selection, resolutions, discrimination, 
health services, fishermen, and hours of 
work. A. H. Brown was named Chairman 
of the committee on discrimination. 

The Canadian Employer Delegate and 
his advisers were appointed to six com- 


mittees, as follows: H. McD. Sparks to the 
selection committee; J. M. Soules to the 
resolutions committee, of which he was 
named Vice Chairman; J. R. Kimpton to 
the committee on discrimination; D. A. 
Page to the committee on health services; 
J. W. Stewart to the committee on fisher- 
men; and K. G. K. Baker to the committee 
on hours of work. 

The Canadian Worker Delegate and his 
advisers were appointed to seven commit- 
tees, as follows: Claude Jodoin and Kalman 
Kaplansky to the selection committee; 
Claude Jodoin to the resolutions committee, 
of which he was named Vice Chairman; 
Kalman Kaplansky to the committee on 
discrimination, of which he was named a 
Vice Chairman; Edouard Iarose to the com- 
mittee on plantations; J. C. Nicholson to 
the committee on health services; A. A. 
Hutchinson to the ommittee on fishermen; 
and M. R. Mathieu to the ommittee on 
hours of work. 

The delegates were listed and identified 
in the June issue, page 621. 


Text of Convention Concerning Discrimination in respect of 
Employment and Occupation 


The General Conference of the Inter- 

national Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Forty-second Session on 4 June 1958, 
and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to discrimina- 
tion in the field of employment and 
occupation, which is the fourth item on 
the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that the proposals shall 
take the form of an international Con- 
vention, 

Considering that the Declaration of Phila- 
delphia affirms that all human beings, 
irrespective of race, creed or sex, have 
the right to pursue both their material 
well-being and their spiritual develop- 
ment in conditions of freedom and 
dignity, of economic security and equal 
opportunity, and 

Considering further that discrimination 
constitutes a violation of rights enun- 
ciated by the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights; 


adopts this 25th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-eight 
the following Convention, which may be cited 
as the Discrimination (Employment and 
Occupation) Convention, 1958: 


Article 1 


1. For the purpose of this Convention the 
term “discrimination” includes— 

(a) any distinction, exclusion or preference 
made on the basis of race, colour, sex, 
religion, political opinion, national ex- 
traction, or social origin which has the 
effect of nullifying or impairing equality 
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of opportunity or treatment in employ- 
ment or occupation; 

(b) such other distinction, exclusion or pre- 
ference which has the effect of nullifying 
or impairing equality of opportunity or 
treatment in employment or occupation 
as may be determined by the Member 
concerned after consultation with repre- 
sentative employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations, where such exist, and with 
other appropriate bodies. 


2. Any distinction, exelusion or preference 
in respect of a particular job based on the 
inherent requirements thereof shall not be 
deemed to be discrimination. 


3. For the purpose of this Convention the 
terms “employment” and “occupation” include 
access to vocational training, access to em- 
ployment and to particular occupations, and 
terms and conditions of employment. 


Article 2 


Each Member for which this Convention is 
in force undertakes to declare and pursue 
a national policy designed to promote, by 
methods appropriate to national conditions 
and practice, equality of opportunity and 
treatment in respect of employment and 
occupation, with a view to eliminating any 
discrimination in ‘respect thereof. 


Article 3 


Each Member for which this Convention 
is in force undertakes, by methods appro- 
priate to national conditions and practice— 
(a) to seek the co-operation of employers’ 

and workers’ organizations and other 
appropriate bodies in promoting the 
acceptance and observance of this policy; 
(b) to enact such legislation and to promote 
such educational programmes as may be 
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calculated to secure the acceptance and 
observance of the policy; 

(c) to repeal any statutory provisions and 
modify any administrative instructions 
or practices which are inconsistent with 
the policy; 

(d) to pursue the policy in respect of em- 
ployment under the direct control of a 
national authority; 

(e) to ensure observance of the policy in 
the activities of vocational guidance, 
vocational training and placement sery- 
ices under the direction of a national 
authority; 

(f) to indicate in its annual reports on the 
application of the Convention the action 
taken in pursuance of the policy and 
the results secured by such action. 


Article 4 


Any measures affecting an individual who 
is justifiably suspected of, or engaged in, 
activities prejudicial to the security of the 
State shall not be deemed to be discrimina- 


tion, provided that the individual concerned . 


shall have the right to appeal to a com- 
petent body established in accordance with 
national practice. 


Article 5 


1. Special measures of protection or assist- 
ance provided for in other Conventions or 
Recommendations adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference shall not be deemed 
to be discrimination. 

2. Any Member may, after consultation 
with representative employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, where such exist, determine 
that other special measures designed to 
meet the particular requirements of persons 
who, for reasons such as sex, age, disable- 
ment, family responsibilities or social or 
cultural status, are generally recognized to 
require special protection or assistance, shall 
not be deemed to be discrimination. 


Article 6 


Each Member which ratifies this Conven- 
tion undertakes to apply it to non-metro- 
politan territories in accordance with the 
provisions of the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. 


Article 7 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director- 
General of the International Labour Office 
for registration. 


Article 8 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International 
Labour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Director-General. 

2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. 

3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Members twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has 
been registered. 


Article 9 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the 


Convention first comes into force, by an 
act communicated to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office for regis- 
tration. Such denunciation shall not take 
effect until one year after the date on 
which it is registered. 

2. Hach Member which has ratified this 
Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period 
of ten years mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, exercise the right of denunciation 
provided for in this Article, will be bound 
for another period of ten years and, there- 
after, may denounce this Convention at the 
expiration of each period of ten years under 
the terms provided for in this Article. 


Article 10 


1. The Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office shall notify all Members 
of the International Labour Organization of 
the registration of all ratifications and 
denunciations communicated to him by the 
Members of the Organization. 

2. When notifying the Members of the 
Organization of the registration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Direc- 
tor-General shall draw the attention of the 
Members of the Organization to the date 
upon which the Convention will come into 
force. 


Article 11 


The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations for 
registration in accordance with Article 102 
of the Charter of the United Nations full 
particulars of all ratifications and acts of 
denunciation registered by him in accordance 
with the provisions of the preceding Articles. 


Article 12 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office shall present to the General 
Conference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall examine the desirability 
of placing on the agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision in whole or 
it part, 

Article 18 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new 
Convention revising this Convention in whole 
or in part, then, unless the new Convention 
otherwise provides— 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure in- 
volve the immediate denunciation of this 
Convention, notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of Article 9 above, if and when 
the new revising Convention shall have 
come into force; = 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratifica- 
tion by the Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but 
have not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 14 


The English and French versions of the 
text of this Convention are equally authori- 
tative. 
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Text of Recommendation Concerning Discrimination in respect 
of Employment and Occupation 


The General Conference of the Interna- 

tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Forty-second Session on 4 June 1958, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to discrimina- 
tion in the field of employment and 
occupation, which is the fourth item on 
the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommendation 
supplementing the Discrimination (Em- 
ployment and Occupation) Convention, 
1958; 

adopts this 25th day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and fifty-eight 
the following Recommendations, which may 
be cited as the Discrimination (Employment 
and Occupation) Recommendation, 1958; 

The Conference recommends that each 
Member should apply the following pro- 
visions: 

I. DEFINITIONS 


1. (1) For the purpose of this Recom- 
mendation the term “discrimination” in- 
cludes— 

(a) any distinction, exclusion or preference 
made on the basis of race, colour, sex, 
religion, political opinion, national ex- 
traction, or social origin which has the 
effect of nullifying or impairing equality 
of opportunity or treatment in employ- 
ment or occupation; 

(bo) such other distinction, exclusion or pre- 
ference which has the effect of nullifying 
or impairing equality of opportunity or 
treatment in employment or occupation 
as may be determined by the Member 
concerned after consultation with repre- 
sentative employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations, where such exist, and with other 
appropriate bodies. 

(2) Any distinction, exclusion or prefer- 
ence in respect of a particular job based on 
the inherent requirements thereof is not 
deemed to be discrimination. 

(3) For the purpose of this Recommenda- 
tion the terms “‘employment” and “occupa- 
tion” include access to vocational training, 
access to employment and particular occupa- 
aie and terms and conditions of employ- 
ment. 


II. FORMULATION AND APPLICATION OF POLICY 


2. Each Member should formulate a 
national policy for the prevention of dis- 
crimination in employment and occupation. 
This policy should be applied by means of 
legislative measures, collective agreements 
between representative employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations or in any other manner 
consistent with national conditions and prac- 
tice, and should have regard to the following 
principles: 

(a) the promotion of equality of opportunity 
and treatment in employment and occu- 
pation is a matter of public concern; 

(6) all persons should, without discrimina- 
tion, enjoy equality of opportunity and 
treatment in respect of— 

(1) access to vocational guidance and 
placement services; 
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(ii) access to training and employment 
of their own choice on the basis of 
individual suitability for such train- 
ing or employment; 

(iii) advancement in accordance with 
their individual character, experi- 
ence, ability and diligence; 

(iv) security of tenure of employment; 

(v) remuneration for work of equal 
value; 

(vi) conditions of work including hours 
of work, rest periods, annual holi- 
days with pay, occupational safety 
and occupational! health measures, 
as well as social security measures 
and welfare facilities and benefits 
provided in connection with employ- 
ment; 

(c) government agencies should apply non- 
discriminatory employment policies in 
all their activities; 

(d) employers should not practise or coun- 
tenance discrimination in engaging or 
training any person for employment, in 
advancing or retaining such person in 
employment, or.in fixing terms and con- 
ditions of employment; nor should any 
person or organization obstruct or inter- 
fere, either directly or indirectly, with 
employers in pursuing this principle; 

(e) in collective negotiations and industrial 
relations the parties should respect the 
principle of equality of opportunity and 
treatment in employment and occupa- 
tion, and should ensure that collective 
agreements contain no provisions of a 
discriminatory character in respect of 
access to, training for, advancement in 
or retention of employment or in respect 
of the terms and conditions of em- 
ployment; 

(f) employees’ and workers’ organizations 
should not practise or countenance dis- 
crimination in respect of admission, 
retention of membership or participation 
in their affairs. 

3. Each Member should— 

(a) ensure application of the principles of 
non-discrimination— 

(i) in respect of employment under the 
direct control of a national author- 
ity; 

(ii) in the activities of vocational guid- 
ance, vocational training and place- 
ment services under the direction of 
a national authority; 

(b) promote their observance, where prac- 
ticable and necessary, in respect of other 

employment and other vocational 
guidance, vocational training and 
placement services by such methods 
as— 

(1) encouraging state, provincial or local 
government departments or agencies 
and industries and undertakings 
operated under public ownership or 
control to ensure the application of 
the principles; 

(ii) making eligibility for contracts in- 
volving the expenditure of public 
funds dependent on observance of 
the principles; 

(iii) making eligibility for grants to 
training establishments and for a 


licence to operate a private employ- 
ment agency or a private vocational 
guidance office dependent on observ- 
ance of the principles. 


4. Appropriate agencies, to be assisted 
where practicable by advisory committees 
composed of representatives of employers’ 
and workers’ organizations, where such exist, 
and of other interested bodies, should be 
established for the purpose of promoting 
application of the policy in all fields of 
public and private employment, and in par- 
ticular— 


(a) to take all practicable measures to foster 
public understanding and acceptance of 
the principles of non-discrimination; 


(b) to receive, examine and investigate com- 
plaints that the policy is not being 
observed and, if necessary by concilia- 
tion, to secure the correction of any 
practices regarded as in conflict with 
the policy; and 

(c) to consider further any complaints which 
cannot be effectively settled by con- 


ciliation and to render opinions or issue ~ 


decisions concerning the manner in which 
discriminatory practices revealed should 
be corrected. 


5. Hach Member should repeal any. statu- 
tory provisions and modify any administra- 
tive instructions or practices which are 
inconsistent with the policy. 


6. Application of the policy should not 
adversely affect special measures designed 
to meet the particular requirements of per- 
sons who, for reasons such as sex, age, 
disablement, family responsibilities or social 


or cultural status are generally recognized 
to require special protection or assistance. 

7. Any measures affecting an individual 
who is justifiably suspected of, or engaged 
in, activities prejudicial to the security of 
the State should not be deemed to be 
discrimination, provided that the individual 
concerned has the right to appeal to a 
competent body established in accordance 
with national practice. 

8. With respect to immigrant workers of 
foreign nationality and the members of their 
families, regard should be had to the pro- 
visions of the Migration for Employment 
Convention (Revised), 1949, relating to 
equality of treatment and the provisions 
of the Migration for Employment Recom- 
mendation (Revised), 1949, relating to the 
lifting of restrictions on access to employ- 
ment. 

9. There should be continuing co-operation 
between the competent authorities, represen- 
tatives of employers and workers and appro- 
priate bodies to consider what further posi- 
tive measures may be necessary in the light 
of national conditions to put the principles 
of non-discrimination into effect. 


III. Co-oRDINATION OF MEASURES FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION 
IN ALL FIELDS 


10. The authorities responsible for action 
against discrimination in employment and 
oceupation should co-operate closely and 
continuously with the authorities responsible 
for action against discrimination in other 
fields in order that measures taken in all 
fields may be co-ordinated. 





139th Session of ILO Governing Body 


Two resolutions adopted by the 42nd 
International Labour Conference, those on 
human rights and on measures to promote 
employment and action against unemploy- 
ment (see above), will be transmitted 
immediately to the United Nations, it was 
decided at the 139th Session of the ILO 
Governing Body. 

The meeting opened May 30, prior to the 
opening of the Conference, and held its last 
sitting June 27, after the close of the Con- 
ference. 

The Governing Body also decided to 
communicate to the U.N. Economic and 
Social Council the report on the world 
employment situation that had been pre- 
pared by ILO Director-General David A. 
Morse. 

Mr. Morse’s report stressed the need for 
advance planning by governments to enable 
prompt action to be taken to “forestall or 
counter any unexpected turn for the worse 
in the world employment situation”. 

Ambassador Julio Barboza-Carneiro of 
Brazil was elected Chairman of the Govern- 
ing Body for 1958-59. He succeeds Emilio 


Calderon Puig, Mexico government repre- 
sentative on the Governing Body. Pierre 
Waline of France and Sir Alfred Roberts, 
United Kingdom, were re-elected Employer 
and Worker Vice-Chairmen, respectively. 


World Employment Situation 


The report on the world employment 
situation notes that after several years in 
which unemployment was of limited import- 
ance in most economically developed coun- 
tries, it has now become a matter of special 
concern to governments, employers and 
workers. Attention is focused in particular 
on the current recession in the United 
States, which, though by no means so severe 
as the crises of the 1930’s, is nevertheless 
the most serious since the Second World 
War. 

In Western Europe, some slackening of 
the rate of growth of industrial production 
has also resulted in relatively small in- 
creases in unemployment. 

Most of the current rise in unemployment 
appears to be associated with a slackening 
in demand for, and consequently in output 
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of, manufactured goods, and in some coun- 
tries, building. A few of the factors that 
have played a role in present economic 
difficulties are the reduced investment in 
capital goods, reductions in inventories, 
credit controls, and, in the United States, 
the decline in the demand for automobiles. 

There is little evidence at the present 
time of any close relationship between the 
conditions leading to unemployment in 
Europe and in North America. To date the 
present unemployment is not an example of 
the classic case where a recession in one 
country tends to spread throughout the 
world. 

Rather there has been a tendency for the 
boom in the production of capital goods to 
come to an end at roughly the same time 
in Europe and North America. At a later 
stage, of course, the situation may change. 

The 1948-49 recession in the United States 
was followed by a balance of payments 
crisis in Europe. The 1953-54 recession, on 
the other hand, had relatively little effect 
on the economy of the rest of the world. 
Accordingly, the points that follow must be 
regarded as highly speculative. 

There appears to be two quite separate 
ways in which a recession in the United 
States may affect employment in the rest 
of the world: 

1. a decline in United States demand for 
exports from other countries may result in 
a corresponding fall in the level of total 
demand in these countries; 

2. a fall in these countries’ exports to the 
United States may result in a decline in 
their earnings of foreign exchange and con- 
sequently in their purchases of goods from 
other countries, especially those that require 
payment in dollars. 

In order to prevent too great a decline 
in its foreign exchange reserves, a country 
may have to restrict its imports directly 
by import or exchange control, or check 
the demand for imports indirectly by 
measures of fiscal and monetary policy 
which will reduce internal demand. 

Action of the first type may cause unem- 
ployment in certain industries due to short- 
age of imported raw materials, while action 
of the second type may cause more wide- 
spread unemployment. 


National Measures against Unemployment 


The national measures against unemploy- 
ment described in the ILO paper are 
grouped under four main headings accord- 
ing to whether they are designed to deal 
with unemployment arising from lack of 
demand, unemployment arising from diffi- 
culties in the organization of the employ- 
ment market, unemployment in depressed 
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areas, and unemployment and underemploy- 
ment in underdeveloped countries. 

Particular attention is given to measures 
concerned with unemployment arising from 
lack of demand, because of the prevalence 
of this type of unemployment in certain 
countries at the present time. 

One of the most striking trends of eco- 
nomic and social policy in the last two 
decades is the development of a whole 
series of new remedies against this type 
of unemployment. At the same time many 
old ideas have been discarded. 

Pubhe works programs and tax and credit 
policies are among the weapons govern- 
ments can use. Many governments have 
established reserves of public works pro- 
grams, and some offer inducements to 
private concerns to set up “crisis reserves” — 
funds set aside during periods of prosperity 
to be used during recessions. 

Tax reductions may take many forms— 
lower income and corporate taxes, larger 
tax allowances for depreciation. Credit 
policies may also be used so as to encourage 
increased spending. 

Recent trends in economic policy have 
also led to the creation of a series of ‘“‘built- 
in stabilizers” in most industrial countries. 
Among them are: 

The higher level of government spending, 
which is relatively unaffected by the factors 
that cause variations in private expenditure. 

Progressive income taxes: as incomes fall 
the tax levied on them falls at a faster 
rate. 

Unemployment insurance, which saves 
money in high employment periods and 
puts it back into circulation when unem- 
ployment rises. 

The stabilizing of the. incomes of fairly 
large groups of people through such devices 
as agricultural price support systems. 

The growing strength of trade unions 
and changes in the generally accepted views 
on wage policy which make unlikely a 
substantial reduction in wage rates. 

The cost for the community as a whole 
of frictional unemployment may be small 
compared with the advantages of freedom 
of choice and higher productivity that go 
with a flexible employment market. 

The costs involved may, however, be 
extremely serious for at least some of the 
individuals concerned and there is every 
reason to make the fullest use of the tech- 
niques that have been developed to keep 
these costs to a minimum. 


The present recession, which is already 
more severe than those of 1948-49 or 1953-54 
and may also last longer, is a challenge to 
governments, especially those of economically 
developed countries, to show that they will 
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Since August 16, 1956, no employee of 
the American Can Company’s Montreal 
plant has suffered a lost-time accident. Up 
to May 13, this meant that the plan had 
worked 2,200,000 man-hours without a lost- 
time accident. 

Before an audience of more than 500, 
the company and employees received several 
awards on May 13 for this outstanding 
achievement. 

In 1955, in this had 


accidents plant 


reached serious proportions. A senior man-— 


agement representative said that accident 
prevention was at a very low level at that 
time. Today, the picture is entirely changed. 
The company, in co-operation with the 
union, the Can Workers Union (CLC), 
decided to take action to improve accident 
prevention and to cut lost-time accidents. 
Only two of the company’s 65 plants have 
equalled the Montreal safety record 
attained as a result of this concentrated 
labour-management campaign, and in the 
province of Quebec only five of 2,200 plants 
registered with the Quebec Accident Pre- 
vention Association have reached the two 
million man-hour mark without lost-time 
accidents. 

One of the first steps in this broad pro- 
gram of accident prevention was to organize 
a joint labour-management safety com- 
mittee. Under the chairmanship of Per- 
sonnel Superintendent Stanley Jacob, this 
committee has worked to co-ordinate the 
safety program. 

The accident prevention committee meets 
once a month with the safety captains. The 
general accident prevention record in all 
the company’s Canadian plants is reviewed 
and then the accident prevention situation 
in the Montreal plant is studied. Hach 
safety captain reports for his department 
on his regular safety checks and also what 
action was taken as the result of his written 
reports. A representative of the Quebec 
Industrial Accident Prevention Association 
also attends each meeting. 

* * * 


The Marathon Mercury states that Mara- 
thon Corporation of Canada Limited has 
been awarded a Certificate of Achievement 
in the 1957 Paper Industry Safety Con- 
test conducted by the National Safety 
Council. 


The Marathon mill reduced, since 1956, 
the frequency rate of disabling injuries to 
a point below the average for all plants 
competing in its group of the Pulp and 
Paper Mills Division. 

Commenting on the award, Grant D. 
Ross, Manager of the Mill and Town 
Divisions, said that it was most gratifying 
to see the combined efforts of all acknow- 
ledged in this way. “I wish,” he said, “to 
personally congratulate the co-operative 
effort of our employees in their program to 
eliminate disabling injuries in our plant.” 

The 1956 frequency rate (1e., accidents 
per million hours worked) was [00s Ls 
1957, this was reduced to 6.42 while the 
average for the group was 7.33. 


* * * 


Two labour-management committees are 
presently functioning at Le Droit, one of 
Ottawa’s large daily newspapers. One is 
made up of four shop employees, repre- 
senting the hand and machine typesetting 
department, the stereotyping and rotary 
press department, and a representative of 
the company. The second consists of two 
commercial printing employees, represent- 
ing typesetting and presses, and a repre- 
sentative of the company. 

The newspaper’s LMPC has been meeting 
regularly since March 1957. Suggestions 
made are given immediate consideration 
first with the employee making the sug- 
gestion, and then with the heads of the 
departments concerned. At the next meeting 
the employer’s representative reports on 
the decisions made and gives explanations 
why any ideas not accepted have been 
rejected. Workers are free to comment on 
the company’s decisions and, should the 
occasion arise, to present the suggestion 
again in a different form. 

Among suggestions already accepted are: 
purehase of an additional number of tape 
machines for sticking plates; replacing the 
large wooden type with lead type, cast with 
new moulds; agreement between the varl- 
ous departments concerning the way in 
which certain new words should be written, 
and a new method of translating comic 
strips. 










Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 
field representatives located in_key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 







Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during June. The Board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered five representation votes, 
and granted one application for revocation 
of certification. During the month the 
Board received eight applications for cer- 
tification and allowed the withdrawal of 
one application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. General Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers, Local 979, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of driver-helpers and warehouse em- 
ployees of Hill the Mover (Canada) Lim- 
ited, operating in and out of its Winnipeg 
terminal (L.G., June, p. 628). 

2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of maintenance 
and service personnel employed by TransAir 
Limited, St. James, Man. (L.G., July, p. 
754). 


3. International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America, Local 990, on behalf of a unit 
of employees of Superior Cartage (Lake- 
head) Limited, Fort William, Ont. (L.G., 
July, p. 755). 


4. Chalk River Technicians and Tech- 
nologists, Local No. 1568 (CLC), on behalf 
of a unit of technicians employed by 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited at Chalk 
River, Ont. The American Federation of 
Technical Engineers intervened. (L.G., July, 
Duron). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. Warehousemen & Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, applicant, 
and MacCosham Storage and Distributing 
Company Limited, Kingston, Ont., respond- 
ent. (L.G., July, p. 754) (Returning Officer: 
G. A. Lane). 
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2. International Association of Machin- 
ists, applicant, and Pacific Western Airlines 
Ltd., Vancouver, respondent (L.G., July, 
p. 754) (Returning Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Warehousemen & Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, applicant, and 
Dew Moving and Warehousing Limited, 
Toronto, respondent (L.G., July, p. 754) 
(Returning Officer: T. B. McRae). 

4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local Union No. 880, In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, Leamington Transport 
(Western) Limited, Winnipeg, respondent, 
and W. C. Austin, intervener (L.G., July, 
p. 755). The Board directed that only the 
name of the applicant union be on the 
ballot. (Returning Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

5. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, respondent 
(Office of Data Centre, Montreal) (13.G., 
July, p. 755) (Returning Officer: C. E. 
Poirier). 


Revocation of Certification Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification affecting W. K. 
Gutteridge, et al, applicants, International 
Association of Machinists, respondent and 
Eastern Air Lines Inc., respondent (L.G., 
July, p. 755). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Warehousemen & Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 





This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and the, Industrial Relations 


Branch of the Department. 





men and Helpers of America, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of C. A. Fraser 
Limited, Toronto. (Investigating Officer: 
T. B. McRae). 

2. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Ind., on behalf of a unit of longshore- 
men employed by the Seaway Forwarding 
Agencies Limited, Sarnia, Ont. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

3. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Northern Radio-Radio 
Nord Inc., Rouyn, Que. (Investigating Off- 
cer: C. E. Poirier). 


4. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Smith Transport 


Limited operating in and out of terminals 
located in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

5. Chalk River Atomic Energy Drafts- 
men, Local No. 1569 (CLC), on behalf of 
a unit of draftsmen employed by Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited at Chalk River, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: G. A. Lane). 

6. Canadian Guards Association, on behalf 
of a unit of security guards employed by 
Canadian Arsenals Limited at Long Branch, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 

7. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, on 
behalf of a unit of yardmasters employed 
by The New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany in its Canada Southern Division. 
(Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and _ certificates given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and, interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations (Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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8. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
on behalf of a unit of locomotive engineers 
employed by the Canadian National Rail- 
ways in its Newfoundland District (Inves- 
tigating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 


Application for Certiflcation Withdrawn 


United Steelworkers of America, applicant, 
and Canadian Arsenals Limited, respondent 
(Gun Ammunition Division, Lindsay, Ont.) 
(L.G., June, p. 628). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Eastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Montreal, and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1845 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

2. B.C. Airlines Limtied, Vancouver, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

3. Clarke Steamship Company, Quebec; 
Albert G. Baker Limited, Quebec; Quebec 
Terminals Limited, Quebec; and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees (Conciliation Officers: R. Trépanier 
and R. Duquette). 

4. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, Local 16-14 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. Marine Industries Limited, Montreal, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officers: R. Trépanier and R. Duquette). 

6. The J. P. Porter Company Limited, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officers: R. Trépanier and R. 
Duquette). 

7. Canadian Dredge and Dock Company 
Limited, Toronto, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

8. Russell Construction Limited, Toronto, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

9. McNamara Construction Company Li- 
mited, Toronto, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

10. Eldorado Mining and Refining Com- 
pany, Port Hope, and United Mine Workers 
of America, District 50, Regina 77, Local 
13173 (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 
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11. Canadian Pacific Transport Company 
Limited, Winnipeg, and Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and Other 
Transport Workers, Division 198 (‘Concilia- 
tion Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

12. Pacific Tanker Company Limited and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 


13. Northland Navigation Company Lim- 
ited and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

14. Union Steamships Limited and Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer?) G: R:oCurrie). 


15. Radio Roberval Ine. and the Syn- 
dicate of Employees of CHRL (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Duquette). 


16. Marine Industries Limited (Dredging 
Division) and National Association of Mar- 
ine Engineers of Canada Inc. (Conciliation 
Officers: R. Trépanier and R. Duquette). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Construction Contractors of White- 
horse, Yukon Territory, Poole Construction 
Company Limited, Dawson and Hall Lim- 
ited, Whitehorse, Y.T., and Local 2499, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Jomers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
D.S. Tysoe) (L.G., July, p. 755). 


2. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Vancouver, and General Truck Drivers and 
Helpers Union, Local 3 (Conciliation Offi- 
eer) DwS. Tysoe) (L:Gsi duly, p. 755): 


3. Clarke Steamship Company Limited, 
Quebec; Albert G. Baker Limited, Quebec; 
Quebec Terminals Limited, Quebec; and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees (Conciliation Officer: R. 
Duquette) (see above). 


4. Kastern Canada Stevedoring Company 
Limited, Montreal and International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, Local 1845 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier) (see above). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (Din- 
ing, Cafe and Buffet Car Employees) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (no 
previous conciliation officer appointed). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was established in June to deal with 
a dispute between the Newfoundland Em- 
ployers Association Limited, St. John’s, and 
Longshoremen’s Protective Union (St. 
John’s) (L.G., June, p. 630) with Prof. 
Moses M. Morgan, St. John’s, as Chairman. 
Prof. Morgan was appointed on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members 
Capt. M. G. Dalton and Lawrence J. Daly, 
both of St. John’s, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 


2. A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was established in June to deal with a 
dispute between the Union Steamships and 
Tidewater Shipping Company, Vancouver 
and National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. and Canadian Mer- 
chant Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., Nov. 1957, 
p. 1320) with Adam Bell, Victoria, as 
Chairman. Mr. Bell was appointed in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, P. E. Ayrhart and 
Elwyn Hopkins, both of Vancouver, who 
were previously appointed on the nomina- 
tion of the companies and unions respec- 
tively. 


Board Reports Received During Month 


1. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, N. M. Paterson 
and Sons Limited, Colonial Steamships 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited, Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited, Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada, Beaconsfield Steamships 
Limited and Sincennes-McNaughton Line 
Limited, La Verendrye Line Ltd.) and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (L.G., May, p. 495). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 

2. Western Union Telegraph Company, 
Cable Division, and American Communica- 
tions Association (L.G., April, p. 391). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Following Board Procedure 


Quebec North Shore and Labrador Rail- 
way Company and Lodge 767, International 
Association of Machinists, Local 96, Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees 
and Lodge 217, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America (L.G., July, p. 756). 


Strike Following Board Procedure 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Service) 
and Canadian National Railways (Pacific 
Coast Service) and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Ine. 
(L.G., June, p. 6383). Stoppage of work 
occurred on CPR vessels on June 24. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Association of Lake Carriers (Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
N.M. Paterson & Sons Limited, Colonial Steamships Limited, 
Upper Lakes & St. Lawrence Transportation Company Limited, 
Mohawk Navigation Company Ltd., Hall Corporation of Canada, 
Beaconsfield Steamships Limited, and Sincennes-McNaughton 


Line Limited) 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act in this matter presents herewith 
its unanimous report. 

The Board was composed of: H. Carl 
Goldenberg, Esq., QC, Chairman; Francis 
Gerity, Esq., nominee of the employer; 
and Colin A. Gravenor, Esq., nominee of 
the bargaining agent. 


Proceedings before the Board opened in 
Montreal on May 12, 1958, and were con- 
tinued at various dates thereafter. Each 
party presented its case at length and was 
afforded an opportunity for rebuttal. 

Having heard and examined the sub- 
missions of the parties, the Board unani- 
mously finds and recommends as is here- 
inafter set out. 
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During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District, and 
the Association of Lake Carriers, Mont- 
real, (Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
N. M. Paterson & Sons Limited, Colonial 
Steamships Limited, Upper Lakes & St. 
Lawrence Transportation Company Lim- 
ited, Mohawk Navigation Company Ltd., 
Hall Corporation of Canada, Beaconsfield 
Steamships Limited, and Sincennes-Mc- 
Naughton Line Limited). 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of H. Car] Goldenberg, QC, Montreal, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Francis Gerity, 
Toronto, and Colin A. Gravenor, Mont- 
real, nominees of the companies and 
unions respectively. 

‘ The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 


Part I 
General Considerations 


The Board finds it necessary at the 
outset to consider the general situation of 
the industry, a subject with which both 
parties dealt fully in their submissions. 
Our recommendations must be read in the 
light of our consideration of these submis- 
sions since the absence of agreement 
between the parties on the principal matters 
in dispute arises from a wide disparity in 
their views on the general condition of the 
industry and its prospects for profitable 
employment. 

It is the planned opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway in the early spring of 
the year 1959 which weighs heavily with 
the parties. The employer submits that: “It 
is of the utmost importance in these pro- 
ceedings to recognize that the Companies 
are now in the midst of what is in all 
probability the most critical period in the 
history of the industry.” 

The union says: “There are, nevertheless, 
certain advantages which the Canadian 
Great Lakes Shipping Industry will derive 
from this project and which, incidentally, 
have an important bearing on the merits 
of the various requests of the unlicensed 
employees.” 

The Board has, therefore, felt it neces- 
sary to give consideration to these diverse 
views on the probable effects of the Seaway 
development. 

The employer filed with the Board as 
part of its submission a copy of the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Coasting 
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Trade, which was tabled in the House of 
Commons during the course of these pro- 
ceedings, and invited our particular atten- 
tion to pages 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 107, 115 
and 136 paragraph E thereof. In order to 
show the nature of the problem involved 
and its bearing upon this dispute, we here 
reproduce only one paragraph appearing 
on page 107 of the Report: 

The greatest concern expressed was with 
respect to the future of Canadian registered 
lakers in competition for inland bulk car- 
goes, including the inland movement of grain 
destined for export. The trades at stake 
are both coasting and international. The 
fears appear justified. Under present tax 
structures, a specialized ocean-going bulk ear- 
rier on ae registry may have an advantage 
not only over a Canadian registered laker 
built in Canada but also over one built in 
the United Kingdom or otherwise acquired 
at comparable costs. While existing lakers 
would be operated for their remaining useful 
life, competition may force Canadian opera- 
tors to arrange in future for the seasonal 
chartering of suitable United Kingdom 
vessels built for the purpose. 


(The emphasis supplied is ours.) 

The Report, as is generally known, is 
the result of an exhaustive inquiry by the 
Commission and is based on oral and 
written submissions and other material pre- 
sented in the course of lengthy hearings 
at the various ports and in other places 
across Canada. This Board must take 
cognizance of its findings. 

Our analysis of the situation leads us 
to conclude that the industry and, therefore, 
its employees face an uncertain future, 
which lends emphasis to the difficulties with 
which we have been confronted. This 
uncertainty arises from the competition 
which is in prospect from ships of Common- 
wealth and foreign registry. It must be 
conceded that these ships can be built and 
operated at substantially lower cost than 
the ships of the Association of Lake Car- 
riers. The employer has not hitherto had 
to meet such competition except from such 
small vessels as have been able to pass 
through the St. Lawrence Canal system, 
a requirement that severely restricted their 
carrying capacity. 

Stability with its necessary ingredient, 
labour peace, is considered by the Board 
to be essential at this time. The Board 
recognizes the fact that the employees 
have made very substantial progress in 
wages, hours, and working conditions dur- 
ing the past few years. It is of the opinion 
that some of the further objectives which 
they may seek would be better deferred 
until the employer has had an opportunity 
to prepare to meet the anticipated com- 


petition. Amongst the problems which the 
employer faces are the tolls which will be 
charged for the use of the Seaway and 
the requirement of considerable financing 
to build replacements for obsolete ships 
which cannot be expected to use the new 
facilities economically. There are also other 
problems to be solved. 

WE ARE, THEREFORE, OF THE 
OPINION THAT THE INDUSTRY AT 
THIS STAGE MUST BE ASSURED OF 
A MINIMUM PERIOD OF STABILITY 
AND THAT THE MINIMUM IS AT 
LEAST TWO YEARS. ACCORDINGLY: 

(1) We recommend a two-year collective 
agreement, and this recommendation 
is basic. 

(2) We must also emphasize that our 
recommendations which now follow, 
considered as a whole, are, in our 
opinion, the maximum concessions 
that each party can fairly be asked 
to make at the present time. 


Part II 
Principal Issues 
1. Hours of Work (Union Demand No. 11) 


The union demands a normal work week 
of five days of eight hours each, Monday 
through Friday, and compensatory payment 
for all hours worked in excess of forty hours 
per week. The employer submits that the 
nature of the operation on the Great Lakes 
makes it physically impossible to inaugurate 
a regular forty-hour week. Since neither 
party was prepared to recede from its 
position, the door was closed to discussion 
of an alternative basis. 

Having considered the representations of 
the parties, the Board finds that three im- 
portant facts emerge, of which it must take 
cognizance: 

First: The industry is a seasonal one 
having some eight months of the year 
in which navigation can be safely con- 
ducted. Even where the full season of 
navigation is available to the employer, 
cargoes do not always offer so as to enable 
the ships to be continuously employed. 

Second: The nature of the cargo carried, 
together with the methods of loading and 
discharge, make rapid turn-around at ter- 
minal ports a prime consideration of efficient 
management. 

Third: It appears to us to be impossible 
for an owner operating on the Great Lakes 
to schedule his operation in such a way as 
to reproduce conditions of shore employ- 
ment to which a 5-day 40-hour week can 
be effectively applied. There is, further, 
an apparent difference between the shipping 
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operation on the Great Lakes and vessels 


operating in a regular and scheduled ferry 
service. 


Considering all of the foregoing, as well 
as the actual and potential competitive 
aspects of the Great Lakes operation, the 
Board finds that it cannot approve the 
union’s demand. However, since the em- 
ployees, owing to the nature of the employ- 
ment which they have voluntarily chosen, 
are not in a position to enjoy some of the 
benefits available to employees in other 
industries, the Board is of the opinion that 
they are entitled to a compensatory pay- 
ment in lieu thereof and, accordingly, 
FINDS AND RECOMMENDS AS FOL- 
LOWS: 


An employee shall receive 16 additional 
days’ pay provided he serves continuously 
aboard ship from the time of spring fit- 
out to the completion of lay-up in the 
fall, or has been absent for reasons satis- 
factory to the Master. 


In making this reeommendation the Board 
has taken cognizance of the provision of the 
last agreement entitling employees to 
receive 14 days’ pay in leu of vacation, if 
they have served continuously during the 
navigation season. The implementation of 
the Board’s recommendation should con- 
tribute toward a reduction in the rate of 
employee turn-over and will materially 
benefit the employee in the off-season of 
navigation when no ship-board employment 
is offering. In effect, the employee who 
serves continuously through the navigation 
season will receive a bonus which repre- 
sents a further substantial increase in wages. 
Combined with the payment in heu of 
vacation, he will draw pay for a full 30-day 
period following the termination of the 
navigation season. 


2. Wages (Union Demand No. 10) 

In the last agreement between the par- 
ties wages were on a 30-day monthly basis, 
8 hours per day. The union now demands 
wages on an hourly basis with an increase 
of 10c. per hour or $24.00 per month over 
and above the very substantial increase 
that 1s implicit in the proposed introduc- 
tion of the 40-hour 5-day week without 
reduction in pay. It was submitted to the 
Board and not denied by the union that 
the total of the increase thus proposed 
ranges from 37.3 per cent to 49.9 per cent 
for all categories of employees. An addi- 
tional percentage increase must ensue by 
reason of overtime necessarily incident to 
the employment of the vessels on each day 
of the navigation season. It was submitted 
by the employer that even without cal- 
culating the additional overtime, the pro- 
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posed wage increase would approximate 
$5.5 million. | 

Having given careful consideration to 
the submissions of the parties and having 
examined relevant facts, including existing 
wage schedules and earnings and changes 
in the consumer price index since January 
1, 1956, the Board rejects the wunion’s 
demand and RECOMMENDS AS FOL- 
LOWS: 


The rates of pay of the employees shall 
be increased for each classification of 
employment by 9 per cent, of which an 
increase of 5 per cent shall be retroactive 
to the beginning of the 1958 navigation 
season and the remaining 4 per cent 
shall become effective at the beginning 
of the 1959 navigation season. 

In making this recommendation the 


Board finds it cannot recommend the in- 
crease in overtime payments requested by 
the union. (Union Demand No. 19) 

3. Manning Scale (Union Demand No. 9) 

The union has requested that the em- 
ployer place in effect a minimum manning 
scale for each vessel as an integral part 
of the collective agreement. The employer 
maintains that its ships are more than 
adequately manned, that it is subject to 
and bound by the provisions of the Canada 
Shipping Act, and that the requirements of 
its underwriters must be met in maintaining 
adequate insurance to cover the fleets. 

The union’s proposal is new. There was 
no provision for a manning scale in pre- 
vious collective agreements between the 
parties and the Board notes that there 
is no such provision in the two collective 
agreements filed by the union with the 
Board. (Exhibit U-4 of the union brief 
and Exhibit U-15 filed in rebuttal.) In 
fact, the agreement in Exhibit U-4 sub- 
mitted to us contains a provision that 
manning is an exclusive function of manage- 
ment. Article XII of this Exhibit declares, 
inter alia, that “the laying off and calling 
to work of employees in connection with 
any reduction or increase in the working 
forces, are the exclusive functions of man- 
agement.” 

The basis of the employees’ contention is 
contained in Exhibit U-5, which purports to 
show a manning scale in respect of each 
vessel owned by the members of the Asso- 
ciation. The vessels mentioned vary very 
greatly in respect of age, dimension, method 
of propulsion, and deck machinery, which, 
of course, poses a very difficult problem to 
the Board in the consideration of the union’s 
proposal. No further satisfactory evidence 
was presented to the Board as to the 
manning scales on vessels of the employer’s 
fleet. 
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The adequate manning of steamships and 
the efficiency of personnel are generally 
conceded to be matters connected with the 
seaworthiness of the ship. In this respect 
the Board has taken notice of certain 
statutory provisions enacted by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, namely, The Canada 
Shipping Act, 1952, chapter 29, and The 
Criminal Code, 2-3 Elizabeth II, chapter 
51. The attention of both parties is drawn, 
more particularly, to Section 407 of the 
Canada Shipping Act, which reads as 
follows: 


407. (1) Every steamship registered in 
Canada shall be manned with a crew suffi- 
cient and efficient from the point of view 
of safety of life for the purpose of her 
intended voyage, and shall, during such voy- 
age, be kept so manned. 

(2) If any of the provisions of this section 
are not complied with in the case of any 
steamship, the owner, if in fault, is liable, 
in respect of each offence, to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, and the mas- 
ter, if in fault, is liable in respect of each 
offence, to a fine not exceeding two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 


Accordingly, while the Board finds that 
it cannot recommend specific manning 
scales, it does not envisage “the wholesale 
slashing of ship’s crews at the expense of 
the remaining personnel”, as suggested in 
the union’s brief. In its opinion such 
“wholesale” reductions might well con- 
stitute a violation of the foregoing statu- 
tory provisions. In addition, the employer 
must consider other applicable law and 
the basis of its insurance coverage. 

Connected with this demand is a union 
demand in respect to qualified electricians. 
The union brief says: 


As we have shown, it is a well-considered 
and authoritative opinion that the type of 
machinery of an electrical nature with which 
these employees work should be provided 
with a qualified electrician to keep it in safe 
operating order at all times. 


The Board has carefully examined Ex- 
hibit U-5 and finds, for example, in the 
case of one of the employers, Canada Steam- 
ship Lines Limited, that an electrician is in 
fact borne on every one of its large modern 
vessels where presumably electric deck 
machinery is fitted. This is also found to be 
the case in self-unloading vessels. In the 
absence of more precise information or 
proof on this matter the Board is not in 
a position to recommend the addition of 
electricians to the personnel as requested. 
The Board cannot help but take note of 
the fact that in another dispute which it is 
hearing, affecting the National Association 
of Marine Engineers, the latter is demand- 
ing an increase in wages in part because of 
the installation of new electrical equipment 
on vessels for which the engineers are said 
to be responsible. 


Part III 
Other Issues 


1. Vacation Pay (Union Demand No. 1)— 
The Board is advised that the parties have 
reached an understanding on this issue 
and recommends that effect be given to 
such understanding. 


2. Statutory Holidays (Union Demand 
No. 2)—The union demands penalty rates 
for work done on eight statutory holidays. 
The Board finds that this would involve 
a scheduling of steamship operations as in 
an industrial plant on shore, which is not 
practical, and, therefore, cannot recom- 
mend that this demand be granted. 


3. Other Conveniences (Union Demand 
No. 3)—The Board is advised that the 
parties have reached agreement on this 
demand except as to two items, and recom- 
mends that effect be given to such agree- 
ment. 

The remaining items in dispute are, first, 
a demand for the installation of electric 
fans if no other form of mechanical ven- 
tilation is provided. Due to the enumerated 
reasons given by the employer, we are 
unable to recommend that this demand be 
granted. 

Secondly, the union demands that crew 
quarters shall be painted once yearly and 
that the date of such painting shall be 
stencilled on the bulkhead of each room 
or compartment. THE BOARD RECOM- 
MENDS THAT IN THE INTERESTS 
OF MAINTAINING CLEAN AND TIDY 
QUARTERS, THE CREW QUARTERS 
SHALL BE PAINTED WHEN REASON- 
ABLY REQUIRED. 


4. Meals, Coffee and Light Lunches 
(Union Demand No. 4)—The Board finds 
that the union’s demand cannot be given 
practical effect on a steamship operation 
and therefore does not recommend that it 
be granted. 


5. Transportation (Union Demand No. 
5)—Clause (a) of this demand requests 
the payment of transportation to the homes 
of unlicensed personnel when a vessel is 
laid up on the close of its navigation for 
the season and also a refund of the fare 
from their homes to the vessel. THE 
BOARD RECOMMENDS THAT THE 
EMPLOYER SHALL FURNISH TRANS- 
PORTATION TO THE EMPLOYEE'S 
HOME BUT NOT TO EXCEED A DIS- 
TANCE OF 500 MILES, AND SHALL 
ALSO REFUND TO AN EMPLOYEE 
WHO SHALL HAVE SERVED THE EN- 
TIRE SEASON SINCE FIT-OUT OR 
WHO HAS BEEN ABSENT DUE TO ILL- 
NESS OR ACCIDENT, THE AMOUNT 
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OF HIS FARE FROM HIS HOME BUT 
NOT TO EXCEED A DISTANCE OF 500 
MILES. 


With respect to item (b) of this demand, 
the Board is advised that the parties have 
reached agreement thereon and recommends 
that such agreement be implemented. 

With respect to item (c), the Board is 
advised that agreement has been reached 
except with respect to the subsistence 
allowance. THE BOARD RECOMMENDS 
THAT THE RATE OF SUBSISTENCE 
ALLOWANCE BE FIXED AT $4.00 PER 
DAY IN ADDITION TO REGULAR 
WAGES. 

6. Room and Meal Allowance (Union 
Demand No. 6)—The Board is advised 
that the parties have agreed on a payment 
of $1.00 per meal and $4.00 for room per 
night when the employer does not provide 
room and board, and recommends that 
effect be given to this agreement. 

7. Tank, Bilge and Borler Cleaning 
(Union Demand No. 7)—Having heard the 
representations of the parties, the Board 
cannot recommend a penalty payment, as 
demanded by the union, when employees 
are required to clean tanks, bilges or 
inside boilers. 

8. Loss of Personal Belongings (Union 
Demand No. 8)—The Board is advised 
that agreement has been reached on this 
demand except with respect to certain of 
its wording, and RECOMMENDS THAT 
THE CLAUSE BE REWORDED BY 
MUTUAL AGREEMENT. 

9. Hours of Work for the Deck and 
Engine Departments (Union Demand No. 
12)—The Board cannot recommend that 
this demand be granted and deals with it 
further in its consideration of the demands 
made by the employer. 

10. Hours of Work of the Catering De- 
partment (Union Demand No. 13)—The 
Board finds that the clause in the last 
agreement between the parties relating to 
this matter is satisfactory and, therefore, 
does not recommend a change. 

11. Hours of Work when an Employee 
Fails to Report (Union Demand No. 14)— 
The Board is advised that the parties have 
reached agreement on this demand and 
recommends that effect be given to such 
agreement. 

12. Hours of Work when Vessel Sails 
Without a Full Complement (Union De- 
mand No. 15)—The Board has considered 
the counter-proposal made by the employer 
and recommends that effect be given 
thereto. 

13. Hours of Work—Replacements (Union 
Demand No. 16)—The Board is advised 
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that the parties have reached agreement on 
this demand and recommends that effect 
be given thereto. 

14. Hours of Work—Routine Duties 
(Union Demand No. 17)—The Board has 
considered the union’s demand and _ the 
counter-proposal of the employer. It does 
not find that it can recommend either 
proposal and, therefore, RECOMMENDS 
THAT THE PROVISIONS OF CLAUSE 
19(g) OF THE LAST COLLECTIVE 
AGREEMENT BE RETAINED. 


15. Fit-Out and Lay-Up (Union Demand 
No. 18)—The Board does not find that it 
can recommend that the union’s demand 
be granted but RECOMMENDS THAT 
THE EMPLOYER GIVE A PREFER- 
ENCE TO MEMBERS OF THE UNION 
IN HIRING EMPLOYEES FOR THE 
WORK OF FIT-OUT AND LAY-UP. 


16. Overtume and Overteme Payments 
(Union Demand No. 20)—The Board can- 
not recommend payment for 15 minutes 
in which to dress when employees not on 
regular duty are called for overtime work. 

17. Overtime and Overtime Payments for 
Work of Less than One Hour (Union De- 
mand No 21)—The Board is advised that 
the parties have reached agreement on 
this demand and recommends that effect 
be given to such agreement. 

18. Overtume and Overtime Payments for 
One-Half Hour Periods (Union Demand 
No. 22)—The Board is advised that the 
parties have reached agreement on this 
demand and recommends that effect be 
given to such agreement. 

19. Overtime and Overtime Payments for 
Less Than Two Hours (Union Demand No. 
23)—The Board RECOMMENDS THE 
RETENTION OF THE PROVISION OF 
THE LAST AGREEMENT IN THIS 
MATTER. 

20. Overtime and Overtime Payments in 
Port (Union Demand No. 24)—This is a 
demand for a new clause in the collective 
agreement which the Board does not find 
that it can recommend. 

21. Overtime and Overtime Payments— 
Firemen (Union Demand No. 25)—The 
Board cannot recommend that this demand 
be granted. 

22. Overtume and Overtime Payments— 
Check Sheets (Union Demand No. 26)— 
The Board is advised that the parties have 
reached agreement on this demand subject 
to a rewording of the proposed clause. It 
RECOMMENDS THAT THE CLAUSE 
BE WORDED AS FOLLOWS: 

At the completion of any overtime 
work the employee and the Officer in 
charge shall both sign duplicate daily 
overtime sheets, which shall be supplied 
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by the Company, recording the duration 
of such work, which shall be counter- 
signed and approved by the Master. In 
the event there is a disagreement, these 
overtime sheets shall be signed by both 
parties and marked “disputed” and 
referred to Article (4) of this agreement. 

One (1) copy of the sheet shall be given 

to the employee and the other retained 

by the Master. 

23. Longshore Work Done by Crew 
(Union Demand No. 27)—The Board has 
been advised that the parties have reached 
agreement on this demand and recommends 
that effect be given to such agreement. 

24. Steward’s Department (Union De- 
mand No. 28)—The Board finds that the 
clause in the last agreement dealing with 
this matter is satisfactory and does not 
recommend any change therein. 


Part IV 
Employer's Demands 


1. Hours of Work—Deckhands (Em- 
ployer’s Demand No. 1)—We have dealt 
with this question in Part III hereof 
under the heading “Hours of Work for the 
Deck and Engine Departments” (Union 
Demand No. 12). The union’s demand 
would further restrict the present work 
spread of 8 hours within a period of 16 
hours as provided by Clause 19 (a) of the 
last agreement. The employer’s position 
is that it should be able to obtain 8 hours’ 
work from the deckhands in any 24-hour 
period so that the hours of work and rest 
might be arranged in a way compatible 
with the actual operations of the vessels. 
Overtime is in any case paid outside the 
work spread which is provided. 

The Board appreciates the difficulties 
which have been encountered in giving 
effect to the clause of the last agreement 
and is of the opinion that if a more work- 
able arrangement could be mutually agreed 
upon, it would be of benefit to both parties. 
It must be obvious that by restricting the 
hours of work in which the deckhands may 
be employed these ratings, in comparison 
with other members of the crew, will receive 
excessive overtime payments with resultant 
ill-feeling among the crew members who 
regard themselves as the more highly skilled 
workers. However, having had regard to 
this situation and having thus given it 
point, the Board feels unable at this stage, 
in the absence of mutual agreement between 
the parties, to revert to a stage antecedent 
to the last contract. 

2. Employer's Demand No. 2—This de- 
mand is of the same general character as 
the preceding demand, and is presently 


covered by Clause 19 (g) of the collective 
agreement. For the same reasons, the 
Board is unable to recommend any change. 


3. Employer's Demand No. 3—The Board 
is in agreement with the employer’s 
submission and RECOMMENDS THAT 
Tian WOR Dis bANKSePRESENELY 
APPEARING IN CLAUSE 17 OF THE 
COLLECTIVE AGREEMENT SHOULD 
Beene P LACK Da BY ielEE aWORDS 
“WATER BOTTOMS”. 


The whole of the foregoing, comprising 
the unanimous report of the Board, is 
respectfully submitted this 12th 
June, 1958. 


day of 


(Sgd.) H. Cart GoLtpENBERG, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) F. Geriry, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Corin A. GRAVENOR, 
Member. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


‘Western Union Telegraph Company, Cable Division 


and 


American Communicctions Association 


Your Board of Conciliation, consisting 
of Mr. John J. Urie, employer nominee, 
and Mr. Jean Pare, union nominee, with 
His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson as 
Chairman, met the parties in the Federal 
Post Office Building in Montreal on May 
13 and 14, 1958, and heard the full evidence 
and representations of both parties with 
respect to the issues in dispute. 

The union representatives at the meetings 
on both these days were Mr. Victor Rabino- 
vitz, Counsel, and Mr. Frank Lenahan, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Local 11. 

The company representatives at the 
meetings on both days of the hearing were 
Mr. Alastair Macdonald, QC, Ottawa, and 
Mr. Gregory J. Gorman, Ottawa, as Coun- 
sel, and Mr. John A. Corty, Manager, 
Employee Relationships; Mr. L. G. Chapin, 
General Operations Manager; and Mr. F. G. 
Mesner, Administrative Assistant, Inter- 
national Communications. 

The issues in dispute as referred to the 
Board were as follows: 

1. Wages. The union asked that the 
company accord the employees in Quebec, 
Newfoundland and Nova Scotia the same 
wage levels as they pay the cable em- 
ployees of the company in the United 
States. The company rejected this proposal 
and argued that its wages generally were 
comparable with wages paid for this kind 
of work in Canada. At the conclusion of 
negotiations the union had reduced its 
wage demand to 25¢. an hour across-the- 
board, and the company had raised its 
proposal to one of 8c. an hour across-the- 
board. 

2. Other Isswes. In addition to the dis- 
pute over wages, still in dispute were union 
proposals for an additional holiday (the 
August Bank Holiday) over and above the 





present eight paid holidays; double time 
for Sunday work; and double time for 
work performed on Christmas Day and 
New Year’s Day, in addition to a regular 
day’s pay which is accorded all employees. 

At the conclusion of the hearings. since 
the union had not introduced any evidence 
or made any representations concerning 
the “Other Issues”, the Board asked the 
union if the “Other Issues” were still before 
the Board, and the union indicated that it 
did not wish the Board to report on the 
“Other Issues”, and that if the question 
of wages was settled, the “Other Issues” 
would be withdrawn. 


The first day of the hearing was all taken 
up by the evidence and representations of 
the parties with respect to the issue of 
wages. The second day of the hearing was 
taken up in an attempt to conciliate the 
issues, and some progress was made in 
this direction, but at the conclusion of 
the hearing on the second day, the Board 
had not brought the parties together on 
the question of wages. 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
Western Union Telegraph Company, Cable 
Division, and American Communications 
Association. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 


of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, 


Belleville, who was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
John J. Urie, Ottawa, and Jean Pare, 
Laval, Que., nominees of the company 
and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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Therefore, the Board unanimously recom- 
mends to the parties that all issues referred 
to the Board be settled on the following 
basis: 


1. The contract to run from January 1, 
1958, to December 31, 1958. 

2. As and from January 1, 1958, there be 
paid by the company an across-the-board 
increase in all classifications of 8 cents 
per hour. 

3. In addition and added thereto, there 
be set aside by the company a sum of 
money, as and from January 1, 1958, 
amounting to 4.5 cents per hour, per em- 
ployee, which shall be paid throughout 
the duration of the contract, and shall be 
used by the parties in a manner to be 
determined by them. 

4. Failing agreement between the parties 
as to how and when the additional 4.5 
cents per hour, per employee, is to be 
applied, the Board at the request of either 
party, and with the approval of the Minis- 
ter of Labour, will reconvene with the 


parties and attempt to seek approval of 
the parties as to the time and method 


that the additional 4.5 cents per hour per 


employee is to be applied, and on such 
reconvening if the Board is not able to 
bring about an agreement on the matter, 
it will then write a report covering its 
recommendations with respect to the same. 

The Board understands that certain 
issues were settled in the course of collec- 
tive bargaining, which are not in dispute 
between the parties, but any collective 
agreement will, of course, embody the basis 
of settlement of these issues which have 
already been mutually agreed upon. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Belleville, Ont., this 2nd day 
of June, 1958. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) JoHN J. Urn, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) JEAN Pare, 
Member. 








139th Session of ILO Governing Body 


(continued from page 878) 


not tolerate severe or persistent unemploy- 
ment and that they can combat it effectively 
with the wide range of measures that have 
been developed since the 1930’s. 

The recession is severe enough to provide 
an opportunity to gauge the effectiveness of 
many of the measures against unemployment 
that a priori seen workable but have not so 
far been put to the acid test of actual 
experience. The choice of the particular 
measures to be used must, of course, depend 
on the type of unemployment that exists and 
on the general economic background of the 
country concerned, but of the need for action 
there is no doubt. 

Were any economically developed country, 
because of excessive caution or wishful think- 
ing that recessions always cure themselves, 
to tolerate the want, suffering and frustra- 
tion that severe and prolonged unemployment 
would bring in its train, and to fail to take 
all action within its power to restore employ- 
ment to a normal level, there would be wide- 
spread dis-illusionment, both within and 
beyond its own borders, with its economic 
structure and social institutions. 


Unemployment exists in a variety of 
forms, singly or in combination, and derives 


from a variety of causes, the ILO report 
says. The correct identification of its 
nature and causes is of great practical 
importance since action that may be effec- 
tive against one type of unemployment 
may be useless or. even harmful when 
applied to another type. 

As an example of this, the report points 
out that new investments to provide work 
for the unemployed would be wasteful if all 
that 1s required to end unemployment in a 
particular area is action by an employment 
service to move workers from one industry 
to another. A mass movement of man- 
power away from a depressed area may be 
wasteful if capital could be moved into the 
depressed area with a good prospect of 
reasonable returns on the investment. 

Such possibilities of error demonstrate 
that every case of unemployment requires 
careful study as a basis for determing what 
type of action is required against it, the 
report warns. 





N.Y. State Raises Workmen’s Compensation Benefits 


The maximum benefit for workmen’s com- 
pensation in New York state has been 
raised from $36 to $45 a week, and the 
minimum to $20 a week. 

The law now requires the state’s Work- 
men’s Compensation Board to include a 
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statement of facts in its decisions. 

A new section on occupational loss of 
hearing was added to the compensation law, 
and the maximum benefit period for off-the- 
job disability was extended from 20 to 26 
weeks. 


LABOUR LAW 


Labour Relations Legislation in 1958 


Prince Edward Island, Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan amend labour 
relations legislation this year. Manitoba amendment will bring Crown 
Corporations under Act, P.E.l. provides for government conciliation 


Four provinces, Prince Edward Island, 
Ontario, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
amended their labour relations legislation 
this year. 

The Manitoba amendment, effective April 
10, brought Crown Corporations under 
the Act, set up a special procedure for 
dealing with disputes between the Cor- 
poration and its employees and prohibited 
the employees from going on strike in a 
situation which would likely be prejudicial 
to the public interest. 

The Prince Edward Island Act was 
amended to provide for the first time for 
the appointment of a government concilia- 
tion officer to aid the parties to a dispute 
to reach a settlement of their differences. 

Other changes dealt with the times for 
making application for certification in 
Ontario when a collective agreement is in 
effect, the composition of the Ontario and 
Saskatchewan labour relations boards and 
the length of agreements made between 
Ontario policemen and firemen and the 
municipal council. 


A committee of the Ontario Legislature 
to inquire into the Labour Relations Act 
has concluded hearings but has not yet 
made its final report. The federal I.dustrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
is also under review, the Minister of Labour 
having asked the principal labour and 
management organizations for suggested 
changes that might make the Act more 
effective in its application to the indus- 
tries covered. 


Crown Corporations in Manitoba 


Employees of specified Crown Corpora- 
tions are brought under the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act by a 1958 amendment 
to section 55 of the Act, which became 
effective April 10, 1958. Since the Act was 
passed, in 1948, civil servants and em- 
ployees of government agencies were ex- 


cluded thus: 


55. This Act does not apply 

_(a) to Her Majesty in right of Manitoba 
or to employees of Her Majesty in right of 
Manitoba; or 


(b) to any board, commission, association, 
agency, or similar body, whether incorporated 
or unincorporated, all members of which, or 
all the members of the board of management, 
board of directors, or other governing board, 
of which are appointed by an Act of the 
Legislature or by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council, or to the employees of any such 
board, commission, association, agency or 
similar body. 

The Crown Corporations now brought 
under the Act are: The Manitoba Power 
Commission, The Manitoba Telephone 
Commission, The Manitoba Hydro-Electric 
Board, The Winnipeg Electric Railway and 
the Liquor Control Commission. According 
to press reports, the change will bring 
about 4,700 additional workers under the 
Act. 

The majority of employees of Crown 
Corporations in Canada are covered by 
labour relations legislation but there is 
some variation in the way the legislation is 
applied. 

Federal Crown Companies, which employ 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of 165,000 
employees, are covered by the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act, 
in the same manner as employees in the 
industries subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Act, unless they are excluded by order in 
council. Only the National Research Coun- 
cil and some plants of Canadian Arsenals 
are now excluded, the Canadian Arsenals 
plants at Long Branch and Lindsay, Ont., 
which were formerly excluded, having been 
made subject to the Act on April 1, 1958. 

Provincial Corporations commonly oper- 
ate provincial and municipal utilities of 
various kinds such as hydro-electric systems, 
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telephone systems, street railways, provin- 
cial liquor control boards and, in Saskat- 
chewan, carry out in addition various other 
industrial and commercial enterprises. Pro- 
vincial labour relations Acts vary somewhat 
in respect to coverage of such Corporations. 

In Saskatchewan Her Majesty is stated 
to be an employer subject to the Act 
and employees of Crown Corporations 
are covered by the Trade Union Act in 
the same way as employees in industry 
generally. 

The Newfoundland Labour Relations Act 
is like the federal Act. It specifically covers 
Crown Companies unless they are excluded 
by an order in council. 

The New Brunswick Labour Relations 
Act excludes Crown Companies but pro- 
vides that the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council may bring them under the Act. 
The New Brunswick Electric Power Com- 
mission and the New Brunswick Liquor 
Commission have been brought under the 
Act by this method. 


The Nova Scotia Trade Union Act does 
not apply to any “...board, commission or 
similar body of which any of the em- 
ployees are subject to the Civil Service 
Act or the Public Service Superannuation 
Act or to the employees of... any such 
board, commission or other body”. An 
order in council passed in 1956 states the 
right of government employees who are not 
covered by the Civil Service Act to become 
members of trade unions and establishes a 
procedure for negotiations between such 
employees and their employer apart from 
the procedure which applies to industrial 
employees under the Trade Union Act. 
The Nova Scotia Power Commission and 
the Nova Scotia Liquor Commission are 
dealt. with under this Order. 

The Acts of Prince Edward Island, 
Quebec, Ontario, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia make no mention of coverage of Crown 
Companies. The general rule of statutory 
interpretation is that if it is not specifically 
stated in the legislation that Her Majesty 
is bound, then the Crown is not bound by 
the law. However, it is not always easy to 
determine how far the immunity of the 
Crown extends with respect to agencies, 
commissions or corporations set up to carry 
out an industrial function and employees 
in some Crown Corporations in some of 
these provinces have been considered to be 
subject to the labour relations legislation 
(for example, the Ontario Hydro Electric 
Power Commission). 

In Quebec certain essential utilities 
whether publicly or privately owned and 
in Prince Edward Island specified public 
utilities under private ownership are under 
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the general labour relations legislation but, 
as with the Crown Corporations in Mani- 
toba, special provisions also apply. In 
Quebec, the Public Services Employees’ 
Disputes Act prohibits strikes by employees 
engaged in the transmission of messages 
by telephone or telegraph; transportation, 
railways, tramways or navigation; and the 
production, transmission and the distribu- 
tion or sale of gas, water or electricity. Any 
dispute arising between the employer and 
employees in these undertakings is to be 
submitted to arbitration in accordance with 
the provisions of a collective agreement if 
any exists and in other cases according to 
the provisions of the Quebec Trade Dis- 
putes Act. In Prince Edward Island, pro- 
vision was made in 1953 for a_ special 
commission to hear and settle disputes 
between a public utility (ie. a telephone 
or electric power company) and its em- 
ployees. If the commission makes an 
award and the parties do not accept it 
and a strike vote is taken, a public hearing 
is held. After the hearing the commission 
must confirm or vary the previous award 
and its decision is then final and binding 
on the parties. 

Under the amendment in Manitoba this 
year the major part of the Labour Relations 
Act applies to Crown Corporations and their 
employees in the same manner as to any 
other undertaking. The provision respecting 
the rights of employees and employers and 
outlawing certain unfair labour practices 
apply, as do the sections governing the 
procedure for certification of unions and 
negotiation of collectve agreements. 

The special procedure begins at the point 
where the union and the employing Crown 
Corporation have been unable to reach an 
agreement and a conciliation officer has 
been appointed by the Minister of Labour 
and has conferred with the parties without 
obtaining a settlement. 

At this point, instead of the usual pro- 
vision for the appointment of a conciliation 
board, the new section applying to em- 
ployees of Crown Corporations provides for 
the appointment of a mediation board to 
be set up to mediate the difficulties and 
make an award in the dispute. 

Provision is made for either party to the 
dispute to request the Minister of Labour 
in writing to appoint a mediation board 
and set out the difficulties encountered in 
the course of the bargaining, or the Minis- 
ter may appoint a mediation board on his 
own initiative. 

A mediation board is to consist of 
three members drawn from a list maintained 
by the Minister of persons nominated by 
employers, by trade unions representing 


employees in the province, and by the 
Minister. The Minister is to nominate per- 
sons whom he considers to be independent 
with respect to the views of employers and 
employees and to be capable of acting as 
the chairman. When a mediation board is 
to be set up the Minister is required to notify 
the parties and each side to the dispute is to 
nominate a member from the list and the 
Minister will appoint a chairman. 

Within seven days after receiving the 
report of the mediation board each of the 
parties must notify the Minister in writing 
as to whether or not it is prepared to accept 
the award. The award will be binding on 
the parties unless one of them notifies the 
Minister within the prescribed time lhmit 
that it is not prepared to accept the award. 


The mediation board may fix the effec- 
tive date of the award. If it does not do 
so, the award comes into force on the 
expiry date of the collective agreement, if 
there was an agreement in effect at the 
time notice to bargain was given, or, if there 
was no agreement, on the date the media- 
tion board reports its award to the Minister. 


Where a party to the dispute has notified 
the Minister within the prescribed time 
that it does not accept the award, it is 
required to file with the Minister a notice 
of appeal and serve it on the other party. 
Within 10 days, each party must file with 
the Minister and serve on the other party 
a statement of its argument respecting the 
award. Within 15 days of the filing of 
the last statement the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council is to fix a time and place and 
hear evidence and argument presented by 
the parties respecting the award. As soon 
as possible after the hearing, the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council is to make an order 
confirming or varying the award of the 
board, and the Minister is to send a copy 
of the order to each of the parties to the 
dispute. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
declare in his order that the uninterrupted 
operation of the business or the uninter- 
rupted work of the employees in the bar- 
gaining unit is essential to the health and 
well-being of the people of the province. 
If such a declaration is made, the parties will 
be bound by the order of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council confirming or varying 
the mediation award and no strike or lock- 
out may take place. The question of 
essentiality of a degree to warrant pro- 
hibition of strike action is that determined 
by the Government in each case and may 
be with reference to specific groups of 
employees in the undertaking concerned. 

Where the parties are bound by an award 
of a mediation board or an order of the 
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Lieutenant-Governor in Council, they must 
prepare a collective agreement giving effect 
to the award, give each other a true copy 
of the agreement and file a copy with the 
board. 

If no declaration of essential work 1s 
made by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil the employer is no longer restrained 
from locking out the employees in the bar- 
gaining unit and the employees may strike, 
but not until they have applied to the 
Manitoba Labour Board to hold a strike 
vote. They may then strike within a 60-day 
period after the results of the vote are 
announced. Except in these circumstances 
strikes and lockouts are forbidden. 

The Act was also amended to provide 
that where a collective agreement is in 
force between employees of a Crown Cor- 
poration and their employer and a dispute 
arises between the parties with reference 
to the revision of a provision of the agree- 
ment which is subject to revision during 
the term of the agreement, either party 
may in writing request the Mi£nister to 
appoint a conciliation officer to assist them 
in settling the dispute. They are to file 
a statement of the difficulties involved in 
settling the dispute. 


Conciliation Services in P.E.I. 


As passed in 1945, the Prince Edward 
Island Trade Union Act set out the right 
of employees to join trade unions and to 
bargain collectively through a trade union 
and its duly chosen officers. It placed an 
obligation on an employer to “recognize 
and bargain collectively with the members 
of a trade union representing the majority 
choice of the employees eligible for mem- 
bership in said trade union” when requested 
to bargain by its officers. 

A procedure was added to the Act this 
year under which either the bargaining 
agent or the employer may, by notice, 
require the other to meet for negotiation of 
a collective agreement after a union has 
been certified. Where notice to negotiate 
has been given, the certified bargaining 
agent and the employer must, within 15 
days from the date of notice or such time 
as both parties have agreed upon, meet 
and commence bargaining and make every 
effort to conclude an agreement. 

A procedure for certifying unions was 
added to the Act by a 1953 amendment 
which also enacted new provisions for the 
settlement of disputes in public utilities by 
arbitration without resort to strike action. 

In regard to the settlement of other dis- 
putes, the Act, when passed, did not provide 
for conciliation by government officers or 
by conciliation boards, as the other pro- 
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vincial Acts do, but it forbade strikes and 
lockouts unless and until all differences 
between the parties have been submitted 
to arbitration in conformity with the Arbi- 
tration Act. This year’s amendment, how- 
ever, provides for the appointment of a 
conciliation officer on the request of either 
party in writing to the Minister of Labour 
after a notice to commence collective bar- 
gaining has been given and bargaining has 
not begun within the specified time limit. 
The request is to be accompanied by a 
statement of any difficulties which have 
been encountered before collective bargain- 
ing began or during the course of the 
bargaining. The conciliation officer is to 
assist the parties to conclude a collective 
agreement or a renewal or revision of a 
previous agreement. The Minister is also 
authorized in his own discretion to instruct 
one or more conciliation officers to confer 
with the parties engaged in collective bar- 
gaining. 

There is no provision in Prince Edward 
Island as there is in the other provinces 
for the appointment of a conciliation board 
by the Munister in the event that the 
conciliation officer fails to effect a settle- 
ment of the dispute. As noted above, in 
place of this provision, the Prince Edward 
Island Act forbids strikes and lockouts 
until the dispute has been submitted to 
arbitration under the Arbitration Act. Sub- 
ject to the terms of any existing collective 
agreement, when a trade union files its 
constitution, as required by the Act, an 
agreement will be deemed to exist to sub- 
mit all present or future differences to 
arbitration. Nevertheless the Act contem- 
plates an ultimate recourse to strike action 
in that a procedure was set out in the Act 
in 1953 for a government-supervised strike 
vote. 


Amendments to Ontario Act 


Because the Select Committee of the 
Ontario Legislature on Labour Relations* 
was still continuing its deliberations, only 
minor amendments were made to the prov- 
ince’s Labour Relations Act at the 1958 
session. The most important of these dealt 
with the times at which a new union may 
make application for certification or a 
certified union may apply for decertification 
in cases where collective agreements of 
varying durations are in force. 





*Appointed March 27, 1957 ‘“‘to examine into and 
report regarding the operation and administration of 
the Labour Relations Act in all its aspects.”’ The 
Committee presented an interim report on March 25, 
1958 (L.G., June, p. 615), held further hearings from 
April 28 until May 15, then adjourned until June 9, 
when it began consideraiton of its report. 
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On introducing the Bill in the Legisla- 
ture, the Minister of Labour stated that 
the amendment is “designed to provide 
greater stability in industry by giving 
greater protection to long-term agreements,” 
the change affecting only collective agree- 
ments made for a period longer than one 
year. Where an agreement is for a term 
of not more than two years, application may 
be made during the last two months of its 
operation. Where the agreement is for a 
term of more than two years, application 
may be made during the twenty-third and 
twenty-fourth months of its operation or 
during the two months preceding any anni- 
versary date or the two months preceding 
the termination of the agreement. If the 
agreement is for a fixed term but provides 
that it will continue in effect for a further 
term or successive terms if either party fails 
to give notice of termination or of a desire 
to bargain with a view to renewal, a new 
certification application may be made dur- 
ing the last two months of each successive 
year or after the commencement of the 
last two months of operation. 

Until this year the Ontario Act was like 
the federal Act and the Acts of most of 
the other provinces in that, for the purpose 
of permitting applications for certification 
when agreements were in force, it treated 
all agreements as if they were one-year 
agreements and allowed such applications 
to be made after 10 months of the agree- 
ment had expired. (The principal excep- 
tions to this rule are Quebec and Alberta, 
Quebec authorizing applications to be made 
between the 60th and 30th day prior to 
the expiry of the agreement—which may 
be for as long as three years—and Alberta 
having amended the Labour Act in 1957 
to provide that where the term of an 
agreement is not in even years, eg., 18 
months, application may be made during 
the last two months of the agreement.) 

A further amendment made this year 
provides that where the Minister of Labour 
is requested by either party to an agree- 
ment to appoint arbitrators for the purpose 
of arbitrating disputes arising out of the 
interpretation or alleged violation of an 
agreement he may refer any question as 
to whether a collective agreement is in 
existence or as to which parties are bound 
by it to the Labour Relations Board for 
determination. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council was 
given authority to appoint additional per- 
sons representative of employers and em- 
ployees to act as members of the Board on 
the request’ of the chairman or vice-chair- 
man. Last year, due to the volume of work 
pending before the Board, the constitution 


of the Board was revised in order to enable 
it to sit simultaneously in two divisions and 
the vice-chairman was made a permanent 
member to head one of the divisions. Each 
division of the Board at present consists of 
three persons, the chairman or vice-chairman 
and one employers’ member and one em- 
ployees’ member. 


Alternate Members of Saskatchewan Board 


The Saskatchewan Trade Union Act was 
also amended with respect to membership 
on the Labour Relations Board. The Saskat- 
chewan Board consists of seven members 
including a chairman and vice-chairman and 
is equally representative of employers, em- 
ployees and the public. The amendment 
this year provides for the appointment of 
three alternate members, representing each 
of these groups, to act as a member of the 
Board in place of a member similarly 
representative who for any reason is unable 
to act. 


Policemen and Firemen in Ontario 


Minor changes were made to the Ontario 
Police Act and the Fire Departments Act 
with respect to the duration of collective 
agreements. 


Since 1947 these two statutes have pro- 
vided for collective bargaining and com- 
pulsory arbitration of disputes between full- 
time paid firefighters and the municipal 
authority and between full-time members of 
the municipal police force and the municipal 
council. Members of a municipal police 
force are forbidden to join a trade union 
or any organization affiliated with a union, 
but may belong to an “association” limited 
to one police force which has as its object 
the improvement of the working conditions 
and pay of its members. There is no such 
prohibition on firefighters. 

With respect to the duration of agree- 
ments, the Acts provide that a collective 
agreement will remain in force until the 
end of the year in which it came into effect 
and thereafter until replaced by a new 
agreement. The 1958 amendments permit 
the parties to make agreements to remain 
in force until the end of the year following 
the year in which it comes into effect (Le., 
two-year agreements) and thereafter until 
replaced by a new agreement. 

A further amendment to the Fire Depart- 
ments Act provides that all collective agree- 
ments and all decisions and awards of 
arbitration boards must be in writing. Since 
1956 agreements under the Police Act have 
had to be in writing. 





Changes in Safety Legislation in 1958 


Ontario, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia amend Acts relating to safety 


Three Acts relating to safety were 
amended in 1958, the Ontario Trench Ex- 
cavators Protection Act, 1954; the New 
Brunswick Stationary Engineers Act; and 
the Nova Scotia Steam Boiler, Pressure 
Vessel and Refrigeration Plant Inspection 
Act.* 


Trench Excavation Protection 


The 1958 amendment to the Ontario 
Trench Excavators Protection Act, 1954, 
defines the term “trench” more specifically, 
excludes certain types of excavation from 
the Act, and imposes on the owner of the 
land or the contractor specific obligations 
designed to increase the safety of trench 
workers. 

Five provinces have special legislative 
provisions for the protection of trench 
workers. In the Ontario Trench Excavators 





*Amendments to the Ontario Mining Act and to 
the Coal Mines Regulation Act in Nova Scotia will 
be reported in a separate article in a later issue. 
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Protection Act, the only Canadian Act 
designed exclusively for the protection of 
persons working in trenches, these special 
provisions are incorporated largely in the 
Act itself; the regulations under this Act 
(O. Reg. 136/55 (L.G. 1955, p. 1173)) are 
concerned mainly with detailed require- 
ments for shoring. 

In the other four provinces, the special 
provisions are contained mainly in regula- 
tions made under Acts that have a wider 
scope. These Acts and the relevant regula- 
tions are as follows: Quebec—the Industrial 
and Commercial Establishments Act (O.C. 
652) (L.G. 1956, p. 1298); Manitoba—the 
Building Trades Protection Act (Regulation 
43/56) (L.G. 1956, p. 1039) ; Alberta—the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, Regulation 
No. 15 (1G. 1942, p. 682), now Alta. Reg. 
782/57; and British Columbia—the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (General Accident 
Prevention Regulations, effective September 
1, 1950). 
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Standards to be observed in trench ex- 
cavation work are also set out in accident 
prevention regulations for construction and 
related industries issued by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Saskatchewan for 
the guidance of the industry. 

The Ontario Act is administered by the 
municipalities, except in territory without 
municipal organization, in which case it is 
the responsibility of the Department of 
Labour. The Act provides that the council 
of every local municipality shall, by by-law, 
appoint one or more inspectors to enforce 
it; in territory without municipal organiza- 
tion, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
may appoint inspectors. 

The Act further provides that an inspector 
may enter any land for the purpose of 
carrying out an inspection and that no 
person shall obstruct an inspector in the 
performance of his duties or furnish him 
with false information. Where an inspector 
finds that any provision of this Act or the 
regulations is being violated, he may give 
such order in writing as he thinks necessary 
to secure compliance therewith, and until 
such order is carried out the work upon 
that part of the trench in which the viola- 
tion occurs shall be suspended. 

The Department of Labour administers 
the legislation in Quebec and Manitoba. 
The Manitoba Act requires that in munici- 
palities in which it is necessary to obtain 
a permit before commencing any building 
or excavation the official issuing the permit 
shall advise the Minister of Labour once 
each week of permits issued, giving the 
location and estimated cost of the work. 
In Alberta and British Columbia, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board is the adminis- 
trative authority. 

The special legislative provisions, with 
certain exceptions, apply to excavations 
four feet or more in depth—six feet in 
Manitoba—where the depth is at least 
equal to the width. 

The Ontario Act excludes several types 
of excavation. The principal exclusions 
made prior to this year are: a trench where 
the work is done by the owner in person; 
a trench into which no person is required 
to enter; and a trench, mechanically ex- 
cavated and back-filled, for a pipe-line or 
conduit whose sections are permanently 
assembled before being mechanically placed 
in the trench. Additional exclusions made 
in 1958 are: (a) a cutting for the right-of- 
way of a highway or railroad—exclusions 
already existing in the Alberta regulations; 
(b) construction work where men are em- 
ployed in compressed air; construction of 
tunnels and open caisson work; construction 
of coffer dams and crib work in water or 
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other places where pressure of sand, water 
or soil is likely to endanger human life, 
these excavations being covered by Section 
10 of the Department of Labour Act and 
regulations made under that section; and 
(c) an excavation for a grave. 

The 1958 amendment to the Ontario Act 
re-defines the term “trench”. Prior to this 
amendment “trench” meant “any excava- 
tion in the ground where the depth of the 
excavation exceeds the width”. The amended 
definition of “trench” is: “any excavation 
in the ground where the vertical dimension 
from the highest point of the excavation 
exceeds the least horizontal dimension of 
the excavation, such dimensions being 
taken in a vertical plane at right angles to 
the longitudinal centre line of the excava- 
tion.” 

The 1958 Ontario amendment also added 
to the responsibilities of the owner of the 
land or the contractor by requiring that 
he cause to be inspected by a qualified 
person, at least once in each eight-hour 
period that a person is working in or near 
a trench, the condition of the trench, the 
shoring and timbering, the soil or rock 
piled and equipment stored or used in or 
near the trench, and the fences, ladders 
and other things provided for the safety 
of any person in or near the trench. The 
person making this inspection must immed- 
lately take any remedial action that he 
deems necessary to protect the safety of 
any person in or near the trench. 

In Quebec, the regulations state that all 
equipment must be examined prior to use 
in trench-making operations by a qualified 
person designated by the employer and, if 
necessary, repaired immediately. 

The Manitoba regulations, which also 
include general construction, provide that 
all ropes, cables, chains, blocks, and like 
equipment or apparatus shall be carefully 
inspected by the contractor or the person 
in charge of the work before being used 
in any work or project, and at frequent 
intervals as the work progresses; equipment 
found to be defective shall not be used 
thereafter, except under such conditions as 
may be permitted by written order of an 
inspector. 

In British Columbia, the employer is 
responsible for the regular inspection of all 
structures, machinery and equipment by a 
competent person as often as the character 
of the equipment and type of operation 
require. Defective equipment or unsafe 
conditions found by these inspections must 
be remedied. 


Other provisions not changed in 1958 
relate to notification of intention to ex- 
cavate and to the wide range of safety 
rules in all five provinces. 


Notification to excavate is required in 
the Quebec, Ontario and Manitoba legisla- 
tion. The owner of the land, the con- 
tractor, or the employer, before starting 
work on a trench, must notify, in writing, 
the appropriate administrative authority in 
the jurisdiction in which it is proposed to 
excavate, submitting particulars, which 
vary in the different provinces, such as: 
the name and address of the owner of the 
land, the contractor, the employer, and the 
person who will be in charge of the trench 
work; trench specifications and drawings; 
the date work will begin; and particulars 
in connection with the soil, location of 
pipes, conduits, and prior excavations in 
or adjacent to the proposed excavation. 


Safety rules have been made dealing with 
the employer’s general responsibility for 
the safety of trench workers; supervision 
of trench work; shoring requirements; scaf- 
folding requirements; the use of mechanical 
equipment; ladders; the storage, transpor- 
tation and use of explosives; gas fumes, 
rock dust and similar hazards; the use of 
protective hats; the location of excavated 
material, tools and other objects; lighting; 
barricades and fences; first aid; and several 
other matters. 


Boilers and Pressure Vessels 


In New Brunswick, the provision of the 
Stationary Engineers Act which stipulates 
that a boiler or pressure vessel may not be 
used unless it is insured by an insurance 
company licensed to transact boiler and 
machinery insurance under the provisions 
of the Insurance Act, or has been inspected 
by the boiler inspection branch of the 
Department of Labour, was amended to 
provide that in any proceedings for a viola- 
tion of this provision the burden of proving 
that a boiler or pressure vessel is insured 
shall be upon the person charged. 

In Nova Scotia, the Steam Boiler, Pres- 
sure Vessel and Refrigeration Plant Inspec- 
tion Act was amended to give authority 
in specific terms to the Governor in Council 
to make regulations prohibiting the use of 
a steam boiler pressure vessel or refrigera- 
tion plant for which a prescribed certificate 
of inspection is not in effect; governing 
welding methods and procedures to be used; 
providing for the registration of boiler 
welders and employers of such welders; 
providing for the testing, approval and 
recording of welding procedures used by 
employers; prescribing qualifications and 
tests for welders; and permitting the adop- 
tion, as regulations, of codes or standards. 
Under the general authority for regulations, 
rules respecting a number of these matters 
are already in effect. 





Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal confirms principle that, in certiorari 
proceedings, Court cannot sit in appeal from Labour Board’s decision 


On May 5, 1958, the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal, in certiorarz proceedings to quash 
an order of the Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board, ruled that when an order 
of an administrative tribunal is challenged 
for errors on the face of the order, no 
further material, for example, by way of 
supporting affidavits, is necessary and such 
affidavits are not to be considered. On the 
other hand, when the alleged grounds for 
quashing of an order is the denial of 
natural justice the Court is to consider the 
affidavit evidence to ascertain the facts 
which are necessarily relevant to the issues 
and not extrinsic or extraneous to the 
grounds relied on. 

The circumstances of the case were related 
by Mr. Justice Culliton, who delivered 
the opinion of the Court. 


MacCosham Storage and Distributing 
Company (Saskatchewan) Limited made 
an application to the Court to quash an 
order made by the Labour Relations Board 
of Saskatchewan on February 11, 1958. 


Under the order the Board found that 
the company in discharging one Frank 
Girling on November 22, 1957, engaged in 
an unfair labour practice within the mean- 
ing of s. 8 (1) (c) of the Trade Union Act, 
and ordered the company to reinstate the 
said employee and to pay him $284 for the 
monetary loss he suffered. 

The Company’s application for quashing 
the order was based on the following 
grounds. 

The order showed an error on its face 
in failing to specify or to disclose the facts 
that made the discharge in question an 
unfair labour practice within Section 8 (1) 
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(c) of the Trade Union Act; in requiring 
the Company to reinstate the employee 
within 24 hours from service of the order 
instead of forthwith; this delay in effec- 
tiveness of the order on its face contradicts 
the finding of an unfair labour practice; 
in stating that the application for an order 
was made in respect of discharging of an 
employee on November 22, 1957. 


Further the Company argued that the 
findings of the Board were contrary to 
natural justice because the evidence pre- 
sented by the Company showed that the 
employee was discharged for cause and 
there was no evidence of discharge for any 
other reason; the absence of natural jus- 
tice was so fundamental to the jurisdiction 
of the Board as to render its findings of 
no effect. As a consequence of quashing of 
the order, the Company also asked for the 
quashing of the order fixing the monetary 
loss of Girling and its payment. 

In support of this application the affi- 
davits of the Manager of the Company 
and of M. A. Macpherson, QC, were filed. 
The union, Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees and other Transport Work- 
ers, Division No. 189, in opposing the 
Company’s application, filed the affidavit 
of its counsel, and the Board the affidavit 
of its chairman. 

When the motion came on for hearing, 
counsel for the Board raised, inter alia, the 
following preliminary objections: that cer- 
tain paragraphs in the Company’s affidavit 
contained matters entirely irrelevant, and 
facts that the Court could not consider on 
this application; and that the affidavits of 
M. A. Macpherson, QC, and the union’s 
affidavit were both irrelevant and should 
not be considered by the Court. 

Counsel for the union supported counsel 
for the Board in these objections and agreed 
that his affidavit was in no different posi- 
tion than those to which objection had 
been taken. 

In disposing of these preliminary objec- 
tions raised by counsel for the Board 
against the Company’s application to quash 
the Board’s order, the Court first considered 
the question whether the application at 
bar was of the kind in which the Court 
should consider the affidavit evidence. 

In the opinion of the Court the grounds 
supporting the Company’s contention that 
the order shows an error in law on its face 
could be argued without further material. 
Also no material was required to support 
the contention that the order fixing the 
monetary loss suffered by the employee 
and directing payment thereof should be 


quashed as a consequence of quashing of 
the order finding that the Company had 
engaged in an unfair labour praetice. 

However, in disposing of the Company’s 
contention that the order of the Board 
should be quashed on the ground that there 
had been a denial of natural justice, the 
Court in ascertaining the facts would have 
to look at affidavit evidence filed in support 
of the application (The King v. Wandsworth 
Justices, (1942) 1 K.B. 281). But, the 
Court added, this general statement is 
subject to the well-accepted principle that 
the facts alleged in the affidavit must be 
relevant to the questions in issue and must 
not relate to matters extrinsic and ex- 
traneous to the grounds relied upon. Within 
these terms, then, affidavit evidence would 
be admissible on this application. 

In determining the relevancy of the affi- 
davits to the issues raised, the Court added, 
it must be kept in mind that the applica- 
tion at bar is a certiorari application, and 
the Court cannot sit in appeal on the 
decision of the Board, and consequently the 
applicant is restricted to the grounds set 
forth in the notice of motion. 

The Company in its contention that there 
was a denial of natural justice argued: (a) 
that the evidence of the Company showed 
that the employee was discharged for 
cause; (b) that there was no evidence of 
discharge for any reason other than cause; 
or (c) alternatively, if there was any such 
evidence such evidence was not creditable. 

Mr. Justice Culliton stated that he had 
read carefully all the affidavits which were 
submitted to the Court. He could not find 
anything that would assist the Court in 
determining as a fact whether the Company 
was denied natural justice on the grounds 
claimed in its application. He could not 
find anything of evidential value to support 
the Company’s contention that there was 
no evidence, or alternatively, no creditable 
evidence upon which the Board could base 
its findings; nor was there a suggestion 
that the Board did not give full opportunity 
to all parties concerned to produce their 
evidence and present their arguments. 

In conclusion the Court held that the 

affidavits presented were not relevant to 
the issues raised in the application at bar 
and should not be considered by the Court. 
Preliminary objections raised by the Board 
against the Company’s application were 
sustained. 
MacCosham Storage & Distributing Co. 
(Saskatchewan) Ltd. v. Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees and other 
Transport Workers, Division No. 189, 
(1958) 18 DLR (2d), Part 3, p. 246. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Rules under Saskatchewan Apprenticeship!and Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act are consolidated. Plumbing trade code published in New Brunswick 


The general and special trade rules for 
the 15 trades designated under the Saskat- 
chewan Apprenticeship and ‘Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act have been consolidated 
into one order and re-issued. 

Standards for plumbing work and equip- 
ment and some rules with respect to permits 
and qualifications of plumbers are set out 
in the Code for Plumbing Services recently 
published by the Plumbing Branch of the 
New Brunswick Department of Municipal 
Affairs. 

Other regulations deal with work weeks 
of fishing establishments in Quebec and 
statutory holidays occurring during a vaca- 
tion period in Alberta. 


Alberta Labour Act 


In Alberta, an amendment to the general 
vacation order providing for a week’s vaca- 
tion with pay after a year’s service and two 
weeks after two years was gazetted on 
June 14 as Alta. Reg. 142/58. As a result, 
an employer is still required to allow an 
employee an extra day immediately follow- 
ing his vacation if a statutory holiday on 
which the employer’s place of business 
remains closed occurs within the employee’s 
vacation period, but is not now oblged 
by this order to pay him wages for that 
extra day. 


New Brunswick Plumbing Trade Act 


The Plumbing Branch of the New Bruns- 
wick Department of Municipal Affairs 
recently published regulations governing 
the installation and repair of plumbing and 
sewerage systems to be known as A Code 
for Plumbing Services. The Code was 
previously adopted by Order-in-Council 
under the authority of the Plumbing Trade 
Act. 

As provided in the Act (L.G. 1955, p. 
833), the Code may be brought into effect 
in any area by an order of the Lieutenant- 
Governor in Council or by a municipal 
by-law. 

In addition to setting out specific stand- 
ards for work and equipment, the Code 
lays down some rules with respect to 
permits, qualifications of plumbers and 
inspection. Except for minor repairs, no 
construction, reconstruction, replacement, 
alteration or disconnection of a plumbing 
system may be commenced without a permit 
from the plumbing inspector. 


An application for a permit must be 
accompanied by specifications and also by 
plans if the installation consists of more 
than five fixtures. 

A permit will not be issued to any person 
who does not hold a certificate of qualifica- 
tion as a journeyman plumber under the 
Trades Examination Act, plumber’s licence 
under the Health Act, or a certificate sta - 
ing that he is an apprentice in the plumbing 
trade serving under the immediate super- 
vision of a qualified person. 

A permit will be valid for six months or 
for the period fixed by the plumbing 
inspector. 

All new work and, where necessary, por- 
tions of existing work will be subject to 
inspection, at the conclusion of which the 
inspector may issue a certificate of approval. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Order 4 (1957), the general minimum 
wage order governing the majority of unor- 
eanized workers in the province of Quebec, 
was amended by O.C. 692 of June 26 to 
include fishing establishments in the elec- 
toral districts of Saguenay, Matane, Gaspé 
and Bonaventure among the list of estab- 
lishments deemed to be without a fixed 
work week. This means that employees in 
these places are not entitled to overtime. 

Other places without a fixed work week 
are: fishing establishments in the Magdalen 
Islands, cemetery undertakings, diamond 
drilling operations, snow-clearing undertak- 
ings and open air sporting clubs. 


Saskatchewan Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


A consolidation of the general and trade 
regulations under the Saskatchewan Appren- 
ticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 
approved by O.C. 1065/58 was gazetted on 
June 20, replacing regulations authorized 
by O.C, 2120/53" (L.G., 1953, p, 1816). 

All the trade rules specify the minimum 
number of hours to be worked before a 
person may obtain a certificate of journey- 
man’s status. These range from 4,000 to 
10,000. The lowest minimum, 4,000, applies 
in the barbering and beauty culture trades. 
In three construction trades, bricklaying, 
painting and plastering, the minimum for 
a journeyman’s certificate is 6,000 hours. A 
minimum of 8,000 hours must be worked in 
the carpentry, motor vehicle body repalr, 
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radio and television electronics and sheet 
metal trades. This minimum also applies 
to the electric arc welding and gas welding 
trades, except that, if a person holds a 
journeyman’s certificate in one type of weld- 
ing, he need work only 2,000 hours to qualify 
in the other welding trade. In the motor 
vehicle mechanics repair, pipefitting and 
plumbing trades, tradesmen must work at 
least 10,000 hours before being eligible for 
a certificate of journeyman’s status. In all 
cases, time credits for appropriate trade 
training are included. 

Only a limited number of apprentices may 
be employed in any establishment. In the 
barbering, beauty culture, electrical and 
radio and television electronics trades, there 
must be one journeyman for every appren- 
tice employed except that, if no journey- 
men are engaged, an employer in the radio. 
and television electronics trade may have 
one apprentice. This exception also applies 
in the electrical trade provided the estab- 
lishment is not located in any city or 
within a five-mile radius of a city. 

In the sheet metal trade, the ratio of 
apprentices to Journeymen is one to two, 
with an employer being permitted one 
apprentice in establishments where fewer 
than two journeymen are employed. 

In the 10 other designated trades, the 
ratio of apprentices to journeymen is one 
to three. In the bricklaying, electric arc 
and gas welding, painting, pipefitting, and 
plastering trades, however, in places where 
fewer than three but at least one journey- 
man are employed, the employer may have 
one apprentice. In the carpentry, motor 
vehicle body repair, motor vehicle mechan- 
ics repair and plumbing trades, employers 
are permitted one apprentice in establish- 
ments where there are fewer than three 
journeymen. 

Provincial quotas are also set for seven 
trades. The number of registered apprentices 
in the radio and television electronics trade 
may not exceed the total of journeymen 
regularly engaged in the trade in the 
province. In the sheet metal trade, the 
provincial ratio of apprentices to journey- 
men is one to two. In the carpentry, elec- 
trical, motor vehicle body repair, motor 
vehicle mechanics repair, and plumbing 
trades the total of registered apprentices 
may not exceed one third the number of 
journeymen in the province. 

. Provision is made in certain trades for 
indenturing apprentices to the Director of 
Apprenticeship. In the electric arc and 
gas welding trades, in the motor vehicle 
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body and mechanics repair trades and in 
the carpentry, plumbing, radio and tele- 
vision electronics and sheet metal trades, 
one person in any establishment who is not 
a journeyman but is regularly engaged in 
the trade may enter into a contract of 
apprenticeship with the Director. This prac- 
tice also prevails in the electrical trade 
except in the cities and a five-mile radius. 

Every tradesman and every apprentice 
in the barbering, beauty culture and motor 
vehicle mechanics repair trades must hold 
a certificate of status in his trade. Cer- 
tificates of status are also obligatory in the 
carpentry, motor vehicle body repair, 
plumbing and sheet metal trades for trades- 
men in the cities or in the town of Melville 
or a five-mile radius. Employers in all of 
these trades and in the places indicated 
are prohibited from hiring a person unless 
he holds a certificate of status. 

An apprentice barber may not be paid 
less than the minimum fixed by an order 
under the Minimum Wage Act or 60 per 
cent of gross earnings, whichever is greater. 
An apprentice in the beauty parlour trade 
may not receive less than the minimum 
wage. 

During the first 1,000 hours of his appren- 
ticeship, an apprentice electrician must be 
paid not less than 50 cents an hour, or 40 
per cent of the prevailing journeyman’s 
hourly rate or 40 per cent of the average 
hourly journeyman’s rate paid by the em- 
ployer, whichever is the greatest. Upon the 
completion of each 1,000 hours of work, the 
regular wages of an apprentice are to be 
increased progressively until during the last 
2,000 hours, when the minimum is to be 
not less than 70 per cent of the prevailing 
journeyman’s rate or the rate paid to 
journeymen by the employer, whichever 
is greater. 

The general regulations provide that dur- 
ing the first 1,000 hours of his apprentice- 
ship, an apprentice in any of the other 
designated trades may not receive less than 
the current minimum wage rate for the 
area, or 40 per cent of the prevailing jour- 
neyman’s hourly rate or 40 per cent of 
the average hourly journeyman’s rate paid 
by the employer, whichever is the greatest. 
Reasonably equal increments are to be 
given upon the completion of each 1,000 
hours until the last 1,000 hours, when the 
minimum payable is 90 per cent of the pre- 
vailing journeyman’s rate or the rate paid to 
journeymen by the employer, whichever 
is greater. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit and of claimants in 
“live” file both drop 24 per cent in May from April figures, and total 
of payments made during month drops 23 per cent, statistics* show 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in May 
was 165,075, a figure 24 per cent below 
the 217,500 in April but 58 per cent higher 
than the 104,326 claims filed in May 1957. 

These totals approximate the number 
of new cases of recorded unemployment 
among insured people, in that persons who 
separate from employment and wish to 
draw benefit are required to file either an 
initial or a renewal claim. Cases in which 
the claimant has exhausted his regular 
benefit and benefit is extended under sea- 
sonal terms also come into the category of 
“initial” claims. Such claims do not con- 
stitute new cases. 

The number of persons having a claim 
for benefit in the “live” file was 551,103 
on May 31, a decline of 171,000 or 24 
per cent from the total of 722,252 for 
April 30. These totals include claimants 
for seasonal benefit numbering 183,059 on 
May 31 and 226,870 on April 30. Seasonal 
benefit was not applicable on May 31, 1957, 
the number of claimants for regular benefit 
being 250,283. The April to May decline 
in the number of claimants for regular 
benefit was 26 per cent. 

While claimants for seasonal benefit 
showed a seasonal decline (19 per cent), 
they increased slightly in relative import- 
ance, comprising 33 per cent of the total 
on May 381 in comparison with 31 per cent 
on April 30. A factor contributing to this 
relative increase is that claimants who 
exhaust their entitlement to regular benefit 
and who remain in claimant status have 
payments extended under the seasonal bene- 
fit terms, thus causing a certain number 
to shift from regular to seasonal benefit. 

A sharp reduction occurred in the number 
of fishing claimants, who declined from 
12,578 on April 30 to 6,552 on May 31. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 





Since contributions in respect of employ- 
ment in fishing first became payable on 
April 1, 1957, the duration of benefit for 
these claimants is relatively shorter than 
for others. 


The usual seasonal decline was shown in 
the proportion of male claimants, who 
numbered 409,051 on May 31 as against 
570,818 on April 30, comprising 74 per cent 
of the May 31 total as against 79 per cent 
on April 30. Ninety-five per cent of the 
seasonal decrease in the number of claimants 
was accounted for by males. This is asso- 
ciated with the highly seasonal character 
of certain industries, such as construction, 
which employ mostly males. 


On May 31, postal claimants accounted 
for 39 per cent of the total, a decline of 
3.4 percentage points from the 42.4 per cent 
who were postal on April 30. Seasonal 
benefit claimants were 47 per cent postal, 
whereas only 35 per cent of regular claim- 
ants were in this category. 


Two thirds of the persons having a claim 
in the live file on May 31 had been in 
claimant status nine weeks or more, and 
one third had a record of 20 or more 
weeks. On April 30 these proportions were 
65 and 25 per cent, respectively. On May 
31, 1957 seasonal benefit was inoperative. 

Initial and renewal claims adjudicated 
during May totalled 172,006, of which 
150,893 or 88 per cent were entitled to 
benefit. Of the 115,046 initial claims adjud- 
icated, 8,965 or 8 per cent were found 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


| general employment situation. 
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unable to fulfil the minimum contribution 
requirements for either regular or seasonal 
benefit. 

Benefit payments during May totalled 
$51,700,000, a 23-per-cent drop from the 
$66,700,000 paid out during April. Last 
year’s payments ($26,300,000) were below 
this year’s partly because seasonal benefit 
was not then applicable in May. 


The average weekly payment was $21.10 
for May, $21.59 for April and $20.96 for 
May 1957. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
May show that insurance books or contribu- 
tion cards have been issued to 2,138,492 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1958. 

At May 31 employers registered numbered 
301,486, a decrease of 1,648 since April 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During May, 5,876 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 4,180 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 119 
were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 1,577 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 113, cases, 8 
against employers and 105 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,082.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in May totalled $20,- 
579,908.18 compared with $15,552,419.16+ in 
April and $18,460,786.19 in May 1957. Bene- 
fits paid in May totalled $51,626,650.72 
compared with $66,649,644.72+ in April and 
$26,249,196.58 in May 1957. The balance 
in the fund on May 31 was $662,056,156.77 ; 
on April 30 it was $693,102,899.31+ and on 
May 31, 1957, $846,819 435.32. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1529, June 17, 1958 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
married, 30 years of age, who registered for 
employment as a stenographer, filed a postal 
claim for benefit at the office of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission in S......, 
Ont., on May 2, 1957, stating that she had 
worked as such in C...... , Ont., from May 
19, 1958 to March 22, 1957, when she volun- 
tarily left to reside with her husband in 
jae , Ont. At the time of separation 
from this employment, her rate of pay was 
$58.40 a week. 


The local office notified the claimant by 
letter, on August 9, 1957, of continuing 
employment as a stenographer at E...... ‘ 
Ont., a distance of 58 miles from her home, 
at a wage ranging from $50.00 to $75.00 a 
week. The letter also instructed the claimant 
to apply for the position by 11.00 a.m. on 
August 12, 1957. According to the sub- 
missions, the prevailing rate of pay in the 
district for that type of work is from $200 
to $300 a month depending on experience. 
The hours of work were eight a day and 
40 a week, day work. Bus transportation 
was available between these two points. 
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The claimant did not apply for the em- 
ployment, stating, in a letter dated August 
13, 1957, that she had received the local 
office’s letter on August 12; that she and 
her husband lived with their children in 
Beate , Where he is employed, and that 
transportation to and from E...... was not 
favourable during the winter months. On 
August *14,°1957, the S/o" office com- 
mented that there was little possibility of 
the claimant obtaining employment in 
1 eae capac and that transportation was dif- 
ficult in the winter months. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit from 
August 11, 1957 to September 21, 1957, 
because, in his opinion, she had, without 
good cause, failed to apply for a situation 
in suitable employment (section 59 (1) (a) 
of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, which heard the case in S...... : 
Ont., on September 19, 1957. The board, 
by a unanimous decision upheld the dis- 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 

tRevised from the interim figure published on 
April 30. 


qualification imposed under section 59 (1) 
(a) of the Act and imposed an additional 
disqualification under section 54 (2) (a) of 
the Act, effective August 11, 1957, on the 
ground that the claimant, by restricting 
her employment to B...... , where oppor- 
tunities of work for her were virtually 
non-existent, was deemed not to be avail- 
able for work. 

With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire on the grounds that the local 
office’s letter of August 9, 1957, herein 
before referred to, which requested her to 
apply to the prospective employer at 11.00 
am. on August 12, 1957, did not reach her 
until the afternoon of the latter-mentioned 
date. She added also: “I could not have 
MONE’ tO Fi... ss until the next day. Mail 
is not delivered in B...... until at least 
11.30 am., and then sorted. The exact 
time I cannot say, but the time to go for 
mail to be picked up is about noon hour, 
and afternoon”, 

Conclusions: On the facts before me, I 
find that the board of referees erred in 
maintaining the disqualification imposed by 
the insurance officer pursuant to section 
59 (1) (a) of the Act. The claimant’s con- 
tention that she received the local office’s 
letter after 11.00 a.m. on August 12, 1957 
has not been refuted. Consequently, in 
view of the wording of the letter and of 
the distance (58 miles) and expenses in- 
volved, I consider that, in the particular 
circumstances of the claimant’s case, the 
reason which she advanced to explain her 
failure to apply for the position constituted 
“sood cause” within the meaning of the 
aforementioned section, in that it was 
reasonable for her to believe that it would 
have been useless to go and apply for the 
position any later than at the time specified 
in the letter of notification. 

As to the question of the claimant’s 
availability for work, it was not before the 
board of referees, inasmuch as the said 
question had been submitted to an insurance 
officer in accordance with section 68 of the 
Act and no action had been taken by him 
pursuant to section 69. Therefore, follow- 
ing the principle established by my pre- 
decessor in decisions CUB-1251 and CUB- 
1308, it was ultra vires of the board of 
referees to impose a disqualification under 
section 54 (2) (a) of the Act and its decision 
to that effect must be treated as a nullity. 

The appeal is allowed. 

As I said in a recent decision, namely 
‘CUB-1527, I might well have reached a 
different conclusion if this case had been 
referred to me strictly on a question of 
availability under section 54 (2) (a) of the 
Act. 


Decision CUB-1531, June 20, 1958 


Summary of the facts: The claimant, 
who was employed as an assembler by the 
(eae companys ateO. san. , Ont., filed a 
renewal application for benefit following a 
mass layoff at the company’s plant during 
the week commencing August 18, 1957. 

In a weekly report (form UIC497) signed 
by the claimant on September 3, and 
received in the O...... local office on 
September 4, 1957, the space provided in 
the said report form for declaring earnings 
for the week commencing August 18, 1957, 
was left blank. However, the local office 
learned from the employer that the claimant 
had worked during the week of August. 18 
and had been paid for the period in ques- 
tion on August 30, 1957, which was prior 
to the date claimant had signed the weekly 
report form. In fact, the employer reported 
that the claimant had worked on August 
19, 20, 21 and 22, 1957, for which he had 
received $39.79. 

This information was referred to the 
claimant for comment and, on September 
20, 1957, he stated on Form UIC 201B that 
his wife had completed the weekly report 
form and he had signed it without looking 
to see if it had been filled out correctly. 

On September 27, 1957, the insurance 
officer notified the claimant that his earn- 
ings for the week commencing August 18, 
1957, had been determined to be $39.79 
(section 172 of the UI. Regulations) and 
that he was also disqualified in the amount 
of $27.00 under section 65 of the Act for 
having incorrectly declared his earnings 
for that week. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on October 4, 1957, contending that, 
as he had erred in reporting his earnings 
for the week commencing August 18, 1957, 
and had subsequently rectified this error 
of his own volition, he should not have 
been disqualified under section 65 of the Act. 

The board of referees, which heard the 
eagetin OF P2802 , Ont., on October 30, 1957, 
unanimously dismissed the appeal on the 
ground that, as the claimant had been on 
benefit before and consequently was familiar 
with the method of reporting earnings, he 
had not shown “cause for confusion on his 
part,’ although his action in later volun- 
tarily rectifying his error was commendable. 

The interested union of which the claim- 
ant is a member appealed to the Umpire 
on November 7, 1957, and stated in part: 

Nie, wAduseas: made an honest error in 
reporting his earnings which in my opinion 
could happen to any person. When Mr. 

os Lee received his money from the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission Local O'Tice, 


he immediately knew an error had _ been 
made and he reported to my office. I 


(continued on page 909) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during June 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 256 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 220 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour: 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 

) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in June for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department 
STAC ULAING. (civ: sey cee ae crores tee ee ee 
Defence Production wren ce oe ee 
Post: Ome pest eee ee ee eee 
BEG IVE Ps ae cate key ee ee 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 


The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 


which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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No. of Contracts 


1 $ 21,000.00 
96 341,992.00 
18 236,117.39 

2 15,733.77 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
coutracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Aggregate Amount 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: coe 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current tate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade i istri 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours: a 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 


race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during June 


During June the sum of $2,319.03 was collected from eight contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 163 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto). 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Rivers Man: Mamczasz Bridge Construction & Acorn Construction Ltd, 
construction of dam &«& spillway, etc, Minnedosa River. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of housing units, CMHC 6/57; 
Sidney Burry, exterior painting of housing units, CMHC 2/58. St John’s Nfld: Hubert 
Stokes, exterior painting of housing units, VR 1/49. Chatham N B: North Shore Con- 
struction Ltd, hard surfacing of roads & drives, DND 6/54. Camp Gagetown N B: 
Terminal Construction Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, site improvement 
& planting, DND 53/54. Aylmer Que: J M Montpetit, exterior painting, project 1/48. 
Bagotville Que: Barnabe & Fils Ltd, construction of school extensions, DND 3/57. 
Valcartier Que: C Jobin Ltd, construction of school & gymnasium, DND 9/57. Camp 
Borden Ont: Evans Contracting Co Ltd, site improvement & planting, DND 14/55; 
Borgstrom Brothers Ltd, site improvement & planting, DND 15/56. Deep River Ont: 
Louis Markus & Son Ltd, construction of foundation posts & renovations to bldgs, 
AECL 21/57. Toronto Ont: Oldcastle Nurseries Ltd, site improvement & planting, FP 
5/54. Kamsack Sask: Joe Beer, *exterior painting of housing units. Moose Jaw Sask: 
J H From Ltd, site improvement & planting, DND 4/55. Regina Sask: Les-Mair & Co, 
exterior painting of housing units, VR 2-6; Yarnton Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting 
of housing units, VR 8/49. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


The Pas Indian Agency Man: F W Sawatzky Ltd, construction of ancillary bldgs, 
Guy IRS, Clearwater Lake. Williams Lake Indian Agency B C: Cariboo Electric & Plumb- 
ing Co, installation of stokers & equipment, Cariboo IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Construction Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) 
Ltd, construction of extension to school; W A Moffatt Co, replacement of roof covering 
& flashings on hangars & leantos. Gander Nfld: Dominion Structural Steel Ltd, supply 
& erection of structural steel & steel joists for drill & recreation hall, etc. Halifax N S: 
Annapolis Valley Construction Ltd, construction of canteen bldg, HMC Dockyard; Fundy 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of damage control school & outside services; Quemar 
Co Ltd, construction of submarine battery charging bldg, HMC Dockyard; Standard 
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Construction Co Ltd, repairs to CVD jetty. Camp Gagetown N B: Forbes & Sloat Ltd, 
construction of POL bulk storage bldg & outside services. Chatham N B: Foundation 
Maritime Ltd, supply & installation of bulk fuel storage & handling equipment. St Johns 
Que: Desourdy Freres Ltee, construction of prestressed reinforced concrete water reservoir. 
Ville la Salle Que: Conway & Whittaker Co Ltd, painting & waterproofing exterior walls, 
Naval Supply Depot. Angus Ont: Brennan Paving Co Ltd, resurfacing of roads, RCAF 
Station. Camp Petawawa Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, construction of physical training 
bldg & outside services; Douglas Bremner Construction Ltd, construction of pontoon 
storage bldg & workshop bldg; A Janin & Co Ltd, construction of medical & dental 
equipment depot bldg. Downsview Ont: Gardiner-Wighton Ltd, construction of wing & 
addition to animal colony, Defence Research Medical Laboratories. Gloucester Ont: 
E P Electric Products Co Ltd, supply & installation of power & communication cables. 
Ottawa Ont: Perini Ltd, clearing, excavation & pouring concrete foundations for Medical 
Centre. Uplands Ont: Standard Structural Steel Ltd, supply & erection of structural 
steel & steel joists for barrack block; Chemesco Ltd, *supply & installation of air drying 
plant. Churchill Man: Horton Steel Works Ltd, supply & erection of elevated steel tank. 
Portage la Prairre Man: H G Hay Decorating Co, exterior painting of PMQs. Winnipeg 
Man: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of electrical distribution system, Fort 
Osborne Barracks. Prince Albert Sask: Thode Construction Ltd, construction of access 
road & fine grading. Cold Lake Alta: Mix Brothers Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of roads, walks & parking areas. Namao Alta: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, grading 
& seeding, RCAF Station. Comox B C: Moore Electric, renewal of power lines, poles 
& distribution system. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, construction of garage, 
Services Area. 


Building and Maintenance 


Greenwood N 8S: S W Ferguson Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Kingston Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, rewiring & relighting of bldgs & renovations 
to outside electrical distribution system. Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, exterior 
painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Roy A Belbin, exterior painting 
of PMQs, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Greenwood N S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, *asphalt surfacing of PMQ 
driveway, etc, RCAF Station; Geo W Sampson, *interior painting of PMQs, RCAF 
Station. Halifax N &: T Hogan & Co Ltd, *alteration to landing flat, jetty No 3, 
HMC Dockyard. McGiney N B: Alfred Mockler, replacement of heaters & wiring in 
TDMs, Repair Area. Longue Point Que: Hiland Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, Barracks 
Area. Sé Johns Que: Weatherproofing Ltd, excavation & installation of underground 
steam lines, etc, RCAF Station; Weatherproofing Ltd, excavation & installation of 
underground steam lines between heating plant and/or mess bldg No 147, RCAF Station; 
Byers Construction Co Ltd, *repairs to & replacement of truss work, hangar No 101, 
RCAF Station. Camp Petawawa Ont: Walter Mansveld, exterior painting of bldgs, 25 
Works Coy, RCE; National Roofing & Waterproofing Ltd, roofing of garages. Hagersville 
Ont: Black Top Paving Co, repairs to road surfaces, No 1 Vehicle Sub Depot, 27 COD. 
Madoc Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, repairs to & repointing of masonry, Armouries. 
Ottawa Ont: McNeilly-Bavington Ltd, redecorating of Beach Bldg; Ontario Building 
Cleaning Co Ltd, repointing & replacement of brick stone, Beach Bldg. Picton Ont: 
MecNeilly-Bavington Ltd, repainting exterior of bldgs, Old Camp; Quinte Machine & 
Repair Co Ltd, retubing of boilers, central heating plant, Old Camp; Quinte Roofing 
Ltd, reroofing of bldgs, Old Camp. Renfrew Ont: Louis Markus & Son Ltd, laying of 
concrete floor & installation of drains, Armouries. Rockcliffe Ont: Malloff Ltd, finishing 
of reinforced concrete slab, RCAF Station; S H Newman Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of aluminum duct work, etc, Bldg 1383, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Ambassador Sales 
of Winnipeg, installation of doors on PMQ garages, Military Camp. Regina Sask: Bird 
Construction Co Ltd, removal of old & construction of new concrete slab around RCASC 
petrol point, N D Bldg; A Larsen, repointing & waterproofing, etc, exterior of bldgs. 
Saskatoon Sask: Elite Decorators, painting of MDPH blocks, RCAF Station; Foulds 
Construction Ltd, construction of concrete garage floors & driveways, RCAF Station; 
Foulds Construction Ltd, partial replacement of concrete floors in hangars, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: Wm Clark Roofing & Building Supplies Ltd, roofing of garages, 
PMQ area, Currie Barracks; F Neilson & Son, roofing of garages, PMQ area, Currie 
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Barracks; Muri Paving & Construction Ltd, excavation & hard surfacing, etc, of parking 
lot, Currie Barracks; Pioneer Paving Ltd, hard surfacing of parking lots, Currie Barracks. 
Edmonton Alta: National Roofing & Paint Co Ltd, application of bonded roofing on 
PMQ garages, Griesbach Barracks. Comox B C: Pacific Tile Co Ltd, installation of 
tile in washrooms & shower rooms in barrack blocks, RCAF Station. Ladner B C: Hume 
& Rumble Ltd, replacement of power distribution poles & electrical services, Vancouver 
Wireless Station. Rayleigh B C: Atlas Construction Co Ltd, repairs to aprons around 
magazines, No 37 OAD. Vancouver B C: J T Devlin & Co Ltd, interior painting of bldg 
No 113, HQ B C area; Hume & Rumble Ltd, replacement of power line poles, Jericho 
area. Vernon B C: Storm Construction (Pacific) Ltd, resurfacing of roads, Military Camp. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of shed 34 on pier A-l. 
Vancouver B C: Harold Jones & Henry A Switzer, construction of roadway fill, No 3 
jetty. 

Department of Public Works 


Codroy Nfld: Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Bonavista 
Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, wharf improvements. Little Catalina Nfld: Babb Construc- 
tion Ltd, construction of breakwater-wharf. Beach Point P E& I: Morrison & McRae 
Ltd, construction of retaining wall. Launching Pond P E I: Norman N Maclean, con- 
struction of landing. Montague P E I: Stanley Reid, wharf repairs. Naufrage PEI: RA 
Blyth, breakwater extension. North Lake P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, extensions 
to landing piers. South River P E I: Wm Whiteway, repairs to deck of quay wall. 
Wood Islands P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, reconstruction of fishermen’s landing. 
Battery Point (Victoria Beach) N S: B & M Comeau Construction Co Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Canso (Burying Island) N S: F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, breakwater extension. 
Carter’s Point N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, construction of wharf. Cooper’s Point N S: 
Campbell & MclIsaac, breakwater repairs & improvements. Delaps Cove N 8S: Hampton 
Construction Co Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. D’Escousse N 8S: M C Campbell 
& D J Grant, wharf repairs. Dover N S: Stanley Reid, wharf reconstruction. Fourchu 
N S: Foundation Maritime Ltd, breakwater repairs. Halifax N S: Fundy Construction 
Co Lid, addition & alterations to Camp Hill Hospital. Liscomb N S: Stanley Reid, wharf 
extension. Main-a-Diew N S: Martell’s Construction Ltd, breakwater extension. Port 
Greville N S: K J Cochrane, breakwater repairs. Port Hood N S: Foundation Maritime 
Ltd, construction of breakwater. Back Bay N B: Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction 
of breakwater. Blue Cove N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments. Curry’s Cove N B: J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, wharf extension. Dalhousie N B: 
J W & J Anderson Ltd, construction of wharf. Harshman’s Brook N B: Harold N Price, 
harbour improvements. Port Elgin N B: McKay Builders Ltd, construction of RCMP 
detachment quarters. Aylmer East Que: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, construction of post 
office bldg. Fryer’s Island Dam Que: Rene Deslauriers & L A Laferriere, construction of 
residence. Gascons (Anse a Mercier) Que: Geo K Steele, wharf improvements. St Joachim 
de Tourelle Que: Gaspe Construction Inc, wharf extension. St Romuald Que: J P A 
Normand Ine, construction of retaining wall; J P A Normand Ine, construction of retain- 
ing wall. Tete a la Baleine Que: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. 
Arnprior Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, construction of radioactive stores bldg, Civil 
Defence College. Bracebridge Ont: Andeen Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Nanticoke Creek Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Oshawa Ont: 
Appleton Air Conditioning Ltd, improvements to ventilation system in post office area 
of federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of mechanical & 
electrical distribution system, Central Heating Plant, Riverside Drive; J R D’Aoust 
Reg’d, construction of overpass between No 2 & No 4 Temporary Bldgs; Dominion 
Protective Electric System, supply & installation of fire alarm system, etc, RCMP 
Headquarters Bldg; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations for additional space 
for Senate staff, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Sanco Reg’d, interior cleaning of Kent- 
Albert Bldg; Allied Building Services Lid, interior cleaning of East Bldg, Veterans 
Memorial Bldgs; H G Francis & Sons Ltd, installation of hot water storage tanks, 
etc, Food & Drug Laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture. Sarnia Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction 
Co Ltd, harbour repairs & improvements. Stour Lookout Ont: S E Oslund Construction, 
alterations to federal bldg. Tobermory Ont: Kalbfleisch & Whicher, repairs to harbour 
works. Wheatley Ont: Sir Lindsay Parkinson (Canada) Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Selkirle Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Whitemouth Man: North 
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American Bldgs Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Winnipeg Man: Claydon 
Co Ltd, alterations to basement storage space, New Post Office Bldg. Kerrobert Sask: 
Wolfe Construction, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Regina Sask: Smith Bros 
& Wilson Ltd, alterations to tenth floor of Motherwell Bldg. Barons Alta: Bird Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Coronation Alta: 
C Burrows Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Edmonton Alta: 
R V Coambs Construction Ltd, alterations to basement & first floor, University Hospital, 
Colonel Newburn Wing; Alexander Construction Ltd, alterations to third & fourth 
floors, Post Office Bldg. Vegreville Alta: C H Whitham Ltd, construction of office, 
laboratory & headerhouse bldg, Experimental Substation. Vulcan Alta: Bird Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Bella Bella B C: Leonard Belliveau 
& Granby Construction & Equipment Ltd, breakwater improvements. Bella Coola B C: 
Basarab Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Campbell 
River B C: Orion Builders Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Departure Bay B C: 
Jenkins Brothers Contracting Ltd, construction of salmon tanks, Pacific Biological Station. 
Duncan B C: A V Richardson Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Port Alberni B C: 
Orion Builders Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Spences Bridge B C: C J Oliver 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Ucluelet West B C: Ivan Ossinger, 
reconstruction of float. Vancowver B C: Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada 
Ltd, cleaning interior of new customs bldg. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Danel’s Harbour Nfld: Avalon Dredging Ltd, dredging. Griquet Nfld: Avalon 
Dredging Ltd, dredging. Caribou N S: J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Grand Etang N S: 
Harriss & Harriss, dredging. Halifax N S: Maritime Warehousing & Transfer Co, moving 
office & laboratory equipment to Ralston Bldg. Meteghan N S: Bay Shore Dredging Co 
Ltd, dredging. Skinners Cove N 8S: F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, dredging. Hull Que: Edge 
Ltd, repairs to Printing Bureau. Cobourg Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging. 
Hamilton Ont: A N Show & Sons Ltd, alterations to Cornell Bldg. New Liskeard Ont: 
Tri-Town Construction Co, exterior painting of federal bldg. Newmarket Ont: D E Cook, 
repairs to lock boxes, Federal Bldg. Ottawa Ont: Wallmaster Sales & Service Co Ltd, 
repairs to venetian blinds, Tunney’s Pasture; Hull Plumbing & Heating Co, installation 
of pumps, PWD testing laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; Douglas Bremner Co, alterations 
to RCMP Headquarters Bldg; Unida Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of tank at 
Militia Stores Bldg; Rene Cleroux, alterations to bldg at 220 Wellington St; A Lanctot 
Construction, alterations to 6th floor, Postal Terminal Bldg; Ray Sheet Metal Works, 
installation of iron apron, 552 Booth St; Canartic Refrigeration, air conditioning offices 
of Transport Commissioners, Union Station; F J Shouldice, alterations to West Block, 
Parliament Bldgs; Bedard-Girard Ltd, electrical repairs at West Block, Parliament Bldgs; 
Oak Construction Co, alterations to “A” Bldg; J R D’Aoust Reg’d, alterations to Booth 
Bldg; Bedard-Girard Ltd, electrical repairs at DVA Memorial Bldg; Unida Plumbing & 
Heating Ltd, heating repairs at Experimental Farm; Gaston Lavoie Construction, repairs to 
Aylmer Bldg. Picton Ont: E W Vanner & Son, repairs to Federal Bldg; J L Farrell, repairs 
to lock boxes, Federal Bldg. St Catharines Ont: John Peart & Son Ltd, ventilation repairs 
in Federal Bldg. Toronto Ont: Hydro Silea Co, alterations to Station “G’; McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, dredging in Eastern Channel. Fraser River B C: Marine Pipeline 
& Dredging Ltd, dredging in Morey Channel. Vancouver B C : Ray-Bilt Contractors, 
repairs to Begg Bldg; Burrard Dry Dock Co Ltd, repairs to Dredge PWD No 322; 
B C Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders Ltd, repairs to Dredge PWD No 303. 


Department of Transport 


Boar Island Nfld: James J Hussey, construction of dwelling & demolition of existing 
dwelling. Cape St Mary’s Nfld: James J Hussey, construction of dwelling & demolition 
of existing dwelling. Charlottetown P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, additional develop- 
ment at airport. Dartmouth N S: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, additional development 
at airport. Halhfax N 8: Brown & Hall Drilling Contractors, drilling several wells, Inter- 
national Airport. Scatari Island N S: Harry Hawkins, construction of dwellings & demoli- 
tion of existing dwellings. Sydney N S: Municipal Ready-Mix Ltd, additional development 
at airport. Portage Island N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, construction of dwelling. Saint 
John N B: Stephen Construction Co, construction of taxiway fillet at airport. Cap de 
Rabast Que: Maurice L’Italien, construction of dwelling & demolition of existing dwelling. 
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Pointe Notre Que: A Daris, construction of dwelling. Seven Islands Que: Mitis Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of garages. Cape Crocker Ont: Percy Spears, construction of 
dwelling. Earlion Ont: H Boudreau Construction, construction of power house at airport; 
J M Fuller Ltd, additions to operations bldg at airport. North Bay Ont: J M Fuller Ltd 
construction of power house at airport. Pagwa Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, additions to leon 
bldg at airport. Red Lake Ont: Bergman & Nelson Ltd, construction of garage. Sudbury 
Ont: Power Installations (Sarnia) Ltd, installation of additional lighting facilities at 
airport. Windsor Ont: Cart Paving Co Ltd, additional development at airport. The Pas 
Man: Horton Steel Works Ltd, erection of elevated steel water storage tank, construction 
of concrete footings, vault, etc, at airport. Beaverlodge Sask: Standard Gravel & Surfacing 
of Canada Ltd, hard surfacing of runway at Airport. Regina Sask: Terminal Construction 
Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, construction of raytheon AASR site & 
related work at airport. Port Hardy B C: W J Cutt Plumbing & Heating, installation of 
water supply main at airport. Wrgley N W T: McRae & Assocs Construction Ltd, 
construction of dwellings, transmitter bidg & related work at airport. | 


eee 


Decisions of the Umpire 


(continued from page 903) 


immediately contacted Mr. S...... , the Local covered when the claimants reported to the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission Acting G...... company’s SUB office, where they 
fanager, and informed him of Mr. A......’s | were told no SUB benefit would be paid until 
oT a ee ae = ee requested that I send the discrepancy had been rectified at our 
“Dine ipa oe to his office so that the mistake office... 


could be rectified. I am given to understand 
‘iateNiT, TAGE ate reimbursed the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission during his visit 


(The union local’s president) phoned on 
several occasions in this connection and was 


with the Local Acting Manager. Subsequent 
to this he was then disqualified for a week’s 
benefits even though he rectified this error 
of lis own volition. 


IT am rather amazed at the board of 
referee’s action in commending the claimant 
for his honesty, yet in the same breath 
upholding the disqualification. 

The union also requested an oral hearing 
before the Umpire, which was held in 
Gui. on "April 17, 1958. “The 
claimant was represented by the president 
of the interested union local; the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission was also 
represented. 


Included in the file is a memorandum 
from the manager of the O...... local office 
dated January 24, 1958, which reads in part: 

There were approximately 40 to 50 mis- 
representations of this nature during the 
company’s layoff. These were dis- 


elise) 0) (=) 6. 





N.Y. State Eases Requirements to 


A New York State law modifying the 
requirements necessary to qualify for 
uneniployment insurance went into effect 
in the last quarter of June. 

The new law makes it possible for unem- 
ployed workers in the state to draw pay- 
ments if they have earned an average of at 


advised to have the claimant repay the over- 
payment or return the warrants if applicable. 
It was not expected this would have any 
bearing on the imposition of the penalty. 


Conclusions: On the facts before me, I 
agree with the union’s appeal that the 
claimant’s omission to state, in the weekly 
report which he signed on September 3, 
1957, whether or not he had received any 
earnings for the week commencing August 
18, 1957, was an “honest error” and not a 
false statement or misrepresentation within 
the meaning of section 65 of the Act. The 
view that the claimant acted in good faith 
is supported also by the fact that he volun- 
tarily rectified his error as soon as he 
became aware thereof, an action for which 
he was commended by the board of referees. 


The appeal is allowed. 


Qualify for Jobless Insurance 


least $15 a week in 15 of the preceding 
52 weeks and in 40 of the preceding 104 
weeks. 

The two-year provision was intended to 
protect the worker against being cut off 
from insurance because of one bad job 
year. 
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WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 


CONDITIONS 





Number of Workers Covered 


by Pension Plans in Canada 


Number of workers covered by pension plans has increased steadily 
in. recent years, from 62.7 per cent of workers in 1951 survey to 70 
per cent in 1954 and 77.8 per cent in 1957. Firms with plans: 6,034 


The number of Canadian employees 
covered by pension plans has shown a 
steady increase in recent years, according 
to information obtained from the annual 
surveys of working conditions conducted 
by the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour. 


As of April 1957, 77.8 per cent of the 
workers covered by the survey were in 
establishments in which pension plans were 
available to them, compared with 70 per 
cent in 1954 and 62.7 per cent in 1951. 
Establishments with pension plans, for non- 
office or for office employees only or for 
both, numbered 6,034, or 53.4 per cent. 


The statistics presented in this study 
differentiate between plans for non-office 
and office employees even though in some 
firms the same pension plan applies to both 
classes of workers. 

The 1957 survey was compiled from infor- 
mation received from 11,304 reporting units. 
Employed in these units were 1,854,086 
persons: 1,374,518 non-office workers and 
479,568 office employees. 

Of the 1,854,086 employees covered by 
the 1957 survey, 1,442,864 were in establish- 
ments which had a pension plan. Not all 
these workers, however, were actually 
covered by pension plans, since many of 
the plans had eligibility requirements based 
on age or length of service. In such cases, 
however, the younger or new employees 
would expect to be covered ultimately if 
they remained in employment. 

The 1957 survey covered establishments 
employing approximately 40 per cent of the 
total number of wage and salary workers 
in the non-agricultural labour force. Estab- 
lishments employing approximately 70 per 
cent of such workers were surveyed in the 
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‘palities. 


manufacturing and in transportation, storage 
and communication industries, but smaller 
proportions in other industries, ranging 
from 63 per cent in public utilities to 7 
per cent in service. The coverage in finance 
consisted of banks and head offices of insur- 
ance companies; the service group included 
laundries, hotels, restaurants and munici- 
The forestry and _ construction 
industries were not. surveyed. In general 
the survey covered establishments with 15 
or more employees in the industries dealt 
with. 

The growth in pension coverage over the 
past 20 years is roughly indicated by com- 
paring of the Economics and Research 
Branch surveys with two previous surveys 
conducted under different auspices and with 
different coverage. 

In 1986-37, a survey by the National 
Employment Commission found that 8 per 
cent of the establishments covered had 
pension plans. Shortly after the war, in 
1947, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
conducted a survey in which the proportion 
was found to be almost 25 per cent. The 
1951 survey of the Economics and Research 
Branch showed a proportion of 37 per cent, 
while in 1954 the proportion had risen to 
45 per cent and in 1957 to 53 per cent. 


Present Coverage — Non-Office Workers 


As of April 1, 1957, three out of four 
non-office employees covered by the survey 
of working conditions were employed in 
establishments in which pension plans were 
in operation (Table 1). 

The highest percentage coverage of non- 
office workers is in the Public Utilities 
Group, in which 98 per cent of such workers 
are employed by establishments having pen- 
sion plans. In Municipal Services, 95 per 


ant 


cent of the non-office workers are under or 
will be eligible to come under pension 
plans. In the Transportation, Communica- 
tiontion and Storage group just under 94 
per cent of the non-office workers are 
employed by establishments having pension 
plans. Practically all railway and telephone 
companies have such plans. 


While a figure is shown in Table 1 for 
non-office workers in the financial establish- 
ments covered by the survey, it should be 
noted that these workers—commissionaires, 
maintenance personnel, etc—comprise only 
a small portion of the total number of 
workers in the Finance group. 


In Trade, 85 per cent of the non-office 
workers covered by the survey are in 
establishments which report having pension 
plans. As noted above, however, the present 
survey deals mainly with establishments 
having 15 or more non-office employees; a 
considerable number of establishments in 
Trade, especially in retail trade, have fewer 
than this number of employees and are 


therefore not included in the survey. (The 
number of wage and salary earners in Trade 
covered by the survey was approximately 
one quarter of the total of such workers 
in Trade according to labour force estimates 
of the same date.) Pension plans occur less 
frequently in smaller establishments (see 
Table 4) and it is therefore probable that 
the percentage of pension plan coverage 
in Trade as a whole would be considerably 
less than that shown for those establish- 
ments covered by the present survey. 


The proportion of non-office employees 
in Manufacturing who are in reporting units 
having pension plans is 68.5 per cent. While 
this is a smaller percentage than those for 
some of the other groups mentioned above, 
this group is, numerically, by far the largest 
group covered by the survey and therefore 
has the highest pension coverage in absolute 
terms. 

Table 2 contains statistics of the number 
of employees in manufacturing establish- 
ments classified in 17 major groups. The 


TABLE 1.-NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING PENSION 
PLANS, BY INDUSTRY, APRIL 1, 1957 


Norse: These figures do not represent the number of employees actually covered by pension plans, but the number 
of employees in establishments in which a pension plan is in effect. 















































Non-Office Employees Office Employees 
se eieperting Vee In Reporting Units 
SS Number Bae Non Off Number | having Pension Plans 
Covered °F ae Bat Covered | for Offtce Employees 
by Survey INDLOY: by Survey Ha) 

Number |} Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
FV Upairnicry oan ve era bom ago Pe eh cvowarei tensile datohs boxe aFiar 58,548 40,210 68.7 5,914 4,590 TG 
GoldmMiinimns sere tee none: 13, 987 4,604 32.9 1,205 592 49.1 
(Gori ible joaaueee one nadaee poem tame 14, 689 12,550 85.4 787 701 89.1 
Other WMetalaMining Weems ce = cel -ttst-erers tee 29, 872 23,056 Hike 3,922 3,297 84.1 
VUIUUP AC WUT Omir tetete ates rece oeweu cheney csi aegeas 804, 953 dol, 116 68.5 224,941 182, 825 81.3 
DurablerGoodstvese.cscs.2 os tte aan 417,986 286, 457 68.5 123,552 100, 824 81.6 
None Durable Goodssese- aac ssecies dae: 386, 967 264, 659 68.4 101,389 82,001 80.9 
Transportation, Storage and Communication. 213,524 199, 787 93 .6 lige 527 70, 578 96.0 
‘GRAS alla ve} elec oe Serge Gn BS UO OO OOO 31,596 Bl, 14) 98.6 19,317 19,270 99.8 
Sige THON cosmos ann pos Cob meOOe 132,618 132,618 100.0 40, 237 40, 237 100.0 
Opnermicansportatiolles.o6 sacs eas ce be 41,057 28,794 70.1 9, 435 7, 156 75.8 
(Ohslaveveulhavahieinglesee. ae Sean uaa neconeoe poe 8, 253 7,234 87.7 4,538 3,915 86.3 
Publietitalwtiesnvice! sk ead eds. sss gs Sate des 25,330 24, 856 98.1 16, 855 16,725 99.2 
SIMECICLOM Hee REET SAL v PePERAEO Bic Pecdiw eee Gi 144, 062 122,756 85.2 63,072 55, 495 88.0 
VV LOS G ee epe a avenover ceecienraya rs tMeR spereremenesartene 32, 139 23,906 74.4 36, 839 382,602 88 5 
TEXAN Be Oy 7 a eR, sae 111,923 98, 850 88.3 26, 233 22, 893 87.3 
J ATSRENIVO SS aise Ge ceo bey RAC RE IRS CRO aE 2,332 642 il te 67,538 67,538 100.0 
PSST ACES Lae ee eRe omeyeyeksicy herd Mie ans) Syerersarcicee Reeth 36, 565 12,869 ae 3,000 1,304 36.5 
Maumieipali SenvyviCesi:. ..s..castlie ds «iss - ot el 35, 939 34,299 95.4 7,545 7,202 96.1 
Otherlndustries tah. sos seein. setae 53,265 35,529 66.7 16,599 14, 493 87.3 
PRO CA TRE nh codecs HAIR Si cxsivrtoonsn es NG 1,374,518 | 1,022,064 74.4 479,568 420, 800 87.7 


1 ‘Durable goods’’ is comprised of: wood products, iron and steel products, transportation equipment, non-ferrous 
metal products, electrical apparatus and supplies, and non-metallic mineral products. ‘ ; A 
2 “Other transportation’’ is comprised of: air transportation, urban and suburban bus transportation, interurban 


bus transportation, and truck transportation. 


3 “Other industries” (under Transportation, Storage and Communication) is comprised of: grain elevators and 


radio and television broadcasting. f 
4 ‘Services’ is comprised of: laundries, year-round hotels and restaurants. 
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highest percentage of plant workers in 
establishments which reported having pen- 
sion plans is in the Tobacco and Tobacco 
Products group, where 97.6 per cent of the 
plant workers are in such establishments. 
The second highest percentage of coverage, 
95.3, was that for the Products of Petroleum 
and Coal group, while the third, 89.9, was 
that for the Paper and Paper Products 
group. 

Table 3 contains an analysis of the per- 
centage of pension coverage of non-office 


workers by provinces in all groups except 
the chartered banks and steam railways, 
statistics concerning which are not avail- 
able by province. These percentages range 
trom 52.4 to 78.7. Excluding the provinces 
of Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island 
and New Brunswick, which are not heavily 
industrialized, the range of the distribution 
is approximately 12 per cent. 

Table 5, which analyzes pension coverage 
in establishments by size groups (based on 
the number of non-office workers), shows 


TABLE 2.—_NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING A PENSION 
PLAN, BY MANUFACTURING GROUPS, APRIL, 1957 


Nore: These figures do not represent the number of employees actually covered by pension plans, but the number 


of employees in establishments in which a pension plan is in effect. 

















Non-Office Employees 








In Reporting Units The : : 
: ° porting Units 
Manufacturing Group Number Bete: soe pees Number | having Pension Plans 
Covered °R on ae . Covered | for Office Employees 
by Survey ne ores by Survey |__ 

Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
Food and Beverages................0...20-- 88,316 62,781 ileal 21,700 18,081 83.3 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products............. 8,03 7,841 97.6 912 896 98.2 
RubbertRroductss ase ner ten eee 15,362 12,933 84.2 4,464 4,070 91.2 
ieatherceroducts see ee 17,089 3,214 18.8 2,126 499 23.5 
Textiles (except Clothing)................... 48, 567 32,167 66.2 UD20 5. 851 77.8 
Clothing (Textile and Fur).................. 56, 169 18, 528 33.0 5,928 2,210 Sy} 
Woodeeroductsae sees ree aeee 56, 582 21,615 38.2 7,072 3,049 agi i 
PapersProdtictss-s-..icst ae 69,931 62, 889 89.9 15.161 14, 234 93.9 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries... . 28.206 19, 487 69.1 15,297 11,097 G2aD 
Tron and Steel Products .................... 133, 883 101, 332 ont 37, 057 29. nd4 80.1 
Transportation Equipment.................. 112,54 69,301 61.6 37,706 30,773 81.6 
on-Ferrous Metal Products................ 40,780 34, 486 84.6 10, 052 8,393 83.5 
Electrical Appliances and Supplies........... 52, 237 44,027 84.3 27,024 25,207 93.3 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.............. 21,964 15,696 Tht) 4,641 3,718 80.1 
Products of Petroleum and Coal............. 9,797 9,336 95.3 4,894 4,677 95.6 
Chemical Productss.c; 2 itecs sss. ctee ee 30, 424 26.746 87.9 18, 896 17,179 90.9 
Miscellaneous Manu acturing................. 15, 069 8,737 58.0 4,488 3,207 71.5 
Total Manufacturing.............. 804,953 551,116 68.5 224,941 182,825 81.3 
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TABLE 3.—NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING A PENSION 
PLAN, BY PROVINCE, APRIL 1957 


Note: These figures do not represent the number of employees actually covered by pension plans, but the number 
of employees in establishments in which a pension plan is in effect. 
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Non-Office Employees Office Employees 





In Reporting Units 


Province having Pension Plans 


In Reporting Units 














Number for Non-Office Number | having Pension Plans 
Covered Employees Covered | for Office Employees 
by Survey |— by Survey |——————___—_—_- 
Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
Newloundlandina. acct oa oct eee ee 13,640 7,143 52.4 2,715 1,675 61.7 
Prince Edward Island sees ee oa re el elt i eG 682 61.1 381 231 60.6 
ION AD ISIGHT, no congo congeendounnacs 43, 433 30, 062 69.2 7,522 5, 416 72.0 
21,821 13,566 6282 5,365 4,142 Uiee 
345, 328 229,841 66.6 103, 604 86,281 83.3 
563, 492 423, 807 one 189, 269 163, 693 86.5 
55, 266 39,184 70.9 18, 833 15, 462 82.1 
Mets tt asic ee age So a 20,644 16, 238 78.7 6,614 5,720 86.5 
IDEP A Ae aes Sd cierto a fencer ent caycre CO eI aE 49, 262 37,914 eO 19,113 17,021 89.1 
BrivishC olumi biawes aoesee eee ele ee 124,161 90,009 72.5 30,303 25,320 83.6 
Grand Total 22 33....2--ee ee 1,239,620 888, 844 71.7 383, 984 325,216 84.7 








—— I Rae Oe Geel) 8 i ort eneileet el I eee 


Canada Total includes Northwest Territories. Since reports from railway companies and banks are made by 
their head offices and cover their nation-wide operations, it is not possible to compile statistics by provinces for these; 
they are therefore not included in this table. 
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that the percentage of workers in establish- for their office employees. In the Public 
ments reporting pension plans rises in each Utilities group, 992 per cent of office 
size group from the 15 to 24 group, in which workers were in such establishments. In 
the percentage of non-office workers was Municipal Services, reporting units which 
43.6; in the size group of 1,000 and over employed 96.1 per cent of all office workers 
this percentage was 95.4. It might be added in this group had pension plans covering 
that the coverage of the survey is less com- ___ their office employees. 

plete in the smallest size groups, and there In the Transportation, Communication 
is some reason for supposing that pension and Storage group, 96.0 per cent of office 
coverage in these groups is actually less than workers were in establishments which had 


is indicated in the table. pension plans. In the Steam Railway sub- 
group all office workers were in such estab- 
Present Coverage — Office Employees lishments while in the Telephone sub-group, 


: the correspondi f 8. 
Almost nine out of ten office employees DROS e GLP Cuinee me ge 


covered by the April 1957 survey were in 

establishments which reported that they drendatromel7e| tesl297 

had pension plans. The three Economies and _ Research 
All the establishments in the Finance’ Branch surveys show a definite increase in 

group reported that they had pension plans the number of employees, both office and 


TABLE 4.—PERCENTAGE OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING A 
PENSION PLAN, BY INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1951, APRIL 1954, AND APRIL 1957 


Nore: These figures do not represent the percentage of employees actually covered by pension plans, but the per- 
centage of employees in establishments in which a pension plan is in effect for non-office workers or office workers 
respectively. 














Non-O fice Office 

1951 1954 1957 1951 1954 1955 

IU ONTOS: ic oes ith arte ct aaa Re non ere 42.2 59.0 68.7 58.5 Gbck 77.6 
MITER OUNte re he nob do mioe Unie Hoe ion Aone 51.9 59.3 68.5 63.0 Hh seh 81.3 
Transportation, Storage and Communication. 89.3 90.7 93.6 94.2 94.9 96.0 
ul CMU til GiSS eras earshot kes, Arete oes eos Setar atet 97.2 94.2 98.1 98.7 96.6 99.2 
REIGN Sewer ho aOR Oe Tee o See Aer cee eae 53.9 75.4 85.2 75.2 79.6 88.0 
SELVA CCS HOE ae he Sc Peas Socrates oad 57.9 63.7 Gon 70.0 76.1 76.9 
Total coverage. ................ 60.1 67.2 74.4 70.2 78.1 87.7 
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TABLE 5.- NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN ESTABLISHMENTS REPORTING PENSION 
PLANS BY SIZE* OF REPORTING UNIT, APRIL, 1957 


Nore: ‘hese figures do not represent the number of employees actually covered by pension plans, but the number 
of employees in establishments in which a pension plan is in effect. 
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Non-Office Employees Office Employees 
tig In Reporting Units TaRe j : 
5 ; porting Units 
= Number hayne ete Plans Number | having Pension Plans 
Covered pe On ee Covered | for Ofttce Employees 
Employees 
by Survey py by Survey |__ 

Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 
TSEC OM Lene airs See ore ne re tities cra eats 29,913 13053 43.6 18, 758 12,655 67.5 
AN Oe CA Ran o SOR SE OOM TAD Oe aan come 88, 872 40,294 45.3 28, 220 18, 408 65.2 
DOCOMO See eee et em cere eret se cysr ea. 138, 250 65, 567 47.4 35, 739 24, 668 69.0 
HOOSCO LOO RSS SON tS Mere eres yn gieterc tat alers 169, 803 96,611 56.9 41,004 29,731 72.5 
OOO 4 OO) cera tet iorters tote erect sieve siesecouceere. 257,421 180, 538 70.1 63, 801 53, 667 84.1 
DOO GOO OO SER Naeas  teettere tee ete cue eete a3» 192,940 167, 197 86.7 70,971 67, 843 95.6 
OOO ANGLOVERS coma sbtvccas seitinas « stersronueze 443, 809 423, 560 95.4 116, 896 116,370 99.5 
Winclassiticd ie... awesiccis asec ese cere 53,510 35,244 65.9 104,179 97,458 93.5 
ALT) It ete re SR para Arama 1,374,518 | 1,022,064 74.4 479,568 420, 800 87.7 


* Size groups are based on the number of non-office workers employed by reporting units, except in Retail Trade, in 
which the size code is based on the number of sales persons. 
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non-office, working in establishments where 
pension plans were in operation (Table 4). 
While part of these increases were due to 
increased employment in firms which had 
pension plans at the time of the earlier 
surveys, there is a clear indication that 
the number of pension plans in Canada 
has increased during the period covered by 
these surveys. 

There were approximately 17 per cent 
more non-office employees in establishments 
reporting pension plans at April 1, 1957 than 
in October 1951. (At the dates of these two 
surveys the total number of non-office 
workers covered varied less than 1 per 
cent.) The most notable increases in pen- 
sion coverage of non-office workers were in 
the Trade and Mining classifications.. In 
both Transportation, Communications and 


Storage and Public Utilities the percentage 
of non-office employees in establishments 
with pension plans was already quite high 
in 1951. 


In the office worker classification there 
was an increased survey coverage of 178,000 
or 59 per cent between the 1951 and 1957 
surveys. The increase in the number of 
office workers in establishments with pen- 
sion plans was approximately 198,000 or 
89 per cent. 

At the time of the 1951 survey 70 per 
cent of office workers covered by the survey 
were in establishments which had pension 
plans for these employees; by 1957 this 
percentage had increased to almost 88 per 
cent of a much larger number of office 
employees. 





Number of Workers Covered by Pension Plans in U.K. 


It is estimated that in 1956 the number 
of workers in the United Kingdom covered 
by occupational schemes was just over 8 
millions, 44 millions of them in private 
schemes, and that the number of pensioners 
was about 1,100,000, of whom 300,000 were 
in private schemes. 

The information was obtained by the U.K. 
Government Actuary in a survey, and was 
published by Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office in a booklet titled “Occupational 
Pension Schemes”. 

It is noted in the report that the total 
amount paid in 1956 as contributions to 
private schemes was about £246 millions, of 
which £72 millions was paid by employees; 
the annual amount paid out in pensions was 
about £50 millions. 

The corresponding figures for public serv- 
ice and nationalized industries were about 
£221 millions as contributions (£56 millions 
by employees) and about £150 millions as 
pensions. 

The total number of persons covered by 
the various schemes at the present time is 
probably about 8} millions, including 7 
million men and 1$ million women; nearly 
one-half of employed males thus have some 
provision for pensions in addition to those 
provided under the National Insurance 
scheme. 

The analysis of the rules of pension 
schemes showed that few of them are regis- 
tered under the relevant Acts (the Friendly 
Societies’ Acts, ete., and the Superannuation 
and other Trust Funds (Validation) Act, 
1927). 
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Of the schemes surveyed, 47 per cent 
covered all employees, 22 per cent staff 
only, 19 per cent works employees only, and 
12 per cent special categories only. 

A material proportion of the schemes are 
non-contributory so far as employees are 
concerned. Relatively few members are 
entitled to a lump sum without pension on 
retirement, although death benefits usually 
consist of lump sums. 

On withdrawal from a pension scheme, 
an employee usually receives a sum equiva- 
lent to the total contribution he has himself 
made, but, if joining another firm, with a 
pension scheme, he may qualify for a trans- 
fer value. 


Except in the public service and national- 
ized industries, provision for pension in case 
of retirement on health grounds is by no 
means universal and in many schemes only 
the normal withdrawal benefit is payable. 

The Government Actuary gives informa- 
tion also on the methods by which 
employees’ contributions are assessed, the 
methods by which financial support for 
schemes is provided by employers, the 
actual age of retirement compared with that 
provided for in the rules, the grant of back- 
service credits, actuarial valuation, dissolu- 
tion of schemes, and voluntary variation by 
the employee of benefits and conditions. 
An appendix reproduces the letter and 
questionnaire form that were sent to 
employers. 





PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, July 1958 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
declined 0.3 per cent from 125.1 to 124.7 
between June and July 1958.* Most of this 
decrease resulted from a drop of 1.1 per 
cent in the food index, with the other four 
group indexes recording little or no move- 
ment; other commodities and services were 
down slightly, household operation un- 
changed, while both shelter and clothing 
rose fractionally. 

In foods the index moved from 122.7 to 
121.4 as sizeable seasonal price decreases 
occurred for a number of fresh vegetables, 
and a break in beef prices, which had been 
steadily rising, left some cuts 2 cents below 
June levels. Pork prices eased slightly as 
did those for sugar, coffee and fats. Egg 
prices rose 7 cents per dozen, while apple 
and grapefruit prices rose more moderately. 

The decline in other commodities and 
services from 130.7 to 13804 reflected almost 
entirely a drop in the price of passenger 
cars, as well as lower gasoline prices in a 
number of cities, particularly Winnipeg. 
Newspaper prices rose in a number of cities. 

Further minor advances in both the rent 
and home-ownership components moved the 
shelter index from 188.3 to 1384. 

The clothing index recorded a small 
advance from 109.7 to 109.9 as a result of 
price changes in men’s suits and topcoats. 
Both women’s and children’s wear declined 
slightly and footwear was unchanged. 

The absence of movement in the house- 
hold operation index, unchanged at 1206, 
reflected the offsetting effects of declines in 
both coal and fuel oil prices, higher domes- 
tic gas and electricity rates, mixed but 
minor price changes in furniture items and 
somewhat higher prices for new season’s 
appliance models and floor coverings. 

Group indexes one year earlier (July 
1957) were: food 118.2, shelter 135.1, cloth- 
ing 108.4, household operation 119.6, and 
other commodities and services 126.5. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, June 1958 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
remained stable in four of the ten regional 
cities between May and June.t Slhght 
increases of 0.2 per cent were recorded in 
Saskatoon-Regina and Edmonton-Calgary. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
+See Table F-2 at back of book. 


Vancouver registered a 0.5-per-cent decline, 
while Saint John, Halifax and Ottawa 
followed with decreases of 0.3 per cent, 0.2 
per cent and 0.1 per cent respectively. 


Food prices were moderately lower in all 
the eastern regional cities. The western 
cities, other than Vancouver, recorded 
higher food prices; Vancouver registered a 
substantial decrease. Declines in the prices 
of oranges, potatoes and tomatoes were 
mainly responsible for decreases in the food 
components. Increased pork and _ other 
meat prices partially offset these decreases 
and contributed to the higher food prices 
in the western cities. 


Slight increases were noted in the shelter 
group in nine of the ten regional cities, as 
May is generally a moving month. Clothing 
prices declined fractionally in all 10 cities, 
due to sale prices on spring items. The 
household operation group showed mixed 
changes, with prices for home furnishings 
slightly higher in the western cities. Win- 
nipeg recorded lower domestic gas prices, 
but these were offset by increased prices 
for shoe repairs and textiles. Changes in the 
other commodities and service group were 
slight. Gasoline prices in Winnipeg decreased 
over the period but interurban bus fares 
increased for this centre and also for 
Calgary and Edmonton. Slight increases 
were apparent in drug and personal care 
items. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May and June were as 
follows: Vancouver —0.6 to 125.1; Saint 
John —04 to 124.9; Halifax —0.3 to 122.4; 
Ottawa —0.1 to 125.4; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0.3 to 122.2; Edmonton-Calgary +0.2 to 
121.9. St. John’s, Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg remained unchanged at 112.3%, 
125.2, 128.8 and 123.3 respectively 


Wholesale Prices, June 1958 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39—100) eased 0.3 per cent between May 
and June, moving from 228.1 to 227.4. Five 
of the major groups receded, two advanced 
and one remained unchanged. 

Animal products dropped 0.7 per cent to 
9572 from 259.0, this decrease being the 
first since last November and largely due to 
prices of livestock, fresh meats and poultry. 





tOn base June 1951=100. 
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Higher prices registered by cured meats 
were not enough to avert the drop. De- 
creases in copper, lead, tin and _ silver 
brought the non-ferrous metals group down 
a further 0.7 per cent to 163.7 from 164.9. 
This compares with an index of 1686 at 
January last and 189.8 at January 1957. 


Textile products showed an increase of 
0.2 per cent to 228.5 from 228.1. Higher 
prices for raw wool, both domestic and 
imported, raw cotton and worsted yarns 
were the main causes. Increases in prices 
for industrial gases, coal tar and inorganic 
chemicals largely contributed to the advance 
of 03 per cent to 1829 from 1824 in 
chemical products. 


Vegetable products group index declined 
0.23 per cent to 1965 from 197.0, with 
decreases in potatoes, livestock and poultry 
feeds, and fresh fruits. The wood products 
group also fell 0.3 per cent, dropping to 
295.9 from 296.7, decreases being posted for 
pine lumber and newsprint paper. The iron 
products group was unchanged at 251.6. For 


1954 





“COTHING | 





1955 1956 1957 1958 


Monthly Indexes 


the non-metallic minerals group there was 
a decrease of 0.2 per cent to 187.0 from 
187.4. 


The building materials prices indexes 
was down slightly on balance between May 
and June. The residential building mate- 
rials index (1949=100) went down from 
126.8 to 126.7 while the non-residential 
series (1949=100) remained the same at 
129.3. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, June 1958 


Increases in the non-goods area—trans- 
portation, reading and recreation, medical 
care and personal care—boosted the United 
States consumer price index (1947-49—100) 
by 0.1 per cent in mid-June to 123.7 from 
123.6 in mid-May. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, May 1958 


The index of retail prices (Jan. 17, 1956 
=100) in the United Kingdom dropped 
0.4 per cent to 109.2 from 109.6 in mid- 
April. At mid-March the index of retail 
prices stood at 108.4. 





In an effort to get rid of what President 
David Dubinsky of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers Union calls “the 
5 per cent of chiselers and bargain-hunters 
who enrich themselves only by debasing the 
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standards gained by organized labour,” the 
Union will spend $2,000,000 on a campaign 
to build up public support for the union 
label. The move is part of an effort to 
check racketeering in the dress industry. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





June_1958 


During June, 40 work stoppages were in 
progress, resulting in an estimated time 
loss of a little more than 106,000 man-days. 
This was approximately 30,000 more man- 
days than the time loss resulting from the 
33 work stoppages recorded during the 
preceding month*. The increase in time 
loss was due in part to several large work 
stoppages which began in the second half 
of May and continued through June. 


Of the 40 work stoppages in progress 
during June, 17 involved one hundred or 
more workers; 11 of the 17 started prior to 
June and of these 11 stoppages six were 
still in progress at the end of the month. 
Of the six larger stoppages that began 
during June, only one was still in progress 
at the end of the month. 


On an industry basis, the highest time 
loss—a little less than 40,000 man-days— 
was recorded in manufacturing. Approx- 
imately one half of this time loss was 
caused by the dispute involving nearly 900 
workers of the Dominion Glass Company in 
Hamilton and Toronto. 


TABLE I1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
WORKERS INVOLVED, AND 
TIME LOSS, BY INDUSTRY, 


, JUNE 1958 
No. of 

Strikes and No. of Time 
Industry Lockouts Workers Loss 
INE iN = A666 Gade soD 1 175 2,800 
MAMAN Sie icicle cist» leteie 2 1,095 12,765 
Manufacturing’ .... 17 2,710 39,040 
Construction ...... 9 1,800 31,025 
Transportation ... 3 623 8,500 
PIs GW Saperstein eicrerc ec 5 1,216 11,680 
EEVICEY s deis'e occ waters 3 226 625 





*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, on 
a monthly basis, the number of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence during 1958 and 1957. The approxi- 
mate number of workers invloved and the time loss 
resulting are also compared on a monthly basis and 
the number of strikes and lockouts beginning dur- 
ing each month is indicated. 

Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
during June 1958. The approximate time loss, 
together with the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage. The major issues and 
the major terms of settlement, if the stoppage has 
ended, are also mentioned. Other details include such 
information as the dates on which the stoppages 
began and ended and the industries in which they 
occurred. 
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Among Canada’s. provinces, Ontario 
showed the highest time loss, some 42,000 
man-days. An estimated 40,000 man-days 
were lost through work stoppages in 
British Columbia, where two disputes caused 
nearly three quarters of the total time 
loss in the province. These two disputes, 
which began prior to June and continued 
through the month, involved plumbers 
and pipefitters in Vancouver and the sea- 
men and other personnel of the Canadian 
Pacific Steamships on the B.C. coast. 

The remainder of the time loss for the 
month—approximately 24,000 man-days— 
was accounted for by stoppages in New- 
foundland, Nova Scotia, Quebec and Saskat- 
chewan. 


TABLE 2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
WORKERS INVOLVED, AND 
TIME LOSS, BY PROVINCE, 


JUNE 1958 
No. of 

Strikes and No. of Time 
Province Lockouts Workers Loss 
Newfoundland .... 2 294 595 
Nova Scotia ...... 3 1,119 12,860 
@uehecs sai. ceiesiereieicts i 626 10,650 
Ontariol sss s ossel 22 3,310 42,190 
Saskatchewan A 1 26 50 
British Columbia.. 7 2,470 40,090 


Other Countries 


In the period January to June there were 
1,525 strikes in the United States. The 
strikes made idle some 720,000 workers com- 
pared with 690,000 for the first six months 
of 1957. The stoppages, fewest for any six- 
month period since the end of the Second 
World War, resulted in more than 7,350,000 
man-days of idleness, also a record low. 

The 8,412,000 days lost through stoppages 
caused by industrial disputes in the United 
Kingdom during 1957 were the most since 
1926, the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service reports. In 1956, time loss totalled 
2,083,000 days. 

Less time was lost in Australia through 
industrial disputes during 1957 than in any 
year since 1939, except for 1942, the year 
of the country’s greatest wartime peril. 

Man-days lost in New Zealand through 
industrial stoppages totalled 28,168 in 1957, 
compared with 23,870 in 1956 and 52,043 in 
1955. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institutions. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the Lasour GAZETTE. List No. 120. 


Annual Reports 


1. Civin Service MuruaL BeneErit Society, 
Orrawa. Annual Report for the Year 1957. 
Ottawa, 1958. Pp. 16. 

2. NaTionAL Bureau oF Economic ReE- 
SEARCH. Financial Research and Problems 
of the Day; Thirty-Seventh Annual Report; 
a Record of 1956 and Plans for 1957. New 
York sicloai FO 

3. NEw York (STATE). WORKMEN’S Com- 
PENSATION Boarp. Summary of Board Ac- 
tivities, 1956. Albany, 1957? Pp. 28. 

4. QuEBEC ASSOCIATION FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS. Annual 
Report, 1956. Montreal, 1957. Pp. 36. 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following broadcasts were made in 
1957 and 1958 under the auspices of, and 
published by, the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 

5. Brown, ArtHUR HuNTINGDON. Pension 
Plans and the Employment of Older Work- 
ClSe Times, 

6. CAMPBELL, JAN. The Canadian Picture 
of Rehabthtation. Pp. 4. 

7. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LaABour. A 
Small Beginning (Dramatized Program on 
Anti-discrumination). Pp. 7. 

8. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LaBourR. T'ry, 
try again (Dramatized Broadcast on Antt- 
discrimination). Pp. 6. 

9. Dymonp, WititiAM RicHarp. What 
does a Shortage of Professional Manpower 
mean? Pp. 4. 

The speaker, Director of the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, speaks about the problem of supply 
and demand in the field of professional man- 
power. 

10. Haton, (Mrs.) Rex. Winter Employ- 
ment. Pp. 4. 


The speaker is president of the National 
Council of Women of Canada. 
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11. Fernsperc, ABRAHAM L. Prejudice, a 


Spiritual Pestilence. Pp. 3. 

Rabbi Feinberg of Holy Blossom Temple 
in Toronto talks about religious and racial 
prejudice. 

12. Ferguson, Maup. Now is the Trvme 
for Home Improvements. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, the well-known commentator, 
points out the advantages of having work 
done around the house during the winter 
months. 

13. Hatt, Frank Haroitp. Fawr Employ- 
ment Practices—a Good Beginning. Pp. 5. 

The speaker, Chairman of the Human 
Rights Committee of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, talks about the Canadian Fair 
Employment Practices Act passed in May 
1953 and tells what his committee has done 
about the problem of discrimination in em- 
ployment. 

14. Hornstein, Ruzepen Aaron. A Career 
in Canada’s Weather Service. Pp. 4.. 

The speaker, Meteorologist-in-Charge of 
the Dominion Public Weather Office at Hali- 
fax, N.S., describes the jobs of meteorological 
technicians and of professional weathermen 
for which there is a demand at the present 
time. 

15. LAanK, Herpert Hayman. Is Fair 
Employment Good Business? Pp. 4. 

The speaker, President of the DuPont Com- 
pany of Canada Limited, talks about dis- 
crimination and prejudice as they affect 
employment. 

16. Lona, Marcus. The Roots and Causes 
of Prejudice. Pp. 4. 

Talk about prejudice and discrimination. 

17. Pack, Garnet THomas. Have we 
Enough Science and Mathematics Teachers 
in our High Schools? Pp. 5. 

The author, Deputy General Secretary of 
the Engineering Institute of Canada, sug- 
gests means of recruiting more teachers. 

18. Ropertson, W. E. Community Re- 
habtlitation Program wm Action. Pp. 4. 

Mr. Robertson is chairman of the Division 
for the Guidance of the Handicapped of the 
Community Chest and Council of Greater 
Vancouver. His talk was about rehabilitation 
of the physically handicapped in Vancouver. 

19. Starr, Micwuaer. Job Justice—We 
Clit UT DaCKk. 1 tra. 

The scope of the Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act and how it protects every 
worker. 

20. Srarr, MicHaEL. Winter Employment 
Campaign. Pp. 4. 

Mr. Starr, Minister of Labour, outlines 
reasons for having work done during the 
winter months to provide employment for 
those who would otherwise be unemployed. 

21. THomson, Witt1amM. Winter Employ- 
ment. Pp. 5. 

The speaker, Director of the Employment 
Branch of the National Employment Service, 


spoke about the campaigns now going on 
throughout the country to help provide jobs 
for those who might otherwise be unemployed 
owing to seasonal layoffs. 

92. WueaLty, Lyte C. Home Improve- 
ment. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, Interim Chairman of the 
Canadian Council, Operation Home Improve- 
ment, tells how his organization helps to 
encourage home improvement and to supply 
more work during winter months. 

93. WuiteLAw, J. C. Winter Employ- 
ment. Pp. 4. 

24. Woopsury, JoHN F. L. How We got 
our Rehabilitation Centre. Pp. 4. 

The author, Vice-President of the Nova 
Scotia Rehabilitation Council, tells about the 
work of the Centre, which was founded in 
1953. 


Congresses and Conventions 


25. Counci oF Prorir SHARING INDUS- 
tries. Hvery Man a Capitalist; Proceed- 
ings, Ninth Annual Conference, Cleveland, 
Ohio, 1956. Chicago, 1957. Pp. 151. 

26. DOMINION - PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE, 
Orrawa, 1957. Doméinion-Provincial Con- 
ference, 1957, Ottawa, November 25th and 
96th, 1957. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. 
Pp. 140. 

“During its sessions the conference dis- 
cussed matters concerning the financing of 
hospital insurance, the sharing of costs of 
assistance to persons in need, special assist- 
ance to the governments of the Atlantic 
Provinces and fiscal matters.” 

27. NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 
FoR LEISURE, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1957. The 
Community Approach to the Leisure Prob- 
lem; Report, the Role of the Public School. 
Washington, American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
mon 1957.+ Pp: 73: 

The Conference discussed how to make 
use of leisure time in the best way and how 
school facilities can be used for this purpose. 

28. NaTionaAL MaritIME UNION OF AMER- 
1cA. Proceedings, Eleventh National Con- 
vention held in New York, October 7th to 
11th, 1957. New York, 1957. Pp. 211. 

29. SEMINAR ON THE Civic RESPONSIBILI- 
TIES AND INCREASED PARTICIPATION OF ASIAN 
WomeEN IN Pusuic Lire, BANGKOK, 1957. 
Proceedings, Bangkok, 6 to 16 August 1967. 
Organized by the United Nations in co-oper- 
ation with the Government of Thailand. 
New York, United Nations, 1957. Pp. 54. 


The Seminar discussed, among other things, 
projects in which women could develop and 
increase their participation. These projects 
include those of government, intergovern- 
mental, and national and international volun- 
tary organizations. 


Economic Conditions 


30. CanapaA. Bureau or Statistics. In- 
comes, Liquid Assets and Indebtedness of 
Non-Farm Families in Canada, 1955. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 66. 
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r : ar ; 
... Analyzes the income size distribution, 


liquid assets and indebtedness of non-farm 
families and unattached individuals.” 


31. CANADA. BuREAU oF Statistics. Na- 
tonal Account Income and Expenditure, 
1926-1956. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. 
Pie 2va: 

32. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. Anti-Recession Policy for 1968; a 
Statement by the Program Committee. 
New York, 1958. Pp. 30. 

Suggests policies which the Federal Govern- 


ment in the U.S. might follow in 1958 to 
aid economic recovery. 


33. Unitep Nations. Economic CoMMIs- 
SION FoR ASIA AND THE Far East. Hconomic 
Survey of Asia and the Far East, 1957. 
Bangkok, 1958. Pp. 261. 

34. U.S. Bureau or lLasor STATISTICS. 
Daily Indexes and Spot Market Prcies, 
January 1, 1954-December 31, 1956. Wash- 
ington, G:P.O;, 1958: Pp.<56. 

“The daily index of prices on commodity 
markets and organized exchanges is a measure 
of the trend and price movements of com- 


modities that are particularly sensitive to 
factors affecting spot markets.” 


Employment Management 


35. Bapcer, Atrrep B. Man in Employ- 
ment ; the Fundamental Principles of Indus- 
trial Relateons. London, Arthur Barker 
Ltd., 1958. Pp. 320. 

Some of the topics discussed are collective 
bargaining, compulsory arbitration, strikes, 
wages, joint consultation, absenteeism, over- 


time, pensions, automation, labour turnover, 
promotion, and management training. 


36. GREAT BriTaAInN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL Service. Positeve Employ- 
ment Policies; Examples of Management 
Practice contributing to Good Relations in 
Industry. Prepared by the Munistry of 
Labour and National Service and the Cen- 
tral Office of Information. London, 1958. 
Pp. 40. 


37. INDUSTRIAL WELFARE Society. Trends 
in Apprenticeship Training. London, 1957? 
Poy 20, 

Report of a Conference on Trends in 


Apprenticeship Training held at Ashridge, 
England, November 2 to 5, 1956. 


38. NaTIoNAL ASSOCIATION oF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS Division. Satisfying 
the Salaried Employee; a Practical Manual 
for building Better Relations with All 
Categories of White Collar People: Tech- 
nical and Professional, Clerical and Steno- 
graphic, Staff Personnel, Supervisory and 
Administrative, Engineering and Scientific, 
Sales and Research. New York, 1957. Pp. 64. 


Suggests how management can examine and 
meet the needs of its salaried employees with 
respect to status and recognition, compen- 
sation, communication and supervision. 
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Manual of 
Washington, 


39. U.S. Navy DEPARTMENT. 
Employment Interviewing. 
GRP OLS 1957 erp: 42: 

Intended as an aid in training new inter- 
viewers. Contents: The Employment Inter- 
view. Preparation for the Interview. Assess- 
ing the Applicant. The Interview Guide and 
its Use. Conducting the Interview. Making 
the Summary Evaluation. 


Industry 


40. EuropEAN Propuctiviry AcENcy. In- 
dustrial Uses of Nitrogen in the United 
States. Project No. 371. Paris, 1957. Pp. 132. 

A Mission, representing three European 
countries, visited the U.S. in order to study, 
among other things: the different nitrogenous 
compounds used for industrial purposes; new 
uses for nitrogen; the packaging and trans- 
port of technical nitrogen and ammonia 
solutions; and, technical assistance to indus- 
trial users of nitrogen. 

41, LiverPoot. UNIVERSITY. SOCIAL SCIENCE 
DeEpARTMENT. Men, Steel and Technical 
Change. London, H.M.S.O., 1957. Pp. 36. 

Based on a study of technical change in 
a large British steelworks. Contents: The 
Technical Changes. Effects on the Labour 
Force. Problems of Management. Relations 
between Trade Unions and Management. 
Attitudes to Technical Change. The Melting 
Shop: a Case Study. 

42. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Foreign Lacensing Agreements. 
I. Evaluation and Planning, by Enid Baird 
Lovell. New York, 1958. Pp. 88. 

Foreign licensing refers to “the licensing 
of foreign patents, trade-marks, and other 
industrial property rights by their private 
owners.” 

Contents: Nature and Scope of Licensing. 
Present Status. Reasons for and against 
Licensing. Company Licensing Policy. Organi- 
zation for Licensing. Antitrust Considerations 
in Licensing. Deciding When and Where to 
license. Factors influencing Success or Fail- 
ure in Licensing. Company Appraisal of 
Licensing. 

43. Unitep NATIONS. Economic ComMIs- 
SION FoR Europe. Ratlways and Steel. 
Geneva, United Nations, Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, 1957. Pp. 63. 

Examines the demand for steel by rail- 
roads in European countries. 


Industry—Location 


The following four studies were issued 
by the Alberta Industrial Development 
Branch in Edmonton in 1958. 

44, Survey of Coaldale. Pp. 16. 

45. Survey of Drumheller. Pp. 17. 

46. Survey of Grande Prairie. Pp. 18. 

47. Survey of Vegreville. Pp. 12. 


International Labour Conference 


48. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Con- 
ditions of Employment of Plantation Work- 
ers. Fifth item on the agenda. Geneva, 
1957-1958. 2 Volumes. 
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Report 5(1)-(2), International Labour 
Conference, 42nd session, Geneva, 1958. 


Part 1 contains the texts of a proposed 
Convention and a proposed Recommendation 
which were submitted to Member Govern- 
ments. 

Part 2 summarizes and briefly analyzes the 
replies for fifty Governments. It also con- 
tains English and French versions of the 
proposed texts to be discussed at the 42nd 
Session. 

49. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrFicE. The 
I.L.O.in a Changing World: Report of the 
Director-General to the 42nd Session of the 
International Labour Conference, 1958; 
Twelfth Report of the International Labour 
Organization to the United Nations. Geneva, 
1958. Pp. 127. At head of title: Report 1. 


Labour Organization 


50. CHAMBERLIN, Epwarp Hastincs. The 
Economic Analysis of Labor Union Power. 
Washington, American Enterprise Associa- 
tion, 1958. Pp. 48. 

The author suggests that some restrictions 
should be placed on the monopoly powers of 
labour unions just as they are on the mono- 
poly powers of business corporations. 

51. Coogan, JoHN E. Voluntary Unionism 
for Free Americans. Washington, National 
Right to Work Committee, n.d., 1957? 
Powe? 

The author thinks that the right-to-work 
law, which has already been adopted by 
18 states, is one way to cut down on union 
abuses. 

52. Dessau, JAN. Ten Years’ Activity of 
the World Federation of Trade Unions in 


the United Nations. London, W.F.TU. 
Publications Ltd., 1956. Pp. 40. 
Labour Supply 

53. CLacuE, Evan. Testimony... before 


the Joint Economic Committee for Hear- 
ngs on January 1958 Economic report of 
the President January 28, 1958. Washington, 
1058. bP etd 

_Mr. Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statis- 
tics, spoke about the findings of the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics concerning trends 
in the labor force, employment and unem- 
ployment, wages, prices, productivity, and 
construction. 

54. U.S. DEPARTMENT oF LaBor. Summary 
of the Discussion of the Meeting on Educa- 
tion and Employment, November 12-13, 
1957 held in... Washington. Washington, 
195 (ree pe A: 

This meeting was called to seek advice 
on the Department of Labor programs in 
the manpower field as they relate to educa- 
tion and training. 


Older Workers 


55. Unirep NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF Eco- 
NOMIC AND SociaL Arratrs. The Aging of 
Populations and its Economic and Social 
Implications. New York, 1956, ie. 1957. 
p18. 


Partial Contents: Changes in the Age 
Structure of Populations. Trends and Dif- 
ferentials in the Aging of Populations. Causes 
of the Aging of Populations. Economic and 
Social Implications. Aging of Populations: 
Future Trends. 

56. U.S. WoMEN’s Bureau. Suggestions to 
Employers in regard to hiring Older Women. 


Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 8. 


Productivity 


57. EuropeEAN Propuctiviry Acency. The 
Influence of Sales Taxes on Productivity. 
Project No. 315. Paris, Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation, 1958. 
Pp. 268. 

Examines sales taxation in nine coun- 
tries: Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, Greece, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, and Turkey. i 

58. Fourastig, JEAN. Productivity Prices 
and Wages. Project No. 285. Paris, Euro- 
pean Productivity Agency of the O.E.E.C., 
poor ep. is. 

Partial Contents: Productivity Measure- 
ment based on Prices. Productivity Measure- 
ment derived from National Production 
Statistics. 

59. GREAT BRITAIN. COUNCIL ON PRICES, 
PropUCTIVITY AND INcomES. First Report. 
ihondon, HMS.0., 1958. Pp: 76. 

The Council had the following terms of 
percieess .. 10 Keep under review 
changes in prices, productivity and the level 
of incomes (including wages, salaries and 
profits) and to report thereon from time to 
time.” 

60. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INTER- 
Firm CoMPaARIsON, VIENNA, 1956. Inter- 
Firm Comparison, on Incentive to Produc- 
tivity; Papers presented at the International 
Conference on Inter-Firm Comparison, 
Vienna, 17th-20th September, 1956. Project 
No. 379. Paris, European Productivity 
Agency of the O.E.E.C., 1957. Pp. 352. 

“Inter-firm comparison is a... technique 
for exchange of experience and information 
between firms...” This book contains 34 
papers contributed by experts from 11 
European countries. 


Professional Workers 


61. CONFERENCE ON HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
ScIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, CHICAGO, 1957. 
Engineering and Scientific Education ; Foun- 
dation of National Strength; Conference, 
Proceedings... Chicago, Ill., October 31- 
November 2, 1957. Washington? Scientific 
Manpower Commission? 1958. Pp. 99. 

Conference sponsored by Engineering Man- 
power Commission of Engineers Joint Coun- 
cil, and others. 

Partial Contents: Technological Manpower 
in Western Europe, by Dael Wolfle. Tech- 
nological Manpower in the United Kingdom. 
Science Education in Communist Lands, by 
Nicholas De Witt. Manpower Aspects of 
Higher Education in Science and Technology, 
by M. H. Trytten. The Magnitude of the 
Problems confronting Technological Hduca- 
tion, by Gordon B. Carson. Industrial Giv- 


ing, by Laird Bell. Higher Education and 
Sponsored Research, by J. W. Buchta. En- 
gineering Faculty Requirements, 1957-67, by 
William H. Miernyk. Recruitment of Science 
Faculties, by John §8. Nicholas. 

62. U.S. Bureau or EMPLOYMENT SeEcur- 
ry. Screntific and Engineering Occupations 
m the Chemical Industry. Washington, 1957. 
Ppt25! 

Employment in engineering and scientific 
occupations accounted for 9.6 per cent of 
total employment in the surveyed plants. 
One third of the surveyed establishments had 
current vacancies. Turnover among profes- 
sional workers was not considered a problem. 
Companies preferred to hire recent male 
college graduates. 


Wages and Hours 


63. CONFERENCE ON ECONOMIC PROGRESS, 
WasHINGTON, D.C. Wages and the Public 
Interest... Washington, 1958. Pp. 62. 

This study states that wages and living 
standards are advancing too slowly to main- 
tain full employment and full production. 

64. U.S. Bureau or Lasor StTAtIsTIcs. 


Earnings of Communications Workers, 
October 1956: Class A Telephone Carriers, 
Western Union Telegraph Co., Radio-Tele- 
graph Carriers, Ocean-Cable Carriers. Wash- 
maton 95%. bp: 10. 

65. US. Bureau or Lasor STrarIstics. 
Wage Structure, Men’s and Boys’ Shirts 
(Except Work Shirts) and Nightwear, Feb- 
ruary, April and October 1956. Washington, 
GPO™ 1057) Pp. 110: 


Based on a survey of 286 establishments 
with a total work force of about 70,000. 


Works Councils 


66. CANADA. DeEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Labour-Management Co-operation through 
Joint Consultation. Ottawa, Queen’s Prin- 
ter, 1958. Pp. 27. 

Provides information about labour-manage- 


ment committees. 

67. INpusTRIAL Wetrare Society. The 
Works Committee Members’ Handbook; a 
Manual for All Representatives. London, 
19572. Ppw3st 

Explains the purposeof joint consultation, 
the purpose of having works councils, how to 
draft a constitution and standing orders for 
the works council, the duties of the chair- 
man, secretary and members of the com- 
mittee, and how to make joint consultation 
work. 


Miscellaneous 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
Commission. Worker’s Handbook on Un- 
employment Insurance. 12th ed. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 18. 

69. Great Britain. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE Drviston. Some 
British Records and Achievements im 
Science, Industry and Technology. London, 
H.M.8.0., 1958. Pp. 32. 


68. CANADA. 
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Contents: Engineering and Energy. Indus- 
trial and Other Materials. Transport and 
Communications. Farming. Fundamental 
Science. Major World Speed and Aircraft 
Performance Records. Nobel Prizes for 
Science: Awards to UK Scientists. 


70. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. How to stimulate Salesmen_ to 
Better Selling. New York, c1958. Pp. 112. 


Contents: Better Supervision to increase 
Sales. Using Sales Training to build Com- 
petence and Enthusiasm. Sales Meetings 
with Post-Meeting Punch. Compensation as 
a Stimulant. Contents. How Merit Ratings 
improve Sales Performance. 


71. Untrep Nations. Economic CoMmIs- 
SION FoR ASIA AND THE Far Past. Mining 
Developments in Asia and the Far East, 
1956. Bangkok, 1957. Pp. 63. 


72. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON EM- 
PLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED. 
Reports on Employment of the Handi- 
capped: Personnel and Industrial Relations ; 
Two Doctors; the Safety Engineer. Wash- 
ington, G:P.0}. 1958) (Pps ae: 


Partial Contents: Personnel Planning in 
employing the Handicapped at Northrop 
Aircraft, Inc. What Personnel has learned 
from the Handicapped at Repcal Brass Co. 
Rehabilitation as a By-Product of Remunera- 
tive Employment at Hughes Aircraft Co. The 
Utilization of Special Groups such as the 
Epileptic, Heart, TB, Deaf, and Aged as 
practised at Northrop Aircraft, Ine. What 
Safety has learned from the Handicapped 
at Northrop Aircraft, Inc. The Safety Engi- 
neer’s Part in the Placement of the Physic- 
ally Handicapped at Ai Research Manufac- 
turing Co. 





Housing Starts Increasing in Canada, United States, Great Britain 


The number of new housing units on 
which construction began in Canada in May 
was 18,081, compared with 13,601 in May 
1957, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
reported last month. This continued the 
upward trend that started some months ago, 
raising the number of starts in the January- 
May period almost 60 per cent, to 46,621 
units compared with 30,713 a year earlier. 

The number of units completed in May 
rose less sharply than the number of starts, 
to 9,900 from 7,597 in 1957, making the 
five-month total 15 per cent larger than 
last year, at 45,196 units compared with 
39,253. 

Units in various stages of construction at 
May 31 numbered 76,271, which was 26 per 
cent more than 60,594 units on that date 
last year. 


United States 


In the United States non-farm housing 
starts rose more than seasonally to 115,000 
in June, 15 per cent higher than a year 
earlier and the highest total for any month 
since August 1955. 


At the end of the first half of 1958 a 
total of 530,400 new houses and apartments 
had been put under construction, which was 
3 per cent more than the 513,600 units begun 
in the comparable period of 1957. 


Great Britain 


In Great Britain in'1957, for the fifth year 
in succession, the number of houses built 
reached 300,000, the actual figure being 
301,090. Of this total, local authorities 
were responsible for the building of 165,910 
houses, despite restrictions on capital ex- 
penditure which the Government imposed in 
1956 and 1957. 

Continued progress was made in 1957 with 
slum clearance and rehousing. In England 
and Wales more than 148,000 were moved 
from unfit houses. Unfit houses demolished 
or closed totalled about 44,500, nearly 
10,000 more than 1956, the first year of the 
campaign. In Scotland, more than 11,000 
houses were demolished or closed. 


Co-operative Housing in U.S. Shows Marked Gains Since War 


Co-operative housing in the United States 
has experienced marked gains since the end 
of the Second World War, according to an 
article in Construction Review, June 1958, 
a publication of the U.S. Departments of 
Labor and Commerce. 

More than 100,000 co-operative housing 
units are in existence, and 45,000 of these 
have been financed with federally insured 
(FHA) mortgages since 1950. 

An additional 22,000 units were built 
under various New York state laws. A 
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further 22,000 units were in war housing 
developments that were purchased from 
the Public Housing Authority by mutual 
or co-operative corporations. 


Mortgage money for co-operatives has 
been furnished by insurance companies, 
union pension and welfare funds, and, in 
New York state, by state and municipal 
bond issues. Mortgages of co-operatives 
are also ehgible for FHA insurance under 
the National Housing Act. 


LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings........ 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 

Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 and G-2—Strikes and Lockouts 





A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MAY 24, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 

















Panels Man. | 
—- Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
NEB? Alta | 
The Labour Force | 
JB Gy Hiirste> cw poeea GOD Oc GeO SmOeUO Td oom ane oe 6,031 111 452 1,705 2,193 1,062 508 
Naaaromlliqhital lors adicnon sndd oS aneode coame 748 * 65 174 163 320 26 
INon=Norieulbucale..-jeraisjetele-l-releieisl-i-ts- 5, 283 dali 387 1,531 2,030 742 482 
WIE = 255 Aa an Gabo Geer obooOUuror moge 4,563 93 352 1,297 1,622 818 381 
/NAN@MEN afc onobs coDoRedesogEs oe 692 ss 61 169 146 291 25 
Nona Wome mini leameb yc eeieerei tae 3, 871 93 291 1,128 1,476 527 356 
TASTES non pad op AO COOOdt enor CO OUnOs creas 1,468 18 100 408 571 244 ily, 
/NaaeGulittigal Os Ga geoo sonao cs Coton Door 56 ~ sy ilzf 29 = 
Non-A omer titans ajeyvetele ores iclelar=1o(01)- 1,412 18 96 403 554 215 126 
PAMIE ANG OSes picts tacichen’ #)s/aiciolinisie le l)-feles aise els *.= 6,031 111 452 1,705 2,193 1,062 508 
14==19 VeaTS. 6c... cnc scene cc ee ees o ee 559 14 45 199 164 100 37 
DO =D years ene streets esictoialeiciers)> ein 768 17 61 247 261 128 54 
Disa ill SilGhiign 5 ogo coo baanae no joU0D ode 2,780 50 198 780 1,027 484 241 
Ab —==04 VAIS. saan occ + ss sien: «slew 1,690 27 126 424 649 307 157 
65 years and OVED.........0..-.-+++--- 234 22 55 92 43 19 
Persons with Jobs 
JM Gigtans fantothaisls js00as0sda0sc0n0quGuCconT™ 5, 665 91 407 1,570 2,093 1, 033 471 
PLES ty ncn5 pita n Oh ao Ot citer ar Geno 4,243 73 311 ee, 1,538 793 351 
Pferamalleci anes 5 aphiode to Gane.oo Sen aaoe 1, 422 18 96 393 555 240 120 
PRGTICUIOUTAL, ang nc dws penis erahslale ee siete 0s 739 ~! 64 170 161 319 25 
INforeAVasrenlniit Eo AGaaeeacocodpacaons 4,926 91 343 1,400 1,932 714 446 
ATCO VOGELS tele tei aicrere ate lete = aia cleVore: eleisieliet= rele A Ole 79 314 1,277 1,789 655 403 
SVE a Ciecretersre ra Perera sere tw Sarees eV eta SATO ON 14.8 3,241 64 230 915 1, 282 458 292 
EEC EATING ees cteye crete cheteversiay cictersieressetetareuetesa 1,276 15 84 362 507 197 111 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
iste SOs sac cose oan ob been ounooanosdudE 366 20 45 135 100 29 37 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
IBOb ie COxeS ante nie cis ce caicrecialels sie drejstels iors 5, 203 158 454 1, 486 1,709 889 507 
EV teal] cement terncsiens fate ratchet ercrovexelal ofeley sie iat etic 1 Oi3 46 94 273 303 178 119 
PETG eer srtcrsialerece tote ais isl sen stellen) oleralei= 4,190 112 360 1,213 1, 406 711 388 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


6e——au_03—woooOOoOeoeeoeooeoeoeoeoeoqQq$>$~=S 








Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
May 24, 1958 April 19, 1958 May 18, 1957 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work(2) Work (!) Work(2) 
ota decking for works.sc.1 a oer 397 383 541 519 208 195 
\Wibhel Ye hid Ol sllenade oon bono duenovan dicate bod 366 3855 516 496 194 183 
Undersiiimonth eres eee eee eee 73 — 76 —- 55 — 
“SON On thi gene eee nec eee 99 — 157 — 68 — 
4—aG aMOnthS Aaa eee eee 123 — 214 — 51 _ 
(—— MON LOS sae ee eee eee ete 58 — 2 ao 5 — 
Lol Simonthseen eee rer ene eee ms — i — . — 
OS aAndioversnes sere eet acer ee td —_ — — 
Worked Sein. cree tee oe Ae ee 31 28 25 23 14 12 
114 INOUTS ete ee Nee ee). ee ee 10 ~ a * * *: 
156—34:hOurs ah seek Oe 21 19 17 15 10 ¥ 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


“ TABLE B-1. ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statisties 


aT [iE ja:,::o1-~ o:,,,;, 








Utilities, 
Agricul- Transport- | Finance, Supple- 
ture, ation, Services, mentary 
—— Forestry, Manu- Construc- | Communi- (including Labour Total 
Fishing, facturing tion cation, Govern- Income 
Trapping, Storage, ment) 
Mining Trade 
LOD SEAN eraraeen ean eee 73 329 70 Boz 217 35 976 
1954 Average............... 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1955 Average... 0 eee en 77 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
195G-Average... phos eo eee 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
LOD /eAVeraccuen nn at een ¢0 397 97 Boo 316 44 1,279 
TOD Fa Ma sh steNccons culate cee ok 85 397 97 334 313 44 1,270 
WN eee cere teak 96 405 110 343 323 45 ieo22 
July tes pee 101 402 109 347 308 45 ote 
IMTERTEM oonn bona 5bcoo. 104 403 110 347 325 46 leeso 
September........... 103 404 114 347 331 46 1,345 
Octoborse...2 fe. 97 401 116 345 330 46 1,335 
November:.... 1). ssc. 89 397 104 348 332 46 1,316 
December............ 84 396 92 343 328 45 1, 288 
1958—January.............. 78 376 82 327 325 43 1, 231 
Gbruanyner see eee 80 381 75 328 325 43 IP BY 
BTC he esy nee 75 384 78 328 326 42 1) DE} 
Hao) 9 | We oibemKe ae Saas 72 387R 90R 337 31 44 261 
Maye petal, Vea 82P 395P 103P 346P 342P 44P 1,312P 


*Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. R—revised; P—preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At May 1, employers i 
principal non-agricultural industries reported a total smiplavineni of 2,507,306. eee 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Industrial Composite 1 Manufacturing 


Index Numbers Index Numbers 





Year and Month —__________________| {verage Late 
eek 
Employ- pee este We Wages ane Employ- Aggregate] Average Wea 
ment y |Wagesand| ‘gijaries one Weekly |Wages and Satan 

Payrolls | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries BTL 
1947—A verage 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36°34 
1948—A verage 99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1949—A verage 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43 .97 
1950—A verage 101.5 106.0 104.4 44 84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—A verage 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
1952—A verage 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1953—A verage 113.4 Joles 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—A verage 109.9 151.3 137.1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
TQ55—-AsWErae see cel vie customs c.<' 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—A verage.........-..+000. 12050 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
1957—Average.............255- 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 HiGee 185.4 158.5 69.68 
GS Wa val See See gers cients 119.4 187.9 156.8 67.37 115.8 184.8 158.7 69.78 
UNOS lee oa Saracens. 123.5 195.7 157.9 67.82 116.7 186.7 159.0 69.92 
dwlkiea) Jian Gate Beenie 126.6 202.2 159.1 68.33 118.4 190.1 159.6 70.19 
PATO Rl iene cats crocs arene 127.6 204.0 159.2 68.41 118.1 189.1 159.1 69.95 
OD bs adie ria oo nee ene 127.6 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 189.2 158.7 69.77 
OGCE PEL arene a so eitaactcs 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70.29 
INTO a ely eae ete tee aeteicrs 125.2 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 70.86 
HDS) OG tek Lee crepes cr sve sievetay sy << 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 113.3 185.9 163.0 71.69 
IGE Sieh, alee Son ease seas TI As 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 15500 68.47 
BiG t Bilorret en accent antares IIB Ce 183.9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 71.61 
airs seem leer erences a> 113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108.2 178.5 163.9 72.08 
BN Ue EEE lawns 112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 108.3 180.4 165.6 72.80 
IIE R77 Ns 5 Rea Sie Saale 114.5 188.1 163.7 70.33 108.7 181.5 165.9 72.93 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recre- 
ational service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 






Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area SS a 
: May 1 Apr. 1 May 1 May 1 Apr. 1 May 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 


(a) PROVINCES 


IN (chy atoylansl F yoke ee eaarien Caner mGe: HOT OED cc aecins tua 111.9 1112 118.1 63.32 63.74 63.27 

Princes Hdward Jslan dacs saute esos eens ee ene 102.7 97.7 103.7 B2ei2 50.86 51.98 

INOVat Scotiaiig:cdes piocsicae choc sete. ee ae oles 89.0 95.0 58.39 59.52 56.12 

INGwW Brine WICk = jal eee ironic ieee ee ee 87.9 93.1 96.1 Sh ONE 58.60 56.18 

Quebec: tiene ean toee ee OR ere ee One 112.8 TE Ain 67.95 67 .66 64.68 

Ontario x ae ateletss ser bias faba ane ote ae eee 118.4 116.7 123.0 72.92 7218 69.94 

Manitoba By setae sce: actotrs Bie trs rac fee or eterno etter: 105.1 103.3 107.4 65.62 65.72 62.67 

Saskatchewan Gee cnn emcee cote cele ene eee cc 119.3 114.3 Lipa 66.69 66.78 63.45 

Alberta (including Northwest Territories) 140.7 140.1 143.7 71.54 one 68.01 

British Columbia (including Yukon)...............-- lilt 109.4 123-1 76.47 75.58 73.46 

Canadaz} 38 tiices cee ses ee ome 114.5 112.9 119.4 70.33 70.20 67.37 

ep OLN S Be eer arene, saris ieee eit nkte ae emia ten ae 120.7 116.4 116.1 51.69 51.80 50.10 

BI a a IE OA AT ERTL Oe foe ey Bee Se 88.8 88.7 91.4 GoD 73.54 68. 84 

ifax 111.8 113.9 114.6 57.02 57.48 54.22 

dS MERRION ie Sec BS ae ce Rei Eee EE ee 87.2 102.0 94.6 08.18 52.59 O1cbi 

Quebec s... bi Fema see fe Sy Ee Ee ee ee ee ee 107.1 104.5 109.2 58.7 58.09 55.01 

96.8 98.0 107.8 D147 57.19 54.86 

; 110.8 107.8 117.8 62.62 63.41 62.29 

hapa 70.9 75.9 58.89 58.71 56.91 

120.8 119.0 124.3 68.94 68.57 65.87 

7 Laee 115.6 119.1 63.73 63.50 60.06 

99.4 99.6 108.4 teas 76.81 Tle, 

169.2 167.8 175.9 80.67 Thora 77.66 

107.3 105.9 12237, 76.40 77.25 75.41 

110.6 109.2 126.4 80.92 79.92 77.69 

Toronto: : hi. Soaee cs Some soe ee ee 129.9 128.7 1316 73.67 Wes 70.40 

lam ilton $0. Sikander ee eee ee eee 108.6 106.1 115.5 76.56 76.45 (fay 

Brantiord isnt eee Ae ees Oe ee 86.8 87.9 88.4 67.19 67.04 63.59 

Galt Oo aan ake dein ane ee eee 109.2 109.7 alksy, 2) 61.86 62.40 60.34 

Kitchener: es-9 8 Seen ey ee eee Ot Se Ad 109.6 107.8 114.0 64.56 64.67 63.70 

DUG UR 2, core teas ee eee er a 138.8 142.8 139.7 86.83 84.59 82.29 

TORGODES, Meaceee lh eee ne ee en een eS 118.0 116.3 119.6 66.17 65.93 63.59 

SETA URES accra eae een Fe OA a a 135.7 134.3 144.9 91.65 91.50 84.77 

Wain sGr, piety cotiris crsteteat Grete ae oes 80.3 82 100.7 78.31 77.43 73.84 

Dault: Ste. Maries... Stak see pens ane Bae 134.3 127.5 IBY / oth 85.26 85.99 83.45 

Pt. William— Pt. Art nr pea ieee ce eee eee 114.1 106.5 115.0 70.49 69.52 68.15 

Winnipes 4c lhc te wcaacettes ce eee ee 104.7 1102.5 105.3 62.85 63.04 59.77 

ROBIN 2. los ecaiiec Secrest OE rh ne eee JIS 4s 115.2 63.74 62.73 61.19 

DASEALOON. fa we Supe een ee ee er ee eee 126.6 120.7 118.4 62.55 62.62 58.47 

FIG MOntOn! sepa etree eee ee a defeat) 165.8 ioe 66.89 67.05 62.92 

Gallary. 5 ios ce ceucen ate aee near OL eee 152-5 150.8 154.0 67.83 67.58 64.52 

IWANCOUV Or Sic cuis orcas ee eee he ee ree 112.5 110.9 IONS 74.86 73.03 70.82 

WICTODIR OT ace cate ot Cee eee ee ee 113.4 114.9 118.7 68.89 66.95 65.47 
an eh hn ek ee eee 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Industry 


IVT eee, cv cc ee asics wie oie tewiakieies 


(OG ee einai ies isa peels wissre das8 
Wrnersnve talepe epee tebe ic eee aA oie ele couaBe eee. o 


Wa ee Retry os Meh cetera oci.c Bebvace mie d epee. afetens.« 
(Ovilvanne! iid hence Wea ariesee pelos socceeorE 
INGER. Bete Aen Bilas oO REO RSs CII SCENES cone 


NTATIULCACEUTIM EW ee oie sical abist cies cote ais 
AG Ocmumiclely VIOLA ZSS tere ceyeiets em labecePaislel Wo: sce susie sores he 
WIGGHY joteclitensesan can tos On ap abe DS OneOO Gee an > ane 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 
(Crnin saul fama ooo. bon cgcoe & Meee ano oe 
Bread and other bakery products................ 
TBO UGRS Chale WORK gSl a aaio bab HOO AG Ee Saas ee a0 Soe 
Dis tulledsancd mana lil PQ WOLrs. cue wac.6.«2 ces eyeicieisis sos 
Tobacco and tobacco products......0......-s-s6.. 
PUTO Sua NO CCU eee teen ereiees ati ote, creycilej2)eiecie0.°° 
Weather prod Gets aan sees Weta ar clos « w«;e arecdbpetele es 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)...............-- 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 
NVoollensoOocl Same nent ites seuss ciaic1s aitpsisiey eiSiecscayere es 
Synthemetextleswand Silks 0. c<e8 assess canes 
Glothinea(texbilegand, Ti) i). Mee ecake Wee siete sie of, svete 
Vreniecpe Lo fitaint ptr eee ca aie ic, saya tis poses oiece jeter vie Ser cre, a08Ts 
NOM OM NSEC LOM IM Oe ao. - sisters coef ep eoeaei pc! sjevsls <isjaie-sie,s 
TROTA PABIOGIS oo wiactrena 6 On Oa EIN OER ICE ne Ea Otto 
‘Wik@yarsl ToOGhiersaenoetn en 6 oe oe eo do on ORneeD oO eee 
SA WeeC ep Lamm over NS) errereraeee nee des doce erties 8 > 
Ota Gnbiaeee eee AOD ee IED ODD no Ce CRE ieeor a cron 
OiierswOUCsnrOdUClSes tees satis csecs ces miseie ae, 
PAD SENDT OCUIGUSE PN eos site erie ors ciao RIOT ee) Pareles ohatoa sets 
1Pirillay Shavel jopyasyevaahlllls! oo oe aap aan cope» anOU Ue OOr 


irontancdusteelaproductsaewasect cers sess sscss sss sec 
PNcaekoilinancel | Tegaynl ical nusine qanonoe Soe ODOODOCCDOD. 
Fabricated and structural steel.................- 
lara warewand, COO. o sca sms se oes Ber re ee 
Heating and cooking appliances..............++:- 
(WROD GILES spe hea 250 OF 8 OIE a5 CeO OP Iac 
IMyelmrap yy Ist, 5 oon Sooo othe AED A eR ORO OnOS 
IPENMAT YAROMANG STCOL lle ciaa.de e254 = 2.2 esse oie a 
PENS e tamu etal le NO CHC Usp se ielstcLcveters)s #1 4 sie)s) ene, © ol fsic 
FLGANSpOrvablOnseG UIPMCNG...jeecs ses © sin. oe «0 one 
INTRON UNC) [OAHU eae do oo UES 0.5 CCUR ODO NEED Oe 
IM Tenia SEITE 4S oe abe 0B onic p goo Dee Or enorme: 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............-- 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment,........... 
Siripbuildinewandenepaimilfoeaescess. ses ss «oe 
INOn=ferrous) Metal DLOCUCESE apne seins ss ayeciee > leu 
/Niisiaaniiienen! jormoyc heey, Gay wane Soe apna sore iadicae ¢ 
DanasclAnc COppersDEOUUMCUSser seine cic ace + «61> or 
Siaavelhinnes Gunvel seashore |. cogomoneadon doc odsoomac 
Electrical apparatus and supplies............-++-+-- 
Nonmetallic mimeral products...7.05-s-0.-.-+-->° 
(Gin OrROTa (HOUCH, 4 on dao binds ode VON oa C eS OO ema 
Glscsrandicl asa prod metseemrrete sitet iiss rl 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 
Chemical products..........- Sek eS: RO CR es 4 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 
Wordomallcalistandusalisuny sag seuss sim cree sis ores 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..........-.. 


MN OVIS CRUE CELO TUN eet re eee ats a eta o's 6 
Building and general engineering............--+-+++: 
TByvinlleavet 5 Ais. asa Bes copa atc 6 acein a oes peeraccret 

Hin on corn CewiOr series tine aie eee een > 
Highways, bridges and streets...........-2.+++-+> 


Te barrel) Phere lavestenlne bisa nyo odod oO sn peu ooneea sods 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.............-- 
(Oude RGA NOC) docaugs Sada niiad de sb 06.d0becoboIon Hosen 


Industrial composite................-.052+2220208 





Employment Index Numbers 


May 1 
1958 


136.4 
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May 1 
1957 





Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 


May 1 
1958 





Apr. 1 
1958 


87.62 
89.48 
73.47 
95.05 
87.86 





May 1 
1957 


67.37 
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- d C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C=3. 
Ther aah wage-~earners for hia statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


ee 
ooo aon. 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 





(in cents) 

at May 1, Apr. 1, May 1, May 1, Apr. 1, May 1, 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

IN ere OM aN ey oak Ree rte sid veer Ao betsc acres ieee 41.1 41.5 47.2 154.9 155.3 162.9 
NovaSedtia Sammie ict Meet eoulndes Rate ae. ee eee 41.1 41.2 40.8 148.6 149.4 141.8 
Newtbranswitlpaiec har sere Lk mer h eek eee 40.2 40.8 40.6 145.2 146.1 142.0 
Quebege. sie beer ee sc haere. Agee nee, oie oe 41.3 41.3 41.3 149.8 149.4 142.9 
OnGartoy st.) caer eesh « AOA otk Sea tae eee ees 40.1 40.1 40.4 174.9 174.1 169.1 
Manitols.; b..te moar: anaes eee, en | 40.0 40.5 40.1 154.5 153.8 148.7 
DASCHLE HOW AN Meio oe, nicl sep earch, Sot eine bea 39.1 39.7 40.0 177.5 7A 165.3 
ATER!) 3c Serre niente eae eee de ache Race 40.0 40.0 40.1 175.5 175.7 167.3 


(4) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS. 


ar 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 











Average Average Average ASS 

Period Hours Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer Average 

Worked Harnings Earnings Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Per Week Earnings |- Index Earnings 

OEE. bas Bes SS ee ed es |e es ee eee 

cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949................... 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950................0.. 42.3 103.6 43. 82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951... 52,0. /..0500, 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 13. 7 102.9 
Monthly A verage.1952) sc). 06. 4. 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953................... 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 116.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954................... 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Average 1955................... 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956................... 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Monthly Average 1957................... 40.4 160.0 64.71 155.1 121.9 12722 
Week Preceding: 

May 10105 Ge nar ee eee 40.6 160.0 64.96 155.7 Wes 128.6 
June LS OS Tay creme cactnes 40.5 160.7 65.08 156.0 121.6 128.3 
July LL OG 7 cate. a oes 40.6 161.0 65.37 156.7 121.9 128.5 
August I wl OD teers 40.5 160.4 64.96 1557 Ee 2226 127.0 
Septembers “sd, 1957sc8 ... bt ee 40.6 159.5 64.76 155.3 123.3 126.0 
October IL LOD (pean Mees Ae 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 
NGvember, a1, 1067.00 eae 40.3 162.9 65.65 157.4 ames 12a 
Detember: “7 '1,° 19572 are ee 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 123 129.2 
January he ODS ae aed ee eee 40.3* 165.8 66. 82* 160.2 123.4 129.8 
February 1 LOSS cower he aces 39.9 164.3 65.56 157.2 123.7 127.1 
March WS LGO Stace htc ante 40.0 165.3 66.12 158.5 124.3 127.5 
April ly LOD Sie ee ee eae 40.4 165.8 66.98 160.6 125.2 128.3 
May TElOSS (Ee yee eee 40.4 166.4 67.23 161.2 125.1 128.9 


a er eee eee eee a LS al Lee Ee 


Note: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 

* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 

(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
a 


Average Hours Average Hourly | Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 





May 1/Apr. 1|May 1|May 1]Apr. 1|May 1/May 1/Apr. 1|May 1 
1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 1937 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 


no no no cts. | cts. | cts $ $ $ 

EMTS. ofa 4 G0 SOD OP DOAU DOO [ER OC GEOG ES SAS eRe aE Re 41.6) 42.3] 41.7] 194.4] 195.7] 186.2] 80.87] 82.78] 77.65 
Motalwniming. a eee eee oe 42.41 42.8] 42.4) 201.5} 201.7] 193.9] 85.44] 86.33] 82.21 
Cola eene tte ee nie ee. 43.4] 43.6] 42.8] 158.7] 158.6] 159.5] 68.88] 69.15| 68.27 
Other metieee tween ee 42.0] 42.5] 42.3] 218.2] 217.8] 208.6] 91.64] 92.57] 88.24 
EUITG |S Wee ICRA PA ht tea chateier ter tees fais Gene sted stevshars oars 38.2} 40.8} 39.2) 182.8! 189.0} 175.8! 69.83] 77.11] 68.91 
Coal Doko DS etCrOE Na Ree OID ORCI LORCR TORE CTCL RRC ne oe 37.8} 39.1! 38.6) 170.1) 171.2] 162.5] 64.30] 66.94) 62.73 
Onillorswaye| Gavewel a gel ly'e2¥ fy. bert Slonim nO REREE OER ee ae 39.2} 43.7| 40.6] 210.5] 216.1) 206.0} 82.52] 94.44] 83.64 
eit a eee the oie cela en seis eee 8S visle siazeye/>'s 43.0] 42.3) 42.6) 175.7] 176.1] 167.9] 75.55] 74.49] 71.53 
IMATIACEUTIN ME neeee necro rene naman sc elec. ccls coke dos 40.4; 40.4} 40.6} 166.4) 165.8! 160.0} 67.23) 66.98] 64.96 
HOOMEATIC DE VETae eStart tie ra ot + cca ace tvs erie Saree 40.9} 41.1) 40.4) 146.7] 146.5} 140.4] 60.00] 60.21] 56.72 
Meat products........... ,ociows doooseBoneGnnesaDerouD 40.5} 41.4) 39.8] 170.9} 172.6] 164.9} 69.21] 71.46] 65.63 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables........... 39.4] 40.2) 38.3} 134.8] 137.8] 126.3} 53.11] 55.40} 48.37 
Cramennileproductseemmmemte mite erences sigicicnens oe 42.5} 41.9) 41.1) 158.3} 155.1] 147.7] 67.32) 64.99] 60.70 
Bread and other bakery LOCUM COS a aemeei ni ahi cron sis 42.6) 42.4) 42.5] 132.2) 131.9! 127.2] 56.32) 55.93) 54.06 
Distilledsandeniali lWQUOTSeeee cetncceicki tees cece: 39.8} 39.4) 39.6) 191.4) 191.5] 181.8] 76.18] 75.45] 71.99 
Tobacco and tobacco products............ceecccccecees 38.6) 41.2) 40.3] 152.1) 143.1] 155.2) 58.71] 58.96] 62.55 
LEVI CBD LO GUCUS Maree otclek tre cer teicie cit sotto oan Oleclcho ite cious 39.9} 38.6] 41.6} 167.2] 166.7] 167.6] 66.71] 64.35] 69.72 
RCE CrIPLOCMELSEA ae Retreat ee ce eee ettescns selec cine 38.6} 40.0) 39.8] 114.3) 113.6} 110.4] 44.12) 45.44] 43.94 
Boots and shoes (except rubber) 3 SEEGERS ORS SERACLE 38.4] 40.2! 39.2] 109.5) 108.8] 107.0] 42.05) 43.74] 41.94 
Textile products (except clothing)..................0.+- 41.0] 41.0} 41.4] 124.2) 123.9] 120.1] 50.92! 50.80} 49.72 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods................. 38.8] 38.6) 39.3) 122.1] 122.3] 120.2) 47.37) 47.21) 47.24 
Woollen goods. edise diets au gopooModooDOsoUGTasoupnduUT 41.9} 41.9} 42.3] 116.8] 116.6) 112.0} 48.94) 48.86) 47.38 
Synthetic textiles ANGUS eee ccna a eee toe ao towne 42.9} 43.0] 48.7) 132.4} 132.1] 126.8] 56.80] 56.80) 55.41 
Clochmes(Gextil eran cuir) eres cites cle ielelse ais slots chess. 37.8] 38.7) 37.5] 107.7) 108.5] 104.3) 40.71) 41.99] 39.11 
Mens tcl o bliin omen cree ae seem crtcrstote nraue cic itane oo einle stones 37.2} 38.4] 36.8] 108.4} 109.8] 104.9} 40.32) 42.16] 38.60 
Wiomen-siclotnimorne vac wetinteret s ccten os cnet els sos nets 37,3| 38.1] 387.0) 113.7) 114.2} 110.7) 42.41) 43.51] 40.96 
TAGONRYEETNGYS hasan ies PROT GIRO ROO TI ROA ee a eee 39.2} 39.9} 39.2) 102.9} 102.8} 100.3] 40.34] 41.02) 39.32 
PWOOC MN OCIITC tS arte pa res yevepesie re aoerete teierev ara aatove ausileteicvevsvavers 40.7} 40.9) 40.8) 146.5] 146.5] 139.1] 59.63) 59.92! 56.75 
DSA waalcep Anim orp S\y. sess savere slaseieie. s/o" <teyeale Sicistoe «1<c 39.9] 40.2) 39.9) 157.1) 157.8] 148.9] 62.68] 63.44) 59.41 
Joby STRAINS), soo ac eo clo clo Cc IcGOe COPTER aT oR NRE TTR Lots 42.1} 41.9) 42.1] 1383.2) 183.1) 127.6) 56.08] 55.77| 53.72 
@OiheravOocdeproducts mer wyatt oene nek e 41.4) 42.3) 42.0) 125.2) 122.1) 119.1] 51.83} 51.65) 50.02 
BADER rOCUCLS see tnmeaee me ee roar ocean oene wabole ce 40.7} 40.8} 42.0] 192.9] 193.5] 184.0] 78.51) 78.95) 77.28 
iRulprandipaper mills a. aan seace ees nn 60 silebe eres) 40.5} 40.8} 42.3] 207.3) 208.5) 197.3} 83.96] 85.07) 83.46 
Other paper productsacats seme cne sere cleo oe Serie orien be 41.2) 40.8) 41.2) 152.6] 151.2) 143.5) 62.87) 61.69] 59.12 
Printing, publishing and allied industries............... 39.4 39.8} 39.8} 199.4] 198.1) 190.1] 78.56) 78.84) 75.66 
Sroneiactsteel prod CUsimertyemericiteimarcls chices stelle sniercre 40.3} 40.4; 41.3] 189.9} 189.2) 182.4] 76.53) 76.44] 75.33 
AN ori@ultunal rm pl emyents. vermis ate alsieiciceieiclaicinie #)5/0 (eels iene 40.5) 41.1) 389.2) 190.6) 189.6] 178.7) 77.19] 77.93) 70.05 
Fabricated and structural steel.....................- 40.6} 40.7} 41.6] 185.9] 185.7) 178.3] 75.48! 75.58) 74.17 
Ear ciwate ral debOOlS sees ace sci cren aie cis ade e bare one 40.8} 41.0) 41.3] 166.3} 166.1) 162.4] 67.85) 68.10] 67.07 
Heating and cooking appliances....................5. 40.7; 40.6) 39.8] 164.1] 163.4) 153.9} 66.79) 66.34] 61.25 
EGONECASTIN OS eee sie mee erahe ca oes eee boa ais cae gers 39.8) 39.9) 41.6) 183.2) 183.0) 176.7] 72.91) 73.02) 73.51 
Machinervann amutach laine seen tersinss cele eciels ea reie ier 40.9} 41.1] 42.1] 178.8] 178.1] 169.5) 73.13) 73.20) 71.36 
IBTIIMA TY 1KOMsaN cl SLGCLe mise oie fice dale esas sicsiersenieve cas 39.6} 39.6) 41.9) 221.7) 220.2) 213.6] 87.79] 87.20) 89.50 
Sheebenetalapnoductswessecmere et crite cies on ciciciee ots 40.1) 40.1) 40.0] 184.2) 183.1) 174.5] 73.86] 73.42] 69.80 
PLransponvablonsCQUIpMeNtecce neice ne tears s esieccaccie cs > 41.1} 40.5) 40.5} 188.4] 187.7] 180.6] 77.43) 76.02} 73.14 
AUT CEA eAlaepAaroseprrer neti sk cite iors nace sec en eee s 42.6] 41.0} 40.8] 192.7] 192.8] 181.6) 82.09] 79.05) 74.09 
INGtOREVe hi Cles Seer rta ce ae cages ook See eres Oeaarnee ss ears 40.7| 39.6} 40.1] 203.4) 200.0] 197.1} 82.78] 79.20] 79.04 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 40.3} 39.8] 40.1] 189.5] 188.1] 181.7) 76.37) 74.86] 72.86 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment................ 39.7| 40.1} 39.5] 180.2) 180.1) 173.3] 71.54] 72.22] 68.45 
Shipp ui ainorancderepairin Gyeeeniesis ce ceiecieic ccc ciel cies 41.9} 41.6} 42.1] 180.9) 181.5) 171.4} 75.80) 75.50) 72.16 
SNout errolsnMetal products. sseie sievce cciicic/sis cise cies + 40.3] 40.0} 40.8] 194.6] 194.3) 180.3) 78.42) 77.72) 73.56 
PAINTITIUMIMIMEDTOCUCUSHa nee cemaiienia cee tcicine ee ociewiawerss 40.7; 40.6} 40.0) 166.6] 166.5] 156.2) 67.81] 67.60} 62.48 
Brasstan GaCOppPerprodlUCES eerste oeicescte eieieniaicieteierelers 39.2) 38.8] 41.1] 177.0} 175.5) 167.2] 69.38) 68.09) 68 72 
SANE i Seer ee tin Oe ee wee eyatetcre tte fief sis\ere ctclelers severe 40.5) 40.2} 40.9] 213.2} 213.2) 195.9} 86.35) 85.71] 80.12 
*Plectrical apparatus and supplies..............+..+e08: 40.1] 39.9) 389.9] 172.5} 172.7} 165.6) 69.17} 68.91) 66.07 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.......... 39.6) 39.7) 40.1) 191.9] 191 1] 182.5) 75.99} 75.87) 73.18 
ACTOS TAN Gara Gl OSPALLOhementer te ec eisieiciis lores ielcieveveusevcrere 40.6] 40.0} 39.4] 153.6] 155.0] 145.8) 62.36] 62.00) 57.45 
BS abGCrLes semis are MeN Tae eo oeoka i atD euatd lotsyaiie Banaras 40.6} 39.5| 39.4] 165.0] 165.4! 161.9} 66.99} 65.33) 63.79 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appliances........ 40.7} 40.7] 39.9) 171.7] 172.8] 169.5] 69.88} 70.33) 67.63 
Miscellaneous electrical products.............+00+++-- 39.7] 39.3) 39.9] 164.2} 163.0] 153.8] 65.19) 64.06] 61.37 
Warrercmclaca lp] eyaerrcsctete cite eisy stererae ciels cite reerers-aisleiee vive 40.6] 41.2} 40.5] 188.2) 187.8] 179.0] 76.41! 77.87) 72.50 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............0s00000% ..| 42.7] 42.6] 42.5] 166.1] 165.8] 158.9) 70.92) 70.63) 67.53 
(CLOG ING sn oadanenee poses DODO COS SoC ORO On ae Oae 42.2) 41.9) 42.6] 155.2) 155.6] 150.5) 65.49) 65 20) 64.11 
Glasstandaclass produces ce auc oeicieccterccrses sla aeiels 41.6] 41.9] 41.9] 161.8] 159.9] 152.3} 67.31) 67.00) 63.81 
Products of petroleum and coal...............000e0000: 40.8] 41.4) 42.5) 226.8) 228.3) 220.3) 92.53) 94.52) 93.63 
WirermMiCalaprodm ces pepe eet aetna ie neces cre ieicistenis> 41.1] 40.7) 41.1) 179.41 179.2] 168.8) 73.78] 72.93] 69.38 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 40.8] 41.0} 40.7] 140.9] 141.3] 181.4] 57.49) 57.93) 53.48 
AGIOS Pal calisnaniGupalicsin acme atte crnevaters eaiciosctole's leis sy « 41.4] 41.4) 42.2) 207.1] 206.4] 193.1) 85.74] 85.45) 81.49 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...............-- 41.2) 41.4) 40.9) 137 9) 137.6) 129.2) 56.81) 56.97) 52.84 
MD TEA LercOOUS emcee Ries Oe Uist cael lovato cia dseccvovsve.See.s 40.7] 40.5} 40.9} 179.6] 179.4) 171.9] 73.10] 72.66} 70.31 
Non=curalolerm OOS Meme on urciasicieian cvenre sTatele erie aceie (eis elas, 40.1] 40.4) 40.4] 152.7] 152.1] 146.5) 61.23] 61.45) 59.19 
GanstnuctiOnene eee. erases even einiaie al see neinwineayss 40.3) 41.1) 39.7] 178.2] 179.2] 176.9} 71.81] 73.65} 70.23 
Building and general engineering..................+s00- 41.0) 41.4) 40.0) 193.2) 193.0) 188.9) 79.21) 79.90} 75.56 
Highways, bridges and streets.............c0ss+-s000- 39.0| 40.7] 38.8] 146.9} 148.0] 145.1} 57.29) 60.24) 56.30 
Electric and motor transportation............0.eeeeeeeee 43.8] 44.1} 44.1] 165.7] 166.1) 158.6) 72.58] 73.25) 69.94 
DSC COMED treo eta treed toi cis SiGialovers Stapwieterajaia' ave 39.6] 39.5) 40.3} 97.9} 97.2! 94.4! 38.77] 38.39] 38.04 
Eigtols and Pestaurantaes cet cen kn covet sees ecsenees 39.3] 39.4] 40.3] 96.6] 95.8) 93.9) 37.96} 37.75) 37.84 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............esse205: 40.6} 40.2} 41.0) 96.0} 95.3} 90.7) 38.98) 38.31) 37.19 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period oe se a 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
July LOO Qeriteisen aetaeras te 22,702 17,679 40,451 134,394 61, 866 196, 260 
July tl O53 tere ease ae 21,229 20,088 41,317 124, 396 55,918 180,314 
July Ls PLO RNC oct che oi ae 13,251 14,417 27,668 201,931 81,112 283,043 
July ibe POD OG ees ae t. teeekes ae 18,741 17,392 36,133 sted e/a 77, 865 230,576 
July dsr OSG amemctes . eh arias ce 40,016 22,292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
July iL OD oan eerie ae, kero oe 21, 843 17,643 39, 486 180,521 85,981 266,502 
August Desa LS Sy i epee nd A 20, 837 14,060 34, 897 171,765 84,581 256,346 
PepLeMiDeT wiki ELOD iar niece te reeet ie 14,379 16,047 30, 426 171,981 76,446 248, 427 
October te SLOG) cteceh heya a 12,792 13,660 26, 452 186,599 80, 267 266, 866 
IN'OWemaDer ai hbo Diaanue nee itene e 9,751 11,046 20,797 218,449 | 86,581 305, 030 
December yl tlo5 ie. ce eee ee ee 13,327 11,209 24,536 BY ee ii} 107, 201 434,536 
January UF PEL OOS ac. oan, Serco stacy nae a 7,450 ear 14,720 607,217 147, 423 754, 640 
Kebrusrye, pus) 0582 sere ee ae ee 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 677,163 167,591 844, 754 
March Ly OOS ies Joes ane ie ae 7,389 8, 459 15, 848 703,409 171, 254 874, 863 
April Le LOD Se. Cera a.c ee ey oe 9,730 10, 892 20,622 697,400 171,088 868, 488 
May Lea San se ise coer ae 17,323 Ey ale! 30, 497 592,509 165,419 757,928 
June Ly LOB SiC) hoger La aitg2 14,677 29,849 450,357 156, 624 606,981 
July Dt L958 (0) erepaiocie eee aes ae 11,011 13,040 24,051 350, 897 159,245 506, 142 


eee 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2..UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 30 
1958 (1) ; 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Change from 








Industry Fe A ie a ee 
Male Female Total April 30 May 31 
1958 1957 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 1,716 457 25173 | — 729) + 241 
INEST Gig © ie ee ee 727 11 Pe ee a) ee ret 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 1,063 49 1,112 + 431 ~ 880 

Mccal Mintwaee. 2) ARNE... Bn as 308 22 80" |e=sileitedieetancy bat 

Puelsy assets Peele raced Sciatic Merle) sie as insbiaisisie's eTocs 548 16 564 + 477 -- 254 

INfore eter) VETITIE No SAAS « cite elle nceteoe clei e.cvozshcuel «« PR Fo RES See 128} + 70 - 28 

Ouarryine, Glay and Sand Pits)..4...0.---..0+6-- 2 if e = 12 9 

PROSWEC OUCH MN ee cniaia camera a aia+ s «bie tlartas + /oreiaters 77 10 Siete ta 60} <= 48 
IVERINUTEACCUTIM EHO e ie. ck Se ER eins ces 3 etetelalele, oie aiaietes 35229 1,819 5,042 | + 405 | — 4,340 

Moods and, BeVeravess non. ce ns veces fees. sas ov 6s ches 437 157 594 _ 20 _ 322 

Tobpaccoand & obacco Products. ..%.. as... 66.6 sss 7 12 19 + v4 -- 5 

EO DG OTOMUCES Rtas (em ae ns ae eahiee ols be siduhe + 25 10 35 oe 1 _ 2 

MenthenverOcnicts. ct tems lees ec bus cteretuns sa eete > 62 81 143 + 14 — 152 

Textile Products (except clothing)................ 97 78 175! + 16/ — 283 

GlothimeWexvile anditum)ees.sssce sees sec ncls - 78 808 886 +- 92 _ 499 

NV GO tO TOCUCtS Ae nite cai ain on ne hice ie cis ere ba Cachet: 364 71 435 — 29 _ 316 

1 Pe yoeyeu EXOGhiIGNS apadio: mob poepbenidop ondeCn ene a 104 36 140 = 16 ~ 293 

Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 261 82 343 + 118 ~~ 15 

Pron ANG pSceel LeROCUCUS Res ac cs cts se cleiels e's oa'< i's Bal 91 648 + 163 ~ 509 

Uransportatiom Biquiprmaent.cs. <6 ei + <0 + om aol ole 52 564 + 2 o 614 

INon-Kerrous Metal Products)........:-<-.:..-.-- 106 55 161 _ 17 — 365 

Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 115 92 207 - 24 _ 458 

Non=Metalive Mineral) Products, ...j..¢..-.+.+6.00- 106 45 151 + 16 — 21 

Products of Petroleum and Coal.................- 110 17 127 + 56 _ 7 

@hemncal Procmessnnge. sa aee tae se estes cere s wcoisbers 196 90 286 4: 24 _ 387 

Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 86 AQ 128 - 2 ~ 52 
ME OTISEEUTCUIOWN ee eco eg cicele des) chert csis Suess) ous ploy 2,812 99 2,911 _ 368 — 2,267 

@eneral Contractors sence soe oat > cee eaters ciercrete Dronel 3 2,374 _ 447 — 2,094 

Special Prade @onmtractorsesn. ss se: setlist - 501 36 Sev | + 79 — 173 
Transportation, Storage and Communication. .... 1,584 299 1,883 | + 203 — 1,043 

[MENS OIA — sobbucDowca Donen COdpDaTta OOo OK 1,228 174 1,402 + 104 - 646 

SCORACCGT ee ett ae e ctn a eieiv ns stetetelete sve niaitetare PU 7 44 _ 10; — 69 

(COMALICO Ags Sangdolwtoleweic ao SHG OGaOMINISS Sc 329 108 43 + 109 —_ 328 
Public Utility Operation........................... 221 31 252 _ 49 ~- 257 
SUA Ce ae ene eee ore ee chsh cv rayiacanclsy occcrer sues qubueye 1,930 2,073 4,003 | + 222 — 1,784 

WMA SOIESAYS: wesc ase olsoo boo GOD UID DOO OCC CIC Caan noe 635 OMG 1,012 + 34 — 

INS RHle = wr rioaordo oo Cae pow cel cgo aoe Nor Domne De 1,295 1,696 2,991 + 188 — 1,073 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.,............. 618 584 1,202} + 20 _ 613 
SOrvi COM ne atin ie clclmi tae aistar ess blerenay? 4,612 9,443 14,055 | + 1,640 — 4,555 

@®ommanityor Public Service... 2.) 000+ + 2-4 885 ie 7eil 2,616 se 420 - 160 

CG overmimenthoeLvace wmneecen eae ciee selenite valerate: 2,013 600 2612 _ 162 — 1,292 

IRYeVerREINGIN ISIS ABN, An oben nbbud Ges oGacoDne Gono one 193 121 314 aa 113 _ 46 

{Byneqnayaces SieialOe nero oo noes 06 cone doouon bboC dood 778 3381 1,109 + 276 _ 363 

IPOTRGIMALIS etd. aq nqgunebanoneonanedoonconUdoTon 743 6, 660 7,403 + 993 — 2,694 

ER AIO MAN by Ceiposo nome nap pe pmener na 18,506 14,865 33,3871 | + 1,765 | — 19,560 


ee ee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. ; 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 29, 1958 (2) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Grou ST EA TTT eee a rea ee 
ae Be Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 2,288 1,088 3,376 9,596 2,439 12,035 
Clericalaworkers i as.c.j sce thn vostecentee 993 5, 941 3,934 18, 808 48,457 67, 265 
Salessworkers: ..7. c<wiosoc tele ees vee 1,152 1,062 2,214 7,156 18, 556 25,712 
Personal and domestic service workers... 13828 7,530 8, 853 39,994 24,578 64,572 
Seamen sah. 5 Pac, oem moe sation cates OUUBIED ac chtscsre sire 9 2,473 7 2,480 
Agriculture, fishing, forestry (Ex. log.)... 1,959 296 2,255 10,201 821 11,022 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 4,752 1,248 6,000 216,131 31,394 247,525 
Food and kindred products (incl. 

CObaACCO). Meee Cee de ee 67 15 82 1,563 986 2,549 
Dextilesiclothine etc e. caren eee 61 906 967 5, 848 19,790 25, 633 
Lumber and lumber DLOGUCtTSs eee ne 928 5 933 36, 230 1 36,419 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 37 5 42 1,453 719 2,172 
Leather and leather products........ 36 52 88 1,560 1,756 3,316 
Stone, clay and glass products........ 5 1 6 519 6 585 
Metalworking BRO on DEG LARGE e 624 15 639 235407, 1,667 25,374 
Electrical eer. 22) sxc. ctete secrete 57 13 70 4,702 1,839 6,541 
Transportation equipment........... Dl EE s. See os 5 Liv 7 1,350 

INNS Eee on ab tes eR ce aoe ADRES. ee 45 Ds Ob Sia iseiosies aisieoe 3,318 
@onstructiona ss ei. ae a eee OAT ERIE. eee, 2 947 50, 280 3 50, 283 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 695 24 719 38,227 194 38,421 
Communications and public utility... 4 ees ae ed 14 1,258 1,261 
rade andyservices..).s.cek. an. enone 156 181 337 5,401 2,310 Ue (Auat 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 900 23 923 29,179 1,381 30,560 
Oremien lyr. sae asec Meech nc sees 64 8 72 4,765 409 5,174 
A DPTENbICOS, «tates Shien ee eee 5A GBs ieee ety cs a 111 6,849 9 6,858 

Unskilledkworkerss.csss sche eee 2,696 512 3, 208 145,998 30,372 176,370 
Hoodsanditopaccom ee een nee 97 63 160 4,983 u308 12,341 
Lumber and lumber products........ 244 5 249 20, 637 562 21,199 
Metalworking. cans et ners 144 21 165 9,854 968 10, 822 
Constructionh che ct eee. bene 132 Oia ett ont eee 1,326 69, 880 4 69, 884 
Other unskilled workers............. 885 423 1,308 40,644 21,480 62,124 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 15,172 14,677 29,849 450,357 156, 624 606,981 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MAY 29, 1958 
(Source: .U.I.C. 757) 











60688-9—8 




















- Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
ce Previous i : 
: es ae Poe (1) ae Previous 
ein laa tk Wh Maw, tee Nee 
= 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 | 
Newfoundland...................-. 
Corner Brgok eo Re Seok ecko ce oe a ee 12,904 
Pe ialles 0. bi dee@... +k «2 7 A Bia ape 3, 069 
SE ene ee eee ae 202 i 15 ine at ae 
: 8, 024 
Prince Edward Island............... 
Charlothetownes,¢cscconv eer s ees. i? 1 ee ae Cae 
Behirricrsidee Mitic <1. BRR 28h o.ace: 98 "2 i; os 3 BL ane 
124 638 
INOVAIS COA. oie de aoasenetomele.s 
CRS ae eH SP Seas aul Me ota) 
Md COWA bers fons <0 Sceee ecawanes os 13 a ee ou oe 
ALS PROM Be cinco gs ROW earns ves 467 5 ae za ot 
Inverness +p laces ae a a Ie e 1, sd 6, ay bs os a al 
ICs Sige Oe | eeeet ne Wat’ Seeeeees ar | 42 ; ee oi 
AVEC DOOM ria cittr aen Groans vrels.aic 4 - hs 4808s agi 
iNew GlASLOW geaiseteer ssf esas oes 59 a ee ae ane 
a LL MOR: we acis ere OT eat at 5 4 = ee ae pei 
Siok soca Co One ee er 32° - Ene . ee se 
EDSULO ein Metre oe erry shai Solas 9 ae ee Hie 
Gaia nei Hlalo oc mame oetne. os ee ee 59 7 aa a hee 1 fe 
; 004 
New Brunswick................ 
ee A CS ieee es Bey eta en eee ani ant 
Mampbelltont cesses Shee ascae ews 33 ‘ are oa Pees 
Eytan StOME = .myee cicgeeieieherolereidi sre oe c 6 a poe a fon 
Tere Paola). Baoan ado Damas 119 He = a et ae 
AEE eS OE ne OS a Gece are a 9 ? eae nee Ares 
IMIGING Rotts ono GO Eo nia a One ere ee 383 ne a ‘ ae ar 
INiewiGasit @metety susie mustae cterers aisvs wee . 1 a val pane roe 
SSO oe eee eC ae ae ee 169 220 sor cai sen 
DS Umobepliendyec lca wes « Macias sawees 10 5 20 se ae 
BO REVer eke a 8.oie Ae OOO ans See eres 9 cs ape Be oon 
NOS LOCHNER Ses clove elem Gute G ekteve ous 18 98 1 ae 2 oe eo 
TIC CCHS eR Sen dinl.k eee eas 
° ISS Ce ae Bae ae ae ae, ce ic seas Hoes 
Hea UMATMOIS Ms ciecle aon Delos chive neta Gey 31 ote eee a 
Buvelgiiedachanh es oe ais oot ocee acoencas 16 23 + ae eee ae 
GChpenyiecell sadn oo code aaa oo bo eeeemods 445 91 3. ce pe a 
Chandler + Sse) GS eh Sas a 3 2 1, Be 7 7 ~ aot 
TE OUGL INIA Ae Ai, avs) cee tfeee caueians te "03: "789 i 
iene WAG oe lin teh desosras ber is pa woe ae eee 
TOapnaniaavornclvallly, anaceanooencdoosoads 28 74 2 ee : ee nes 
TRH oMlae Naa o 3 ols oR BreRenG Gian Got Caan enone 103 35 1.0 es peas 
BOrest val llega aa smi ks he a aro evaties At 538 2. oa aK oH 
ce ie) at lea et Pe 6 2 1,476 7 eo a 
(one aes ae ae SF ee 38 80 1,821 ba a 
TiAl e | SOT ae ae ie rn 143 85 3 31 ros : 
ae Ae 0 ee eee 110 153 a ea F198 eyOt 
Gee a ae 45 36 3351 See A 
DP iC MANO y ec ch fn. Be San bes 41 22 "300 Do es 
La Malbaie ee ee 9 7 1,871 ae an 
By TRIWGRHepe Deon adetia acer 0 Scan ner 7 i 
tae DT a kr ok ea i ot Bs : ad Pp is 
on Oe ienee ee teentseeceeesen 48 62 1,342 2' 035 630 
cect ae a 18 a ee a 1T6 ae 
Wa taneuee etree cits aecealersieosus U6 
INERT 5502 8s games Go no Oo ao umOOee : oe ae Sa : aor 
RUG autente 4 ae Bcd 2 15 1/342 1907 ca 
ptonimarny, ie el set. CR Be See 5, 30 22 2) 955 3/998 1, 300 
New Perched Ae OE cake bes Bee 2 nee ae ols 
ees Eee bare nee 1 52 1, 102 1438 He 
LTR OT GR Seat 7 eee 524 791 13,002 16,524 8,259 
Roitous ey 48 koe aut. eRenE 902 cas 83 112 4,128 6, 003 2,5 
sper gal on i ee 45 78 5,089 7701 a 
TS Le eee ee 15 172 1,821 2 662 ie a 
Nee Le eee a a 48 169 5,255 6,172 2,916 
Gran A patheMhl ac kB coon dec 27 36 "781 1,613 "419 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue...........+-.- 59 107 977 1,236 386 
Ree Therese a. 0k, ORE occa 59 78 1,509 2’ 160 732 
Biv acinthe &... sc nal Sends 48 44 2) 184 2) 633 1,291 
CPR IEan th ORE Be TR. des cae 61 114 2.037 2” 487 "858 
BUR IGrOTIO Ce Me. «ck RE hiss aes 37 51 1,545 2/211 842 
ey en gales le Te ei a 75 157 1,980 2'373 1,031 
ican Pals fee. ee 10 41 5.540 7’ 084 2775 
Sherbrooke cea ne cae te 130 175 5-816 6,922 2° 860 
pone eas mace ona nee omnis tooK 62 91 2,178 2,500 817 
MSTOMG! IMGINISS ys dn goasaaocososne ae 106 95 1,892 
Trois-Riviéres 8.740 277 
Asien ienienns selina pn 161 299 4,997 6,740 2,277 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MAY 29, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) 
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Office (1) 
May 29, 
1958 
Quebec—Con. 
Wail dOrs: Womater- tea en komen eo. bed 9 
Walley fields aos watts be De 
Wictoriavillemsseme:. Lene aeen 54 
Ville d’Alma.. 98 
Ville St. Georges. . 133 
Ontario: 2.6.6 oe oe a eee 10,069 
ATO DTION Sen ee ey ae eee <a 59 
BALTIC. ho Maeno cd ete te 119 
Bellevillosa Meroe yeas do aS. eee Dap 
IBracebrid scare eer ae ere eee 159 
Brampton eo. ote ae 36 
IBrantiond see Mae ie en 64 
Brock villegm. awa eee ee 23 
Canletonsel accuse ee lee 15 
Chatham: Weems b eeeee | ae 220 
Cobourg. eee ee oe 12 
Collingwood. see eee 50 
Comvyall: OE ee cee naa 86 
HortEric meyer cr eee ee 18 
Fort Frances Fe EE es ee tee 39 
Fort William RE irs <2 Rit 281 
Cre tee, Se stren encanta Ee a, Oa 53 
GananOGuer ty 6.. pend tener os Bee 12 
Croderiche May. bem). u cee ee 29 
RDC I, arate ee, ue. CaM i Ae 34 
Efamilton re eee ee 494 
Hawkesbury.. 24 
Iriversoll ee See ie 61 
Napuskasing 1&4... lez 2 to ou 
Kenora: (eet ae «11 mieten iy 
Kingston. . 109 
Kirkland Lake. . 51 
Kitchener. ee A eae Re 171 
Leamington... aoe oan ae een 2 eee 46 
Teindse yi; eet a meee an Bae 14 
Listowelos de ee 56 
London (eee ee ee wen ee be 540 
Lone Branehis. tc 45 RO ok ee 148 
Midlands cater Meet ha. Le 30 
INS DANOG. 2 es mee ae eee 11 
Newmarkeeuape cc eee ee 48 
INigg@aia EP Alisak« ) a Blac So ee 124 
Morth Bava... oot bee 266 
Osk-ville-eee i fie Ge ts aera 73 
Opin. hs See 8 ane no See 21 
Oshawa LO ee oe Oe ae ts 
Ottawa. Ste.) vie ge be gy 1,191 
Owen Sound & a... een, ee 11 
Parry Sound se... Lee 1 
Pembroke Weve.) eee 186 
Porthos tiie. at bw Saar Beet od 42 
Peterborough.)..cn, oak, 169 
RI6GOn.s 4s Jeee tie ee ee 19 
Port Arthure.a% 0 bok en 639 
Port. Colborne:t..:..t Vale, 19 
Frescotth Rie. hon Ae eee 25 
Renitewe: cs 21 eee ane ae ee 1 
ph Catharines). . hoeete ole 184 
St. Thomas. . Nee ae, de 54 
Barnia si, Ante. cer WeMe feos oe 89 
sault Ste, Marte,....; Wea ns 257 
Rimcoe.) . Ve, ee eee ee 42 
Bicux Lookout... 0.2. Sled ate 10 
Smiths Patish J... bo ee bo 17 
Btrationd;, #2G,.R6. | See re 34 
Sturgeon Pallaf....4: 2a a0. 10 
Ud Dulyie: eae h ea, ean ee 197 
uniming.. Ate. sc oa eee es 263 
Toronto 2,204 
pETOnUOH teen. 6 poke eee oY bi 63 
pV alkerton Girt, wel ee | 48 
oleae SG CRRA Sebi at = oe ee 3 
Welland.. A SIRE Ast yee ee 38 
RVeston eo PeRiee TP eee 134 
Winsor, Aaah. ccc: bo eee) Oe. 143 





Previous 
Month 
May 1, 

1958 





























Registrations 

Previous (1) Previous Previous 

Year Month ear 
May 30, May 29 May 1, May 30, 

1957 1958 1958 1957 
192 Brot 4,317 1,891 
Teil 2,224 2,786 1,014 
54 2; 535 3,199 1,098 
124 2,096 2,720 1,200 
386 4,130 5,348 1,949 
14,972 185,520 218,711 97,079 
3 282 503 169 
104 991 1,261 592 
21 2,073 Ps Vell 854 
735 868 1370 547 
54 995 1213 439 
7 2,991 3,402 1,926 
14 471 575 186 
7 313 Bye 112 
166 2,944 2,847 1331 
8 763 874 447 
42 530 766 238 
191 3,658 4,554 1,872 
58 640 742 206 
36 574 838 265 
598 2,003 2,961 679 
204 1 Fhe: 2,054 729 
10 321 417 123 
73 450 572 288 
124 Ue ene 2,145 956 
806 15, 630 17, 498 7,368 
25 917 1,292 412 
63 752 878 376 
61 1,423 2,084 587 
632 656 1,104 312 
155 1,803 2,103 1,069 
135 1,431 1,930 545 
154 2,870 3,606 1,581 
51 1,199 1,363 877 
38 554 818 338 
26 362 518 174 
577 4,758 5,196 3,396 
139 3,638 4,095 1, 828 
76 531 868 228 
6 668 905 282 
62 1,089 1,258 511 
&6 2,611 2,961 905 
26 2,365 2,811 1,029 
113 688 829 336 
22 116 UAE 369 
93 3,716 4,488 2,408 
1,913 5,518 6,926 3,412 
46 1,789 2,292 752 
13 245 373 197 
262 2,085 Pe ke) 979 
49 572 851 202 
175 3,901 4,259 1,733 
62 371 490 209 
748 4,143 5, 865 1,471 
22, Oia 1298 350 
41 801 1,145 402 
20 802 OLS 248 
157 4,522 5,102 2,396 
120 1,254 1, 413 699 
172 2,402 2,506 1,546 
648 2,670 3,299 1,242 
83 1,013 1510 614 
22 192 311 107 
10 424 532 192 
25 1,031 1,214 478 
3 1, 209 1,531 514 
503 5,643 6, 864 1,981 
93 2,648 3,211 125 
8,285 46,757 52,245 2s Tl 
57 837 947 435 
45 430 639 256 
6 527 716 282 
76 2,904 3,035 846 
183 2,451 AOA 1,596 
209 13, 108 14,501 7,830 





TABLE D-4.— UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT MAY 29, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. °757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (?) 








Office (1) 
May 29, 
1958 

ODT pos groussaslcsood Goosen ob 20K 2,185 
[Byaieve tone ee See ctone daeinciodos 181 
ID AED aie. Shun oop olden dood ooodasoee Ail 
TBs Rares bee oe ano SE roe < eae aie 69 
iDance, Gao andcoodse o80GK 70 
Wada ee ace coin EOOmee eh ar mae 43 
\WATHEWeYs. Bote dg sosaah oogasmee’ co cor 1,801 
BAskaAtcnew al dene cvs: ale cee ce ckyste stan 1,222 
Ditka Woe Sad FEsee anibwotee So anens 76 
MIGCEEH EAVES! See deco Semioio a eo ae 206 
Nora TBEREENORO I Soa ouoo goes dl oooer 62 
jDeeeNlowictsain ao ccapopoeacd ce oad 99 
IR@SNo. cosedaddboeesou annoscouder 317 
SGrigientfaomass jab Gage os haa ee ances 278 
‘Semi OWaRsMegqeae oo soos cadooetaeuT 49 
Wichalsioten: Gav ee sp wed de 6b@Gdas 6.0000 50 
AV oigllahols Aale daee ata cikn So cenee Caen 85 
INDO WG a BE at ee an ae eee ee 5,060 
IE ain OL@ warble aenaierererrerseraere ever atorer oy 16 
(CARA Cone acai Bo econ Soaesae eras 1,150 
AD rutMiine SIs cere erer arteries ersietorers ee « 12 
ENGL OTOL Merrett rates: uate ere sve ens ets-s WA HAS) 
JOC OING, § at a aka Roe anion eee 18 
WGN oenClES en. sao odo hob Oem oO ak 1, 084 
Wiehe lle. a5 8s ab OS ables a aodneto a2) 
Rede) Ger. seers cae nar che cteieaes etait « 85 
British Columbia..................---- 3,094 
Chinen ao oeocaeouad up se ao ceeo aon 283 
@Ourceua yao eere eles iil 
(@ranioro oleate orien cee seks shaye) ausss 24 
IDEM Cireelle, sanodcoosopepsooroa dr 38 
ID FICE eaneeee aioe peo cen Oc cane nets 13 
Ikgumlleess a onanodendme dodanouuppoad 24 
[XVSlloxiaa hocrat cea eon Oe cao dou cmmplon 20 
ahah ORs ee en aes, Sos e oe Somad as 14 
Whee CHliiigncenssoccasocashoseomleD 39 
INDWELENO)ss od aaa eeodcoa sow aes obauea 20 
INTAIRG isd Saee sae eH onSOn ae Pann aOOUaor 29 
New: Westminster. cms ctacieies ciel erste-1 oh 206 
PEGI GLOM oe elo dele: dole els eke aetos oie tare 14 
Toran Nuioveniles a6 Gaueeooe keecdaopu de 26 
iPad (Goons. jeenseuaa cele aotDacDo ae 86 
Princeyhvupekuaseme sete ierdcrsere ersll-1s 26 
TRSIVGS Kee seaduc cd adeno OC oo RODoOnoee 4 
ETS meee eer sic rah ove te ace doststeht seus ai'egaists 24 
WECM Ens ood dooce a0 Sau opueesoS 1,855 
WIGTHROING 84s zncueoae oor ootn COnebOet 40 
Widens daweddoo Lab ood Ges a ocneboooS 259 
\ivlanueloverese anode doccdooeb ces Onun Nac 39 
OHTTEG KY, oes Sea baoaheedos vobbecoooaue: 29,849 
IMs lesiea vaca cts oh etsite sieierc eins serve states 15,172 
Neat eins sob poppe adanudeee bo oopDOOd 14,677 


@) Preliminary subject to revision. 


























Registrations 
Previous Previous () Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
May 1, May 30, May 29, May 1, May 30, 
1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
1,895 3,900 rp Pry | 29,617 11,953 
278 642 1,662 Ma NaN 767 
26 68 1,105 1,910 512 
42 95 242 340 163. 
39 118 997 1, 453 470, 
37 19 350 423 107 
1,383 2,958 17,901 22,940 9,934 
2,092 2,659 13,193 29,156 6,656 
131 142 375 673 127 
287 306 934 1,395 425 
53 55 1,104 1,941 473 
98 143 1,983 2,947 882 
822 e222) 3,218 4,487 1,366 
405 366 2,756 4,034 2,238 
94 12 470 818 185 
82 85 256 481 70 
120 214 2,097 3,380 890 
5,634 5,976 28, 624 40,103 13,873 
5 13 923 979 414 
955 2,405 6, 733 9,361 3,654 
19 18 612 928 33 
2,691 rolls 155/839 PAM PAS) 7,065 
De 92 758 997 33 
1),.232 621 1,750 2,756 893 
629 195 814 1,162 484 
80 114 1,199 2,195 690 ° 
3,005 4,859 75,146 88,911 34,014 
80 160 1,706 2,245 621 
11 51 1,450 1,399 426 
11 14 1,250 1,772 525 
38 59 1,845 Bs ey N(G} §23 
18 40 1,415 1,202 242 
37 31 2,326 Silla 974 
15 13 1,240 1,616 547 
18 220 453 712 506 
2 37 1,205 1,410 404 
22 | 46 2,106 2,034 554 
23 37 T2678 1, 636 401 
204 325 8,311 9,671 3,660 
17 25 1,387 1,915 371 
Fee RG anti 35 1,264 1,198 532 
52 195 3,580 4,801 2,356 
42 104 1, 587 2,384 991 
6 PA 365 586 188 
23 2 1,184 1,476 521 
1,971 2,704 33, 884 39, 226 ia} ally 
23 63 1,746 2,353 926 
218 608 5,094 Dy los 2,269 
174 64 481 671 360 
30,497 47,204 606,981 757,928 396,995 
17,323 28,041 450,357 592,509 226, 022 
13,174 19, 163 156, 624 165,419 80,973 


®) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


a al inl inn 





Year Total 
TIGERS): neegenG Oe Bec Reena ene a 993 , 406 
OLY Snes Dbibe ccenoo Gono oto at 861,588 
GLY GS Sead cpamdimceomogcdn 953,576 
WES 5 pone den nmocDoaOneOmocE 1,046,979 
OS TS. cae Sena tath Gomes alee 877,704 
1957(5 months).....0.%.02... 335, 940 
HO5Sa(O: mots). see wees ele 292,479 





1953—1958 

Male Female | Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie 

Region Region Region Region 
661, 167 332,239 76,913 259,874 | 342,678.| 201,670 
545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 175,199 
642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 178,015 
748,464 | 298,515 68, 522 252., 783 379,085 210,189 
586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 185, 962 
227,714 108, 226 22,130 84, 200 123,586 71,703 
192, 871 99,608 20,609 74,521 105,584 64,505 


Pacific 
Region 


112, 271 
131, 685 
142,116 
136, 400 
‘107,918 

34,321 

27,260 


rn 
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E—-Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, MAY 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS. 












































Estimated Number 
Province Average Commencing Amount 
Number of Benefit on of Benefit 
Beneficiaries Initial and Weeks Paid 
Per Week Renewal Paid $ 
(in thousands) Claims 
Nowloutidlandmesa:d: ) tree. ©, etter ane 26.0 nos 109, 330 2,341, 253 
Prince Edward Island........ Bott! 660 14, 371 272,040 
DONE oc eoet Ugenych_ + | Nn Gi dh Ce Maae) “ah AEG Oe Ua \ 28.8 6, 339 121,028 2,354, 025 
NEw Srins wii ns. been Sate oe 32.0 7, 766 134, 437 2,782,009 
CTT C5 Co Coe i OC Oe RO DS Ee Re de 196.5 49, 392 825, 430 17, 443, 793 
DEALIO ate Nok Skee AL oe soi ene eee 165.9 46, 650 696, 607 14, 628, 081 
Manip Mates Ae 5, eee es) SR oe Bile © 22.8 Owos 95,994 1,945, 494 
DESK AUChE Wan errr: ui Mea ieg s. oc ee tae ee 14.3 3, 196 59, 929 1,251,061 
PCT aa eee ete ns tice te hy ee Et See 26.4 7,387 110,735 2,402,411 
Brine Ole DIA Mystere eee cts ke Mein eee 66.7 18, 720 280,018 6, 232,388 
dotalyCanaday Mayi195Sa eee eee 582.8 151,004 2, 447, 879 51, 652, 555 
Total, Canada, April 1958.. 730.2 207,746 3, 088, 112 66,679, 377 
otal @ansa de Viawya05 7 sane een 313.3 100, 871 1 253ea 7 26, 269, 582 





TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYM 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE M 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY 





ENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
ONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
SEX AND PROVINCE, MAY 1938 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 





















































Duration on the Register (weeks) May 31, 

Total Percent- 1957 

Province and Sex claimants| 2 or 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 Over age total 
Less 20 Postal | claimants 
CANADA EE rset Reinert 551,103 | 84,203 | 36,763 | 62,281 | 62,488 58,197 | 60,331 |186, 840 39-0 250, 283 
WEG Sage Seen 409,051 | 60,761 | 25,952 | 45,629 47,429 | 43,797 | 44,300 141, 183 43.5 184, 106 
Hemale st dost oh cont 142,052 | 23,442 | 10,811 | 16,652 | 15,059 | 14.400 16,031 | 45,657 25.8 66,177 
Newfoundland............ 21,890 | 1,518 962 1,562 | 1,975 | 2,676] 3,559 | 9,638 78.6 10, 291 
Male AR ee aceene 20,497 | 1,366 891 1/445) 15815 | 21523") "3,370" °° 087 80.7 9,741 
Female soo sah aie 1,393 152 71 117 160 153 189 551 47.7 550 
Prince Edward Island 2,515 220 81 202 214 240 378 1, 180 70.0 1, 104 
SG woke epee a ee 1,972 158 56 153 172 190 300 943 74.4 868 
emalesenpnmss seem 543 62 25 49 42 50 78 Zou 54.0 236 
INGVerSCotlaseerE eee 27,760 | 3,741 1,664 | 2,657 | 2,943 | 2,939] 4,010 9, 806 50.5 12,748 
Eo arson ca © 23,377 | 3,177 | 1,422] 2.913 | 92 414 2,383 | 3,402] 8, 366 52.4 10, 815 
Memaletc casera e 4,383 564 242 444 529 556 608 | 1,440 40.3 1, 933 
New Brunswick... ....... 28,292 | 2,742] 1,531] 3,362 | 3,362 207189) | culos aliens 65.6 14, 435 
Male? Fant een 23,894 | 2,286 | 1,347] 2,904] 2 966 2,327 | 2,574! 9,490 68.7 12, 367 
Hemiale yates nevcnte. 4,398 456 184 458 396 462 579 | 1,863 48.9 2,068 
Quebec. . 183,739 | 25,849 | 11,471 | 20,983 24,245 | 22,251 | 19,193 | 59,747 41.6 85, 218 
ES Ae ee 139,623 | 18,168 | 7,941 | 15,276 | 19,544 18,256 | 14,941 | 45,497 47.0 64, 146 
Rem alegre: 44,116") 9 7,681)| 3,530) 570741 4.701 3,995 | 4,252 | 14,250 24.3 21,072 
Ontario .23ay eye. ie 167,169 | 31,136 | 13,025 | 18,969 | 18,076 16,156 | 16,633 | 53,174 26.3 79,702 
Male aaa c bee ake 110, 894 | 21,037 | 8,499 | 12,343 | 11,775 10,252 | 10,681 | 36,307 Bi ih 52, 487 
Wemale tates e at 56,275 | 10,099 | 4,526] 6,626 6,301 | 5,904] 5,952 | 16,867 23.5 272205 
MIMO eecoceneanboor 20,373 | 2,967} 1,235 | 2,022 1,963 | 1,907} 2,568] 7,711 32.7 9, 228 
Male A eee raet acc 13,937 | 2,032 793 | 1,316 | 1,350] 1,187 1,535 | 5,724 40.1 5, 692 
Memialécrmeee mrss 6, 436 935 442 706 613 T2031 0336| ee 49877 i774 3, 536 
Saskatchewan............ 1 OG25 eed 1132 551 1,169 921 10783) 1,428 | 4,788 56). 1 4,179 
Maile. Peeve Se > 4) pahst 7, 982 734 378 894 648 752 956 | 3,620 63.3 2, 843 
Hemalemano-h eee 3, 080 398 173 275 273 326 472 | 1,163 Sino 1,336 
PAN Delta: at cece wc: See 24,467 | 3,630} 1,709 | 3,903 2,714 | 2,505} 2,751 | 7,255 42.0 10, 802 
HED PRR eke stents es 19,048 | 2,749] 1,285} 3,281 2,100 | 1,870 | 2,029] 5,734 46.7 8, 863 
em alayeetere + 2cnete 5, 419 881 424 622 614 635 722 | 1,521 Zoe 1,939 
British Columbia........ 63,836 | 11,268 | 4,534] 7,452 6,075 | 5,656 | 6,658 | 22,193 30.9 22,576 
BLO gets teeie eck SOOM 47,827 | 9,054 | 3,340] 5,804 4,645 | 4,057} 4,512 | 16,415 32.4 16, 284 
Hern alesyn hen. ah aaee 16,009 | 2,214] 1,194 | 1,648 | 1,430] 1,599] 2,146 5,778 26.3 6, 292 


Se ee 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE 
MAY, 1958 ‘ 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 



































Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
A End of Month 
Province SSSsSsss 
Total Entitled Entel 

= ota ntitle ntitled 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to as Pending 

pe off Benefit Benefit 

INewiOundamcdsctne. aoeccer eck sce. 3, 641 3, 086 555 4, 570 3, 960 10 
Prince Edward Island............. 505 403 102 556 491 65 198 
Nova Scotia. sh OG ORME AALS CUETO 7,078 5,179 1,899 7,293 6,473 820 1,999 
ING wa CUNS WECK, datetie cist. rarcekt = 6,373 4, 830 1,548 7,039 6, 387 652 1, 589 
Quebec vi ack ru EP aricuR EL oO e, SO RO 52, 215 33, 983 18, 232 54, 467 49,032 5, 435 13, 261 
0 pace OE eee ie ae 58, 759 35, 928 22) 831 58.343 51,002 7.341 14,708 
MER TIG@ Deitetand otal crate) «are asoksreie eee sede 5, 907 4,208 1,699 6, 370 5,478 892 1,157 
SAalkatChe WAM sels nares o<tecnetycntet 2, 805 2, 132 673 Sy Ole Dein 545 519 
wmlberta.s/. 1... REELS bb ehos asic 6, 707 4,795 1,912 8, 459 6,981 1,478 1,818 
BiacisnColumbiamer es cr . osaeee 21,085 12303 8, 782 21.592 18,317 3,275 5, 647 
Total, Canada, May, 1958..... 165, 075 106, 847 58, 228 172, 006 150, 893 21,113 41,891 
Total, Canada, April 1958...... 217, 500 150, 112 67,388 237,375 211, 452 25,923 48, 822 
Total, Canada, May 1957...... 104, 326 65, 250 39,076 120, 357 84,988 35, 369 26, 247 














* In addition, revised claims received numbered 32,004. 
t+ In addition, 32,436 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 2,616 were special requests not granted and 1,178 
were appeals by claimants. There were 4,533 revised claims pending at the end of the month 

















TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 




















Beginning of the Month of: Total 
GROIN IRE. cco vog dos ude Boodle dd Aomp oni oe oe main co bin aaa ocidde eink 4,111, 200 
Drills a wn bike tes noltOetd iat SRIERS etree Rae re tear 4,205, 000 
[Misc PRIN eS es kay tins Sy ctap dS & cdiesave o's guia etsy aMoaeererete Te 4, 216, 000 
THSIORIGIAY {nooner 1066 ocd agegudo no ApS arno nob ae OqeR mass sco or 4, 208, 000 
EN AUBIAY oo 4. 450 0h. uO OnD 0 010 co Ob BEE oaO ee Himes oom oa Saar ra 4, 236, 000 
MOPS] DYSON OVENS. oo: o-c.csn o.0.0-0-00 8 G0 CH IOLd OONOKE RRO: UO EIEUO OF EIKO. OCC SACS 4,037, 000 
INGAAS EES oh soo he cco On Bop eleeS Re SIS pe Oren ines chs ainteions, feorcpetctc ce 3, 980, 000 
OGRA. ASAUS Sas cd Oe DELO 6 LIED GE Tea cb eaters ate Sic acete ae 3, 989, 000 
Slanuisinn BSI sepa cle oo on dose suo 8 od emes oo oaemaomacc an 4.Sosor ce 3, 996, 000 
INGEAING, (5 sedans o 4d ooe tons .-o SMR Oe aos een ot argo. «. neon 3, 998, 000 
UWI, oo od ok oom 2nd coos RO Ob Sie Gms Gee bs Since ici. 3e, 0 Sins De 3, 965, 000 
JGERYSE w= em crcl ble cho oo ERIE fore Nest 6 Ree Ria atte een cect oe 3, 902, 000 
PRU ooh OBER giaiche Sates Meds 2 ig oie rakes = 4 vib cretarciotem ein ate & 3, 807, 320 
J Gsialige, Ge Op, 28 A Se en oe en ae 3, 963, 000 





* Count of insured persons as at May 1, 1957. 











Employed Claimants 
3, 388, 900 722, 300 
3, 345, 400 859, 600 
3, 346, 700 869, 300 
3,373, 500 834, 500 
3, 491, 800 744, 200 
3,633, 700 403, 300 
3,712, 000 268, 000 
3, 762, 500 226, 500 
3, 787, 300 208, 700 
3, 792, 200 205, 800 
3, 766, 500 204, 500 
3,651, 700 250, 300 
3.515, C10 292,310 
3" 404/200 558, 800 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1. TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


ee 
ee 





Other 
é Household | Commodi- 
— Total Food Shelter Clothing he teed 
Service 
LOSI SY Care Ses cocisc toe Pee ci Ce 13a 117.0 114.4 109.8 113.1 111.5 
1952—-¥ Cart Ame. ose to ence ee 116.5 116.8 120.2 es 116.2 116.0 
1983 =!Vcar ey Sp SEI eto TERRA ED da Loeb 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
1054 ViGal bape eR sce Cae 116.2 1G} 126.5 109.4 ed 117.4 
LOSS Viear PRN ic kk eee ees. 3 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1: 
LODG-EAY Car. take 205, = Re et ee 118.1 113.4 13225 108.6 iia 120.9 
1956-—December2...050.8hk eee ee 120.4 175 133.5 108.6 118.6 122.9 
1957— 
Uc oeyte a Cees a oe 121.9 118.2 13521 108.4 119.6 126.5 
ENUDUS UE errs emir ee 12256 120.2 16H).8) 108.2 119.7 126.9 
Deptenabereey =p ea ene 123560 121.9 135.6 108.3 119.8 47/11 
October pay, pe eee ee 123.4 dle 135.9 108.7 120.1 yee 
November's 24... aon ee ee WOR} 3 120.2 136.3 109.8 120.5 127.7 
Decembere ne 44. we ee ae. 123 118.8 130e% 109.9 120.6 128.4 
Wich Bhi Ghai, dagadaeon anddondseooanundac 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 
Rebrunny, Cue ee eee et a IBY i 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 
Marcle, ar yae eee pe een eine 124.3 121.3 Bye 109.5 sel 129.6 
bio) allied eR Red aaa ts vein Ee 125.2 123.4 137.6 109.8 PALS 130.1 
Maya SGae et 3 ee eye WO A iPM 137.9 110.0 12080 130.6 
TUNG Fe Aisi se ee ye 12501 122.7 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 
TUL: peu teats tie be fee 124-7 121-4 138-4 109-9 120-6 130-4 
ee ee eh ee eee 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(320 T iiZ::,,.,.,,,,,,,, 








Total Other 

Food | Shelter |Cloenine | etter ee 
— 00 elter othing oO ities 
[ra aeay ances Operation] _ and 

Services 
@)iStaJohnis .Nitld eee 109.5 112.3 IPAS 110.8 113.5 102.7 108.3 121.9 
Halifax sic...) ies Se Steere 0 119.1 122-7 122.4 S83 131.5 114.8 124.0 131.4 
Salt oleae een eae 122.0 125.3 124.9 118.0 134.7 TANG) 7 12153 137.2 
Montreal. cn. eens 121%5 125.2 125.2 265e 142.4 107.1 118.2 128.8 
GUAWARE socio hon,d eer ee PR 125.5 125.4 121.4 145.0 111.4 118.8 13155 
Toronto Brave discs takes ora roe Ray ere 15), 128.8 128.8 12252 153.5 seu 121.6 134.2 
Wainnipes: uheos Gea aoe 119.6 123.3 12383 12205 129.9 15D Lie3 129.1 
Saskatoon—Regina ie ae 118.8 121.9 122.2 121.4 120.7 118.6 122.8 125.4 
Edmonton—Calgary eee e 118.4 IPA? 121.9 119.3 124.2 115.9 120.6 128.4 
Wancoiver, 08. eee Als PHi Sf 125.1 120.7 136.7 114.0 127.0 130.2 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUARY-JUNE 1957-1958 (a) 


Preliminary, subject to revision 


























Number of Strikes Workers on Strike Time Loss 
and Lockouts or Locked Out 
Beginning Total In Stoppages In All {tha Per Cent of 
During During Beginning Stoppages Man-Days Estimated 
Month Month During During Working 
Month Month Time 
1958 
RTMLATSY: sree cece aaiereeterslans aut 23 (b) 23 9,364(b) 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
ARI@ DT UAT Virtara sy <ieie wletsielctess.che: seks 19 3l 6, 506 13,921 63, 400 0.07 
AVier Gla yer ese ici «. Aicisiieters e/svece spate 26 39 13,173 15,196 132,325 0.14 
PACTS MOMRANG, Steger ce ra\crerermrstecaieietoke 23 32 5,983 11,964 122,470 0.13 
WES ere oscar ier evouele eostsucveus. ousiorpiaee 19 33 6,165 8,238 71,620 0.07 
UNS, ein AES cc COO eeietere 21 40 3,229 7,845 106, 485 0.11 
Cumulative Totals...... 131 44,420 666, 130 R12 
1957 
SUUTUULA TV. over eretelons. cter onc tev sve/cicrleteners 24(b) 24 7,477(b) 7,477 52,680 0.06 
He DRUAT Vn. Rite oeceie sisi Mires iy 27 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
Mia claeprene icra nore eiccceie ets 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,4380 0.08 
PAT Toles ae hyo aicte a etaye s amshemiats 15 31 6,158 8,022 51,820 0.05 
IVS V eee niricle aratve ats en sister aye 30 40 14,051 15,393 144,700 0.15 
ARIS), .Gao he. ao See Otc oe ee 22 45 7,519 18,520 221, 850 0.22 
Cumulative Totals...... 140 47, 587 591,610 0.10 





(a) The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of 
importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some after time its commencement, 


(b) Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals, 
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Here’s VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For : OO Per 
Only i Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


NA 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
(A form is provided on facing page) 


v 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. | 
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QUEEN’S PRINTER DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


An Easy Way to Subscribe for Labour Department Publications 


Labour Gazette readers who regularly purchase publications of the 
Department of Labour (see list opposite) may find it useful to make 
use of a Queen’s Printer deposit account. This account removes 
the necessity of making small individual remittances. The minimum 
deposit is ten dollars ($10.00). Orders are charged to the account 
and statements on the status of the account are sent out regularly. 


The account may be used, of course, to order other government publi- 
cations. Make remittances payable to the Receiver-General of 
Canada and send to the Queen’s Printer, c/o Superintendent of 
Government Publications, Ottawa. 









CURRENT SEPTEMBER 15, 1958 
manpower and labour relations 


Bea Y FEW 


Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour, Canada 


Current Manpower Situation 


The estimated number of persons with jobs remained almost unchanged 
between July and August, following a strong advance in the previous month. 
Since spring, total employment, adjusted for seasonal changes, has been rising 
slowly and unevenly; in August it was about 1 per cent above the low point 
in February but was still not up to last year’s high. The number of persons 
without jobs and seeking work continued to decrease. 

The number of persons with jobs in August, at 6,025,000, was up only 
2,000 from July, a considerably smaller rise than the average of past years. 
Agricultural employment rose by 17,000 during the month but was offset by 
a decline in non-farm employment. The decline was limited to male workers. 
The number working less than full-time because of short time or turnover 
dropped moderately. On the other hand, the number on temporary layoff 
(estimated at 37,000) was markedly higher than it has been at this time 
for several years. 

The labour force growth has been much smaller in recent months than 
it was during 1956-1957. In August, the labour force estimate was 6,306,000, 
an increase of just over 1 per cent from the year earlier. The growth rate 
prevailing through most of last year was more than 3 per cent. 

The number of persons without jobs and seeking work was estimated 
to be 281,000 in August, down 10,000 from July but still 60 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. This increase is reflected in the classification of labour 
market areas (table, p. 948) which shows that 50 of 109 areas were in labour 
surplus categories, compared with 28 a year ago. 

The business trends of various industries have differed sharply in the 
past year. The goods producing sector has experienced a fairly sharp contrac- 
tion, while a further expansion of the trade, finance and service industries 
has sustained the level of total non-farm employment (see below). The main 
weaknesses have been in forestry, mining, non-residential construction and 
durable goods manufacturing. 

Apart from trade, finance and services, the main source of strength has 
been the high rate of residential construction. According to preliminary 
estimates, the number of new units started in larger urban centres during 
August was close to one-third greater than in August 1957 and the total for 
elght months was 54 per cent greater. The recent announcement that builders 
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may obtain NHA loans for an additional 25 dwelling units each is expected 
to maintain a high rate of activity in the industry during the remaining months 
of this year. The annual total of new units started may well exceed 150,000. 


PERSONS WITH JOBS, SELECTED 
INDUSTRIES 


Change from 
BPRS Se August 1957 








Other parts of the construction 
industry have been less buoyant. 
The investment intentions survey, as 
revised at mid-year, indicated that 
outlays on new non-residential con- 


struction in 1958 would be down 6.7 


Total Non-Farm........... 5, 157,000 + 9,000 r 
Hitestrystad.<.. ciieoanss 83, 000 —10,000 per cent from 1957. Actual expendi- 
Mining eee eer ere ceereees 104, 000 —15,000 tures in the first half of this year were 
Manufacturing .e.- sss sees 1,501,000 — 54,000 
Constructiony:e. cee selec: 512,000 —19,000 if per cent less than the first halt of 
Tiransnortablonsatuses ieee 442,000 — 9,000 1957. 

erat taemecaryat 48, 45,000 : : : . 
ara ae Aghe ‘ae The most significant declines in 
PAINAne 2aeaoevides cose es: 214, 000 +11, 000 aks : ‘ 
Retvicouerenanc nutes. 1,246, 000 +65,000 activity occurred in the Ontario and 


Atlantic regions. The reduction in 
Ontario was largely the result of a 
shutdown of automobile plants in preparation for the production of new models. 
This resulted in heavy layoffs in Windsor, Oshawa, Oakville, and Hamilton. 
The shutdown also affected supply plants, particularly those in St. Catharines 
and Sarnia. 

In the Atlantic region a reduced pulp-cutting program resulted in the 
early release of some 2,000 workers in Newfoundland, and in Nova Scotia a 
cutback in coal mining affected more than 6,000 workers in Sydney and New 
Glasgow. Staggered layoffs were instituted in July, and in August all mines 
were closed for three weeks—a two-week holiday period and one additional 
week. A return to full-time employment was expected in September. 

The current business recession has affected all parts of the country 
during the past year, although the rates of decline and recovery differed con- 
siderably. The approximate decline 
in employment (seasonally adjusted) 
between the peak period last fall and 
the trough this spring was close to 6 
per cent in the Atlantic region, 3 per 


Source: The Labour Force, DBS. 


PERSONS WITH JOBS, BY REGION 


Change from 


August 1968 August 1957 


(FADES. i. 4 b4ieocntrs waste eeN 6, 025, 000 — 22,000 cent in Quebec, 9 per cent in Ontario 
Atlantic Provinces..... 517,000 —19,000 and the Prairie Provinces, and less 
Quebec Provinces...... 1,675,000 +23, 000 than 1 per cent in British Columbia. 
Ontario Provinces..... 2,220, 000 —34, 000 Although the trend has since risen in 
Prairie Provinces...... 1,080, 000 +21,000 all regions, it is still lower than last 
British Columbia...... —13,000 year in Ontario, British Columbia and 


533, 000 
the Atlantic region, 


Recent Economic Trends 


Most measures of business activity have shown moderate advances in 
recent months, indicating that the low point in economic activity was reached 
sometime this spring. Industrial production, on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
increased from a low of 272.0 in December 1957 to 280.8 in June. Total 
non-farm output showed a more moderate rise, about 1 per cent from the 
first to the second quarter. Non-farm employment (seasonally adjusted) 
showed an upturn in April after declining steadily for five months, and had 
advanced by more than 8 per cent in August. 
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The recovery in industrial production was fairly widely diffused in manu- 
facturing and mining. Of the 18 industries comprising the index, 12 were 


expanding in May while only 4 were 
showing advances six months earlier. 
The upturn in production is noteworthy 
not only for its breadth, but also because 
strong advances were taking place in 
some of the industries that were hardest 
hit during the recession. Output of iron 
and steel products, seasonally adjusted, 
increased by 6.5 per cent between 
December and May, recovering almost 
one third of the preceding drop. Elec- 
trical apparatus and supplies showed an 
even sharper rise in output, although the 
turning point occurred somewhat later 
than in iron and steel (March compared 
with December). In the three months, 
March to June, production of electrical 
apparatus had risen by almost 10 per 
cent, making up for more than half of 
the loss that occurred in the preceding 
nine months, 
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The rising trend of iron and steel | “°” === 
production is attributable to increasing | 
demand from many sectors, particularly _ i ete eed) esha eo. 
railways and construction. As a result, 

the inventory liquidation of past months has been halted and new orders 
have been met by increasing output. New orders for steel in July were 
substantially larger than in any month since the start of the business 
recession. 




















Production of electrical supplies turned upwards early in the year in 
response to a rising trend in orders. New orders for electrical supplies increased 
moderately from the first to the second quarter, reflecting firmer demands for 
various types of household appliances and electrical equipment. Much of 
the strength came from the record rate of housebuilding undertaken in the 
first half of the year. 

Over-all business activity showed a relatively modest increase in recent 
months but the turnabout in trend was encouraging. The second quarter 
estimates of the Gross National Product, which’ measures the total value 
of goods and services produced, stood at $32,248 million (seasonally adjusted 
at annual rates), up $564 million from the first quarter. While part of the 
rise was due to price increases there was strong evidence of 1mprovement in 
some sectors of the economy which previously had shown weaknesses. Outlays 
for new non-residential construction, seasonally adjusted, fell only about 2 
per cent from the first to the second quarter, in contrast to a drop of about 
10 per cent in the first quarter. Exports of goods and services advanced 
moderately after declining in both the fourth quarter of 1957 and the first 
quarter of this year. Grain, uranium and aircraft accounted for much of the 


increase in exports. 
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Increased outlays by governments for goods and services, and higher 
expenditures for housing, were additional sources of strength in the second 
quarter. Expenditures on new residential construction showed a quarter- 
to-quarter advance of 8.8 per cent, after allowing for seasonal factors. Personal 
expenditures on goods and services were virtually unchanged from the first 
quarter but they were up sharply from a year ago. Wages and supplementary 
labour income, seasonally adjusted, increased by 2 per cent, reflecting higher 
average weekly earnings; this was the first significant advance in labour 
income since the third quarter of 1957. 

Most major industries showed some recovery in employment during 
the first half of the year. All but two of the eight leading non-farm industries 
showed a more-than-seasonal rise in employment between the first and second 
quarter. Forestry, trade and construction showed the most improvement while 
slight decreases occurred in the mining and service industries. By August, 
total non-farm employment was estimated to be 9,000 higher than in the 
previous year. 

While the over-all employment picture is encouraging, certain industries 
have been experiencing a relatively slow recovery. Manufacturing employ- 
ment, for example, was still lower in July than it was last year; a sharp 
cutback in automobile production accounted for much of the year-to-year 
decline. Employment in some other sectors of manufacturing such as iron and 
steel appeared to have lagged the upturn in production. Average hours worked 
in manufacturing, normally adjusted, were rising steadily during the first 
half of the year; after reaching a low of 39.5 in January 1958 the average 
increased to 40.8 in June. Forestry employment remained considerably lower 
than last year despite the sharp upturn in the second quarter. Excessive 
pulpwood inventories together with a failure to increase output in the pulp and 
paper industry continued to retard pulpwood production. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 



































Labour Surplus* Approximate Labour Shortage* 
alance* 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 . 4 1, 

Sept. 1, Sept. tle pie) Pa septal al sept- 1, elaseptal Sept. 1 Sept. 1 

1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 : 
IMEtrOopOUtaTl eee ae 1 il 4 3 6 7 = aa 
Majorsincdustnis sees eee 4 1 18 11 5 15 — == 
Major: Aoriculinuna liaise onan — _- 2 2 a 12 — — 
Minne arr. eter oe toe sere 3 ° rue 19 10 35 47 — — 
Total 8 2 43 26 58 81 = = 

















* See inside back cover April issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of September 10, 1958; subject to revision) 


























Percentage Change 
ae From 

Principal Items Date Amount - : cams 

Previous Previous 
Month Year 

Manpower— a a 
Total civilian labour force (a).................] Aug 6, 306, 000 — 0.1 nae Oe,’ 
Motallpersons with jobs. Hs.tMs Ati... ce. 3 | Aug. 238 6,025,000 0.0 — 04 
AtaWrOnk Sochouns Ob MOTE. ce danheadeee AUg 2 5,059, 000 0.7 B52) 6 
Ariwork lesstham do HOUrs...-0:+.2...--.-| Aug.23 457,000) = 6.9 + 26.2 
With jobs but not.at work................| Aug. 23 509, 000 + 0.4 + 20.6 
With jobs but Om.Short lime... .........+- Aug. 23 45,000 | + 2.3 + 40.6 
With jobs but laid off full week...........| Aug 877000) | HA=8bx0 + 105.6 
Persons without jobs and seeking work........ Aug. 23 281,000 — 3.4 + 59.7 
Persons with jobs in agriculture............. Aug 868, 000 + 2.0 om 
Persons with jobs in non-agriculture...........| Aug. 2 5, 157, 000 — 0.3 — 0.2 
tale) WORKCES:§ agit oR oe cee ee Aug. 23 4,762,000 + 0.3 BEY 70/77 

Registered for work, NES (b) 

PNG err; CRP a ics sons oe etme 7's Ps ee Aug. 21 40, 100 —17.2 + 56.0 

Quel eo mee art oe eaten dot eee hise se: Aug. 21 103, 60051 1986 + 47.4 

(ORcieies, On SS ee ce eee Aug. 21 130, 200 — 3.7 + 31.8 

ere oie ees wee Se ase eG Aug. 21 35, 300 —20.1 + 44.1 

2 CLL CH ee RA eaier doers Stans irararh Piragenermy? Aug. 21 48, 500 —12.9 + 64.4 

RovaiealiresiONsien.: aa hs ose EOS Aug. 21 357, 700 —13.3 + 43.8 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

i ee na tee eben s ore Gus wie Aug. 1 300, 826 —=32.9 + 46.2 
Amount of benefit payments/....../..2. 2... July $26,815, 103 —27.5 + 94.3 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... July 1 PH. Il + 2.0 4.4 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)......| July 1 Lite9 + 1.4 — 6.5 
Pepi ra UIQM Umea scat ia oF eae ote ee res 1st 6 mos. 67,744 = — 62.9(c) 

Destined to the labour force................| 1st 6 mos. 35, 742 — — 65.8(c) 

Conciliation Services (ex. Quebec) 
INumaberof Cases 1M PrOStess..... 0... yes July 858 = — 
Number of workers involved! s:......S8.2.20.- July 329,195 = = 
Strikes and Lockouts 
INGO IS ETI CGtn Ha ua hese ee 2s oe at August 54 == + 0.6(c) 
No. of workers involved.............--.----:.| August. 18,495 == — 2.4(¢) 
INGgONGatic losteaiar ante ee cen eee am ee August 255, 360 — et FL ACG) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... July 1 $70 .63 — 0.2 + 3.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).. Te POUL $1.67 0.0 + 3.5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg. ya Hee sand July 1 40.5 — 0.5 — 0.3 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)...........--- July 1 $67 .51 — 0.8 + 3.3 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........| Aug. I 125.2 + 0.4 + 20k 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)... July 1 129.8 — 0.5 tig 6 ok) 
TPonzall alevowte MOINES.» .45540008n00055 $000, 000 July ooo == ‘hak + 1.8 
Industrial Production— 
Total (average 1935-89 = 100).......+.-...-+: July 278.1 — 5.3 — 2.0 

Maniiacturime lsc: er oon a ue Fol he: July re ee — 6.9 — 2.3 

iB oo ee Ok hee oe eee July Sioco — 8.1 — 4.6 
INig@insl DBAS: 5s occa ee ol o oom orm nice cloud July 244 1 — 5.8 MOS 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover of April issue. 
(b) See inside back cover, April issue. 
(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
previous year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


The number of major agreements affected by bargaining activity declined 
further in August from the peak reached in July to a total of 78 agreements 
covering 413,000 workers. Despite this decline, there has been a substantial 
increase in conciliation activity. Only two settlements were recorded during 
the month. One, covering more than 30,000 lumber workers on the B.C. coasts, 
provided no wage increase for the duration of the new agreement. The other 
provided a 30-cent-an-hour increase over two years for construction workers 
in Toronto. 

In the railway negotiations, the union has accepted the majority report 
of the conciliation board on the non-operating trades. The railways have 
said they will implement the majority report if they can obtain permission 
to increase freight rates. The unions in the meantime have been preparing 
a strike ballot. 


Bargaining Status of Major Agreements Reviewed, September 15,1958 


N= negotiating C = conciliation P/C = post conciliation 
A = arbitration W/S = work stoppage. 

Brackets indicate information not confirmed 

* Contract expires September 1958. 











Status 
Company and Location Union Aug. 15-Sept. 15 

Abitibi Power & Paper, Iroquois Falls...... 4 paper mill unions C C 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie........... Steelworkers C C 
Anglo Canadian Pulp & Paper, Quebec.... 2 paper mill unions N C 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls.... 4 paper mill unions N C 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls.... _ Woodworkers N N 
Bowaters Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook.... 4 paper mill unions C C 
Brewers Warehousing, Ontario........... Brewery Wkrs. W/S W/S 
Canada Cement, Canada................ Cement and Lime Wkrs. C C 
C.B:0., Canada. 2 eee, eee NABET (Broadcasting) C e 
Canadian Car Co., Montreal............. Railway Carmen N N 
Canadian Vickers, Montreal.............. Syndicate (CCCL) N N 
Cdn;aVickers, Montreal. 2 aan. 0 ee, Various Craft Unions N N 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Hamilton............ United Electrical Wkrs. C C 
Chrysler. Corp, aW indsot sms oe eee Automobile Wkrs. N C 
Coal Operators, Alberta................. Mineworkers (2 agreements) C (C) 
Consolidated Paper, Quebec.............. 2 paper mill unions C C 
Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon.............. Syndicate (CCCL) N W/S 
Dominion Textiles, Quebec............... Syndicate (CCCL) C A 
Dominion Textiles, Montreal............. Syndicate (CCCL) N C 
Dupuis Freres, Montreal................. Syndicate (CCCL) C C 
E. B. Eddy, Hull and Ottawa............ 3 paper mill unions C C 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines............... Mine Mill Wkrs. N N 
Ford Motor Co:, Ontario................ Automobile Wkrs. N N 
General‘Motors, Ontario.c7............. "Automobile Wkrs. N C 
General Steel Wares, Ont. and Que......... Steelworkers N C 
Halifax Construction Assn., Halifax........ Carpenters and Joiners (N) (N) 
Halifax Construction Assn., Halifax........ Hodcarriers (C) (C) 
Halifax Shipyards, Halifax............... Marine Wkrs. N N 
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Company and Location 





Hollinger Consolidated, Timmins......... 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Cornwall...... 
International Nickel Co., Port Colborne... . 
International Nickel Co., Sudbury........ 
Lake Carriers Assn., Great Lakes......... 
Rinsing Industries, DOLE! cs.5 ones ese ees 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Ontario......... 
Master Plumbers Assn., Edmonton....... 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher 

Porcupine...... Pa ee eis 
Montreal Cottons, Salley acid. eR Re La. 


Motor Transport Ind. Rel. Bureau, 
(SPW eee 3 cat 9 Batic bccec eae nee 
Motor Transport Ind. Rel. Bureau, 
INA AOTS CO Nee cha Se Oe en ee 


Newfoundland Employers’ Assn., St. John’s 
N. Interior Lumberman’s Assn., Northern, 
JEN ORAS i: 0 Apron ge a a 
Okanagan Fed. Shippers, aan Dmaccsiors 
Polymer Corp., Sarnia. . 
Pricey TOs. CVUEDEC a1 eto cee silver 8 a oe oes 
ep yaley Org Hlovel.w TOronto tat on 6s ene. 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, Ont., Man., Sask. 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan Falls. . . 
S. Interior Lumberman’s Assn., Southern 
| ERB ec RN RN LD ae ae a ae ee 
Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton............ 
Sudbury Builders’ Exchange, Sudbury..... 
Toronto Builders Exchange, Toronto....... 
iv Ol L Orono, LOTOULO...¢ sca ceca yee: 
Vancouver Dairies, Vancouver............ 
Vancouver Builders, Vancouver...........- 


Cee ee 


Union 


Steelworkers 

2 paper mill unions 
Mine, Mill Wkrs. 
Mine, Mill Wkrs. 
Seafarers 
Syndicate (CCCL) 
Automobile Wkrs. 
Plumbers 


Mine Wkrs. 
UTW (Textile Wkrs.) 


Teamsters 
Teamsters 
LPU (Longshoremen) 


Woodworkers 

Fruit Wkrs. 

Oil, Chemical Wkrs. 
Syndicate (CCCL) 
Hotel Employees 
SWP Employees 
Syndicate (CCCL) 


Woodworkers 
Steelworkers 
Hodcarriers 
Carpenters 


Public Service Employees 


Teamsters 
Plumbers 


Aug. 15-Sept. 15 


Joris pziszdgas EG ia S2ok ea zoooze 
oietom =24 cee. 6 


Svioeat2a = 4200760 


= 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE SEPTEMBER 15, 1958 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 


August 1, 1958 to October 31, 1958 





In Negotiations and Terminating in Period .............. 


Bargaining carried over from July .. 


Terminating in period Aug. 1-Oct. 31 


Settlements Achieved Aug. 15-Sept. 15 


Negotiations Continuing at Sept. 15 .. 
Bargaining in progress) y.5. > nce ee. 


Conciliation in progress 
Post Conciliation 
Work Stoppage 
Arbitration 


TABLE 1] 


Major Terms of Contracts Settled between 
January 1 and July 31, 1958 























Current | Previous 
— Agree- Agree- 
ments ments 

Term of Agreement— 

Loyearor lessis, fascia memes 12 12 

Mores bans lsy carseat eee 18 18 

Union Security— 

UntoniShopsan- ape eee 9 9 

Other: Horm: serene ee eee 3 * 
Weekly Hours— 

AQ "Or essisa-cee eee aoe 19 19 

More thani40 eee ere 4 4 
Paid Statutory a ee: 

Seven or Less.. Le Oe % 3 

BightrareVione se eee sree een 23 22 
Third Week Vacation— 

After less than 15 years service.... 13 11 

After 15 years service. a Be 14 14 

After more than 15 y ears service... 2 2 
Fourth Week Vacation............. il iu 
Saturday Rate— 

dimetand one-halisn eee eee 11 9 

More than time and one-half..... 9 9 
Sunday Rate— 

lime and! one-half,.-...5.+.4-. 2). a 6 

More than time and one-half..... 12 13 
Supplemental Unemployment 

BenehtiPlan: eee nee ae eee 0 0 
Severance Pay.. Ae Mand te 9 8 
Rensioublel anne ein ee ee 10 9 
Group Hospital—-Medical Plan...... 8 8 
Cost-of-Living Escalator........... 2 1 
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Agreements Workers 

78 413,100 

Ryne a xen: 53 308,800 
a ree ee 25 104,300 
cae ee nore 2 38,000 
a BUA cue Fk ONE Fs 71 350,300 
SR OMA eee sete 22 71,400 
ET es are were 35 105,700 
a en ey ee 5 153,700 
BRO car Wren. 5 12,100 
so AT coe Acer: 4 7,400 
widiee Sea eg sine 5 24,800 


In the July issue of the Labour 
Gazette information was given on 
wage changes in a sample of major 
agreements this year. This month 
Table 1 shows a breakdown of the 
principal fringe benefit clauses in 30 
major agreements signed between 
January 1 and July 31, 1958. A com- 
parison of the provisions of current 
and former agreements shows that 
fringe benefit items have remained 
static this year for these larger agree- 
ments. Last year the tendency in 
the major bargaining units was for 
longer-term agreements, improved 
vacations, increased union security, 
shorter working hours, the introduc- 
tion of a few supplementary unem- 
ployment benefit plans and the exten- 
sion of pension and medical plans. 
This year seems to have been one of 
little change, with maintenance of 
existing provisions. 


Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


The number of persons with jobs 
in the Atlantic region was estimated 
at 517,000 at August 23, virtually un- | sett LY 1958 
changed from the previous month but 
19,000 lower than a year before. T’em- 
porary layoffs were prevalent in August, 
particularly in coal mining. More than | 
6,000 coal miners in Nova Scotia were 550,000 
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on temporary layoff as the DOSCO | sc. — (ae =e 
mines remained closed for a week after | *” ea 
the normal two-week shutdown for | “som w, ed 
annual vacation. Progressive layoffs ; [ Non-Aariculture 
were reported in certain parts of manu- 450,000 ___ a 
facturing, notably in shipbuilding and 425,000 me 
. . 5 400,000 SSS} 
railway rolling stock. Pulpwood logging 375,000 3 
was sharply curtailed during the month, wigs 





particularly in Newfoundland, where en erh page ona 
this year’s cutting was almost completed. : 
Retail trade was maintained at a fairly high level despite the fact that 
weaknesses existed in some of the major industries. 





The effects of the current business recession have been more marked 
in this region than in other parts of the country. Industrial employment in 
July was almost 7 per cent lower than a year earlier. The drop was shared 
about evenly by Newfoundland, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick; the decline 
in Prince Edward Island was more moderate. 


Most major industries in the region have been operating well below 
capacity for more than a year. Forestry recorded the sharpest curtailment in 
production and employment but weaknesses were also apparent In manu- 
facturing, transportation and coal mining. During the first seven months of 
1958 manufacturing employment was, on the average, about 6 per cent lower 
than last year; most of the drop occurred in primary iron and steel, shipbuild- 
ing and railway rolling stock. Construction employment expanded more 
slowly than expected this year so that in July it was still somewhat lower 
than last year. However, recent reports indicate that the seasonal peak in 
construction employment had not been reached by July and that further 
improvement could be expected. While the value of contracts awarded in 
the first seven months of 1958 was almost double that of last year many 
of the larger jobs were still in the early stages of building, when manpower 
requirements are lowest. 


At September 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 3 (0); in moderate surplus, 7 (7); in 
balance, 11 (14). 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—SEPTEMBER 1, 1958 








METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 
per cent or more in non-agricul- 

tural activity) 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 


SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR 
SURPLUS 


Group | 


Windsor 


Cornwall 


SYDNEY 





MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000 


SOREL 





Central Vancouver- 
Island 
St. Stephen 


~é-—- 








MODERATE 
LABOUR 
SURPLUS 


Group 2 


Hamilton 
Montreal 
Quebec-Levis 
Vancouver- 

New Westminster 


Brantford 

Corner Brook 

Farnham-Granby 

Ft. William- 

Pt. Arthur 

Joliette 

Lac St. Jean 

LONDON 

Moncton 

Niagara Peninsula 

Peterborough 
—>ROUYN-VAL D’OR 

Saint John 

Sarnia 

Shawinigan 

Sherbrooke 

Sudbury 

Trois Rivieres 

Victoria 


Chatham 

Thetford Mines- 
Megantic-St. 
Georges 


<< 


Beauharnois 
Campbellton 
Chilliwack 
Dawson Creek 
Drummondville 
Fredericton 
Gaspe 
Lindsay 
Newcastle 
OKANAGAN 
VALLEY 
Owen Sound 
Prince George 
Quebec North Shore 
Rimouski 
St. Jean 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 


Woodstock, N.B. 


<— 





LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 





Group 3 Group 4 





Calgary 
Edmonton 
Ottawa-Hull 
—-»>ST. JOHN’S 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Guelph 
Halifax 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
Timmins- 


Kirkland Lake 


Barrie 

Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 

Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 


—>BATHURST 
—)>BELLEVILLE- 
TRENTON 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
—>BRIDGEWATER 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
Drumheller 
—>EDMUNDSTON 
—>GALT 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
—>KAMLOOPS 
Kentville 
Lachute-Ste. 
herese 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
—>MONTMAGNY 
North Bay 
—>PEMBROKE 
Portage La Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
—>STE.AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Thomas 
Simcoe 
Stratford 
—>SUMMERSIDE 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock-Ingersoll 
—> YARMOUTH 


hw eee! CE 


—-+> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been re 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see in 
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classified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
side back cover of April issue. 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. The 
construction industry was principally responsible for the improvement in 
this area but labour supplies were still not being fully utilized; registrations 
of skilled construction workers were about 20 per cent higher than last year. 
Forestry employment declined during the month to a level substantially 
lower than that of a year ago. The iron ore mines at Bell Island continued 
to be affected by the drop in demand for steel and remained idle during 
the last week of August. Total employment was somewhat lower than last 
year, mainly because of weaknesses in mining and forestry. 


New Glasgow (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Layoffs at Eastern Car Co. Ltd., resulted in a substantial rise in unemploy- 
ment. Some rehiring can be expected to take place at this plant in September 
when production gets under way on a new freight car contract. All major 
manufacturing plants in the area were slack for the month as holiday shut- 
downs were in progress. The construction industry showed some improvement 
but there was still a heavy surplus of skilled workers. 


Sydney (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. All 
coal mines in the area were idle for a two-week vacation period, which was 
followed by a temporary layoff for one week. The cutback in coal production 
resulted from declining sales. Steel production was maintained at a fairly 
high level during the month. The construction industry was more active 
than in the previous month. 


Bathurst, Bridgewater, Edmundston, Summerside and Yarmouth (minor) 
were reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


QUEBEC 


Employment in the Quebec region 
showed little change during the month. 
The number of persons with jobs at i957 mee 
August 23 was estimated at 1,675,000, 
virtually unchanged from the previous 
month but about 23,000 higher than a 
year earlier. Farm employment declined 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 


1,800,000 : Lebour Force 














Persons 


























by 4,000 during the month, but the “FT With Jobs 
decline was offset by a corresponding ee ifs 

gain in the non-agricultural sector. Un- 1,550,000 

employment remained at about the same ct tied a Ab (coun 
level as in the previous month but con- Be Ae er eget ee 
tinued to be substantially higher than 1,400,000 —— 

last year. 1,350,000 








1,300,000 


Labour demand, as indicated by 
the number of job vacancies registered nated t Obie, 
with the National Employment Service, Ua cae coe ster iy Ba 
Increased significantly during August, 
although it was still below last year’s lev at Strengthening occurred mostly, 
though not entirely, in seasonal industries. Forestry employment, which had 
experienced a considerable drop in August 1957, remained stable in August 
of this year, although by the end of the month it was still below last year’s 
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level. The construction industry continued to play an important part in 
the employment market and had a sustaining influence on employment In 
plants producing building materials and supplies. The number of housing 
units started in urban centres in the region during July was about 22 per cent 
higher than a year earlier, and the total for the first seven months of this 
year about 37 per cent above the corresponding period a year ago; a further 
gain was registered in August. Total construction employment in July was, 
however, still slightly below last year’s level, owing to the decline in industrial 
construction. 

In manufacturing, the textile industry as a whole showed little improve- 
ment over the month, but the clothing industry began recalling workers in 
preparation for the fall season, and some shortages of experienced workers 
were reported. The wood products industry benefited from the increased 
housebuilding, and the majority of plywood plants were working steadily. 
Among the iron and steel products industries, increased activity and new 
demands for labour were reported from plants producing structural steel and 
home appliances. Lack of orders resulted in a drastic staff reduction at the 
Canadian Car Company; however, the company has recently received a large 
order for railway rolling stock which should soon be reflected in increased 
activity. 

Four of the 24 areas in the region were reclassified during the month, 
one from the moderate surplus to the substantial surplus category, and three 
to categories denoting less unemployment. At September 1, the area classifica- 
tion was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
15(0)3 in;moderate surplus; 18d); insbalances5 /(13)7 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment in July was 
fractionally below last year’s level. Construction was mainly responsible for 
some improvement in the employment situation in August. Employment in 
the textile industry remained below last year’s level, in spite of a seasonal 
increase in clothing manufacture. In the iron and steel products industry, 
output of structural steel and household appliances increased, but production 
of aircraft, aircraft parts, and railway rolling stock was down from a year 
ago. 

Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment in the area 
was at last year’s level. A decline in manufacturing was offset by increases 
in the construction and service industries. A number of pulp and paper mills 
were still on short time. Some 2,000 employees of the Davie Shipbuilding 
Company at Lauzon were on strike. 


Major Industrial Areas reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2—Rowyn-Val 
d@Or: The reclassification was due mainly to increased residential construction 
and the re-opening of a gold mine, which resulted in the hiring of 150 miners. 
Shawinigan (major industrial) remained in Group 2. A post-holiday recovery 
in the textile industry and increased seasonal activity in the leather products 
industry resulted in a decline in unemployment. 


Mentmagny (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


Sorel (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1, due mainly to 
layoffs at the shipyards. 
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ONTARIO 


Total employment in Ontario re- 

















mained virtually unchanged during the LABOUR FORCE TRENDS'— ORTARIC 

month. The number of persons with ae lb 1958 

jobs at August 23 was estimated to be 

2,220,000, fractionally lower than in the ne URLS Bd ee enna 

previous month and about 34,000 lower | 225.0% es | 

than a year earlier. A decline of about |"... ,,---—1 _| 

13,000 in non-agricultural employment a 

during the month was offset by a Need te 

corresponding seasonal rise in farm em- 2,150,000 

ployment. Almost two thirds of the | 7°" S=== 

year-to-year decline in total employment ye With Jobs: 
2,050,000 ——|— —+ Non—Agriculture 


was accounted for by agriculture. Unem- 


2,000,000 —_}—— 


ployment declined shghtly during the Oe orale aia 
month but remained higher than a year | °°" 

















1,850,000 


earlier. 

During the second half of August, 
a return to pre-vacation activity was 
evident in most manufacturing industries; the important exceptions were 
the motor vehicle industry and the industries indirectly affected by the current 
labour disputes. Extensive shutdowns in the motor vehicle industry, resulting 
in a drop in production to less than half of last year’s volume, kept some 
10,000 automotive workers idle and were responsible for reduced employment 
in the automotive parts and accessories industries. The strike involving 
employees of the Steel Company of Canada and the Brewers’ Warehouse 
Company affected employment in the supply industries and in transportation, 
contributing substantially to a decline in freight car loadings. So far, the 
output of steel products does not seem to have been affected by the Stelco 
shutdown. Steel users have been able to draw upon their accumulated stocks, 
although there have been reports of developing shortages. The food processing 
and garment industries reported normal seasonal increases in employment. 
Output and employment in the electrical appliances and farm implements 
industries showed a marked improvement. Construction remained the most 
buoyant industry in the region. The number of housing units started in 
urban centres in August, seasonally adjusted, was about 30 per cent higher 
than in July, exceeding last year’s volume by about one-quarter. At the 
same time, institutional and commercial construction continued at a high level, 
particularly in larger centres. 


3 wl te { it 1 1 1 1: Jt 


1 ut 
7M, AS Me A, So OeENS 








Five of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the month, 
three from moderate surplus to the balance category, and two in the direction 
of increased unemployment. At September 1, the area classification was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 3 (2); im 
moderate surplus, 11 (6); in balance, 20 (26). 


Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas, classifications remained unchanged: Hamilton (Group 
2)—This area was most directly affected by the labour dispute that resulted 
in the closure of the four local plants of the Steel Company of Canada 
normally employing about 8,000 workers. The strike temporarily interrupted 
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all trucking, construction and maintenance work done by outside contractors, 
and caused layoffs in the material and parts supplying industries. This 
was partly offset by high seasonal activity in the canning, food processing and 
farm implements industries. Ottawa-Hull (Group 3)—Most industries con- 
tinued at a high level of activity. Labour demands from the construction 
industry increased during the month. One newsprint plant returned to a 
six-day work week. Total industrial employment was estimated to be slightly 
higher than a year ago. Toronto (Group 3)—Employment showed general 
improvement, as most plants resumed work following the annual holidays. 
However, much of the improvement was seasonal, particularly in the con- 
struction, canning and garment industries. In July, total industrial employ- 
ment in the area was slightly below the year-earlier level. Windsor (Group 
1)—August brought a further increase in the labour surplus, mainly as a 
result of temporary layoffs of automobile workers for prolonged annual vaca- 
tions and model change-over. Production is expected to resume in September. 
London (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
reclassification was due mainly to a slight easing-off in the production of 
heavy electrical equipment and to layoffs resulting from the Brewers’ Ware- 
house strike. 

Oshawa (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. A 
temporary shutdown of the automobile plant affected most local industries, 
which depend on the automobile industry. 

Belleville-Trenton, Galt and Pembroke (minor) were classified from Group 
2 to Group 3. 


PRAIRIE 
Persons with jobs in the Prairie 
cnmeheimiieic7 Voste amas Ls region at August 23 were estimated at 
cr Wa Ase 1,080,000, unchanged from a month 


earlier but some 21,000 more than a 
year before. Unemployment declined 
slightly though it remained higher than 
in the same period last year. Agricul- 
tural employment increased as harvest- 


1,150,000 —— Labour Force 
1,100,000 —4 ; { 
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AM A IUGES Pees (ug ne _ ing got under way but additional labour 
hep ee res demands were readily met by local 
950,000 labour supplies, so that for the first time 
ail With Jobs: in many years the government-assisted 


Non—Agriculture 


movement of harvest labour from eastern 
Canada was not required. 

Non-farm employment declined 
slightly, largely as a result of employ- 
ment reductions in mining and trans- 
portation. Total manufacturing showed 
strength, gains in some industries being offset by losses in others. Further 
hiring in the trade, finance and service industries was reported in most areas. 

Employment trends showed little change in J uly. Total industrial employ- 
ment remained at a slightly lower level than a year ago. Total construction 
employment continued to rise; residential construction activity remained at 
a record level in the Prairie region and other types of construction began 
to show strength as well. Between January and J uly, the number of housing 
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starts in urban centres with a population of 5,000 and over was almost 90 
per cent higher this year than last. Manufacturing and transportation indus- 
tries showed seasonal gains, although employment was about 3 per cent 
below year-earlier levels in both industries. 

None of the 20 labour market areas was reclassified during the month. 
At September 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in moderate surplus, 2 (0); in balance, 18 (20). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Unemployment declined season- 
ally but was considerably higher than a year ago. Residential construction 
was mainly responsible for the rise in employment although all types of 
construction shared in the increase. In July total industrial employment 
increased further but remained slightly lower than a year ago. 


Edmonton (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Increased construction 
activity, as well as seasonal gains in other industries, contributed largely to a 
rise in employment. Unemployment decreased moderately but was higher 
than in the same month a year ago. In July total industrial employment 
showed a further increase. While manufacturing and trade showed seasonal 
gains, coal mining declined further and employment in the development 
and production of oil showed no improvement. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Employment increased fur- 
ther during the month as activity in all types of construction, manufacturing, 
trade and service industries increased. Construction employment showed 
marked increases and, as a result, temporary shortages occurred in various 
skilled occupations. Unemployment declined during the month but remained 
at a higher level than a year ago. 

Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 2. There 
was only a slight decline in unemployment in this area as seasonal gains in 
construction and pulp and paper manufacturing industries were offset by 
declines in forestry, shipbuilding, transportation and grain storage. Progressive 
layoffs occurred in Port Arthur shipyards as work was nearing completion 
on an ice-breaker and a tanker. Substantially reduced grain shipments from 
the west resulted in layoffs of elevator and railway personnel. Forestry 
employment was down 32 per cent from a year ago owing to curtailed 
pulp-cutting quotas. 


PACIFIC 


The employment recovery in the Pacific region was still retarded during 
August by restrictions on logging operations and by labour-management dis- 
putes. Unemployment declined moderately during the month as labour 
requirements for construction (mainly housebuilding), fishing and agriculture 
expanded seasonally. 

The number of persons with jobs was estimated to be 533,000 in August, 
almost 3 per cent lower than a year earlier. The difference in the number 
actually at work over the year was considerably greater than this because the 
“with jobs” figure includes, for example, persons on strike or loggers on 
temporary layoff. 

Restrictions imposed because of the forest fire danger were lifted earlier in 
the month, permitting partial resumption of logging. On the 20th of the month a 
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closure of operations in some of the main 


























LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - PACIFIC logging areas was re-imposed, idling a 
——— 1957 1958 | substantial part of the 15,000 loggers 
in the region. 
Rep teehitiiis tine cry: The settlement of the seamen’s 
550,000— : a strike at the end of July had a favour- 
1s, eee or oe able effect on the employment in the 
$00,000 == tourist industry but was followed at the 
Persone end of August by a strike of longshore- 
3 pail > men, which threatened to tie up all ocean 
500,000 — -- nN freight traffic. 
as With Jobs: A dispute involving 1,000 plumbers 
ews and steamfitters in Vancouver entered 
Pe ee i its fifth month, retarding progress on 
many major construction projects. As 














aM gle Es sob. el a result, construction employment in 
7 a ei Wl ol eth eh the region during July was down from 
a year earlier by one-third. Housing 
construction, however, continued to exceed last year’s volume by a wide 
margin; for the first eight months the number of housing units started was 
two-thirds higher than the same period in 1957. 

Lumber sales held up well this year and log inventories have been large 
enough to permit full production in most sawmills in the region. The volume 
of lumber shipped in the first seven months of this year was 7.5 per cent 
higher than in the same period of 1957. Gains of close to 20 per cent were 
made in shipments to the United States and United Kingdom. 

Seasonal employment gains in fishing and fish canning were unusually 
large this year because of the record salmon run. 

Reduced levels of construction, logging and mining employment have 
been transmitted to manufacturing in the region. Machine shops, structural 
steel, cement and explosive plants were principally effected. This spring 
shipbuilding employment fell to its lowest level in some years. Summer 
hiring has since taken place and prospects for new orders have improved. 

Unemployment was considerably higher than last year in all parts of the 
region. The classification of the 10 labour market areas at September 1 was 
as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 1 (0); 
in moderate surplus, 4 (2); in balance, 5 (8). 





Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-NewWestminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employ- 
ment in Vancouver was down 6 per cent from a year earlier in July. The 
decrease was concentrated in construction, trade, iron and steel products and 
shipbuilding. Other important industries in the area, notably lumber manu- 
facturing, communication and services, were moderately higher than a year 
earlier. There was little change in the level of unemployment during the 
month, the decline being chiefly among lumbering and logging workers. 
Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Shipbuilding and lumber 
manufacturing accounted for an employment decline of 5.4 per cent from a 
year ago. A rising demand for service and construction workers was responsible 
for a moderate decline in unemployment during August. 


Kamloops (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Need High Productivity 
For High Wages—Starr 


“The standard of living of any people 
(and wages are, of course, the barometer 
of this standard of living) is precisely what 
they create for themselves and no more,” 


said Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour, in an address at a Labour Day 
luncheon at the Canadian National Ex- 
hibition in Toronto. There are no good 
grounds for being afraid of high wages, he 
said, as long as it is recognized that wages 
ean be high only if productivity is high. 

Because a number of important collective 
agreements are expiring, this is a difficult 
year in the labour field, Mr. Starr said. 

“This is a situation in which both Labour 
and Management must exercise restraint 
and good judgment.” The Minister went 
on to point out that the effect of a work 
stoppage in a major industry spread to 
other industries, causing layoffs and slow- 
downs, thus producing “a widening pool 
of unemployment which cannot but have 
a damaging effect upon our economy”. 


Unemployment 

Referring to unemployment, Mr. Starr 
said that in July there were close to 6,000,- 
000 persons with jobs, which was about 
15,000 fewer than in July last year but 
11.7 per cent higher than the low point 
reached in February. It marked the greatest 
gain for the period since 1955, he stated. 


But although with an average weekly 
wage of $68 Canada’s weekly income was 
greater than ever before, there were also 
more persons out of work. “The largest 
single reason for unemployment at any 
time in Canada today is the tremendous 
expansion that has taken place in our labour 
force,’ he contended. 


The only solution for this situation that 
he could see was “more and more jobs”; 
in the last analysis this meant developing 
our manufacturing industries, because it 
was here that wages were highest. The aim 
of all expansion, he pointed out, should 
be the raising of the standard of living. 


At the recent conference in Ottawa on 
seasonal unemployment, Mr. Starr said, 
he had been impressed with the way in 
which business and labour leaders were 
prepared to work together for the general 
interest of all Canadians. ‘This type of 


co-operative consultation, if brought to 
bear upon all problems, will leave no doubt 
as to a solution,” he said. 

In a brief reference to automation, the 
Minister said there must be a reconciliation 
of the “twin necessities of production effi- 
ciency and the human factor. 

“Labour is not a commodity,” he said. 
“Tt is men and women and their families.” 

While he did not pretend that everything 
that could be done to provide training in 
skills for Canadians was being done, Mr. 
Starr asserted that a positive approach was 
being made. 





Long-Service Employees 
Have Fewer Accidents 


More than 75 per cent of the accident 
claims filed by federal government em- 
ployees during the year 1957-58 were filed 
by those with 10 or fewer years service. 

There were twice as many accidents suf- 
fered by employees with five or fewer 
years service as there were by those with 
more than five years. 

The annual report of the Government 
Employees Compensation Branch shows 
that there were 8853 accidents to em- 
ployees with five or fewer years service, 
2,834 to those with six to 10 years, and 
1,202 to workers with 11 to 15 years. 


Labourers Top List 


Labourers led all claimants with 2,199, 
followed by letter-carriers with 1,246. Claims 
among other occupations were: carpenters, 
669; food service attendants, 601; mechan- 
ics 473; clerks, 466; drivers, 457; fireman- 
labourers, 410; postal clerks, 315; mail 
handlers, 311; packers and helpers, 289; 
electricians, 284; engineers, 277; machinists, 
941; painters, 217; imspectors, 178; mis- 
eellaneous, 1,505. 

There was a wide variety of accident 
causes. Cause of the majority of them, 
4,758, was: “struck by objects’. The 
commonest types of injury were bruises, 
contusions and abrasions. 


The report is based on claims finally 
processed. These totalled 15,932 in 1957-58. 
Some claims brought forward from the 
previous year are included in the figure, 
but many claims are carried forward into 
the succeeding year before they are closed. 
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Winter Unemployment 
Has Chain of Causes 


That winter unemployment stems from 
a whole network of causes was one fact that 
emerged from a sample survey of seasonal 
unemployment during the winter of 1956-57 
in the Federal Republic of Germany con- 
ducted by the Federal Institution for Place- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance. 


An account of the survey is contained 
in an article published in the International 
Labour Review of the International Labour 
Office for July. 


The causes mentioned in the article 
include: “the number and date of the 
December holidays, the character and 
urgency of the building jobs involved, dis- 
inclination to build under threat of frost, 
the size of undertakings, availability of 
capital, traditional customs, the desire of 
building workers from other countries or 
regions to spend the holiday with their 
families, statutory or contractual arrange- 
ments for the payment of wages during 
public holidays, and last but not least the 
actual impossibility of continuing outdoor 
work owing to the weather.” 

Furthermore, it was pointed out, owing 
to the shorter period of daylight and lack 
of piecework a building operative’s earn- 
ings were lower during the winter than 
during the rest of the year. The difference 
between earnings and unemployment bene- 
fit was thus reduced, and the inducement 
to work was lessened accordingly. This 
inducement was still further reduced if 
the worker was able to draw benefit from 
& private wage compensation fund. 


The article also noted a point which is 
not often mentioned: “The calculation of 
unemployment benefit, based on the wages 
last earned, provides workers with a motive 
for not postponing unemployment until 
late in the winter, when the lower level of 
earnings will mean less benefit also.” 


That winter unemployment is a special 
kind of risk has been amply proved, the 
article concludes. “The solution of the 
problems relating to it must be sought 
either within the framework of unemploy- 
ment insurance itself (at the level of con- 
tributions or benefits) or else in some 
special scheme outside unemployment in- 
surance.” 


Such a special scheme, it was suggested, 
might take the form of “establishment of 
a compensation fund for loss of earnings 
in the cold season, formation of bad- 
weather funds, or some similar arrangement, 
perhaps with the participation of the unem- 
ployment insurance itself. 
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“It would be more valuable still, of 
course, to promote winter building even in 
cold weather, so that benefit or assistance 
would be claimed only in exceptional 
cases,’ the article adds. 


CLC Executive Council 
Supports Steel Strike 


Meeting in Ottawa August 19 to 21, the 
Executive Council of the Canadian Labour 
Congress in a series of policy statements 
supported the steel strike at Hamilton, 
criticized portions of the Government’s 
broadeast bill, objected to compulsory arbi- 
tration in the West Coast ship dispute, 
supported wage boosts for Government 
employees, reaffirmed support for the Sea- 
farers’ International Union despite the sale 
of Canadian National Steamships vessels to 
a Cuban firm, supported a strike of quarry 
workers, urged a ban on atomic tests, and 
called for a solution of the Middle East 
crisis. 

Referring to the strike at Hamilton, the 
Executive Council called it a matter of 
“national importance” and asked all CLC 
affiliates for moral and financial support. 

In the West Coast ship dispute the CLC 
felt that Government intervention “has 
resulted in an invasion of civil liberties and 
created dangerous precedents for arbitrary 
Government action on future occasions, 
Workers have been required to work against 
their will, which amounts to involuntary 
servitude...” 

The Executive reaffirmed support for the 
400 strikers at a quarry at Windsor, NS., 
who have been off their jobs at the Cana- 
dian Gypsum Company for some 10 months. 


Post Office Adopts Plan 
Lo Improve Supervisors 


A booklet entitled Building a Better 
Team Through Personnel Development has 
just been published by the Post Office 
Department. The booklet outlines the 
methods the Department has adopted for 
developing a strong staff of supervisors. 

In 1956 under the Department’s plan 
more than 2,200 supervisors in the postal 
service were appraised, and special develop- 
ment action was undertaken by more than 
600 of them. It is stated that 63 of these 
supervisors received training at other cen- 
tres, at least 358 received rotation training 
in their own offices, and 154 were helped 
by special advice and instruction. The 
Department holds, however, that the spirit 
behind the plan is more important than 
such statistics. 


Clause in New Agreement 
Prohibits “‘Moonlighting”’ 


A clause prohibiting “moonlighting” and 
another prohibiting the acceptance of fav- 
ours or bribes by anyone in the employ 
of the city have been agreed to by the 
parties to a recently negotiated renewal 
of a contract between the city of Prince 
Rupert and the Prince Rupert Civic Em- 
ployees Union, Local 5. 

The agreement, reached with the assist- 
ance of a provincial conciliation officer, also 
provided for a 74-per-cent wage increase 
retroactive to January 1. It expires January 
1, 1959. 





26 Firms across Caneda 


Sign with Boilermakers 


An agreement with 26 firms engaged in 
the erection and field construction of boilers 
and pressure vessels throughout Canada, 
with the exception of British Columbia, has 
been signed by the International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers. 

The agreement, effective from July 1, 
1958 to June 30, 1960, provides for a total 
wage increase of 40 cents an hour. 

Also included in the agreement are pro- 
visions for increased subsistence allowance 
and improved overtime pay. 


Representation Votes 
At Six-Year High in U.S. 


More collective bargaining elections were 
conducted by the United States National 
Labor Relations Board during the April- 
June quarter this year than in any quarter 
since July 1, 1952, and unions won a larger 
proportion of these elections (66 per cent) 
than in any quarter since January 1, 1957, 
according to the Board’s report for the 
quarter. 

At the same time the number of decer- 
tification elections also set a record. Of 
56 elections conducted, 30 resulted in 
decertification, while 26 were won by the 
incumbent union. 

A large increase in the number of charges 
of unfair labour practices is said to be 
greatly due to the effect of the disclosures 
of corruption that have been made before 
the Senate investigating committee. 

The number of these charges was 73 per 
cent higher than in the corresponding 
quarter of 1957. In 1958 there were 2,780 
cases during the quarter, compared with 
1,608 in the 1957 quarter. 

Of the unfair labour cases filed during 
the 1958 quarter, 1,803 were complaints 
lodged by individuals, which was 175 per 


cent more than in the corresponding period 
of 1957. Cases filed against employers 
totalled 1,827, an increase of 74 per cent 
compared with the previous year; and 
those filed against unions totalled 953, an 
increase of 70 per cent. 





Australian Code Provides 
For 13 Weeks Leave 


Agreement has been reached in Australia 
between representatives of employers’ or- 
ganizations—including the Australian Coun- 
cil of Employers’ Federations—and the 
Australian Confederation of Trade Unions 
whereby employees who come under the 
Federal Code of Long Service Leave will 
be entitled to 13 weeks leave after 20 years 
of service. 

The Code provides for lesser amounts of 
leave where an employee terminates serv- 
ice after 10 years but before 15 years of 
service have been attained, and after 15 
but before 20 years. 

After becoming entitled to the initial 
period of 138 weeks leave after 20 years 
service, employees will become entitled to 
an additional 64 weeks leave on completing 
a further 10 years service. 

Service must be continuous within the 
meaning of the Code with one employer, 
but in the case of transmission of a busi- 
ness, service with both the old and new 
owners will count as qualifying service. 

The Code does not provide for payment 
in lieu of leave—the obligation is to give 
and take actual leave—and the Code pro- 
hibits employees from engaging in any 
other employment while on long service 
leave. 

The Code has no operative force unless 
incorporated in awards or collective agree- 
ments. 


Work Study Manual 
Published by ILO 


A simple manual on work study has been 
published by the International Labour 
Organization. Entitled Introduction to Work 
Study, it sets out in easy terms the tech- 
nical principles involved and gives examples 
of how they are applied. 

The first part of the manual is called 
“Productivity and Work Study” and in- 
cludes a brief description of the causes of 
low productivity and the techniques to 
eliminate them. 

Other parts of the manual deal with 
method study and work measurement. 
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Ist Half Housing Starts 
Up Nearly 50 Per Cent 


Starts on the construction of new resi- 
dential units increased nearly 50 per cent 
during the first six months of this year, 
72,877 units compared with 48,847 for the 
same period in 1957, the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics reported last month. June 
starts rose more than 15 per cent to 20,921 
from 18,134 a year earlier. 

Completions in the half-year climbed 
almost 16 per cent to 58,3808 units from 
50,485 a year earlier, while the June total 
was more than 17 per cent greater, 13,112 
compared with 11,182 for June 1957. 

Because of the larger year-to-year in- 
crease in starts than in completions, the 
number of units in various stages of con- 
struction at June 30 was more than 28 per 
cent higher than for the same date last 
year, 86,818 units compared with 67,640. 





Wage Settlements in U.S. 


Fall Behind 1957 Figures 

During the first six months of 1958 wage 
settlements in the United States fell 
behind the 1957 level, according to a 
Bureau of National Affairs analysis of 1,763 
contracts. 

The median increase for all industries, 
the BNA found, was 94 cents an hour, 
compared with 10 cents for the last quarter 
of 1957 and 10.3 cents for 1957 as a whole. 


By region, the West Coast had the 
highest rates with an all-industry median 
of 104 cents. New England had the 
lowest, with 7.9 cents. 


In the industry continuing to have the 
top increases—construction—40 per cent of 
the contracts call for 15 cents or more, and 
textile industry agreements continue at the 
bottom of the list, with one of three giving 
no increase at all. 





GM, Rubber Union Agree 
On Income Security Plan 


Provisions for an income security plan 
are contained in a two-year contract signed 
by the General Motors Corporation and 
the United Rubber Workers at GM’s In- 
land Manufacturing Division, Dayton, Ohio. 
The contract became effective July 1. 

The new feature of the contract is the 
income security plan, proposed by GM 
in 1955, that will replace the supplemental 
unemployment benefit plan established 
generally in the industry last year. 


Instead of building up a reserve fund 
for benefits during jobless periods, under 
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the new scheme the company is to con- 
tribute 5 cents for each hour for which an 
employee receives pay. 

The payments will be credited to each 
employee’s personal account, from which he 
draws money when unemployed. On retire- 
ment, or upon leaving the company for 
any reason, an employee receives the full 
amount of his account, plus investment 
earnings. 





Cost of Fringe Benefits 
Still Climbing in U.S. 


The cost of fringe benefits in the United 
States is continuing to increase, both 
absolutely and as a percentage of payroll, 
according to the sixth of the biennial sur- 
veys of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, the report of which has been 
issued recently. 

The average cost of such benefits in 1957 
was 21.8 per cent of payroll, 47.4 cents an 
hour, or $981 per year per employee, 
according to the survey, which was based 
on reports from 1,020 companies. By com- 
parison, the 1955 survey showed that fringe 
benefits cost on the average 20.3 per cent 
of payroll, 39.2 cents per payroll hour, or 
$819 per employee per year. 

In 1957 fringe costs ranged from less 
than 6 per cent to more than 60 per cent 
of payroll. In 1955 they ranged from 5 
per cent to more,than 50 per cent! of 
payroll. 





One U.K. Worker in Three 
Is Paid by Results 


In British industry, one wage-earner in 
three is paid by results; in the country’s 
manufacturing industry alone, two workers 
out of five. 

According to a recent Ministry of Labour 
survey, payment by results systems are 
still more widespread among women work- 
ers than among men. In the manufacturing 
industry, 45 women wage-earners 1n every 
100 are paid according to what they produce 
compared with 388 of every 100 men. 


Metal manufacturing, engineering, ship- 
building and electrical goods are the indus- 
trial groups in the United Kingdom where 
payment by results schemes affect the 
greatest proportion of male workers. 


Four out of five manufacturing firms 
that employ more than 500 have introduced 
pay by results schemes for at least some of 
their workers, and more than half the 
workers in firms with more than 1,000 em- 
ployees are paid under such schemes. 


N.Y. Amendment Prohibits 
Discrimination for Age 


An amendment to the New York Fair 
Employment Practices Act forbidding dis- 
crimination in hiring on account of age 
became effective July 1. New York is the 
fourth state to legislate job protection for 
older workers. 

The Commission Against Discrimination, 
the agency responsible for enforcing the 
law, has issued the following rules: 

(a) Help-wanted ads may not specify 
age or read “young” man or “young” 
woman. The aim of the law and these 
interpretations is to enable applicants to 
appear and be interviewed without auto- 
matically being barred by the advertise- 
ment. 

(b) Pre-employment inquiries as to age 
or date of birth on application forms will 
be permitted when required to check on an 
applicant’s personal history, background or 
work record. In such case, however, the 
application form must state that the law 
prohibits discrimination because of age. 

(c) Employers may consider age (1) 
when it is a “bona fide occupational quali- 
fication” in job performance; (2) in appren- 
tice or on-the-job training systems; or (3) 
where required by laws such as_ those 
regulating child labour. Employers claim- 
ing bona fide occupational qualifications 
may file applications for the state agency’s 
review. 

(d) Employment agencies share respon- 
sibility with the employer for placing 
workers without discrimination. But if they 
act in good faith in taking orders on which 
the employer claims a bona fide qualifica- 
tion and if they keep proper records, they 
will not be held to have violated the law. 
Application forms used by employment 
agencies must carry the statement that the 
law prohibits discrimination because of age. 

(e) The law permits an employer to ter- 
minate employment because of physical 
disability. It therefore allows physical 
examinations before employment to be 
made where essential to the job. An em- 
ployer may not arbitrarily fire older persons 
simply because he believes that all persons 
over a certain age are physically disquali- 
fied. 

(f) Retirement policies or systems with 
compulsory retirement ages below 65 estab- 
lished after July 1, 1958, must justify their 
reasonableness. Provisions in a retirement 
plan stating a maximum eligibility age for 
entrance will not of itself bar an applicant 
from being hired. The employer may be 
required to hire an applicant though not 
to include him in the retirement plan. Each 
case will be judged on its own facts. 


Total Payments to Aged, 
Blind, Disabled Imcreause 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 92,484 
at March 31, 1958, to 94,589 at June 30, 
1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,516,468.41 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1958 compared with $7,736,445.70 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $136,358 ,497.22. 

At June 30, 1958 the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$49.76 to $53.39, except for one province 
where the average was $45.04. In all prov- 
inces the maximum assistance paid was 
$55 a month. 


Blind Persons Allowances 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act increased from 8,400 at March 31, 
1958 to 8,545 at June 30, 1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,052,408.61 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1958, compared with $1,078,192.65 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $20,013,104.98. 

At June 30, 1958 the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$59.97 to $5420. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Disabled Persons 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 41,840 at March 31, 
1958 to 44,366 at June 30, 1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$3 686,162.73 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1958 compared with $3,727,185.64 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $28,029,625.05. 

At June 30, 1958 the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$51.73 to $54.68. In all provinces the max- 
imum allowance paid was $55 a month. 





Hon. Charles Daley, last month observing 
his 15th anniversary as Ontario Minister of 
Labour, has held the post longer than any 
predecessor. 
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Prevailing Rate Problem 
“Difficeult’’—Cushing 


It will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
ever get a satisfactory solution to the 
problem presented by wages of prevailing 
rate employees in the public service of 
Canada, in the opinion of Assistant Deputy 
Minister of Labour Gordon Cushing. 


While improvements are always being 
pushed by the Department, and attained, 
the problem is a “never-ending” one, he 
told the second triennial conference of the 
National Defence Employees Association. 


“lve been very unhappy,” said Mr. 
Cushing, “to find that prevailing rates in 
Some parts of Canada are pretty low. It’s 
a lot more difficult to establish a fair 
prevailing rate than to set a classified 
salary.” 


He has found situations where classified 
employees and prevailing rate employees 
were working side by side and the classified 
employee’s pay was “much greater” than 
that of the prevailing rate employee. 

“There should be some form of liaison 

between the Civil Service Commission and 
the Department of Labour to ensure that 
this difference does not exist. It’s not fair 
that prevailing rate people should be kept 
on a lower scale than classified civil 
Servants.” 
_ In concluding his remarks, he noted that 
Important steps are being taken to set 
prevailing rates at a “fair and reasonable” 
level. 





Construction Workers in 
Bemand across Canada 


Skilled construction workers were in de- 
mand in July in most parts of Canada 
except British Columbia, where labour dis- 
putes had shut down nearly all major build- 
ing projects, according to the monthly em- 
ployment summaries prepared by regional 
offices of the National Employment Service. 

The disputes were also hampering the 
placement of handicapped persons. 


Some Transfers Made 

Plasterers, bricklayers, carpenters, plumb- 
ers, cement finishers and painters were in 
short supply in some Ontario centres. 
Shortages of bricklayers and painters in 
some areas of Quebec were overcome by 
the transfer of workers from areas with 
surpluses. 


With the release during July of about 500 
men from the St. Lawrence Seaway and 


Power Projects, the work force there was 
reduced to about 2,100. 
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Both Ontario and Quebec also reported 
shortages of motor mechanics and auto- 
mobile body repairmen. 

Experienced stenographers and other office 
workers were still in short supply in many 
parts of the country. The Pacific region 
reported a shortage of qualified women 
hairdressers. Registered nurses, dieticians, 
medical technologists and nurses aides were 
also in short supply. 





Employment Rise im U.S. 
Less than Usual in July 


Unemployment in the United States 
dropped less than normally and the rise 
in employment was less than normal during 
July, the U.S. Departments of Labour and 
Commerce reported last month. 

The number of unemployed dropped by 
143,000 to 5,294,000. Employment rose by 
198,000 to 65,179,000. 

After taking seasonal factors into account, 
the rate of unemployment increased from 
6.8 per cent of the labour force in June 
to 7.3 per cent in July. 

In the United Kingdom, the number of 
unemployed dropped by 17,419 to 411,838 
in mid-July. 


U.S. Farm Population 
Drops 16.93% Since 1956 


The number of persons living on farms 
in the United States has declined 16.9 
per cent since April 1950, according to an 
estimate prepared by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census and the Agricultural Marketing 
Service. The number in April 1958 was 
about 20,827,000, which was 4,231,000 less 
than it had been eight years before. 


Continuation of Trend 


This loss of farm population while at 
the same time the population as a whole is 
increasing represents the continuation of 
a trend that has been going on for a long 
time. During the period in question, how- 
ever, it appears that nearly all of the 
decline occurred between 1950 and 1954. 

In 1910, about one out of every three 
persons lived on a farm. By 1950 the ratio 
had declined to one in six, and by 1958 
to one in eight. Over the years the move- 
ment is explained by changes in farm tech- 
nology and _ increased opportunities for 
other kinds of employment. 

The decline, however, does not fully 
represent the magnitude of the change that 
has been taking place, because an increasing 
number of families living on farms do not 
gain their livelihood in the main directly 
from agriculture. In 1958 about four-tenths 


of the workers living on farms were engaged 
mainly in non-agricultural work, while in 
1950 the proportion was only three-tenths. 


At the same time part of the change is 
apparent rather than real, since it results 
from a reclassification of dwelling places 
without any movement of the occupants. 
Owing to changes in the use of land a num- 
ber of dwellings have ceased to be classified 
as farm houses. 


The largest decline in farm population 
has been among those between the ages of 
20 and 24 years, who were fewer by a third 
at the end than at the beginning of the 
period; while the next largest decline was 
of those between 25 and 44 years of age, 
who were fewer by a fourth. 





Grants to Colombo Plan 
Near $200 Million Mark: 


Canada’s financial assistance to foreign 
countries since the war now aggregates 
more than $4,300,000,000, the External 
Affairs Department said recently. More 
than half this amount consisted of outright 
grants and the remainder was in the form 
of loans which have been partly repaid. 
More millions are earmarked for foreign 
aid in the current fiscal. year. 


The largest single amount—$1,567,000,000 
—represents military aid for Canada’s 
partners in the North Atlantic Alliance. 
The largest single loan, $1,185,000,000, went 
to the United Kingdom soon after the 
Second World War. 


Canada has given nearly $200,000,000 to 
the Colombo Plan, besides $35,000,000 in 
loans for the purchase of Canadian wheat 
and flour by India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 





Meany Bases Message 
On One Subject Only 


The Labour Day message of George 
Meany, President of the AFL-CIO, was 
devoted to one subject: education. This 
was a departure from normal practice. 


In his statement Mr. Meany pointed out 
what he believed to be the needs and short- 
comings of American education. He con- 
trasted it with Russian education, and he 
came to the conclusion that the comparison 
gave grounds for serious concern. 


Main Measures Needed 


The main measures which he described 
as necessary to meet the situation were a 
broad program of school construction, the 
raising of teachers’ salaries, and the pro- 
vision of federal scholarships for higher 
education. 


During the next five years there would 
be a need for about 222,000 classrooms to 
accommodate the increased number of 
students alone, and a year ago there was 
already a shortage of 142,300 classrooms. 
In addition, he said, between 14,000 and 
20,000 new classrooms would be required 
each year to replace those which became 
obsolete, outmoded or “downright dan- 
gerous”’. 

Regarding teachers’ salaries, the AFL- 
CIO President said that the average income 
of teachers in the United States in 1957 
was $4,330 a year. “We are not properly 
compensating good teachers,” he asserted. 

Referring to the need to give help to 
students who were unable to continue their 
education on account of lack of means, 
he said, “It has been determined that each 
year some 60,000 to 100,000 high school 
graduates from the top 30 per cent of 
their class do not continue their education 
into college—just for financial reasons. 
Federally-financed scholarships for college 
study would be a long step forward towards 
a stronger democracy and would show the 
world that in America opportunities are 
truly equal. If Russia can find the funds 
to fully educate all students, so can the 
United States.” 


Men Replace Machines, 
Unemployed Given Jobs 

The city of Sherbrooke, Que., has stored 
two street-sweeping machines and replaced 
them with some 40 unemployed men. 

Municipal authorities have stressed that 
this is neither a retrograde nor a _ per- 
manent move but rather a method of 
enabling the city’s unemployed to earn 
some money and, more important, to qualify 
for unemployment benefits. 

Part of the cost of employing the 40 
men will be met by savings realized in the 
public assistance fund, they also point out. 





Presidents of 2 Unions 
Have Recently Retired 


The Presidents of two international 
unions have retired in recent months: 
Woodruff Randolph, President of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union since 1944, 
and R. O. Hughes, President of the Order 
of Railway Conductors and Brakemen since 
1950. 

District 26, United Mine Workers, has 
elected a new President, William H. Marsh 
of New Waterford, N.S. He defeated Tom 
McLachlan. In the same election, Steve 
Dolhanty was re-elected Vice President 
and Michael Higgins, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Wages Unchanged in New 
UAW -Kelvinator Contract 

A two-year contract that keeps wages at 
present levels has been signed by American 
Motors Corporation and the United Auto- 
mobile Workers covering 1,200 workers at 
the Kelvinator appliance plant in Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

The agreement is coupled with American 
Motors’ plan for consolidating its appliance 
business in Grand Rapids and closing its 
plants in Detroit and Peoria, Ill. If the 
company fails to complete the movement 
within six months, it is reported, the UAW 
can cancel the new contract and revert to 
the previous three-year agreement. 





AFL-Ci® Orders Ciean-up 
By Operating Engineers 

The AFL-CIO has ordered the Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers. to 
undertake a clean-up or face disciplinary 
action. Four other affiliates are to be 
investigated. 

They are: the Jewellery Workers Inter- 
national Union, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners, Hotel and Restaur- 
ant Workers Union, and the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America. 


The order to the Operating Engineers 
was contained in a report of the Federa- 
tion’s Ethical Practices Committee approved 
unanimously last month by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council. 

If the union agrees to comply with the 
order and report periodically until all clean- 
up demands have been satisfied, a further 
inquiry will be held in abeyance. If there 
is no compliance, the Committee warned 
it would conduct a formal hearing, the 
result of which could be expulsion, suspen- 
sion or some other disciplinary action. 

Evidence that the Jewellery Workers 
International Union “may be dominated, 
controlled or substantially influenced by 
corrupt influences” has made necessary a 
formal investigation of the union by the 
AFL-CIO, the Committee’s report said. 





Que. Industrial Accidents 
Cost 230 Lives in 1957 


Industrial accidents in Quebec during 
1957 claimed the lives of 230 persons and 
caused injury to 110,171 others, according 
to F. Riley Daniels, President of the 
Quebec Branch of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association. 

The loss to industry amounted to more 
than a million working days and at least 
25 per cent of average earnigs, he said. 





Items of Labour Interest in House of Commons 


Thursday, July 24—Labour Minister 
Starr brands as false a statement, attributed 
to a Provincial Minister of Labour, to 
the effect that the federal Government 
attempted to bypass the provinces in seek- 
ing a solution to unemployment. “Every 
opportunity was given for participation in 
this (National Winter Employment) Con- 
ference,” he said. 

No change in the sampling procedures 
for arriving at Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics figures on employment in Canada has 
been made, Trade and Commerce Minister 
Says in answer to a question. 

Friday, July 25—Signing of agreement 
for construction of the Saskatchewan River 
dam announced by the Prime Minister. 

Study will be made of the possibility of 
giving student nurses assistance with their 
studies, says the Minister of Health, reply- 
ing to question as to whether Government 
would consider paying student nurses $1 
a day, in order to encourage them to com- 
plete their training without financial dis- 
tress to themselves or their families. 
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Saturday, July 26—Everything possible 
will be done to give employment to the 
122 men who have been retired from service 
on the canal near Cornwall because naviga- 
tion in that area has been moved from the 
Canadian to the United States side of the 
St. Lawrence River, Transport Minister 
says in reply to a question. 

Monday, July 28—Increases in pensions 
of superannuated civil servants and mem- 
bers of the armed forces and the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police will be provided 
for at this session, Finance Minister an- 
nounces. The proposed increases would 
apply also to widows and children of the 
three groups. 


Tuesday, July 29—IJncreased pensions 
for retired employees of the Canadian 
National Railways are under consideration 
but no immediate action is planned, Trans- 
port Minister advises questioner. 


Transport Minister tells questioner that 
he is not aware of any proposed sale of 
Canadian ships to Panama, nor that any 
of his departmental officers were in Panama 
for discussions of such proposed sale. 


Wednesday, July 30—Labour Minister 
reports receipt by his department of minor- 
ity and majority reports of conciliation 
board in dispute between non-operating 
railway employees and various Canadian 
railways (see page 996). 


Friday, August 1—No consideration has 
been given, Prime Minister says, to pro- 
posal that Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships be transferred to the Federa- 
tion of the West Indies under some lend- 
lease arrangement. 

1,100 Hungarian refugees will be coming 


to Canada this year, Justice Minister 
advises questioner. 
Saturday, August 2—Publication an- 


nounced of new manual, Organization of 
the Government of Canada. It contains 
detailed information on the organization 
of the federal Government. 


Tuesday, August 5—Canadian National 
Railways will employ 3,600 extra men in 
1958 to strengthen its regular track force 
in the western region, compared with 1,650 
in 1956 and 3,550 in 1957. They will be 
employed for a period of some 22 weeks, 
Transport Minister informs questioner. 


Thursday, August 7—Conditions of em- 
ployment of prevailing rate staffs, unlike 
those of classified civil servants, are deter- 
mined by reference to the practice of good 
private employers. No evidence has been 
found that these release the equivalent of 
the public rate employees of the public 
service from duty before normal closing 
hours on account of conditions of heat or 
humidity. The prevailing rate employees’ 
general regulations, which are founded on 
those general principles, consequently make 
no provision for leave with pay for pre- 
vailing rate staffs when conditions of ex- 
cessive heat or humidity lead the Civil 
Service Commission to authorize the release 
of classified civil servants, Finance Minister 
informs questioner. 


Tuesday, August 12—Canadian Na- 
tional (West Indtes) Steamships Limited 
will sell eight-ship fleet to Havana shipping 
firm for $2,800,000, the Minister of Trans- 
port reported. The ships will serve the 
West Indies and call at Halifax and Mont- 
real in Canada. All officers of the ships 
were offered transfer to marine services of 
the Department of Transport. Some decided 
to retire, since they were eligible to do so. 
Some accepted other employment. ‘The 
remainder are with the Department of 
Transport. Pension rights of all concerned 
have been protected. 


Saturday, August 16—Recewpt of report 
compiled by the Civil Service Commission’s 


Pay Research Bureau acknowledged by 
Finance Minister in answer to a question. 
The Bureau reported that it found, after 
intensive investigation, that there is no 
case at present for a general salary increase 
but that there are certain categories in 
the Civil Service into which there should 
be further investigation to determine 
whether a case for an increase exists. 

It was moved that the House go into 
committee at its next sitting to consider 
the following resolution: 

‘That it is expedient to establish a board 
of broadcast governors to regulate broadcast- 
ing in Canada; to provide that the expendi- 
ture of the board shall be paid out of money 
appropriated by Parliament therefor and 
also to provide for the continuance of a 
corporation known as the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation for the purpose of oper- 
ating a national broadcasting service in 
Canada; and to provide further for the pay- 
ment, remuneration, salaries and fees of the 
officers and employees thereof. 

First reading given to bill to amend the 
Customs Act to provide new valuation 
clauses and introduce  cost-of-production 
basis for valuing dumped goods. 


Monday, August 18—Amendments con- 
cerning the railway grade crossing fund 
were contained in a bill given second read- 
ing and referred to the committee on rail- 
ways, canals and telegraph lines. One of 
the purposes of the legislation is to increase 
during a period of three years the maximum 
contributions that may be made from the 
fund. The main estimates of the Depart- 
ment of Transport for this fiscal year con- 
tain a credit of $10 million to the fund in 
addition to the normal annual credit of 
$5 million. It is the intention of the 
Government to provide a similar additional 
sum of $10 million next year and the fol- 
lowing year. The additional credits are to 
serve a double purpose: to encourage addi- 
tional projects to make crossings safer, 
and to afford a greater measure of financial 
assistance than is now available to muni- 
cipalities and other parties that have to 
bear the cost of such work. 


Thursday, August 21—feport being 
prepared by Prof. Robert M. Clark on the 
United States old age pension system will 
not—in spite of Prof. Clark’s hard work— 
be ready for presentation until October, 
Prime Minister informs questioner. 

There has been no indication from the 
province of Quebec that it will participate 
in the hospitalization scheme, Minister of 
National Health and Welfare informs ques- 
tioner. 


Friday, August 22—A bill of rights will 
be introduced at the present session of 
Parliament, Prime Minister announces. 
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Defence Against Inflation 


While movements of prices and labour costs closely connected, it is 
not clear whether rising wages or profits can exert an independent 
influence on prices, says U.S. Committee on Economic Development 


Although there is no doubt about the 
close correspondence between the move- 
ments of prices and of labour costs, it is 
not clear whether rising wage rates or pro- 
fits per unit of output can exert an 
independent influence on prices. 

This is the opinion expressed in the report. 
of a study, begun in the fall of 1955, that 
has recently been published in the United 
States by the Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the Committee for Economic 
Development. The first-mentioned com- 
mittee is composed of 43 trustees from the 
150 business men and educators who com- 
prise the second committee. The report 
bears the title, Defence Against Inflatton— 
Policies for Price Stability in a Growing 
Economy. 

Later in its report, however, the Com- 
mittee recommended “that the basic laws 
of the country be reviewed to see whether 
they permit labour organizations to have a 
degree of economic power that is not in the 
public interest”. 

Enlarging upon the statement about the 
connection between price movements and 
labour costs, the report continues: 

We have suggested that the tendency of 
wage rates and prices not to decline when 
demand falls, and to rise rapidly when 
demand rises, has increased the amount of 
inflation we get in given conditions of 
demand. A more puzzling question is whether 
wage rates or profit margins tend to rise 
in our economy at a rate that forces prices 
up, or prevents them from declining when 
demand is not strong. This is the heart of 
the question of the “inevitability” of infla- 
TION ys 

There seems to be no serious doubt in 
anyone’s mind that inflation can be pre- 
vented, the report goes on to say. “We 
know how to prevent inflation if that is 
the only end in view. Tight restraint on 
the growth of the supply of money, or 
actual contraction of the money supply, 
olus large government surpluses, will bring 
inflation to an end. The means to do this 
are available. What is meant, when infla- 
tion is said to be inevitable, is that the 
process of stopping inflation entails certain 
costs, which the American people may not, 
and perhaps should not, be willing to pay.” 


The costs referred to, it is explained, 
include unemployment, loss of production, 
and the slowing down of economic growth; 
and those who regard inflation as “inevit- 
able” believe that only the existence of a 
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substantial amount of unemployment can 
keep wages and profits from rising so fast 
as to force up prices. This amount of 
unemployment they apparently consider 
would not, or should not, be tolerated. 


The condition under which rising wage 
rates and profits are supposed to force up 
prices has come about, on the labour side, 
“as a result of the combination of strong 
unions and the national commitment to 
the maintenance of high employment,” the 
Research Committee says. It gives several 
reasons why under present-day conditions 
unions may have strong motives for making 
large demands, while the considerations 
which serve to moderate the individual 
worker’s desire to get higher pay for his 
services when he deals directly with the 
employer may be largely absent when wages 
are determined by collective bargaining. 


The report also mentions the pressure 
that spreads to other industries when large 
wage increases have been obtained in a 
big unionized industry. 

According to the line of argument which 
regards excessive wage increases as one 
cause of inflationary pressure, “the con- 
sequences of excessive wage increases are 
transmuted, by high employment policy, 
from unemployment suffered by the workers 
making the demands to inflation suffered 
by all. The fear of inflation does not 
restrain the wage demands, since no one 
union can affect the inflation much by its 
own action. And, when a large number of 
workers has been granted excessive wage 
increases, the government is quick to step 
in to prevent the rise in unemployment 
that might result from the self-correcting 
mechanism in the economy which would 
tend to bring wages and prices in these 
industries back into line.” 


Somewhat the same process might occur, 
according to this view, if business decided 
to raise prices in order to increase profits 
per unit of output. In this case the fall 
in sales that would tend to be the result 
might be prevented if, in pursuance of a 
policy of high employment to which it was 
committed, the government were to step 
in to stimulate demand by inflationary 
measures. 


However, the Committee elsewhere points 


out an important difference between the 
inflationary effects of raising prices in order 


to meet excessive wage demands and the 
effect of raising them in order to increase 
profits. Referring to the need to search for 
means to strengthen competition which 
“would have to be pursued without favour 
in business markets as well as in labour 
markets,” it says: 


But it is only a recognition that we live in 
the 1950’s—not in the 1890’s or 1920’s—to 
say that the main problem lies in labour 
markets. There are several reasons for this. 
In most industries, except public utilities 
subject to regulation, there are several—often 
a great many—firms competing with each 
other, whereas single unions covering an 
entire industry or market are common. More- 
over, labour costs are much larger than 
profit margins. The potential contribution 
of excessive wage increases to inflation is 
therefore greater. Most important, we have 
a long-established public policy in favour 
of competition in business. The laws and 
machinery to implement this policy have 
been in effect for a long time, and in our 
view, have had a great deal to do with the 
growth of our economy and the improvement 
in our standards of living. There have been 
repeated national studies to see how these 
policies might be made more effective. As a 
consequence we not only have substantial 
business competition; we also keep exploring 
the route by which we can preserve or 
strengthen it. 


But we do not have the beginnings of a 
public philosophy about the proper limits 
to the powers of labour organizations in an 
economy basically organized on the principle 
of competition. Our laws tend to deny the 
existence of the problem, as if saying that 
labour is not a commodity changes the facts 
that labour is the main economic resource 
and that wage rates are the main element 
in costs and therefore in prices. And recent 
investigations of unions have not focussed 
on this central issue of their effects on wage 
rates and inflation. 


In connection with the foregoing areu- 
ment that efforts to raise wages or profits 
in some circumstances may exert independ- 
ent inflationary pressure, the report asks 
two questions: 


“1. Does the situation described actually 
exist in the United States? 


“2. If it does exist, is the policy choice 
presented—high employment with a 
little inflation versus stable prices 
with a lot of unemployment—the real 
choice?” 


In attempting to answer these questions 
it begins by saying: “The possibility that 
we might be unable to have high employ- 
ment and stable prices in our economy 
cannot be denied. But the facts are quite 
unclear.” 


Further on it says: 


We do not definitely know—and we are 
not trying to prove—that costs and prices 
do or do not tend to rise in the American 
economy when demand is just adequate for 
satisfactorily high employment. Continuing 
analysis of this question is necessary. Mean- 


while policy must be based on the informa- 
tion that is available. We believe a tendency 
may exist for prices to rise under such 
circumstances. We believe, moreover, that 
if such a tendency does not already exist, 
it may come into being in the future. 

The report goes on to point out that 
in some countries where industry is more 
highly concentrated than in the United 
States, and where unionization is more com- 
prehensive and the idea of “full employ- 
ment” is more rigidly interpreted, “there is 
fairly clear evidence that price stability is 
incompatible with the unrealistically rigid 
conditions of full employment society has 
decreed. 

“This foreign experience,” the Committee 
says, “is a warning for the future of 
America.” 

In the view of the writers of the report 
it is not possible to maintain “creeping 
inflation”’—even if such inflation is desir- 
able. They believe that it is not possible 
to choose between excessive unemployment 
and creeping inflation; and they give their 
reasons for thinking that “if the conditions 
exist that are said to make high employ- 
ment incompatible with price stability it 
is hard to see how the creeping inflation 
could be prevented from developing into a 
gallop”. 

The real question before the country, 
the report says, “is not whether to stop 
inflation or to tolerate a persistent upward 
creep of prices. The question is whether to 
stop the inflation sooner, or to stop it later, 
after it has done great damage. In our 
opinion the only responsible course of 
action is to stop inflation as soon as 
possible.” 

The measures that the report contends 
should be adopted to prevent long-term 
inflation fall along three main lines: 

“1. We must do everything possible to 
increase national productivity. 

“2. We must do everything necessary to 
keep demand from rising faster than pro- 
duction. 

“2 We must adopt and adhere to 
policies—primarily through the voluntary 
action of business and labour, but if neces- 
sary through governmental action consistent 
with economic freedom—that keep prices 
and unit labour costs from rising, on the 
average, when demand is kept from out- 
stripping production.” 

As a solution to the inflation problem, 
the report rejects as unacceptable the direct 
control of prices and wage rates. 
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“It would seriously impair the freedom 
and efficiency of the economy and anyway 
would not, on past experience, serve for 
long to restrain inflation,” it says. 


We must now make a break with the 
expectations and standards of proper and 
feasible wage and price movements that were 
generated in the postwar inflation. We must 
accept as standards of public and private 
policy the principles of wage and _ price 
behaviour that are consistent with general 
price level stability. 

Wage rates on the average should rise as 
fast as total (national) output per man-hour, 
which has been between 2 and 3 per cent a 
year. 

If average wage rates per hour rise at 
the same rate as output per hour, labour 
costs—which are the biggest part of total 
costs—will be stable. If prices are stable on 
the average this will mean that other 
incomes—including profits and interest—per 
unit of output will also be constant on the 
average. 


The proposition that wages should rise 
in line with productivity does not mean, 
as 1t is sometimes interpreted to mean, 
that the entire increase in output per man- 
hour should go to wage earners, the report 
emphasizes. This would leave nothing to 
pay for the increased amount of capital 
which contributed to the rise in produc- 
tivity, it points out. 


In conclusion the report says: 


“The answer to the problem of long-run 
inflation calls... for but one sacrifice: the 
sacrifice of the illusion that we can get 
more out of the economy than we produce. 

“Tt is important to realize that this illu- 
sion is a major source of inflation. Until 
we have parted with it, it will bemuse us 
into thinking we can, whenever we like, 
simply by using more money or using it 
faster, imcrease our consumption more than 
we increase our output, that somehow we 
can buy what we have not produced.” 


(A similar view, but one that definitely 
attributed part of the inflation which has 
occurred since 1947 to excessive increases 
in money wages, was taken by Dr. Jules. 
Backman, Professor of Economics, New 
York University, at the industrial relations 
conference held as part of the 87th Annual 
General Meeting in June of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association (L.G., July, p. 
733). 


(Dr. Backman also referred to “this 
attempt to ignore elementary arithmetic” 
which is involved in “expanding the num- 
ber of dollars paid without relationship 
to what is being produced” in a futile 
attempt to raise the standard of living by 
doing so.) 


Four Factors Make Resumption of Inflation Possible 


Four reasons for the widespread appre- 
hension that is being felt that inflation may 
begin again are given by Edwin L. Dale, 
Jr., in an article in the New York Times. 
Although none of them taken separately, 
or all of them put together, make it certain 
that inflation will be renewed, they do 
nevertheless make up a fairly impressive 
case, Mr. Dale says. 

One of the reasons he gives is that 
wages have continued to rise during the 
recession. 

The other reasons are: that prices in 
general have not fallen during the recession, 
and that on the contrary consumer prices 
have continued to creep up; that a large 
prospective deficit in the federal budget 
may have inflationary effects; and that the 
easy money policy pursued by the Federal 
Reserve Board since last November as an 
anti-recession measure may be carried too 
far, thus promoting a resumption of infla- 
tion. 


It is not unusual for the consumer price 
index to rise during the first eight or ten 
months of a recession, the writer says. But 
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even making allowance for this, “the 
stickiness’ of both consumer and wholesale 
prices paints a disquieting picture for the 
future”. 

As to wages, he says that “the figures 
here are a bit sketchy, but they all point 
to the same conclusion: Wages have risen 
despite the slump.” One calculation, made 
by Prof. Sumner Slichter of Harvard, shows 
that wages rose by 4.1 per cent between 
last August and May. Private surveys: 
indicate that wage increases have been 
averaging from 8 to 10 cents an hour— 
“not much less than during the boom,” 
says Mr. Dale. 

“All of this means higher wage costs 
for the future. There is more and more 
backing among economists for the general 
concept of ‘wage inflation’,’ he concludes. 

The effect of the deficit, which is esti- 
mated at $12,000,000,000 for the fiscal year 
that began on July 1, and the effect of the 
Federal Reserve Board’s policies are diffi- 
cult to estimate, the article says. There is 
a danger, however, that both these factors 
may turn out to be inflationary. 


The Money Value of Housework 


Oxford University economist believes time has come to take value of 
unpaid housework into account when calculating gross national product. 
If paid for this work would total nearly one third of nation’s income 


The time has come to take the value of 
unpaid housework into account when cal- 
culating a country’s gross national product, 
declares a well-known Oxford University 
economist. 

In an article, “The Economics of House- 
work,” in the May issue of the Bulletin of 
the Oxford Institute of Statistics, Prof. 
Colin Clark estimates that the total value 
of all housework, very little of which is 
actually paid for in money, if paid for 
would amount to nearly a DOU? ane a 
country’s total national income. 

In calculating their gross national prod- 
uct—widely used as an index of the 
standard of lving—most countries take 
account of housework only if it is paid. 
Some countries exclude from the national 
product all personal services, paid or un- 
paid, and other countries have tried to 
set a value, generally low, for unpaid 
housework. 

Prof. Clark’s article results from a serious 
attempt to measure the money value of 
unpaid housework. 

To exclude unpaid housework from the 
national product is a “practical expedient 
without theoretical justification,” he says. 
He supports his contention by quoting Prof. 
Pigou’s observation that “if a number of 
unmarried men, employing paid house- 
workers, decided to marry them, then the 
figures of national product, as we measure 
it, exclusive of unpaid housework, would 
be reduced.” 

Not only has the price of paid housework 
risen a great deal in recent years but the 
proportion of all housework done without 
pay is on the increase. He estimates that 
at the beginning of the century paid house- 
work represented about 74 per cent of the 
national product in value, while today it 
has dropped to a little more than 1 per 
cent. 

In Canada, for instance, during the decade 
1941 to 1951, when wartime conditions 
opened up other opportunities for many, 
the number of paid private household 
workers fell by more than 50 per cent. 
Yet, since there are now 10 times as many 
Canadian women keeping house without 
pay as the number employed in service 
occupations, it is clear that they contri- 
bute a great deal to the national standard 
of living. 





For the purposes of economic analysis 
and measurement of the labour force 
activity of the population, unless a person 
is paid for his work he is considered a 
non-worker. About three out of four 
Canadian women are non-workers, and 85 
per cent of the non-working women are 
keeping house. Most of the others are 
schoolgirls and retired women. 

The term “non-worker” is applied to 
men too, but because nearly all men of 
working age are either at work or looking 
for work, it is the women, especially 
those with household responsibilities, who 
make up the bulk of the “non-workers”. 

Household services are an important 
element in the standard of living, and 
most household services are unpaid. This 
unpaid portion has long worried some 
people; the article on this page tells of 
an attempt to place a money value on it. 


“Housework, as everyone knows, is an 
increasingly expensive service to purchase,” 
Prof. Clark points out. Yet, in Canada as 
elsewhere, there appears to be a perennial 
demand for domestic workers. 

It is difficult to measure the total amount 
of housework being done, and a further 
problem to determine its value. Prof. 
Clark starts with the costs of domestic 
service in Institutions for children and 
adults and applies them, with qualifications, 
to the general population by age groups. 

One conclusion that he reaches in com- 
paring 1938 with 1956 is that “there has 
probably been a great improvement in 
‘productivity’, shown not in any great in- 
crease in the amount of housework done, 
which in fact increased only by about 10 
per cent, but by the considerably reduced 
number of women who got it done, many 
women previously occupied only at home 
now having obtained paid employment.” 

It seems probable from his analysis that 
in the last 20 years there has been an 
increase in the amount of housework done 
per woman engaged in it; this 1s perhaps 
due to better household equipment. But 
Prof. Clark does not rule out the possibility 
that eyes may be closed now to some house- 
work that might have been done in an 
earlier day. 

Families are smaller today than they 
were in the early days of the century. Prof. 
Clark suggests that up to 1938 the decline 
in the relative number of children meant 
that the woman in the home enjoyed 
increased leisure. During the last two 
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decades, however, “most of this released 
woman-power has been diverted to increas- 
ing the size of the paid labour force”. 

Yet, he says, “it is difficult to avoid the 
conclusion...that more hours are being 
devoted to work, and less leisure enjoyed, 
by many women, including those who now 
do paid work but have housework to do 
as well.” 

Prof. Clark considers it likely that when 
those who formerly were responsible for the 
household duties take on paid outside work, 


other family members who have always 
held paid jobs assume responsibility too 
for some of the household chores. This 
theory is supported by the findings of a 
recent Canadian survey of Married Women 
Working for Pay in Eight Canadian Cittes* 


A considerable number of married women 
do housework for others while members of 
their own families help to share the load 
at home. In these circumstances, of course, 
they are adding to the gross national 
product. | 





Successful Rehabilitation—xX 


Tenth in a series of articles on success in rehabilitation achieved 
through the precise matching of the handicapped person to the job 


This is the tenth in a series of articles 
illustrating that the particular demands of 
any job—the unique combination of skill, 
aptitudes and attitude required in the 
worker—can often be met by a disabled 
person, not by coincidence but by a precise 
matching of the person to the job. 

It was written by J. C. Macneill, Atlantic 
Regional Public Relations Officer, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 

When Pearcey Lane was 18 months old 
he was stricken with polio, which badly 
crippled him. As he grew it was apparent 
that he would be unable to do any kind 
of manual labour, and he was untrained. 

But Pearcey Lane believed he could earn 
a living if he could get the right education. 
Getting his early formal education was a 
problem that had to be licked early in life 
because of the difficulty he had in moving 
around. However, that was accomplished 





When the National Employment Sery- 
ice was established by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1940, a Handicapped 
Section of the Special Placements Divi- 
sion was set up to provide special employ- 
ment assistance to physically disabled 
workers. It was created for the express 
purpose of rehabilitating into employment 
those disabled persons capable of working 
but who, because of their physical, mental 
or emotional handicaps, might otherwise 
remain on the fringe of the employment 
market. The Section’s special placement 
officers concentrate their efforts on, in 
the words of the manual of instructions, 
persons who, on account of injury or 
disease of a character which is likely to 
last more than six months, or on account 
of congenital conditions, are substantially 
handicapped in obtaining or keeping 


employment of a kind generally suited 
to their age, 
qualifications. 


previous experience and 
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and the provincial and federal rehabilitation 
facilities started him on his successful entry 
into the business world. 


Helping hands were the federal-provincial 
government training scheme, Schedule “R”; 
M. J. Harrity, Special Placement Officer 
of the National Employment Office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, St. 
John’s; Walter Davis, Provincial Co-ordin- 
ator of Rehabilitation; and H. W. Squires, 
Rehabilitation Officer with the Department 
of Health. 


First step in Pearcey Lane’s rehabilitation 
was to find out what his capabilities were 
and his aptitudes. Medical records and 
medical authorities furnished the first 
answers. The vocational aptitude tests at 
the Vocational Training Institute pointed 
to the course he should take. In this case, 
it was bookkeeping. Through schedule “R” 
he was enrolled in the commercial class for 
the normal nine months’ course. 


It was while he was in this training 
institute that he and Mike Harrity became 
acquainted. The latter, in his capacity as 
special placements officer, had been visiting 
the school regularly giving short addresses 
on the possibilities of employment and the 
facilities that the National Employment 
Service was able to offer. Along with the 
other students Pearcey Lane registered for 
employment, to be placed in a job, he 
hoped, when his course was finished. 

Because of his infirmity he was not 
expected to go to the National Employ- 
ment Office for his counselling sessions. 
His re-interviews and counselling were done 
at the school by Mr. Harrity. 





*Obtainable from the Queen’s Printer, Superin- 
tendent of Government Publications, Ottawa; price 
25 cents. 





Polio victim Pearcey Lane, 23, pictured on his first day on his first job. Others 


shown (left to right) are: A. G. Barnes, President, A. G. Barnes Construction Com- 
pany, the employer; M. J. Harrity, National Employment Service Special Placement 
Officer; and H. W. Squires, Nfld. Department of Health Rehabilitation Officer. 


As the time for the completion of 
Pearcey’s course drew near, Mr. Harrity 
undertook an extensive program of job 
solicitation on his behalf. Employers were 
asked to help out, to notify the NES office 
if through their business contacts they 
learned of a vacancy that he might be able 
to fill. 

It was through such a contact that Mr. 
Harrity learned that there was soon to be 
an opening at A. G. Barnes, Limited, one 
of St. John’s large contracting firms. Mr. 
Barnes was agreeable. Not only that, he 
proposed that Pearcey start with him right 
away, working mornings to get familiar 


with this particular type of work, and 
spending afternoons at the school until his 
course was finished. 

That was the program decided upon. 
Pearcey Lane completed his course and 
went on the job full time. It was another 
of the more than 45 special placements 
Mr. Harrity had made in the past six 
months. Some were older workers who 
needed special counselling, others 
youths just coming into the labour market; 
but the majority were disabled persons like 
Pearcey Lane, who had to find the job 
which made use of his remaining abilities. 


were 





Technical Counselling Helps Handicapped Cope with Housework 


The more than 10,000,000 handicapped 
women in the United States stand to bene- 
fit from technical counselling originating 
from the Institute of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation in New York, of which 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk is Director. 


A consultant in home-making, Mrs. Julia 
S. Judson, began the project in 1950. Since 
then, some 40 other similar centres have 
come into being in all parts of the United 
States. 


Part of the training that handicapped 
women get is in work simplification in the 
kitchen. The kitchen is planned for the 
sit-cdown worker—often the handicapped 
housewife gets around by wheelchair. Coun- 
ters are lower than average; the sink is 
low enough for her to wash dishes while 
she is sitting. 

Utensils are stored in open shelves and 
at lower than usual height, to eliminate the 
reaching necessary in most kitchens. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 





Sheltered Employment in Great Britain 


Remploy, British non-profit company set up under Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act 1944, now has 90 factories, which employ more than 
6,000 persons, sited where the need to provide employment is greatest 


The Disabled Persons Employment Cor- 
poration (Remploy) was set up in Britain 
in March 1945 under the Disabled Persons 
(Employment) Act, 1944 (L.G., 1947, p. 7). 
Its purpose was to permit disabled persons 
to secure and retain suitable employment 
alongside able-bodied workers and to pro- 
vide sheltered employment on a larger 
scale than would be possible through local 
and voluntary efforts alone. 

Established as a non-profit company and 
financed by the central Government, Rem- 
ploy now has 90 factories, employing more 
than 6,000 severely disabled workers, located 
in those places where the need to provide 
employment for the disabled is greatest. 

Since 1948 local authorities have been 
obliged to provide workshops for the blind 
under statutory schemes approved by the 
Government. At present there are about 
70 workshops providing training or employ- 
ment for more than 4,000 blind persons, 
one-third run directly by local authorities 
and the remainder by voluntary organiza- 
tions acting as their agents. 

Under the National Assistance Act, 1948, 
local authorities were empowered, but not 
obliged, to set up sheltered workshops for 
the disabled other than the blind. But 
little use has been made of these powers 
owing to restrictions on capital expendi- 
ture. 

At present there are about 40 workshops 
for sighted disabled (including those in 
village settlements for the tuberculous), 
most of them relatively small. The total 
for whom training or employment is pro- 
vided is about 800. 

AS a government-sponsored concern, 
Remploy has looked to the central Govern- 
ment and to a smaller extent to local 
authorities and nationalized industries to 
provide it with some of its work through 
the placing of suitable contracts. 

Arrangements were made in 1950 under 
which some preference was given by pur- 
chasing departments to “priority suppliers”, 
a term which includes other sheltered work- 
shops and prisons as well as Remploy. In 
1956-57 the value of government contracts 
secured was nearly 30 per cent of Remploy’s 
total sales. 
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Efforts have been made to enter the 
export market and orders have been ob- 
tained from as far afield as New Zealand, 
Iraq, Canada and the Sudan. 


Remploy’s factories are sited where the 
need to provide employment for the dis- 
abled is greatest, not where the economic 
advantage is greatest. For production pur- 
poses, however, they have been formed 
into trade groups regardless of geography. 

The purpose of Remploy is to run its 
factories on commercial lines and reproduce 
closely the atmosphere of ordinary industry. 
Except where there are special medical 
reasons, all employees are expected to work 
a 44-hour week. 


The present wage structure is based on 
a standard Remploy rate for all trades, 
which is settled by negotiations with the 
trade unions concerned, and is roughly 75 
per cent of an average of all the different 
trade rates. Employees have a free hand 
regarding membership in trade unions and 
most of them have joined a trade union 
appropriate to their particular occupation. 


Works managers are encouraged to extend 
to officials of these trade unions the usual 
facilities for consultation, and there are 
shop stewards in each factory. Joint con- 
sultative committees consisting of repre- 
sentatives of management and employees 
also exist for the discussion of such matters 
as production, factory conditions and wel- 
fare. 


In welfare matters Remploy aims to 
keep abreast of good industrial practice. 
It provides a canteen service in every fac- 
tory, encourages workers to run their own 
social clubs, and publishes a quarterly 
news-sheet, Remploy News. 





New Disabled Persons Act in U.K. 


Great Britain’s Disabled Persons (Em- 
ployment) Act, 1958, received Royal Assent 
on July 7. The Act gives effect to those 
recommendations made by the Committee 
of Inquiry on the Rehabilitation, Training 
and Resettlement of Disabled Persons 
(L.G., June 1957, p. 702) concerning em- 
ployment and requiring legislation. 


With the Women’s Bureau 





Canadian Federation of University Women 


Triennial Conference, attended by 400 delegates from all provinces, 
decides to increase value of scholarship awards. Manchester college 
surveys opportunities for qualified women engineers and technologists 


The triennial conference of the Canadian 
Federation of University Women held in 
Montreal, August 12-16, 1958, brought 
together some 400 delegates from all prov- 
inces. Although a considerable proportion 
were teachers there were many housewives, 
as well as lawyers, librarians, nurses, social 
workers, musicians, home economists, doc- 
tors, financiers and scientists. 

One of the primary aims of the Federa- 
tion is to foster a high standard of scholar- 
ship among women; in the past three years 
it has provided fellowships and special 
grants for advanced study amounting to 
$17,400. Because of the heightened cost of 
travel and living, the conference decided 
to increase the value of future awards. 

Problems of education had been a wide- 
spread subject of study in local clubs 
during the past three years. These had led 
to recommendations to educational authori- 
ties regarding standards and curriculum, 
teacher training, scholarships and bursaries, 
administration and finance. The Federation 
had also contributed to a study of the 
access of women to higher education done 
by the International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women for the UNESCO. 

The conference reviewed activities directed 
to the improvement of the status of women, 
including approaches to governments on 
issues relating to women’s work, succession 
duties, penal reform and the appointment 
of women to public office. Groups within 
the Federation have assisted also in the 
promotion of public library services and 
have supported the creative arts in com- 
munities all across Canada. 


Women in Engineering 


A committee of enquiry appointed during 
the summer of 1957 under the auspices of 
the Manchester College of Science and 
Technology “to find out what opportunities 
exist for qualified women scientists and 
technologists in the engineering industry” 
recently published the report of its findings 
under the title Women in Engineering}. 

This is a subject that has been receiving 
a good deal of attention in Britain. The 
28th Annual Conference of Representatives 





1Published May 1958 under the auspices of the 
Manchester College of Science and Technology. 
20pp. Price 1/6. 
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of Unions catering for Women Workers, for 
example, passed a resolution pressing for 
equal educational opportunities for girls 
and boys in scientific and technical fields 
(L.G., July, p. 740). A number of U.K. 
publications on the subject have also 
appeared, one of the most recent being 
the British Federation of University Wom- 
en’s booklet entitled Opportunities for Girls 
and Women in Science and Technology2. 
The Manchester survey was confined to 
engineering firms in the Greater Manchester 
area. Of 196 firms initially selected, 73 
were finally included in the study, and of 
these, six employed qualified women engi- 
neers or technologists. Only four of the 
firms surveyed stated that they considered 
their type of work unsuitable for women. 


The results of the study show that 
wherever qualified women have been em- 
ployed they have proved satisfactory and as 
competent as men, but it was clear that 
“where there are sufficient men, the em- 
ployment of women engineers is, in general, 
unlikely to be seriously contemplated”. 
There was evidence of some change in 
attitude, however, even in traditional engi- 
neering firms. 


Women were more readily accepted and 
in considerable demand as technicians in 
drawing offices and laboratories but did not 
often rise above this level. 


The committee concluded that “provided 
they have the same initial qualifications, 
women can undertake the same training 
schemes as men with complete success... 
There is no insurmountable obstacle put in 
the way of a woman who has ability and 
determination.” 





2Published by the British Federation of University 
Women, Ltd., 17a Kings Road, London, S.W. 3, 
59 pp. Price 2s. 





The Women’s Bureau was established 
to help bring about a better understand- 
ing of the problems of women workers 
and their jobs and to promote good- 
labour standards in all fields of women’s 
employment. It studies the particular 
problems of women workers and pub- | 
lishes the results of such studies, and 
makes available information regarding 
} occupational opportunities for girls and 
women. 












From the Labour Gazette, September 1908 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Leading United States authority on labour. questions reports on study 
of Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, declares all employers in 
agreement with principle of the Act, but Labour’s reactions mixed 


After visiting Canada in the spring of 
1908 in order to study the operation of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
Dr. Victor 8. Clark, described as “one of the 
leading authorities in the United States on 
labour and sociological questions,” in his 
report expressed the opinion that “so far as 
can be judged from the experience of a 
single year, the Act has accomplished the 
main purpose for which it was enacted, the 
prevention of strikes and lockouts in public 
service industries”. 

Dr. Clark’s report, a large part of which 
was published in full in the Labour Gazette 
for September 1908, said that the mediation 
of boards set up under the Act seemed to 
have been less successful in mining disputes 
than in railway negotiations. 

All employers, he said, agreed with the 
“principle” of the Act, though there was 
some dissatisfaction among them with the 
way it had been administered, Some 
employers, including some of the largest in 
Canada, were stated to be in favour of 
compulsory arbitration, and in favour of 
amending the Act to make board awards 
binding on both parties. 

This favouring of compulsory arbitration 
by the employers, however, seemed to be 
connected with a belief that the boards 
would be likely to lean towards the em- 
ployers’ side in their decisions. “In the 
New West,” the report said, “public 
sympathy is almost certain to be with the 
employees against a great corporation. 
Experience with these conditions makes 
managers favourable to any method of 
solving labour disputes that will throw 
them farther eastward, to more conservative 
centres.” 

Leaders of organized labour were inclined 
to be critical in their attitude towards the 
Act, Dr. Clark found. “But,” he also said, 
“those who have made a study of the 
subject are favourable to the law.” How- 
ever, later in his report he stated that 
“the leading organizations of railway 
employees opposed the law at the time of 
its passage, and still regard it with cold 
favour.” 

Miners had mixed feelings about the Act, 
according to the report; but on the whole 
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opinion among them seemed to be more 
hostile than favourable. 


On the other hand, Dr. Clark quoted the 
executive officers of the Dominion Trades 
and Labour Congress as giving “hearty 
endorsation to the principle of the bill”. 


Labour opposition to the Act was based 
on two grounds, Dr. Clark found: a general 
distrust of government intervention in 
labour disputes, arising from the feeling 
“that the intervening authority usually has 
a class bias against labour”; and a feeling 
that workers had a chance to “improve their 
conditions more through negotiations backed 
by sudden strikes than by negotiations 
backed by deferred strikes”. 


Dr. Clark’s opinion was that “application 
of the Act to industries should probably 
be limited—at least for some time to 
come—to strictly public service industries 
as defined by the Canadian statute. Less 
strain would be placed on the Act now 
did it not apply to metal mining.” 


Measures of importance to labour passed 
at the session of Parliament that ended on 
July 20, 1908, which were summarized in 
the Labour Gazette, included: 


The Government Annuities Act, which 
authorized the sale to any person living in 
Canada of an immediate or deferred 
annuity of not less than $50 and not more 
than $600 a year. 


An amendment to the Civil Service Act 
which brought the “Inside Service”—the 
staff employed by the Dominion Govern- 
ment at headquarters—under the control of 
two commissioners; and required admission 
to the service to be by competitive examina- 
tion, and promotion to be by merit. 


The repeal of Clause 415 of the Railway 
Act, under which a railway employee who 
caused injury to person or property through 
wilful or negligent violation of a rule of the 
company was lable to prosecution. The 
Criminal Code still held liable those found 
guilty of wilful omission or neglect of 
duty. The repeal of this clause of the 
Railway Act was stated to be due to the 
representations that had been made by the 


associated railway brotherhoods during the 
session. 






INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 






Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during July. The Board issued 
seven certificates designating bargaining 
agents and rejected three applications for 
certification. During the month the Board 
received nine applications for certification 
and allowed the withdrawal of one applica- 
tion for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Warehousemen & Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of ‘Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers, helpers, ware- 
housemen and mechanics employed by 
C. A. Fraser Limited, Toronto, Ont. (L.G., 


Aug., p. 880). 

2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local 880, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers, mechanics and 
warehousemen employed by Leamington 
Transport (Western) Limited, operating in 
and out of the cities of Winnipeg, Man., 
Windsor and London, Ont., and the town 
of Leamington, Ont. (L.G., Aug., p. 880). 


3. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees on behalf of a unit 
of employees employed by the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company in its Data 
Centre at Montreal (L.G., Aug., p. 880). 

4. Warehousemen & Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of drivers, warehousemen, and 
helpers employed by Dew Moving and 
Warehousing Limited, Toronto, Ont. (L.G., 
Aug., p. 880). 

5. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, Independent, on behalf of a unit of 
longshoremen employed by the Seaway 
Forwarding Agencies Limited at the Port 
of Sarnia, Ont. (L.G., Aug., p. 881). 
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6. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Smith 
Transport Limited, operating in and out 
of terminals of the company in Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick (L.G., Aug., p. 881). 

7. Chalk River Atomic Energy Drafts- 
men, Local No. 1569 (CLC), on behalf of 
a unit of draftsmen employed by Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited at Chalk River, 
One Ci.Ge) Aue pr Sei). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Nordair Mechanics’ Association, Ind., 
applicant, Nordair Ltd., Roberval, Que., 
respondent, and International Association 
of Machinists, intervener. The application 
was rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
eligible to cast ballots in the representation 
vote conducted by the Board, in which only 
the name of the applicant was on the 
ballot. CU.G.. July, ps 753). 

2. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers’ Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, applicant,. 
and MacCosham Storage and Distributing 
Company Limited, Kingston, Ont., respond- 
ent. The application was rejected for the 
reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees eligible to cast 
ballots in the representation vote conducted 
by the Board (L.G., Aug., p. 880). 

3. Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, applicant, Eldorado 
Mining and Refining Limited, Port Hope, 
Ont., respondent, and District 50, United 
Mine Workers of America, Local Union 






This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- | 
istrative services of the Minister of | 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 
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13173, intervener. The application was 
rejected for the reason that the applicant 
had no members in good standing within 
the meaning of the provisions of Section 15 
of the Board’s Rules of Procedure, having 
regard to the provisions of the constitution 
of the applicant union (L.G., July, p. 755). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of production employees 
of Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport workers, 
on behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Northumberland Ferries Lim- 
ited, Charlottetown, P.E.I., operating ferries 
between Wood Islands, P.E.I., and Caribou, 
NS. (Investigating Officer: D. T. Coch- 
rane). 

3. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 591, on behalf 
of a unit of bus operators and garage 
employees of Transport Hull Métropolitan 
Limitée, Hull, Que. (Investigating Officers: 
B. H. Hardie and J. C. Baril). 

4, Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 591, on behalf 
of a unit of bus operators and garage 
employees of Hull City Transport Limited, 
Hull, Que. (Investigating Officers: B. H. 
Hardie and J. C. Baril). 


5. Elliot Lake-Stanleigh Office Workers’ 
Union, Local 1574 of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, on behalf of a unit of office 
employees of Stanleigh Uranium Mining 
Corporation Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

6. Quirke Lake-Can-Met Office Workers’ 
Union, Local 1575 of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, on behalf of a unit of office 
employees of Can-Met Explorations Lim- 
ited, Spragge, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
A. B. Whitfield). 

7. Automotive Lodge 1857, International 
Association of Machinists, on behalf of a 
unit of garage mechanics employed by 
Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd., Vancouver 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

8. Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, Local 28, 
on behalf of restaurant employees em- 
ployed by the Canada Railway News Com- 
pany Limited at the Great Northern 
Station, Vancouver (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe). 

9. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
by the Northern Transportation Company 
Limited, Edmonton, aboard vessels operat- 
ing in the Western Arctic (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Application for Certificatian Withdrawn 


International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 115, applicant, and Poole 
Construction Company Limited, White- 
horse, Yukon Territory, respondent (L.G., 
Juily, #59755) 2 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Canadian National Telegraphs (motor 
messengers) and Commercial Telegraphers’ 
Union, Division 43 (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Canadian National Telegraphs (micro- 
wave attendants) and Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union, Division 43 (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

3. Minshull Storage and Van Limited, 
Halifax, and Local 927, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
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Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 

4, Canadian Arsenals Limited (Gun Am- 
munition Division) Lindsay, and Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers, Local 
796 (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

5. Lake Shore Lines Limited, Lachine, 
Que., and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 

6. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and National Association of Broadcast 


Employees and Technicians (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


7. Canadian Stevedoring Company Lim- 
ited and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, Van- 
couver (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Polymer Corporation Limited, Sarnia, 
and Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers 
International Union, Local 16-14. (L.G., 
Aug., p. 882). 

2. Marine |ndustries Limited, Montreal; 
The J. P. Porter Company Limited, Mont- 
real; Canadian Dredge and Dock Co. 
Limited, Toronto; Russell Construction 
Limited, Toronto; and McNamara Con- 
struction Co. Limited, Toronto, and Sea- 


farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Aug., 
p. 882). 





Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certificates given under 
the Wartime Regulations by the Minister 
of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force 
and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and, interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act pro- 
vides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation 
for application to industries within pro- 
vincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arangements with the federal 
Government for the administration of 
such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 















































Scope and Administration of industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in June to deal with a 
dispute between Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company (dining, cafe and buffet car em- 
ployees) and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (L.G., Aug., p. 883) was fully 
constituted in July with the appointment 
of Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, as 
Chairman. Judge Anderson was appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, J. W. Long, QC, Montreal, 
and Hon. A. W. Roebuck, QC, Ottawa, 


who were previously appointed on the 
nomination of the company and union 
respectively. (No conciliation officer prev- 


iously appointed). 











the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints refered to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 


Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal. Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Montreal 
are assigned to the province of Quebec, 
and a total of three officers resident in 
Fredericton, Halifax and St.Jiohn’s repre- 
sent the Department in the Maritime 
Provinces and Newfoundland. The head- 
quarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial 
Relations and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Newfoundland Employers Association 
Limited, St. John’s and lLongshoremen’s 
Protective Union (St. John’s) (L.G., Aug., 
p. 883). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 

2. The Owen Sound Transportation Com- 
pany Limited, Owen Sound, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., July, p. 756). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (Locals 501, 502, 
503, 504 and 508) (L.G., July, p. 756). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 

4. The Packers Steamship Company Lim- 
ited and the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., July, p. 
756). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 

5. Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway Company, Ontario 
Northland Railway, Algoma Central and 
Hudson Bay Railway, Midland Railway of 
Manitoba, Railway Express Agency, Inc. 
(non-operating employees) and the joint 
negotiating committee representing a num- 
ber of railway labour organizations (L.G.., 
April, p. 391). The text of the report is 
reproduced below. 

6. Canadian National 
Bluenose—Y armouth-Bar 
Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (L.G., July, p: 706). The text of 
the report is reproduced below. 

7. The Packers Steamship Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., March, p. 271). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Railways (MV 
Harbour Ferry 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


1. Canadian National Railways (M.YV. 
Bluenose—Yarmouth-Bar Harbour Ferry 
Service) and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers (see above). 

2. Western Union Telegraph Company, 
Cable Division, and American Communica- 
tions Association. No conciliation officer 
previously appointed. (L.G., Aug., p. 889). 

3. Deluxe Transportation Limited and 
Local 419, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., June, p. 631). 

4, Northern ‘Transportation Company 
Limited, Edmonton, and Yellowknife 
Transportation Company Limited, Edmon- 
ton, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
May, p. 496). 


Administrator Appointed Following Strike 

1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coastal Steamship Serv- 
ice) and Canadian National Steamship 
Company Limited and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., Aug., p. 883). Stoppage of 
work occurred May 16, 1958. E. G. Taylor 
appointed Industrial Inquiry Commission, 
May ©27."°Ro Ks. Smith, (OCsappomted 
administrator July 25; steamship service 
resumed July 27 pending settlement of 
dispute. 

2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(British Columbia Coast Steamship Serv- 
ice) and Canadian National Railways 
(Pacific Coast Service) and National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (L.G., Aug., p. 883). Stoppage 
of work occurred June 24, 1958. R. K. 
Smith, QC, appointed administrator July 
25; steamship service resumed July 27 
pending settlement of dispute. 





Lithographers Leaving AFL-CIO because Organizing Drive Restricted 


The Amalgamated Lithographers of America announced last month that it was leaving 
the AFL-CIO. It is the first international union to secede voluntarily from the federation 
since the merger of the country’s two central labour bodies in December 1955. 

Emergency meetings were scheduled this month and in October to plan the 36,000- 


member union’s future course. 


asthe Lithographers charge they have been restricted by the AFL-CIO from organizing 
lithographic workers in plants represented by other unions. At its 1957 annual convention 
the union announced it would begin a drive to organize all lithographers whether or not 
such a move had the approval of the AFL-CIO, the reasoning being that lithographic 
departments were going into plants where the employees, represented by other unions, 
were not getting wages comparable to those paid to its members. 

Jurisdictional disputes led the union to leave the former AFL in 1946 after the 


Federation supported the Pressmen’s Union in a dispute. 


the CIO. 
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The next year it joined 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Newfoundland Employers’ Association Limited 


and 


Longshoremen’s Protective Union 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
Jndustrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act in the matter of a dispute 
between the Newfoundland Employers’ 
Association Limited, St. John’s, and the 
Longshoremen’s. Protective Union, St. 
John’s, was composed of Prof. M. O. 
Morgan, chairman; Capt. M. G. Dalton, 
nominee of the employers; Lawrence J. 
Daly, nominee of the bargaining agent. 

Proceedings before the Board began 
July 2, 1958. At the meetings of the Board 
the Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited was represented by: 

A. H. Crosby, Murray Agencies and 
Transport Company Limited; J. E. Hickey, 
Furness Withy and Company Limited; 
G. Bussey, Harvey and Company Limited ; 
R. Clancy, Blue Peter Steamships Limited; 
D. C. Hunt, Counsel for the Association. 

The Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
was represented by: 

W. F. Breen, president; W. F. Atkinson, 
recording secretary; J. Power, financial 
secretary; J. Squires, delegate. 

Following the preliminary meetings held 
separately with each party to the dispute, 
an attempt was made by the Board to 
effect conciliation between the parties 
through joint meetings. The employers’ 
association presented two additional alter- 
native proposals which the union executive 
considered unacceptable to its membership. 
The Board then heard the enlightening 
submissions submitted by both parties and 
made a final attempt to bring the parties 
to reach an agreement. 


The Board regretfully reports that it was 
unsuccessful in its efforts to bring the two 
parties to an agreement. It therefore gives 
an analysis of the situation that surrounds 
this dispute and submits its recommenda- 
tions which, in the opinion of the Board, 
are in the best interests of both parties 
and of the Port of St. John’s. It is con- 
sidered that these recommendations may 
after careful consideration by both parties, 
in the light of all the circumstances, lead 
to the signing of an agreement. 

The sources of the current deadlock 
between the two parties to the dispute 
lie deep in the history of waterfront activi- 
ties in St. John’s. The present impasse, as 
the conciliation officer reported, expresses, 


in concentrated form, the years of dis- 
satisfaction in the relationships of the 
parties. The Longshoremen’s Protective 
Union is one of the oldest labour organiza- 
tions in Newfoundland. In 1911 it was 
registered under the Trade Union Act and 
has remained an independent union with- 
out any affiliation whatsoever. The em- 
ployers’ association is an association of the 
principal importing and exporting firms in 
St. John’s, each of whom is in competition 
with the others. The main purpose of 
their associating is to represent and protect 
the interests of importers and exporters in 
their dealings with organized longshore 
labour. The first collective agreement was 
concluded between the Longshoremen’s 
Protective Union and the Newfoundland 
Employers’ Association Limited on Decem- 
ber 29, 1939, after Government intervention 
and a Government undertaking to set up 
a committee of investigation to inquire into 
rates of pay and conditions and rules under 
which work was performed. This com- 
mittee was set up and reported in 1940. In 
1942 a trade dispute board was established 
under the defence regulations to settle 
matters at issue between the two parties. 
The legally binding terms of the report 
of this trade dispute board, which with few 
modifications later agreements have fol- 
lowed, are regarded by the union almost 
as sacrosanct. The basic issues before the 
present Board, rates of pay in return for 
removal of what are considered restrictive 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the Long- 
shoremen’s Protective Union (St. John’s) 
and the Newfoundland Employers’ Asso- 
ciation Limited, St. John’s. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Prof. M. O. Morgan, St. John’s, who 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Capt. M. G. Dalton and Lawrence J. Daly, 


both of St. John’s, nominees of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by 


the chairman and Capt. Dalton. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Daly. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 
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practices, were raised before both the 
committee of investigation and the trade 
dispute board. In 1948 a general strike 
resulted from the employers’ refusal to 
meet the union wage demands. Since 1953 
bargaining between the parties has become 
increasingly difficult and open _ conflict 
narrowly averted. In 1956 an agreement 
signed by the negotiating committee was 
repudiated by the union membership, 
resulting in the resignation of a majority 
of the union executive officers including the 
president. During the recent negotiations 
before the conciliation officer, compromise 
proposals were accepted by the representa- 
tives of both parties as a basis of settle- 
ment, but they were rejected by the union 
membership by a secret ballot. The later 
alternative proposals of each party were 
unsatisfactory to the other. 

The issues in the dispute between the 
parties before the Board are time and 
one half the day rate for the early night 
period and the removal of or decrease in 
what are regarded as restrictive practices. 
The union representatives considered that 
the union members are adamant in their 
demands for time and one half the day 
rate for the early night period. The repre- 
sentatives of the association were firm in 


their stand that they could not consider 
an increase in their wage costs unless 
restrictions on mechanical equipment were 
removed, the size of the gangs reduced 
and the sling loads increased. For the 
immediate award of time and one half 
the day rate for the night period the em- 
ployers’ association offered alternate pro- 
posals. 

1. (a) For ships over 500 tons net: a 

basic gang would be employed of 26 
men. The sling load would be 1,500 
Ibs. Free and unrestricted use of 
mechanical equipment. 
(b) For ships under 500 tons net: a 
basic gang of 18 men. Sling load would 
be 1,100 lbs. Free and unrestricted 
use of mechanical equipment. 


OR 
2. Rates of pay and conditions of work 
applying in the port of Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. 

For the progressive receipt by the union 
of time and one half for night work through 
a three-year agreement the employers’ 
association offered two alternative pro- 
posals. 

1. If given free and unrestricted use of 
mechanical equipment: 

Ships over 500 tons net: 





Gang Sling Load Daily Rate Night Rate 
LOST 2 a MA SA ee ey 32 1,200 1.80 2.00 
19D cic S evel. Veale ened eee 30 1,300 1.80 B25 
LODO pant eas bah eae eee 28 1,400 1.80 2.50) 
LO GOue aretha eer eee eee 26 1,500 1.80 2.70 
Ships under 500 tons net and CNR Coastal Boats: 
LODE Eee ed ke oe Zi 800 1.80 2.00 
ODS 4 Shae ce ele eer hee 20 900 1.80 220 
DO sitere ai tei tense cree «vie 19 1,000 1.80 2.50 
TOGO RE She a Ri a 18 1,100 1.80 2.70 


Note: Paper Operations would not be included in above. 


2. A three-year agreement embodying 
the Halifax Agreement in its entirety ex- 
cept for number of men in gangs, sling 


loads and wage rate which would be as 
set out below: 


POST MES eh at ay 32 1,200 1.80 2.00 

[OSB ers ene 28 1,450 1.84-+.08* 2.294 .08* 
O50 aiacnss cis a, ve 25 1,700 1.88-+.16 2.58+.16 
TOGO TAS clea a ee 21 2,000 1.92423 DSS cb oe 


*The $1.84 daily rate and the 


$2.29 night rate would be paid direct to the 


men, the 


-08 would be paid into a jointly-controlled welfare fund. 
So Se ea i ee 


The union executive’s proposal in return i 
for time and one half the day rate for 
handling general cargo between the hours 
of 7 p.m. and 8 am. was: 

1. In discharging or loading vessels not 

in excess of 500 tons net, the weight 


In discharging or loading vessels in 
excess of 500 tons net, the weight of 
the sling load shall not exceed 1,200 
lbs. for a basic gang of 30 men. Free 
and unrestricted use of mechanical 
equipment shall be permitted. 


of the sling load shall not exceed 
800 lbs. for a basic gang of 21 men. 
Free and unrestricted use of mechan- 
ical equipment shall be permitted. 
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The union representatives supported 
their claim by contending that time and 
one half the day rate for night work is 
tending to become the prevalent pattern 


in industry. In support of the practices 
which the employers regard as restrictive 
they emphasized the complicated nature 
of the work of unloading and _ loading 
general cargo in St. John’s under existing 
conditions. These complications stem from 
the variety and kind of cargo, the wharf 
facilities, particular local methods, the in- 
herent need for restrictions, condition and 
layout of sheds and the nature of the 
shedding operations as compared with 
shedding operations in other ports. These 
complications weaken the effect of com- 
parisons between St. John’s and other ports 
where waterfront conditions and problems 
are dissimilar. Recognizing the difficulty 
of generalizations when dealing with dif- 
ferent employers with different premises, 
the union representatives contended that 
the premises in the main are inefficient and 
contribute to the uneconomic ‘handling of 
cargo; that mechanical equipment would 
be unusable in sheds other than the Furness 
Withy sheds. Even limited use in these 
other sheds would lead to confusion. Among 


TotalGang Hold 


PAGOUPeaT erste Lome s. 14 6 
etic a XM fae ae RO eda 20 o 
Wormer fo OOlew. senor Ales vs e.ere 20 6 
St. John’s—double ......... 32 8 
SOMME Pel g clare Beis se 98 6 


the reasons necessitating present size of 
gangs are conditions of sheds with unavoid- 
able blocking of alley ways, nature of 
cargo with several types of articles for 
several consignees often in the sling loads, 
requiring different places in the shed. The 
union representatives stressed that they 
were not opposed to use of mechanical 
equipment but that the waterfront is not 
ready for 1t as planned by the employers. 

The employers’ association representa- 
tives stated their ready willingness to accede 
to the union request for time and one 
half the day rate for night work, if suit- 
able changes in limitations on (a) the num- 
ber of men employed in the discharge of 
cargo (b) the weight of the sling load and 
(c) the use of mechanical equipment. They 
argued that in all their offers except one 
the changes in limitations requested were 
less favourable than in the ports of Halifax, 
Montreal and Corner Brook where the use 
of mechanical equipment is unrestricted 
and the size of the gangs and the weight 
of the sling loads are: 


Deck Skids Shore Gang Sling Load 
33 4 1,500 
3 9 2,000 
3 10 1,500-2,200 
4. 4 16 1,200 
4 2, 9 800 


*Reduced to 6 in handling 1,200 lbs. of cargo. 


The employers’ representatives expressed 
alarm at the evident decreases in tonnage 
being handled in the port of St. John’s as 
a result of the diversion of imports to other 
ports in Newfoundland, especially Port 
aux Basques. They feel the whole future 
of St. John’s as a distributing centre and 
as a seaport is at stake. They are also 
alarmed by the high costs of handling 
cargo in St. John’s in view of the com- 
petitive summer freight rates of the Cana- 
dian National Railways. These high costs, 
they contended, are a major factor in 
the decline of tonnage of imports coming 
into St. John’s. They cited the withdrawal 
from the trade in 1956 of the Constantine 
Service because of the high and uneconomic 
operating costs, after building up to full 
cargoes and using British ships. Another 
company took one ship from the trade and 
may be forced to withdraw another. In 
brief, the main contention of the employers’ 
representatives was that the shipping com- 
panies face a financial crisis in their opera- 
tions in St. John’s. They maintain that in 
the interest of all concerned and of the 
port, mechanical equipment must be freely 
available for use as considered feasible, so 
that employers will have incentives to im- 
prove the efficiency of their premises; 
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increase in sling loads is essential and 
reduction in gangs mandatory. 


Time and One Half 


The Board accepts the logic of the union 
argument that time and one half the day 
rate for night work is increasingly becom- 
ing the pattern in industry. It is paid 
at Halifax for similar work and at Montreal 
for deepsea longshoring. But increases in 
wages are so inextricably tied with condi- 
tions and practices of work that they can 
scarcely be separated. The demand under 
these conditions cannot be considered in 
isolation or on any theoretical basis but 
against the traditional background of work- 
ing practices. Both parties agreed that 
these practices are basic bargaining weapons. 
Use of Mechanical Equipment 

Free and unrestricted use of mechanical 
equipment is permitted in the three ports 
referred to the Board for comparative 
purposes; Halifax, Montreal and Corner 
Brook. The union representatives affirmed 
their agreement in principle with the use 
of mechanical equipment but queried its 
applicability in sheds other than the Furness 
Withy under existing conditions. As its 
applicability or feasibility is primarily the 
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responsibility of the employers, the Board 
is of the opinion that free and unrestricted 
use should be permitted. 


Size of Gangs 

The union regards the existing sizes of 
gangs and weights of sling loads as funda- 
mental conditions of work based on long 
experience and existing local conditions and 
are subject at best only to moderate change. 
Their basic fear underlying any changes 
in these working conditions appears to be 
unemployment of its members. 

Traditionally a single gang working a 
steamer hatch must consist of at least 21 
men exclusive of the assorter and the fore- 
man. The number of men working at a 
hatch cannot be increased without “doubling 
up”, that is, using a double gang of 32 
men exclusive of assorter and foreman. 
The Board shares the view of the com- 
mittee of investigation of 1940 that “the 
rigidity of existing rules prevents adjust- 
ments in the number of men working at 
a hatch according to the size of the steamer 
or the particular job in hand, in the manner 
possible under union rules in other North 
Atlantic ports, like Halifax. We are satisfied 
that work could frequently be done effi- 
ciently and safely with fewer men even 
with existing facilities and that rules 
regarding the size of gangs are more restric- 
tive here than elsewhere.” The Board is 
convinced that the size of the gangs can 
and should be reduced especially in the 
case of the double gang where the extra 
man on deck, not used in other ports, 
appears unnecessary and other reductions 
are feasible. The report of the trade dis- 
pute board of 1942 which the Union regards 
as establishing the charter of working con- 
ditions along the St. John’s waterfront 
expressed no view on this point. Since no 
evidence was produced to indicate the dis- 
satisfaction of employers with existing 
gangs, it simply followed the current prac- 
tice. 

In expressing this general view, the Board 
is cognizant of the relationship between 
the conditions of the premises and the size 
of gangs required to work the hatch, sort 
out the cargo and perform the other func- 
tions required of the longshoremen. Con- 
ditions of premises leading to inefficiency 
of work attribute to the relatively low 
productivity of longshore labour in St. 
John’s and the relatively higher labour 
costs of handling cargo, as well as the size 
of the gangs. In short, the increased costs 
of handling cargo in St. John’s cannot, in 
the opinion of the Board, be attributed 
solely to union practices regarding size of 
gangs. It is questionable whether in actual 
practice under existing conditions the size 
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of the gang, where the double gang is now 
used, can be reduced at certain premises 
below 28 without further loss of produc- 
tivity. But the employers should be able 
to reduce gangs as conditions warrant and 
improvements are made. 


Weight of Sling Load 

The weight of a sling load for a single 
gang was increased from 500 to 800 lbs. 
and for a double gang from 1,000 to 1,200 
lbs. in 1942 by the trade dispute board 
and has been unchanged since that date. 
That board based its decision on what it 
considered fair under all circumstances, 
especially the facilities of the port and, 
apparently, on the predominant practices 
of the port of Liverpool. The union objec- 
tions to changes in weight of sling loads 
are fear of increased unemployment, fear 
of men being overworked under pressure 
and the inadequacy of existing premises 
which would lead to confusion for which 
the union would be blamed. The Board, 
cognizant of the fact that substantial 
changes in sling loads would necessitate 
improvements in working conditions and 
organization at most premises, is of the 
opinion that the weight of the sling loads 
could be increased without physical hard- 
ship to the men and with increased effi- 
ciency and more rapid despatch of ships. 
The consequences to smooth operations are 
the responsibility of the employers. 


Recommendations 

The Board is very conscious of the rela- 
tionship between tranquil and efficient long- 
shore operation to the future of St. John’s 
as a distributing centre and a seaport, 
especially in view of the proposed new 
harbour development. The issues with their 
implications and social ramifications are of 
vital importance to the whole community 
as well as to the parties involved in the 
dispute. The Board is convinced that in 
the relatively near future the port of St. 
John’s must approach the working condi- 
tions of the port of Halifax, if it is to 
maintain its economic importance. The 
confidential information placed before the 
Board indicates the financial crisis facing 
the shipping companies and the need for 
more economic handling of cargo and 
quicker despatch of ships. The reduction 
or elimination of certain working practices 
will reduce costs and enable employers to 
be free to embark upon the improvements 
in facilities and working conditions, which 
are equally, if not more, essential to reduce 
costs of unloading and loading. On the 
other hand it is not reasonable in view of 
historic and present conditions to expect 
the union to abandon overnight their 


cherished and long-established working prin- 
ciples and habits. Changes must in the 


1. Free and unrestricted use of mechan- 
ical equipment. 


opinion ab the Board, be phased in. 2. The signing of a three-year agreement 
The logic of the arguments presented to embodying the Halifax Agreement in 
the Board as well as the logic of all the its entirety except for the number of 
circumstances surrounding this dispute have men in gangs, sling loads and wage 
led the Board to recommend the following: rates as set out below: 
Year Gang Sling Load Daily Rate Night Rate 
LUE pel eg aoe a ea 28 1,450 1.84-++ .08* 2.76-+ .08 
or or 
1.92 2.84 
US See Cy ae ee 25 1,700 1.88-+ .16 2.82-+ .16 
or or 
2.04 2.96 
Omar ees hg rs Bh or eek o« Zl 2,000 1.92+-+ .23 2.88-+ .23 
or or 
lt) Sold 


*Note 1. Under the Halifax Agreement the $1.84 daily rate is paid directly to the 
men and the .08c is paid into a jointly-controlled welfare fund. As there is no welfare fund 
at present in St. John’s, the Board leaves it open to mutual agreement whether the Halifax 
practice will be followed or the $1.92 be paid directly to the men. The same applies to the 


night rate payments. 





TNote 2. The current Halifax day rate is $1.92 plus 23 cents paid into the welfare fund. 


The Board is aware of the heavy burden 
imposed upon the employers by the initia- 
tion under existing conditions of the Halifax 
Agreement but it is a burden which, as they 
have indicated by their proposals, they 
are prepared to undertake. 

Mr. Daly, nominee of the bargaining 
agent, though agreeing with the body of the 
report, feels he cannot support the recom- 
mendations providing for a_ three-year 
agreement. He proposes to submit a 
minority report. 


(Sgd.) M. O. Moraan, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) M. G. Datton, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


The immediate cause of the dispute was 
the failure of the employers and the union 
to negotiate a renewal of the collective 
agreement which expired on April 30, 1958, 


Year Gang 

MOD Swen ate kens as othe 28 men 
UGG CO er ya ae ev 25 men 
DO GAN aad. debe koutou its cad’ 21 men 


I would agree with a “phasing in” of 
reduced gangs if this was to be negotiated 
between the parties, in the light of all the 
other circumstances, existing and antici- 
pated. But, in view of changing conditions 
along the St. John’s waterfront and par- 
ticularly in view of the harbour develop- 
ment project now in the early stages of 
implementation, I do not think it right 
that the Board should make recommenda- 
tions which, if accepted, would bind the 
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an agreement governing the wages and 
working conditions of some 900 longshore- 
men in the port of St. John’s. 

The basic points at issue are: the union 
is requesting the payment of time and one- 
half for early night and late night periods; 
the Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited is countering with a demand for 
changes in the gang system, an increase 
in the slingload, and the free and unres- 
tricted use of mechanical equipment in 
return for granting the increased wage 
asked for these night periods. 

While agreeing with the body of the 


’ report filed in this matter by the majority 


the Board (the chairman and Capt. Dal- 
ton), I find myself unable to accept or 
agree with their recommendations. In addi- 
tion to recommending the free and unres- 
tricted use of mechanical equipment (with 
which I agree), they recommend imple- 
mentation of the Halifax Agreement, to 
be “phased in” over a three year period 
as follows: 


Slingload Day Rate Night Rate 
1,450 lbs. $1.92 $2.84 
1,700 lbs. $2.04 $2.96 
2,000 lbs. $2.15 $3.11 


employers and the union to a three-year 
scheme of reorganization at this time. In 
my opinion, the parties should be free 
to negotiate yearly while harbour develop- 
ment plans are progressing. As circum- 
stances along the waterfront alter and as 
new operating patterns become established 
and defined, both sides will be in a better 
position to evaluate the effects of these 
changing conditions and to work out an 
agreement accordingly. For these reasons, 
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I do not think it feasible now for the 
Board to make recommendations of such a 
nature, with implications extending so far 
into the future. 

As an alternative to the recommendations 
of my colleagues on the Board, I would 
submit the following recommendations 
which I sincerely believe could be used to 
effect an immediate settlement of the 
dispute, enabling the parties to conclude 
a one-year agreement and leaving them 
free to review the circumstances existing 
longshore a year hence. 


My recommendations are as follows: 


1. Free and unrestricted use of mechan- 
ical equipment. 

2. For ships over 500 tons: a gang of 28 
men, a slingload of 1,350 lbs., an hourly 
rate of pay of $1.80 for day work and $2.70 
per hour for early and late night work. 

3. For ships under 500 tons and all 
C.N.R. vessels (except Random and vessels 
of her type): a gang of 21 men, a slingload 
of 950 lbs., an hourly rate of $1.80 for 
day work and $2.70 per hour for early and 
late night work. 

(Sgd.) L. DALEY, 
Member. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 
Owen Sound Transportation Company, Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Conciliation Board appointed in the 
above matter, consisting of His Honour 
Judge W. 8. Lane of Picton, The Honour- 
able Walter E. Harris of Markdale, and 
Hary Simon of Toronto, has met the parties 
at the City of Toronto on Friday, June 138, 
1958. 

The parties were represented as follows: 
For the Employer— 

Ivor Wagner, President, 
W. W. Barnard, Vice-President and 
General Manager. 
For the Unon— 
McLaughlin, Representative, 
Alfred Bennett, 
Ray Doucet. 

The case on behalf of the union was con- 
ducted by Mr. McLaughlin and on behalf 
of the company by Mr. Wagner. 

The issues referred to this Board are as 
follows: reduction of work week to 40 hours, 
wage increase, contract setting a basic man- 
ning scale for ships, a request for eight 





During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District, and the Owen Sound 
Transportation Company Limited, Owen 
Sound, Ont. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
| of Judge W. S. Lane, Picton, Ont., who 
was appointed by the Minister on the 
7 Joint recommendation of the other two 
1 members, the Hon. Walter E. Harris, Q.C, 
1 Markdale, Ont., and Harold Simon, 
Toronto, nominees of the Company and 
Union respectively. 

‘ The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 
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statutory holidays and premium pay for 
time worked on them, unrestricted vacation 
pay, request for unbroken meal hour, request 
for meal and room allowance ashore, loss of 
personal belongings and a contract for com- 
pensation therefor. These issues were 
thoroughly canvassed by the union in their 
brief, and were met individually by the 
company’s presentation. All have a cost 
impact upon the company’s operations and, 
therefore, must be termed as monetary. 

The union took the position, basically, 
that this company was so far behind the 
position of seamen operating on the Great 
Lakes in their wages and in their general 
conditions of work that a comparison was 
not really possible. They took the position 
that even to compare them against the 
present situation of the general lake car- 
riers under Canadian registry before the last 
negotiations was almost impossible due to 
the great discrepancy, but if there is any 
improvement to the employees of the regu- 
lar lake carriers after the current negotia- 
tions, which incidentally now has been 
reported, the situation would only be that 
much worse. The union took the position 
that it was not open to the company at this 
stage to say that they could not meet pre-- 
vailing conditions, because there was no 
responsibility upon the employees to sub- 
sidize the operation of this company by 
accepting low wages and unreasonable work- 
ing conditions. 

The company, of course, took the position 
that their operation was not at all compar- 
able to the general lake carriers, that the 
employees of these ships were in no wise 
competing with the lake carriers and that 


any wage increase or cost which would add 
to the labour cost would undoubtedly force 
this company to cease its operations. They 
felt, therefore, that they were in no position 
now to make any real concession on any of 
the issues before the Board because of this 
serious situation. In effect, they state, this 
company is not able to pay the increases 
asked or, for that matter, any substantial 
increases at this time and remain operative. 


In the light of this situation, therefore, it 
becomes necessary for our Board to consider 
the economic situation as it applies to this 
company and to its employees. The com- 
pany filed with the Board its financial state- 
ment, and the statement is a matter of 
substantial interest to us at this time. There 
is no doubt, in the first place, that this 
company is not insolvent, but it is also true 
that there is a substantial bond indebtedness 
running in excess of half a million dollars 
which must be met. It is significant that 
this bond indebtedness is a result of steam- 
ship purchases or new building of ships 
which took place in 1946 and 1950. These 
ships cost somewhat over a million dollars 
to construct. In addition, there is an older 
ship which is carried at a value of some 
$78,000.00. Consequently, without going into 
particulars of the assets of the company, we 
are dealing here with an operation involving 
substantially over a million dollars which, 
according to the financial statement of the 
company, produces only a net profit of 
fifteen thousand odd dollars. The break- 
down of this statement, which showed the 
operational position of the three ships as it 
applied to the various runs, seemed impor- 
tant to us. The ferry ship, which is on the 
Manitoulin run continuously, showed a 
profit in its operation according to the oper- 
ating statement of $139,563.61, whereas the 
other two ships which are basically on the 
Sault Ste. Marie and North Channel run 
showed operating deficits of $15,723.82 and 
$49,768.73. Added to this, the shed opera- 
tion which must, of course, be carried in the 
general operation showed a loss of $2,847.08, 
leaving a net position on operations of 
somewhat better than $95,000.00. It is 
important in this connection to remember 
that this net position includes the subsidy 
which is paid to have this North Channel 
run caried on of $100,000.00, and it is also 
significant as we have stated that this is 
only an operating statement and does not 
carry in its account the general statement of 
the company which reduces this operating 
surplus to a net surplus, when all 
charges necessarily made are considered, of 
$15,141.19. Of course, here again we must re- 
member the depreciation claim of $80,495.51, 


which appears to be rather large but which 
is in that amount by reason of the retire- 
ment of the bond issue. In addition, this 
statement does not reflect the possible 
impact of the new bridge at Mackinaw 
which could be very serious. We under- 
stand, although this was not a matter of 
evidence but merely conjecture on the hear- 
ing, that business this year is not as good as 
formerly. It will, therefore, be seen that 
this company with a substantial fixed 
liability would have very considerable diffi- 
culty in meeting a generally increased wage 
bill, but by the same token the employees 
are not responsible to see that the capital 
replacements of the company are paid at 
their expense out of operations. If we write 
off this whole depreciation, it would not be 
proper, but even if we do not we end up 
with a profit statement which would be 
substantially under $100,000.00 and that 
certainly is not a particularly healthy posi- 
tion for any company’s operation with the 
investment that is present here. We, there- 
fore, have in assessing the situation to bear 
in mind this company’s difficulties in main- 
taining this operation, and at the same time 
we must remember the effect upon its 
employees if it should be found that the 
cost involved in the payment of its help 
should force the operation to come to a 
stop. I think it 1s necessary for us to con- 
sider, too, the report of another board of 
conciliation which was dealing with the 
Lake Carriers’ Association to which we have 
refered above. It’s true that a settlement 
has not been reached on the basis of this 
report, and to that extent it is not setting 
out a situation which defines the working 
conditions, and it may be that as a result 
of the negotiations had on the basis of this 
report that something different will evolve 
than is set out in it. At the same time, we 
must remember that it is not likely that 
anything less than this report will be agreed 
upon. 

We think that it is important insofar as 
the 40 hour week is concerned in particular. 
The week worked here is on the basis of a 
56 hour week as is the case in the other 
lake cariers. The financial situation of this 
company and the general lake carriers was 
completely different. The lake carriers find 
themselves in prospective difficulty but not 
immediate difficulty as is the case with 
this company. After considering this issue, 
we do not see how it is possible for this 
company to reduce its scheduled hours. 
The comparables of the lake carriers’ Associ- 
ation have not reduced their hours by 
agreement as yet and there is no recom- 
mendation so far as we know that it be 
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so reduced, although there has been a recom- 
mendation for special monetary provisions 
to somewhat alleviate the long hours 
worked. We, therefore, do not feel, in 
spite of the fact that we recognize that sea- 
men do work extra long hours as compared 
to industry and that seamen on the Great 
Lakes work longer than do seamen in some 
other parts of the world, that we can at 
this stage make a recomendation reducing 
the hours as requested. We do not feel that 
we can add to the costs of operation of 
this company any sum which would con- 
template payment for hours worked over 
forty, even though that payment be post- 
poned to the end of the navigation season. 
It still remains a matter of cost which this 
company can ill afford to pay. This is 
a majority recommendation of the Chair- 
man and Mr. Harris. Mr. Simon would 
dissent. He feels that, as set out in the 
union’s brief, seamen in some other British 
Commonwealth countries are on a five day 
week as they are in the United States and 
that it is a must that the work week be 
reduced to a forty hour, five day week 
based upon the New Zealand formula. This 
New Zealand formula contemplates that at 
the end of the navigation season each 
employee would be paid in a lump sum the 
accumulated amount which would be owing 
to him for hours worked over and above 
the forty hour week during the term of his 
employment. 

This Board proposes to deal next with the 
manning scale. The majority of the Board, 
after hearing the representations of both 
parties, do not feel that the manning scale 
‘case was made out here by the union. This, 
in our opinion, is a demand which, while it 
may be justified in the general lake carrier 
trade, is a demand which does not particu- 
larly affect this company. There was no 
evidence brought before us that these 
ships were undermanned and we feel that 
there is no reason for us here to add to the 
operative costs of setting up a special man- 
ning scale for this operation. Mr. Simon 
dissents and would feel that there should be 
@ manning scale set as requested in the 
union demands. 


The next issue with which we propose to 
deal is that of personal belongings. The 
demand was for an artificial amount which 
it was felt was more than any of the 
unlicensed personnel would have on board 
ship at the time of any possible disaster, 
and while the company was not averse to 
guaranteeing to the employee his loss, they 
did not feel that they could make a blanket 
guarantee which under certain  circum- 
stances would be only a premium payment. 
The Board unanimously have felt that we 
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should recomend that employees should be 
required to register their belongings when 
going on board ship and that the company 
should guarantee the employee against loss 
of those articles in case of marine disaster. 

The next issue is that of room and meal 
allowance. The Board here, after hearing 
the position of the parties, have felt that 
the meal allowance here was inadequate. 
The old allowance was 75¢ per meal and 
$3.00 per room. We feel that this should 
be increased to $1.60 per meal and $4.00 per 
room. This should not be a serious item 
from this company’s standpoint because of 
the particular operation, but we feel that 
they should be made on this basis in spite 
of the extra cost involved. 


The next issue is vacation pay. The 
union here asks for unrestricted vacation 
pay, and the union has asked that any 
employee who is discharged for cause during 
the navigation season shall be paid. They 
have asked for the deletion, in fact, of 
Section (c) of Clause 8 on Vacation Pay, 
and the basic reason is that they take the 
position that anyone who is discharged 
during the season should be entitled to his 
vacation pay which he has earned during the 
part of the year that he has been in the 
employ of the company. The request here 
has substantial merit because vacation pay 
is not something that is given to an em- 
ployee, it is something which he earns. The 
Board, therefore, feel that we must recom- 
mend to the company that in this instance 
they should write in a clause which would 
allow an employee discharged during the 
season pay for the portion of his vacation 
pay which he has earned during the 
term or part of the year that he has worked 
for the company. To cut him off on the 
basis of discharge on any ground leads to 
capricious exercise of authority and even 
though the situation may justify a particular 
discharge it does seem unfair that a man 
loses something by it that he may already 
have earned. This recommendation, there- 
fore, IS unanimous. 

The Board after considering the issue of 
statutory holidays do not feel that we can 
make a recommendation on this which 
could be worked out. If we made any 
recommendation dealing with this matter, 
it becomes a straight question of pay, and 
while we recognize that statutory holidays 
are in principle a guarantee given the 
employee against an enforced layoff, that 
cannot take place here because under no 
circumstances can these ships stop in their 
scheduled runs to observe the holiday and, 
therefore, the employee is not laid off. He, 
therefore, has his opportunity to earn and 
in fact does earn hig regular wage. We 





would feel differently about this were it 
possible for the company to take alternative 
days off and give the men time, then if 
they had to work them they should be 
forced to give extra pay, but that is not 
a possible solution and if we made a recom- 
mendation as requested it would become 
one of penalty or one of automatic wage 
increase, which is not too obvious to the 
employees. The majority of the Board, 
therefore, feel that we cannot at this stage 
make a recommendation on this issue. Mr. 
Simon dissents. He feels that, as in indus- 
try, the employees should be paid for their 
time for those holidays which the men are 
required to work. 

That brings us to the issue of wages. This, 
as in the case of all conciliations, is the 
major issue involved here. We must recog- 
nize the financial difficulties of the company 
in making our conclusions here. We must 
also recognize the justice of the men’s posi- 
tion when they find themselves so far short 
of the other lake carriers in their pay. We 
must remember that this company has no 
right to expect the men to subsidize its 
operation. At the same time, we must 
remember that to give too large an increase 
will almost certainly cut off the prospect of 
employment with this company. It may be 
that some people will say that if the com- 
pany can’t pay normal wages it should not 
operate. In many instances, that argument 
is valid. On the other hand, with a deflated 
economy such as appears to be the situation 
now, it would not be a service to the em- 
ployees themselves for us to make recom- 
mendations which would result in the 
curtailment or stoppage of employment. The 
men here who seek employment with this 
company by and large are local people of 
the district from which these ships operate. 
The employment to them is_ valuable 
because of this situation. The labour pool 
is not prejudiced, therefore, by wages which 
to the national standard might appear to be 
low. To cut off this employment would 


have serious repercussions upon the local 
situation and is not by any means desirable 
in spite of the fact that all of us must 
recognize that the wages here are not too 
satisfactory. In arriving at a conclusion or 
a recommendation, therefore, we must bring 
up a recommendation which will allow the 
company to operate and provide the 
employment which is desirable and yet 
contemplate such a wage as will meet the 
necessities of the persons employed. To this 
end, therefore, we are prepared to recom- 
mend that there be an increase of eleven 
dollars ($11.00) per month to the unlicensed 
personnel. While we recognize that this 
increase is not too satisfactory, we feel that 
it is the best that the company can hope to 
do in the light of its present financial diffi- 
culties. In our opinion, if this company be 
required to do more, it will result in the 
not too distant future in the folding up of 
the operation and thereby a withdrawal of 
the employment from those persons in the 
Owen Sound district who seek employment 
with this company. This would be un- 
fortunate both from the standpoint of the 
operators and from the standpoint of the 
employees. 


Dissents 


Mr. Simon dissents from this point of 
view. He does not share the apprehension 
of the Chairman and Mr. Harris. He feels 
that this company will be able to operate 
in spite of the increased costs involved in 
his recommendation and he, therefore, 
would in place of the wage recommendation 
set by the majority of the Board recommend 
that there be an increase of twenty-four 
dollars ($24.00) per month to the unlicensed 
personnel. 

(Sgd.) Wiurrp S. Lang, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Harry Simon, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) W. KE. Harris, 
Member. 





Agree to Let Health-Welfare Benefits Run 6 Months after Layoff 


Health and welfare benefits of wholesale and warehouse workers in New York City 
will be safeguarded, in the event they lose their jobs, for a period of six months after 
they become unemployed, under a new labour-management plan. Under the old plan’s 
rules, workers lost their protection after 60 days. 

Workers affected by the plan are members of District 65, Retail, Wholesale and 


Department Store Union. 


The joint board of trustees set up t 
appropriated $50,000 from the total reserves 


0 control the employer-financed plan has 
of the regular fund of more than $10,000,000 


to guarantee that idle workers and their families would retain their rights to medical 
care, hospitalization, death and burial benefits for as long as six months after a worker 


becomes idle. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Shipping Federation of British Columbia 


and 


International Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 


The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with the matters in dispute between 
the above-cited parties was composed of 
F. E. Harrison, Chairman, George Home, 
nominee of the union, and George Robson, 
nominated by the Federation. 

The dispute relates to wages and working 
conditions affecting longshoremen employed 
at the ports of Vancouver, New Westminster, 
Victoria, Chemainus and Port Alberni in 
the Province of British Columbia. It arose 
over the failure of the parties concerned to 
reach a mutually satisfactory agreement for 
renewals of the contracts, five in number 
(Exhibit 2), which expired on April 30, 1958. 
Altogether there are approximately sixteen 
hundred (1600) regular employees and 
four hundred (400) casuals at the ports 
mentioned. 

Efforts were made to reconcile the dif- 
ferences between the parties through the 
good offices of the Federal Department of 
Labour officials. Several of the items under 
dispute were tentatively accepted by the 
representatives of the Federation and the 
Union but for others of the salient requests 
for changes in the expired agreements no 
mutually satisfactory solution could be 
found. 

At the first sittings of the Board the 
interested parties were represented as 
follows :— 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (Locals 501, 502, 503, 504, 
and 508) and Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia, Vancouver. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 
C. G. Robson and George Home, both 


bers, 
of Vancouver, nominees of the Federation 
and Union respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by 


the Chairman and Mr. Robson. The 
minority report was submitted by Mr. 
Home. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 
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International Longshoremen’s and 
W arehousemen’s Union 


(Locals 501, 502, 603, 604 and 608):— 
W. Henderson, Vancouver, B.C. Chairman; 
L. Lobinsky, New Westminister, B.C., 
L. Mackie, Port, Alberni;. BC. retin: 
Chemainus, B.C., R. Smith, Vancouver B.C., 
C. Richards, Victoria, B.C., V. Woodford, 
Vancouver, B.C., committee members; 
K. Bjarnason, Vancouver, B.C., statistician. 

Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bea:— Captain George E. McKee, Chair- 
man; EH. P. Barr, Union Steamship Company 
of New Zealand Ltd.; E. T. Clendenning, 
Empire Shipping Co. Ltd.; J. F. Laidlaw, 
Empire Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; R. M. 
Mather, Seaboard Shipping Co., Ltd.; J. S. 
McAndrew, Terminal Dock & Warehouse 
Co. Ltd.; G. L. Smith, Anglo-Canadian 
Shipping Co. Ltd.; N. P. Smith, Canadian 
Blue Star Line Ltd.; R. McRae, Canadian 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd.; H. Harrison, Furness- 
Withy & Co. Ltd. 

The union representatives submitted a 
brief (Exhibit 1) which sets forth their 
demands for changes in the provisions of the 
expired contracts, numbering fifteen items, 
while the Shipping Federation in its brief 
(Exhibit 4) requested approximately twenty- 
five modifications, many of them of a minor 
nature. 

Following those presentations, the Board 
suggested that the parties should resume 
joint conferences in an endeavour to reach 
a mutually satisfactory agreement of the 
matters at issue. This proposal was readily 
accepted by them and, as a result, several 
items were tentatively agreed upon but only 
if others left unsettled were finally resolved. 
Upon some of the important matters, such 
as wages, pensions and hours of work, no 
satisfactory basis of settlement could be 
found. 

The Board then proceeded to hold further 
sittings at which both parties were repre- 
sented. Additional submissions, both writ- 
ten and oral, were received. Factual 
briefs and exhibits were presented and each 
party was afforded full opportunity to 
answer and coment upon representations 
put forward by the other. 

The recommendations of the Board with 
respect to the matters at issue are as 
follows :— 
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1. Common Agreement 

That the parties adopt the suggestion that 
there be one agreement in place of the 
present five separate contracts; that in order 
to bring this about the general clauses and 
working conditions of the present agree- 
ments be made uniform insofar as all five 
Locals are concerned; that provision be 
made in the one agreement for scheduling, 
under the heading of each respective Local, 
any mutually acceptable differences in local 
practices. 
2. Vacations With Pay 

It is recommended that the present vaca- 
tion plan for the Deepsea Longshoremen be 
replaced by the following :— 

(a) for service of less than 2 years, 
vacation and vacation pay to be 
set forth in the recently passed but 
not yet proclaimed Federal Annual 
Vacations Act, viz. 2%. Provided, 
however, that no employee of less 
than two years’ service shall receive 
less than he would have been en- 
titled to under the “Vacations with 


Pay” provisions of the expired 
contracts. 
(b) for service of 2 years or more but 


less than 10 years, vacations and 
vacation pay to be as set forth in 
the Act refered to in (a) above, 
viz. 4%. 

(c) for service of 10 years or more but 
less than 15 years, vacation pay to 
be at 5% of annual earnings. 

(d) for service of 15 years or more 
vacation pay to be at 6% of annual 
earnings. 

3. Paid Holidays 

So far as the Board is able to ascertain 
nowhere in the stevedoring industry are 
employees receiving pay for statutory holi- 
days when no work is performed. Under the 
circumstances, the Board does not consider 
that this request of the union should be 
granted. 

We recommend, however, that the clause 
“Holidays” of Section 6, Schedule “A”, as 
contained in the present Vancouver contract, 
should be retained in the proposed new 
agreement. 

4. Pensions 

That the representatives of the employers 
and the union enter into negotiations with- 
out delay on the question of pensions. Fail- 
ing satisfactory progress being made by 
March 1, 1959, application may be made by 
either of the parties concerned to deal with 
the matter under Section 22, Subsection 2 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. Any agreement reached 
by the parties on the matter of pensions or 


recomendations made by a Conciliation 
Board shall not be incorporated as part of 
the collective agreement between the parties. 
5. Wages 


It is recommended that an increase of 
ten (10) cents per hour be applied to the 
various classes of labour mentioned in the 
expired contracts from the date of this 
report. 

6. Other Matters 

It is the opinion of the Board that the 
other matters raised by the respective par- 
ties, most of which are highly technical and 
complementary one with the other, should 
be adjusted on a mutually satisfactory 
basis by way of joint conferences between 
the parties. This procedure has resulted 
in mutually satisfactory solutions of similar 
problems in the past and we therefore 
recomend that it be followed in the present 
instance. 

7. Duration 

That an agreement be entered into 
between the Shipping Federation of British 
Columbia and the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (locals 
501, 502, 503, 504 and 508) for a period of 
one year from May 1, 1958, and to expire 
on April 30, 1959. 

The Board is pleased to report that har- 
monious relations have existed between the 
parties to this proceeding over a long period 
of years and that the hearings were con- 
ducted in an atmosphere of friendly co- 
operation, indicating a desire to reach 
agreement and to understand the problems 
affecting both parties. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sgd.) F. KE. Harrison, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) C. G. Rosson, 
Member. 
Minority Report 

I recomend the following: 

Wages: The Union’s request was for a 24% 
increase, equal to 614¢ per hour. I would 
recomend an increase of .18¢ per hour, 
approximately 6.5%, retroactive to Ist May, 
1958. 

Hours of Work: I recommend that Schedule 
“A” Section 12, sub-sections (a) and (c) be 
amended by deleting the words “nine hours” 
and substituting “eight hours”. This would 
make provision for the eight-hour work day. 
Minimum Work Pay: I recommend that 
Section 10, Schedule “A” be amended by 
substituting four hours (4) for the two (2) 
hours. If the ship does not arrive and the 
eangs are transferred to another ship the 
minimum will be two hours. This would 
make provision for a minimum pay for four 
hours working time. 
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Pensions: A joint committee has been dis- 
cussing a contributory pension plan for a 
period of two years without arriving at 
mutually acceptable proposals. I would 
recomend that from the pay period com- 
mencing September 1, 1958, a deduction of 
4% of total wages be taken from each 
employee and from subsequent pay periods, 
as the employees’ share of a contributory 
pension plan—as a start on a plan which 
contains the following principles: 
1. The employers to make contributions 
at least equal to employees’ to such 
a plan. 
2. The plan to be jointly administered. 
3. Full information to be available to 
both groups of contributors. 


Vacations With Pay: I recomend that vaca- 
tions with pay be calculated on the follow- 
ing basis: 

1. For employees with less than 2 years’ 
service, a vacation pay and period 
equal to 3% of total earnings. 

2. For employees with 2 years’ service 
but less than 10 years: 4% of total 
earnings. 

3. For employees with 10 years’ or more 
service, 6% of total earnings. 


Paid Statutory Holidays: Clause “Holidays” 
in Section 6 of Schedule “A” as contained 
in the present Vancouver contract should 
be retained in the proposed new agreement. 
Common Agreement: That the parties 
adopt the suggestion that there be one 
Agreement in place of the present five 
separate contracts, and that in order to 
bring this about the general clauses and 
working conditions of the present contracts 
be made uniform insofar as all five Locals 
are concerned; that provision be made in 
the one Agreement for scheduling, under the 
heading of each respective Local, any mutu- 
ally acceptable differences in local practices. 

Where mutual changes cannot be obtained 
then the present working conditions for 
these separate Locals will be maintained. 
Other Matters: That other matters raised 
by the respective parties, most of which 
which are highly technical and complemen- 
tary one with the other, should be adjusted 
on a mutually satisfactory basis by way of 
joint conferences between the parties. This 
procedure has resulted in mutually satis- 
factory solutions of similar problems in the 
past and we therefore recommend that it 
be followed in the present instance. 


(Sgd.) Grorce Home, 
Member. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 
The Packers Steamship Company Limited 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 


The Board of Conciliation appointed to 
deal with the above-cited dispute consisted 
of T. R. Watt, nominee of the employer, 
E.. Hopkins, nominated by the union, and 
F. E. Harrison, Chairman. Sittings of the 
Board were held at Vancouver, B.C., com- 
mencing on June 6, 1958. 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with the dispute 
between the National 
Marine Engineers of Canada Ine. and 
The Packers Steamship Company Limited, 
Vancouver. 


The Board was under the Chairmanship 

of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 

| appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two mem- 


bers, T. R. Watt and Elwyn Hopkins, 
both of Vancouver, nominees of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 
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Association of | 





National Association of Marine Engineers 
Denis McKeown, Agent 
R. G. Greaves, President 
EK. Bjarnason, Statistician 


Packers Steamship Company Limited 
Lorne Hume, Manager of Industrial Rela- 
tions 
Robert McLennan, Assistant Manager of 
Industrial Relations 


Montague Aldous, Manager, Packers 
Steamship Company Limited 
J. A. Horne 


The dispute arose over the failure of the 
company and the union to reach a mutually 
satisfactory agreement regarding wages and 
working conditions of a renewal of the prev- 
ious contract which expired on August 31, 
1957. At the first meeting of the Board, 
with the interested parties, the union pre- 
sented a brief (Exhibit 1) which contained 





its demand for changes in the following 
clauses: 
1. Wages 
. Hours of Work 
. Overtime Rates 
. Union Recognition 
. Check-off 
. Union Hiring 


Dor Ww LO 


After receiving the various submissions, 
the Board suggested that representatives of 
the union and the company should hold 
further conferences in an effort to reconcile 
their differences. As a result of those 
conversations, tentative agreement was 
reached on all items with the exception of 
wages, hours of work and overtime rates. 


The Board has carefully considered all 
submissions and representations made on 
behalf of both parties. Full opportunities 
were afforded to representatives of the 
union and the company to present their 
views and to answer submission in opposi- 
tion. The presentations were offered to the 
Board in the form of written briefs, as well 
as oral discussions, supported by a number 
of exhibits. 


Having regard to the evidence submitted 
to the Board, it recommends as follows: 
1. Hours of Work (Leave) 

That leave should be granted upon the 

following basis: 

(a) When two six (6) hour watches are 
worked per day, leave shall be accu- 
mulated at the rate of 1.0 days for 
each day worked. 

(b) When two four (4) hour watches are 
worked per day of eight (8) hours in 
one day, leave shall be accumulated 
at the rate of 04 days for each day 
worked. 


2. Overtime 


That in payment for mechanical overtime 
an allowance of ten (10) dollars per month 
or one hundred and twenty (120) dollars 


per annum be paid to all classes of marine 
engineers employed by the company. 
3. Wages 


That the wage rates now being paid to 
the various classifications of marine engi- 
neers employed on vessels operated by The 
Packers Steamship Company Limited should 
be increased forty dollars ($40.00) per 
month from July 1, 1958. 

That on July 1, 1959, to the scheduled 
monthly wage rates shall be added any 
wage increase granted in the towboat indus- 
try to marine engineers on vessels of similar 
power class, in the first year of the then 
existing towboat contract. 

In the event that the towboat industry 
contract is concluded between the parties 
concerned for a period of two years, then on 
July 1, 1960 there shall be added to the 
monthly rate for marine engineers any wage 
increase implemented in the second year of 
the contract consummated between the 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada and the B.C. Towboat Owners’ 
Association. The new agreement between 
the union and The Packers Steamship Com- 
pany Limited should then continue in effect 
without other change in the wage structure 
for an additional twelve months, namely to 
June 30, 1961. 

4. Term of Agreement 

That the renewal agreement should be 
made for a period of two years dating from 
July 1, 1958 to July 1, 1960 subject to any 
agreement signed by the National Associa- 
tion of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
with the B.C. Towboat Owners’ Association, 
as contemplated in the recommendation on 
the question of wages. 

Cod.) Dane Warr 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Euwyn Hopkins, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 





A United States steel company violated its collective agreement with the United 
Steelworkers when it gave its scrap reclamation work to an outside firm, an impartial 


arbiter has ruled. 


In 1957, after doing scrap reclamation with its own men and equipment for six years, 


Bethlehem Steel Company gave the work to a scrap reclamation firm. The union lodged 
a grievance, contending that the Company’s action arbitrarily reduced the scope of the 
bargaining unit. When the Company agreed that the plant’s yard department constituted 
a seniority unit, the union argued, it assumed an obligation not to transfer work out of 
that unit. 

The arbiter recognized two types of issues involved in the case, the charge that 
the Company had violated obligations implied in the contract and the charge that it had 
violated express obligations. He agreed with the union that the Company violated an 
express obligation in the “local working condition” clause in the contract. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Certain of the Canadian Railways 


and 


17 Unions of Non-Operating Empioyees 


In the matter of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act and 
of a dispute 
Between: 

Canadian National Railways, 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 

Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Railway 

Company, 

Ontario Northland Railway, 

Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Rail- 

way, 

Midland Railway of Manitoba, railway 


Express Agency, Inc., hereinafter re- 
ferred to as “THE RAILWAYS” 


And: 
The bargaining agents of the non-operat- 
ing employees of the said employers, viz., 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, 


Division No. 4, Railway Employees’ De- 
partment, AF of L, 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the members of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with the dispute affecting the 17 
international and national railway labour 
organizations, representing approximately 

f 128,000 non-operating employees, and the 
Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company, 
Ontario Northland Railway, Algoma, 


Central and Hudson Bay Railway, Mid- 
land Railway of Manitoba, and Railway 
Express Agency Inc. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 


of the Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Thomson, 
Regina. The other members of the Board 
were Philip F. Vineberg, Montreal, the 
nominee of the companies and David 
Lewis, Toronto, the nominee of the joint 
negotiating committee for the unions. 

The Report of the chairman and Mr. 
Lewis, constitutes the report of the 
Board. The minority report was _ sub- 
mitted by Mr. Vineberg and additional 
observations appended to the majority 
report were submitted by Mr. Lewis. 

The texts of the majority recommenda- 
tions with appended additional observa- 
tions are reproduced here below. The 
minority report will appear in the 
October issue. 
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Canadian National Railway System Fed- 
eration No. 11, 

International Association of Machinists, 

International Brotherhood of  Boiler- 
makers, Iron Ship Builders, Black- 
smiths, Forgers and Helpers of America, 

Brotherhood of Railway Carmen of 
America, 

International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers, Steam Plant Employees, 
Roundhouse and Railway Shop La- 
bourers, 

International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 

Commercial Telegraphers’ Union, 

Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of 
America, 

Order of Railroad Telegraphers, 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, 

Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, 
Train, Chair Car, Coach Porters and 
Attendants, hereinafter referred to as 
“THE UNIONS”. 


Before: 


The Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Thomson, 
chairman; Philip F. Vineberg, nominee of 
the employers; David Lewis, nominee of 
the employees, Members of the Board. 


Appearances: 
F. H. Hall, chairman of the unions’ 
negotiating committee; G. R. Pawson, 


secretary of the unions’ negotiating com- 
mittee; Dr. J. C. Weldon, economist and 
consultant for the unions; Dr. D. Neilsen, 
assistant to Dr. Weldon, 


and 


John A. Nolan, QC, of counsel for 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company; 
J. Brendan O’Conner, of counsel for the 
Canadian National Railways. 


Union Representatives: 


F. H. Hall, vice president, Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees; 
G. R. Pawson, international representative, 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union; F. P. 
Donovan, vice president, Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees; S. H. 
Highteen, secretary, Joint Protective Board, 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers; 


G. P. Schollie, general vice president, Inter- 
national Association of Machinists; T. W. 
Read, president-secretary-treasurer, Rail- 
way Employees Department, Division No. 
4, AF of L-CIO; Roger Melancon, general 
vice president, Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen of America; J. A. Cussack, vice 
president, The Order of Railroad Tele- 
graphers; Sam Finlay, vice president, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Boilermakers, Iron 
Shipbuilders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and 
Helpers of America; Joseph Connolly, 
general organizer, United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the United 
States and Canada; George P. Patterson, 
international representative, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; John H. 
Clark, international representative, Sheet- 
metal Workers’ International Association; 
J. W. Lebeau, vice president, International 
Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers, Help- 
ers, Roundhouse and Railway Shop La- 
bourers; H. A. Stockdale, grand lodge 
representative, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Signalmen of America; A. R. Blanchette, 
field organizer, Dominion of Canada, 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, Train, 
Chair Car, Coach Porters and Attendants; 
R. Y. Menary, international vice president, 
International Moulders and Foundry Work- 
ers’ Union of North America; J. C. Weldon, 
economist for the unions; D. Neilsen, 
assistant to Mr. Weldon. 


Railroad Representatives: 


W. T. Wilson, vice president personnel, 
Canadian National Railways; T. A. John- 
stone, manager labour relations, Canadian 
National Railways; E. K. House, assistant 
to vice president operation, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways; D. I. McNeill, vice presi- 
dent personnel, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company; S. M. Gossage, asst. vice presi- 
dent personnel, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company; E. Campbell, assistant manager 
labour relations, Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company; A. Jardine, general manager, 
Ontario Northland Railway; A. E. Cook, 
assistant to general manager, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway; P. Leish- 
man, supervisor of personnel, Algoma 
Central Railway; John Meisten, vice presi- 
dent personnel, Railway Express Agency. 

The members of the Board established 
under the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, in respect of 
the above mentioned dispute, consisting of 
The Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Thomson of 
Regina, chairman; Philip F. Vineberg of 
Montreal, the nominee of the railways; 
and David Lewis of Toronto, the nominee 
of the unions, had their first conference 


in the Windsor Hotel in the city of 
Montreal on February 28, 1958. Later on 
the same day they met with the represen- 
tatives of the parties to determine the dates 
and times of hearings and the nature of 
such hearings and to settle the procedure 
to be followed during the hearings. 


Hearings and Conferences 


Public hearings were held in the Windsor 
Hotel. They commenced on Monday, 
March 3, 1958, and, save for a number of 
adjournments to suit the convenience of 
the parties or members of the Board, con- 
tinued until June 6, 1958. Each of the 
parties was given the fullest opportunity 
to submit evidence and argument and took 
full advantage of the opportunity so pre- 
sented. The case for each of the parties 
was ably presented and well argued. 
Although the issues were of the greatest 
importance and strenuously contested, the 
proceedings were throughout marked by a 
spirit of goodwill, courtesy and mutual 
respect, which was altogether refreshing 
and commendable. 


On two occasions during the hearings, 
the Board endeavoured to bring the parties 
together in an atmosphere which would be 
conducive to collective bargaining. Small 
bargaining committees were appointed by 
the parties, and these committees met 
with members of the Board in camera. 
On the first occasion some progress was 
made and a certain measure of agreement 
was reached in regard to the question of 
health and welfare. On the second occa- 
sion, the Board endeavoured to get the 
representatives of the parties to indicate 
how far they would go to obtain a settle- 
ment on the question of wage increases. 
Both parties, however, were reluctant to 
concede anything and the Board’s efforts 
at conciliation in respect of that matter 
were of no avail. At the conclusion of the 
hearings, a third attempt was made at 
conciliation. The members of the Board 
again met with the bargaining committees 
of the parties in a series of conferences. To 
facilitate a free and frank discussion of the 
matters at issue between the parties, it was 
arranged that the chairman and Mr. Lewis 
would first confer with the representatives 
of the unions and that the chairman and 
Mr. Vineberg would then confer with the 
representatives of the railways and this 
was repeated a number of times. While 
it was obvious that the parties were anxious 
to arrive at a basis for settlement, it soon 
became apparent that they were too far 
apart to make a settlement by agreement 
possible, and the Board was finally forced 
to abandon its attempts at conciliation. 
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Parties 


The five railways involved in this dispute 
operate approximately 95 per cent of the 
total railway mileage in Canada. The 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific, 
however, are much larger than the others. 
Between them they serve all of the ten 
provinces of Canada, operate 89 per cent 
of the railway mileage, and do 88 per cent 
of the freight and passenger business done 
by railways in Canada. Their rail network 
consists of approximately 39,000 miles of 
main and branch line track, and both 
railways have integrated with their railway 
operations a nation wide communications 
and express system. For the sake of con- 
venience, therefore, the case for both par- 
ties is based upon the figures for the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific. 


To man their railway, communications, 
and express system, the said railways 
between them have 192,305 employees. The 
classifications, the number and the per- 
centage of the employees in the respective 
classifications are as follows: 


Number of Employees 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companyl1l 
(Lines in Canada) 


Classification Number Percentage 
Organized non-operating 
employees: 





Shop: Cratts ©). oe). 41,702 
Maintenance of Way .. 32,695 
lerks, Freight Hand- 
lers, and Labourers 25,018 
Express and Cartage 11,414 
Telesraphers 90 00 8,515 
ommercial Tele- 
eraphersy ga: oF. 5 7,138 
eeping and Dining 
Car Road _ Service 
CONS ee An acl meted 1,791 
Sleeping Car Porters 
GP tare. Here eae ed 829 
Signal Employees 1,012 
COTATI ae 130,114 — 68 
Unorganzede |. 18,891 — 10 
Total Non-Operating . 149,005 — 78 
unning Trades ..... 33,161 — 17 
All Other Employees 10,139 — § 





GRAND TOTAL . 192,305 — 100 





1including Joint Companies. 


Source 


Canadian National—Report of employees, 
Service, and compensation, 12 month 
period, September 1, 1956 to August 31, 
1957. 


Canadian Pacific—Report of employees 
and their compensation, 12 month 
period, September 1, 1956 to August 31, 
1957. 
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Union Demands 


Pursuant to the provisions of their respec- 
tive agreements with the railways, the 
unions on November 12, 1957, gave notice 
of their desire to have the said agreements 
revised and supplemented to give effect 
to certain proposals made by them. The 
railways in turn, on November 27, 1957, 
proposed that the vacation rule in the 
said agreement should be amended. Repre- 
sentatives of the parties met for the con- 
sideration of these matters but were unable 
to reach an agreement in respect of any 
of them and the matters in dispute between 
the parties have now been referred to the 
Board. 


The following are the proposals made by 
the unions as set out in their said notice, 
viz 
(1) Effective with commencement of the 

calendar year 1958, all rates of pay 

shall be increased by 11 per cent, plus 

17 cents (seventeen cents) per hour; 
(2) Effective January 1, 1959, the railways 
and Railway Express Agency Ine. shall 
contribute an additional $8.50 (eight 
dollars and fifty cents) per employee 
per month for one year for the purpose 
of improving health and welfare plans 
in effect as may be mutually agreed; 
Vacations with pay shall be on the 
following basis: 

After one year’s service, 10 working 


(3 


S- 


days; 

After 10 years’ service, 15 working 
days; 

After 15 years’ service, 20 working 
days; 


(Nothing herein shall be construed 
to deprive any employee of such 
additional vacation days or more 
favourable practice as he may be 
entitled to receive under any existing 
rule, understanding or custom, which 
additional vacation days or more 
favourable practice shall be accorded 
under and in accordance with the 
terms of such existing rule, under- 
standing or custom.) 


(4) The number of paid statutory holidays 
shall be increased to eight by the 
addition of Remembrance Day; 


(5) The principle of severance pay shall 
be recognized and established. The 
railways and Railway Express Agency 
Inc., shall set aside four cents (4c.) 
per hour per employee for severance 
pay, to be allocated among employees 
whose services are being terminated, 
on a basis of amounts and years of 
service to be mutually agreed upon; 


(6) Work normally performed by em- 
ployees herein represented, or similar 
work which by past practice has been 
performed by them, shall not be con- 
tracted to be performed by other than 
railway employees; 

(7) (a) Excepting as to (2) hereof, the 
collective agreements between the 
railways, Railway Express Agency 
Inc., and the organizations signa- 
tory hereto shall be amended to 
conform with these proposals effec- 
tive January 1, 1958, and _ shall 
continue in effect until December 
31, 1958, and thereafter subject to 
sixty (60) days’ notice in writing 
from either party to the agreement 
to revise, amend or terminate it. 
Such notice may be served at any 
time subsequent to November 2, 
1958; 

(b) The foregoing does not prevent 
adjustments under normal processes 
in working rules, rates of pay of 
individual positions, correction of 
inequities as between rates for 
different individual positions, or 
negotiation of rates for new posi- 
tions, or positions where the duties 
or responsibilities have been or 
are changed; 


(8) Employees shall be paid every second 
Thursday, or the last regular work 
day preceding such Thursday. 


The following is a copy of the proposal 
made by the railways for the amendment 
of the vacation rule above mentioned, viz: 

Employees qualified for one week’s vaca- 

tion shall be compensated therefor at 
2 per cent of gross earnings in the 
preceding calendar year. An employee 
qualified for two weeks’ vacation shall 
be compensated therefor at 4 per cent 
of his gross earnings in the preceding 
calendar year. An employee qualified 
for three weeks’ vacation shall be com- 
pensated therefor at 6 per cent of his 
gross earnings in the preceding calendar 
year. 


When these demands were made, the 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
made a computation of what it would cost 
to grant them. The computation showed 
that for the non-operating employees alone 
the annual cost would be $145,765,000. The 
railways, however, naturally assumed that 
wage increases and benefits granted to their 
non-operating employees would have to 
be extended to all other employees on much 
the same basis. On that assumption they 
estimated that the annual cost would be 
$192,491,000. 


During the course of the hearings, how- 
ever, the unions’ demands as to “health 
and welfare” and “vacations with pay” 
were modified to some extent and, in view 
of that modification, the railways prepared 
a revised computation. That placed the 
annual cost of granting the demands, as 
modified, insofar as the non-operating em- 
ployees alone were concerned, at $113,521,- 
000 and the annual cost for all the 
employees at $168,751,000. It also showed 
that the annual cost of an increase of one 
cent (1c.) per hour in the wage rates of 
the non-operating employees would be 
$2,803,500 and that the annual cost of an 
increase of 1 per cent in the wage rates 
of those employees would be $4,514,500. 
If like wage increases and benefits were 
granted to all other employees the annual 
cost of an increase of one cent (lc.) per 
hour would then be $4,188,500 and the 
annual cost of an increase of 1 per cent 
would be $6,895,500. No attempt has been 
made to estimate the total cost to all 
of the railways. 


Wage Rate Demands 


It will be convenient to consider the 
several demands made by the unions in the 
order in which they are listed in their 
notice of November 12, 1957. The first 
and by far the most important is the 
demand for wage increases, viz: 

(1) “Effective with commencement of the 
calendar year 1958, all rates of pay 
shall be increased by 11 per cent, plus 
17c. (seventeen cents) per hour.” 


The position taken by the unions is 
very simple and easily understood. They 
contend that in determining wage rates it 
is absolutely necessary to have some 
standard of comparison to go by. They 
claim that ever since 1950 boards of con- 
ciliation and arbitration tribunals have 
accepted the wage rates paid to employees 
in the durable goods industries as the 
proper standard to be used in determining 
what are just and reasonable wage rates 
for the non-operating employees of Cana- 
dian railways. Specifically they assert that 
the durable goods standard has become 
the established standard of comparison and 
that they are now entitled to absolute 
parity with the employees in the durable 
goods industries. 

Their demands in this connection are 
summarized in their written submission 
which was filed as Exhibit U-1 in the 
following terms, v1Z: 

“To put matters briefly, the foundation of 

the employees’ claims is the necessity 

for full and unqualified parity with the 
established and accepted standard for the 
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determination of thew working condi- 
trons, that is to say, unmodified parity 
with the ‘durable goods’ standard, a 
chosen standard of the railways them- 
selves and the standard that has now 
been tested and approved in these hear- 
ings by a long succession of Arbitration 
Tribunals and Boards of Conciliation. 
The employees are certain, as neutrals 
also have been, that nezther the govern- 
ment nor the people of Canada wish 
them to accept substandard working con- 
ditions to subsidize the railways or the 
effects of public policy upon the railways.” 


The railways do not admit that the 
durable goods standard has become the 
“established” standard of comparison and 
deny that it is the best or most appropriate 
standard of comparison. Furthermore, they 
say that if an accurate comparison is made 
on the basis of the skills possessed and 
work done by their employees, it will be 
found that their employees are now receiv- 
ing wages which are somewhat higher than 
the wages paid to their counterparts in 
outside industry. They also allege that 
their financial position is such that they 
are unable to pay higher wages and take 
the position that existing economic con- 
ditions are such that this is no time for 
making any change. They, therefore, con- 
tend that the terms and conditions of the 
existing agreements are fair and reasonable 
and that the said agreements should be 
continued in force without change for the 
further period of one year. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the unions’ case for a wage increase is based 
squarely and almost exclusively on the 
durable goods standard or, as they call 
it, the “established standard of comparison”. 
In effect they contend that it is not only 
the established standard but is the only 
standard or the sole criterion to be used 
in determining wage rates for the em- 
ployees they represent. If that were So, 
all they would have to do is show that 
the wage rates of the non-operating em- 
ployees of the railways are lower than the 
wage rates in the durable goods industries 
and automatically the wage rates of the 
former would have to be increased. 

It seems that in 1948 the wages of the 
non-operating employees of the railways in 
the United States were out of line with, 
or in other words lower than, the wages 
of the employees in certain other indus- 
tries. It also appeared that they worked 
longer hours than did their counterparts 
in outside industry. In October of that 
year a presidential emergency board granted 
to the non-operating employees of the rail- 
ways an increase to bring their wages more 
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into line with the wages of employees in 
other American industries, and recom- 
mended the establishment of a 40-hour- 
week with the same take-home pay. In 
so doing the said Board used the wage 
rates of the durable goods and another 
group of industries in the United States 
as a basis of comparison and that is 
probably the origin of the so-called “dur- 
able goods standard”. 

It is true that since 1950 various boards 
of conciliation and arbitration tribunals 
have, as the unions contend, used the 
durable goods standard as a basis of com- 
parison in determining wage rates for the 
non-operating employees of the Canadian 
railways. It is equally true, however, that 
they have done so with reservations. Prac- 
tically all of them have recognized that the 
railway industry in Canada is unique; that 
a large proportion of its employees have 
no counterparts in outside industry; that 
there are many other points of difference 
between it and other Canadian industries, 
and that comparisons are difficult. That 
was made very clear by Mr. Justice 
Sloan in his award in 1954 when he said: 
“The durable goods industry has been 

generally used as a yardstick of com- 

parison with railway working conditions. 

There are areas in which conditions are, 

to a degree, parallel for comparative 

use but there are divergencies which 
render the yardstick misleading and not 
an absolute guide.” 

“In the over-all result, it seems to me that 
the durable goods industry, may, with 
some reservation, be regarded as a reason- 
ably good guide. Jt has at least one 
virtue; there is no other.’ 

(The emphasis is ours.) 

It is now generally accepted, however, 
that if any comparison is to be made, it 
should be made with those sections of 
industry in which the nature and variety 
of employment, the proportion of male and 
female employees and the territorial dis- 
tribution of employees are most nearly 
comparable. On that basis, the employees 
in the durable goods industries are as 
nearly comparable to the non-operating 
employees of the railways as are the em- 
ployees in any other group of industries 
in Canada, but that leaves much to be 
desired because of the many differences 
which do in fact exist between the railway 
industry and outside industries. In no 
case has any of the boards or arbitration 
tribunals said that the durable goods 
standard was an absolute guide or that it 
could be used to the exclusion of all other 
factors or circumstances which should be 
taken into account in wage determination. 


As indicated by the extracts from his 
award above quoted, Mr. Justice Sloan 
was clearly of the opinion that the durable 
goods standard was not an absolute guide. 
That was even more clearly and explicitly 
stated in the reports of the board of con- 
ciliation of which Eric G. Taylor was 
chairman in 1956 as is shown by the 
following extracts from the report of the 
said board, viz: 

“The first point which this Board would 

wish to emphasize is that, in its opinion, 

there cannot be only one criterion gov- 
erning wage determination. In every 
case there are several factors which must 
be taken into account. A proper standard 

of comparison is one factor, a very im- 

portant one. Another is the pattern of 

Wage increases in the community since 

the last wage increase was granted the 

particular group of employees involved. 

A third is the cost of living reflected by 

the Consumers’ Price Index, which, in 

the present instance, has remained at 
the same level since the last wage in- 
crease. Finally, in appropriate circum- 
stances, the ability of an industry to pay 
may also be of governing relevance. All 
of these factors must be kept in mind 

m attempting to arrive at a just and fair 

settlement of a wage or labour cost 

dispute.” 


In view of this, it would be a pity if the 
established and accepted standard were 
now upset, unless there were very valid 
grounds for doing so. The evidence did 
not disclose any. In the totality of 
circumstances, we are of the opinion and 
So recommend that ‘Durable Goods” 
should continue to be accepted as the 
appropriate standard. However, in our 
opinion, no standard can be an absolute 
guide or be applied mathematically or 
mechanically, regardless of all other cir- 
cumstances and factors.” 


(The emphasis is ours.) 


We respectfully agree that the durable 
goods standard is not an absolute guide 
but that does not mean that it can be 
disregarded. It is one of the facors which 
must be considered. It is indeed a very 
important factor but, as stated by the 
Taylor Board, it cannot be applied mathe- 
matically or mechanically without regard 
to other factors that are also of importance. 

Under the settlement made between the 
parties in 1956, the non-operating em- 
ployees of the railways were granted a wage 
increase of 11 per cent of which 3 per cent 
was effective as of January 1, 1956, 3 per 
cent as of April 1, 1956, 2 per cent as of 
November 1, 1956, and 3 per cent as of 


June 1, 1957. As a result of that settlement, 
the average hourly earnings of the em- 
ployees before this Board on June 1, 1957, 
were increased to $1.628. There has been 
no subsequent increase and the rate is 
still $1.628 per hour. The said increases, 
however, were not sufficient to give them 
parity with employees in the durable goods 
industries. According to Table No. 12 
in the Canadian Statistical Review issued 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for 
the month of April, 1958, the average 
hourly earnings of employees in the durable 
goods industries as of November 1, 1957, 
were $1.766 per hour so that by that date 
there was a difference of 13.8 cents per hour. 

Since November 1, 1957, the average 
hourly earnings in durable goods have 
increased steadily and at a fairly uniform 
rate of about 4-cent per month, with the 
result that by April 1, 1958, they had risen 
to $1.793 per hour. To give the non- 
operating employees of the railways parity 
with their counterparts in durable goods, 
on April 1, 1958, it would be necessary to 
increase their average wage rate by 165 
cents per hour. 

The unions, however, point out that the 
increase in the average hourly earnings of 
durable goods has been continuous despite 
the recession we are now experiencing, and 
contend that there is nothing to indicate 
that the trend will change during the term 
of the new agreement, which it is suggested 
should be for two (2) years. Indeed they 
contend that the rate of increase in the 
average hourly earnings of the employees 
of durable goods may even be stepped up 
to at least 7/10ths of a cent per hour each 
month after July 1, 1958. They, therefore, 
ask for such additional increase (over and 
above the 16.5 cents per hour now required 
to give parity) as will assure them of 
parity with the workers in the durable 
goods industries throughout the full term 
of the new contract. 

In their original demands the unions 
asked for an increase of 11 per cent plus 
17 cents per hour, which is the equivalent 
of approximately 35 cents per hour. One 
of their spokesmen frankly admitted that 
the 35 cents per hour was the “asking price” 
and had been submitted as a basis for 
bargaining. The real claim of the unions, 
however, is for parity with the employees 
in durable goods, both now and throughout 
the life of the new contract for which they 
are negotiating. They estimate that to 
give parity during the term of a one year 
contract, an increase of 18.1 cents per hour 
retroactive to January 1, 1958, would be 
needed, and that, if the new contract is 
to be for two years, it would require an 
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increase of at least 22.2 cents per hour 
retroactive to January 1, 1958, to assure 
them of parity throughout the full term 
of said contract. As an alternative, they 
suggest an increase of 26.2 cents per hour 
to be given in two steps, 18.1 cents to be 
retroactive to January 1, 1958 and 8.1 
cents to be effective as of January 1, 1959. 

The unions go one step further. As 
above indicated, the step by step increase 
of 11 per cent granted to the non-operating 
employees on the recommendation of the 
Taylor Board in 1956 did not give them 
parity with the employees in durable goods. 
The unions point out that the gap in 
earnings has been widening rather than 
narrowing in the interval since the Board 
made its report. They, therefore, ask for 
an additional increase of 10.1 cents per hour 
to compensate the employees for what they 
term “the substandard earnings” they have 
been receiving since January 1, 1956. 

It is true that the wage rates of em- 
ployees in durable goods have been going 
up but it is by no means certain that the 
rate of advance will be accelerated, as 
suggested by the unions. The fact is that 
we have been experiencing a recession and 
conditions are not as good as they have 
been for some of the durable goods indus- 
tries. Indeed it is not impossible that the 
durable goods industries may find them- 
selves facing a buyers’ market rather than 
the sellers’ market which they have enjoyed 
since the war. Under such circumstances 
it is quite possible that there may be a 
slowing up in the rate at which wage rates 
in those industries increase. Even if we 
are on the verge of coming out of the 
recession, as the unions suggest, no one can 
predict with certainty when recovery will 
be complete. All these are factors which 
should not be overlooked. 

In supporting their demands for a sub- 
stantial increase in wage rates, the unions 
have given evidence to show that since 
1939 the percentage of increase in the 
wages of the employees they represent has 
not kept pace with the percentage of in- 
crease in the wages of employees in durable 
goods and has fallen short of the percentage 
of increase in the wages paid to the em- 
ployees in other manufacturing industries 
to an even greater extent. The evidence 
does show that such is the case. However, 
that does not prove that employees of 
the railways have been as badly used as 
the figures might at first glance seem to 
indicate. 

The explanation is relatively simple. In 
1939, and for many years before that, the 
non-operating employees of the railways 
were fully organized and had reaped the 
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benefits of capable and aggressive leader- 
ship in the form of a relatively high wage 
scale. It might well be said that in those 
days manufacturing in Canada was in its 
infancy. As is generally the case with 
struggling industries, the wages paid by 
many of the manufacturing industries to 
their employees at that time were relatively 
low, certainly lower than the wages paid to 
railway employees. Conditions, however, 
have changed. The industries in the durable 
goods group, led by those engaged in the 
manufacture of automobiles and machinery, 
developed more quickly than most of those 
in other branches of manufacturing. It 
was not until the war that many of the 
other industries reached maturity. Prior 
to the war, railway workers were in a 
preferred position, but as the industries in 
the durable goods developed and _pros- 
pered and the productivity and skill of 
their employees increased, they were able 
to pay better wages. As other industries 
in the manufacturing field became estab- 
lished, their employees began to ask for 
better wages and a greater degree of parity 
with the employees of other industries. 
Under such circumstances, it was both 
natural and inevitable that there would be 
a narrowing of discrepancies between the 
wages paid to railway employees and the 
wages paid to employees in established and 
prosperous industries. . 
This question of the relative rapidity 
of wage increases has been dealt with by 
other boards and arbitrators, and in no 
case has it been considered to have any 
decisive effect in wage determination. For 
instance, the board of conciliation of which 
Mr. Justice Wilson was chairman in 1950 
disposed of a similar contention as follows, 
Viz: 
“The desire of a labour organization not 
to lose what one might call its economic 
ranking is perfectly understandable. But 
this Board does not think that the indus- 
try of this country is so static that it is 
possible to select any one year, be it 1939 
or another year, and hold that there was 
established in that year a grading of 
labour values which must stand forever. 
It appears to the Board that, in a free 
society, relative wage standards of labour 
in different fields must change over 
periods of time. For instance, the loss 
in position which rail labour has sustained 
since 1939 may be due to several factors. 
A most important one is the increasing 
organization of labour in other industry 
which has taken place since 1939. In 
1939 and for many years before, rail 
labour was fully organized and had 
reaped the benefits of organization and 


of capable union management in a rela- 

tively high wage scale. This was not 

true to anything like the same extent of 
other elements of Canadian Labour. 

Unionization of employees has since 

proceeded at a great pace and resulted 

in the rectification of inequities and the 
raising of wages.” 

This same question was again considered 
by Mr. Justice Kellock as arbitrator in 
1950 and by the board of conciliation of 
which he was chairman in 1952. In each 
case the result was the same. In the 
report of the last mentioned Board, the 
matter was dealt with in the following 
terms: 

“We have considered this statement with 

respect only to the non-operating railway 

workers who are the concern of this 
inquiry. They look back to a time when 
their earnings were in excéss of other 
industrial groups in the community. The 
present request is for the restoration of 
former conditions, but the point of view 
set forth in the paragraph quoted above 
does not inquire into the reason for the 
fact to which attention is drawn, namely, 
that “other workers in Canada” during 
the last two decades have received 
greater wage increases than the railway 
workers. Insofar as the non-railway 
groups are called upon to exercise com- 
parable skills and to measure up to 
responsibilities, there would not appear 
to have been or to be any valid reason 
why the one should ever have had or 
should now receive more in the way of 
remuneration than the other. It surely 
cannot be a valid reason for now paying 
greater remuneration to the railway 
group, simply that its remuneration has 
been in fact greater than other groups 
in the past. It seems to us that if the 
non-operating railway employees receive 
or should be placed on a basis of com- 
parable remuneration for comparable 
work vis-a-vis other groups in the com- 
munity, the case of the railway worker 
cannot, in justice to the other groups or 
to the community as a whole, be put on 
any higher basis.” 

(The emphasis is ours.) 

The history of the durable goods stand- 
ard, or rather the use of it, is somewhat 
interesting. In 1918, the scale of wages 
fixed by the McAdoo award in the United 
States was by order-in-council made applic- 
able to all railway lines in Canada. That 
had the effect of putting the non-operating 
employees of Canadian railways on a basis 
of parity in the matter of wages with their 
counterparts in the United States. That 
condition continued for some years but, 


as stated by the unions in their brief, that 
parity was gradually lost during the years 
of depression following 1930 and as a result 
of wartime controls. Eventually, the Na- 
tional War Labour Board on July 1, 1944, 
decided that it was not permissible or 
proper to determine wage rates for em- 
ployees of Canadian industries by com- 
parison of their wage rate with the wage 
rates of employees in similar industries 
in the United States. 

As above mentioned, the presidential 
emergency board used the wage rates of 
the durable goods industries and another 
group of American industries as a basis of 
comparison, when it granted a wage in- 
crease of 7 cents per hour to the non- 
operating employees of the United States 
railways and recommended a 40 hour week 
with the same take-home pay for said 
employees. 

In 1950, the non-operating employees of 
the Canadian railways made demands for 
similar relief. The matter went to concilia- 
tion and later to arbitration. Both the 
board of conciliation and Mr. Justice 
Kellock, as arbitrator, made comparisons 
with the wage rates of employees in a wide 
range of industries. While admitting that 
comparisons were difficult, both concluded 
that the wages paid to the employees of 
the durable goods industries could be used 
for purposes of comparison. 

In 1952, the non-operating employees of 
the railways made an attempt to regain 
wage parity with the non-operating em- 
ployees of the United States railways, and 
demanded a wage increase of 45 cents per 
hour as the increase required to establish 
the desired parity. Naturally, an increase 
of that magnitude was strenuously opposed 
by the railways. In doing so, their repre- 
sentatives did advocate the use of the 
wage rates in durable goods, as a more 
appropriate standard of comparison than 
the wage rates of the non-operating em- 
ployees of railways in the United States 
and that view prevailed. It is probably 
fair to say, however, that the railways 
regarded parity with United States railways 
as nothing short of disaster and were pre- 
pared to accept almost any other standard 
of comparison in preference to the standard 
furnished by the wage rates of employees 
of the United States railways. 

In 1954, as above stated, Mr. Justice 
Sloan indicated very clearly his opinion 
that the durable goods standard was not 
an entirely satisfactory standard and that 
there were divergencies which made com- 
parison between the railway industry and 
the durable goods industries very difficult. 
It was primarily because he could find no 
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other acceptable standard that he, “with 
some reservation”, used it in making his 
award. He, however, qualified that by 
stating specifically that it was not “an 
absolute guide”. 

Having decided to their own satisfaction, 
at least, that the durable goods standard 
was not a satisfactory standard of com- 
parison and was unfair to them, the rail- 
ways in 1956 tried to establish another 
standard based on the average earnings of 
all the workers in the labour force of 
Canada. Many objections were taken to 
the use of the proposed standard and, 
after careful examination, it was rejected 
by the board of which Eric G. Taylor was 
chairman in that year. 

In May of 1957, a special committee com- 
posed of representatives of the Personnel, 
Research, and Development Departments 
of the Canadian National and the Per- 
sonnel, Accounting, and Research Depart- 
ments of the Canadian Pacific was set up. 
The purpose of this special committee was 
to ascertain whether a proper comparison 
could be made between the wages paid to 
non-operating employees of the railways 
and the wages paid to comparable em- 
ployees in outside industries, and whether 
this could be done in such a way as to 
avoid the difficulties which had been en- 
countered in the use of the durable goods 
standard. The committee realized that any 
comparison which was to be made would 
have to reflect the nation-wide distribution 
of these employees, the variety of their 
occupations, the levels of their skills and 
their sex composition. 

After careful study, the committee 
decided that it would be possible by using 
data supplied by the Department of Labour, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and 
other reliable authorities to create a com- 
posite labour force which would be the 
counter-part of the railways’ non-operating 
employees by finding in the ranks of out- 
side industries, workers possessed of equiv- 
alent skills, doing the same types of work, 
and distributed in the same geographic 
areas. It was felt that when that had been 
done it would be possible to ascertain from 
government or other reliable sources the 
rates of wages which were paid to the said 
workers in outside industries in the areas 
in which the non-operating employees of 
the railways with whom they were to be 
compared were located. The committee 
was of the opinion that when these steps 
had been taken, it would be possible to 
make a reasonably accurate comparison 
between the wage rates of the major pro- 
portion of the non-operating employees of 
the railways and the wage rates of their 
counterparts in outside industries. 
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It was not difficult for the railways to 
classify the non-operating workers in its 
labour force according to their geographic 
distribution, the variety of their occupa- 
tions, the levels of their skills, and their sex 
composition. That was done by officials 
competent to do it. Having made that 
classification, the next step was to deter- 
mine what workers in the ranks of outside 
industry were possessed of equivalent skills 
and were doing work which was, as nearly 
as possible, the same as the work done by 
the workers in each of the classifications 
into which the railway workers had been 
divided. That was a much more difficult 
task than the classification of railway 
workers. 

The committee found upon inquiry at 
Ottawa that the only comprehensive public 
source of wage rates in Canada on an 
occupational and geographic basis was the 
survey of wage rates and hours of labour 
conducted annually as at October 1 of each 
year by the Economics and Research 
Branch of the Department of Labour. It 
also found that the Department of Labour 
submitted job descriptions as part of the 
wage reporting schedules to establishments 
in a wide range of Canadian industries; 
that the wage data was collected on an 
occupational basis for industries in geo- 
graphic areas and that the sex of the 
employees concerned and both the time 
and piece rates paid were also reported. 

As the committee intended to use the 
wage rates established by the department 
on the basis of its annual wage rate 
surveys it was decided that it would be 
necessary to use, insofar as they were 
applicable, the same job descriptions as 
were used by the department in making 
its annual surveys. The committee, there- 
fore, obtained from the Department of 
Labour copies of all reporting schedules 
and the job descriptions which were used in 
conducting its surveys. 

When examining the said job descriptions 
it was found that there were approximately 
2,900 of them. Some were duplications but 
the majority of them had reference to 
workers in outside industry for whom there 
were no counterparts in the service of the 
railways. There was also a lack of uniform- 
ity in the wording of the job descriptions 
themselves. There is no doubt, for instance, 
that an electrician servicing the types of 
machinery to be found in a small planing 
mill, or biscuit factory, would probably be 
possessed of a much lower level of skill 
than an electrician employed in the manu- 
facture of such complicated machines as 
diesel locomotives, or an electrician en- 
gaged in installing the electric control 
system of a modern warship. Apparently 


in preparing their job descriptions, special 
wording was used by the department in 
respect of some industries to suit their own 
needs or conditions. Possibly it was for 
that reason that there were often several 
job descriptions for the same worker. Cer- 
tainly that was so in the case of such 
workmen as carpenters, electricians and 
other tradesmen. 

Personnel officers on the railways with 
long experience in dealing with railway 
employees and the work done by them, 
reviewed the job descriptions submitted by 
the department and discarded all of those 
which were duplications and all of those 
which related to workers in outside indus- 
try for whom there were no counterparts 
in the employ of the railways, and by so 
doing the number of job descriptions used 
by the committee was reduced to approx- 
imately 210. ; 

The railways did everything they could 
to make certain that the selection of outside 
job descriptions for purposes of comparison 
was done fairly and accurately. The offi- 
cers who did the work were well qualified 
to do it and took a great deal of time and 
care in doing it. To avoid any suggestion 
of bias they were given no indication as 
to the industries in which the workers to 
whom the job descriptions related were 
employed, save such as might, in some 
cases, appear from the titles or wording 
of the job description itself. Furthermore 
they were given no information as to the 
wages paid to any of the workers to whom 
the job descriptions referred. Several of 
these officers gave evidence before the 
board and said that in no case was he 
influenced in any way in his decisions by 
the fact that the title to a job description 
might have given him some indication as 
to the industry in which a worker was 
employed. The representatives of the 
unions were frank enough to say they were 
convinced that the officers of the railways 
had made a bona fide attempt to perform 
their tasks impartially. 

The officers who were asked to select the 
job descriptions which were descriptive of 
the work done by employees in their 
respective departments had a very difficult 
task. As above indicated, they had nothing 
to go by except the wording of the job 
descriptions themselves. They did the best 
they could, but here the personal element 
entered into the picture. The selections 
made by officers in the Canadian National 
differed greatly from the selections made 
by officers in the Canadian Pacific. The 
Board is satisfied that this is no reflection 
upon the ability or bona fides of any of 
these officers. When it comes to a simple 


matter of judgment or discretion, opinions 
are bound to differ but differences of this 
nature can have very important and far 
reaching results, especially in making a 
comparison of the kind the railways were 
attempting to make. This, in fact, is one 
of the chief criticisms of this new com- 
posite standard. Under the system adopted 
by the committee too much depends on 
personal judgment or discretion of indiv- 
idual officers. 

As it turned out, the officers making the 
selections from outside industry would 
probably have made a better selection if 
they had been informed of the industries 
from which the job descriptions had been 
taken. For instance, the officers of both 
railways decided that the job description for 
“electrician—rolling stock” which appears 
on page 8 of exhibit R-72 most nearly 
described the work done by electrical 
workers in the railway labour force. It 
happened, however, that there were only 
86 workers in that category in the whole 
of Canada, but as a result of that selection, 
the wages paid to 675 electrical workers 
on the Canadian National and 484 on the 
Canadian Pacific (or a total of 1,159) were 
compared with the wages paid to only 86 
of the electricians in outside industry. 

In another instance 3,346 carmen (freight) 
on the Canadian National and 555 on the 
Canadian Pacific were priced against tank 
car repairmen, of whom there were only 
92 in the whole of Canada. It is possible 
that, if the officers making the selections 
had known the industries from which the 
job descriptions were taken, they would 
have selected job descriptions from indus- 
tries in which there were larger numbers 
of workers of the same class. In any event, 
they would have been able to make some 
enquiry or investigation to ascertain what 
skills were possessed and what work was 
being done by the workers they were select- 
ing. The selection of different groups for 
comparison can make a great deal of dif- 
ference because there are wide variations 
in the wages paid to the same tradesmen 
in different industries and in different 
localities. The officers making the selec- 
tions, however, were required to make them 
on the basis of the job descriptions alone. 
Under the circumstances they were working 
under a very great handicap. 

Almost all industries employ some crafts- 
men such as carpenters, electricians, or 
machinists. If, for example, a comparison 
is to be made between the carpenters in 
the railway labour force and carpenters in 
outside industries, it should be made with 
all carpenters of like skills and doing the 
same kind of work in outside industries 
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on a nation-wide scale or, at least, with 
a representative group of them. 

This is of special importance because the 
railways by agreement with their em- 
ployees have established one uniform rate 
of pay for their qualified craftsmen 
wherever they may be located. For instance 
a railway carpenter in a small shop in some 
out of the way spot receives exactly the 
same rate of pay as a carpenter in the 
largest shop in the most populous centres 
in Ontario or Quebec. That is not neces- 
sarily true of outside industries. As a 
general rule craftsmen employed by outside 
industries in the larger cities in Central 
Canada receive higher rates of pay than 
those working in small shops in less 
populous areas in other parts of the coun- 
try. Especially is that so if they are 
working in the largest plants in Ontario 
or Quebec. 

Under the system adopted by the rail- 
ways for the selection of comparable 
workers by use of job descriptions, the 
officer making the selections does not know 
where the workers referred to in the job 
descriptions he chooses are working. He 
may, therefore, in the best of good faith 
make a selection which will result in a 
large body of railway workers being com- 
pared with a small group of poorly paid 
workers living in a low-wage area. On 
the other hand if a different officer had 
made the selection he might very well, 
in the exercise of his personal judgment, 
have made a selection which would have 
resulted in the same group of railway 
workers being compared with a large group 
of highly paid craftsmen employed in one 
of the largest plants in Canada. While it 
is no doubt true that any selection neces- 
sarily involves the exercise of some degree 
of judgment or discretion on the part of 
the person making it, nevertheless the 
Board is of the opinion that this system 
of making selections from written job 
descriptions leaves far too much to the 
element of chance. In any event, on 
examining the comparisons actually made 
by this system, it was found that a great 
many of them were with workmen in one 
industry only. 

After the officers had made their selec- 
tions these were turned in to the special 
committee to be processed. That committee 
then ascertained the wage rates of the 
non-operating employees of the railway 
work force for whom counterparts in out- 
side industry had been found and also 
the wage rates of their counterparts. These 
were the weighted average wage rates in 
each case. With this information in hand 
the committee prepared a summary of 
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wage comparisons made by it which was 
filed as Exhibit R-11. This showed that 
when tested by the new composite standard, 
the average wage rate of the non-operating 
employees of the railways, for whom com- 
parisons had been made, on October 1, 
1956, was $1.491 per hour and that the 
average wage rate of the workers in outside 
industry with whom they were being com- 
pared was $1.392 per hour. In other words 
the non-operating employees of the rail- 
ways were receiving 9.9 cents per hour 
more than the workers in outside industry. 
This comparison was made as at October 1 
1956, because that was the last date for 
which the Department of Labour could 
furnish certain information required in com- 
puting the wage rates. 

During the cross-examination of certain 
of the railway witnesses, however, it was 
agreed that a number of changes would be 
made in their selections. This necessitated 
the preparation of two amended summaries 
which were filed by the railways as Exhibits 
R-81 and R-83, R-81 showed that the 
changes which had been agreed on up to 
the time it was prepared reduced the 
margin in favour of railway employees 
from 9.9 cents per hour to 2.9 cents per 
hour. R-83, however, increased the margin 
in favour of the railway employees to 33 
cents per hour. The fact that these changes 
were necessary and the further fact that 
they could produce substantial differences 
also tend to weaken the precision or 
accuracy of the new composite standard. 

The hearings in these conciliation pro- 
ceedings have been of unusual duration. 
Week after week the Board listened to 
evidence as to the steps taken and methods 
used to create the new composite standard 
of comparison, the system used in making 
selections of job descriptions, and the results 
obtained when use was made of the stand- 
ard. Much time was spent in examining 
the actual comparisons that had been made 
by the use of the new system and in con- 
sidering the suitability or accuracy of some 
of them. 

It would serve no useful purpose to 
review or analyze the evidence or to discuss 
the suitability of particular selections or 
comparisons. We have, however, outlined 
certain objections which we think can 
properly be taken to the new standard and 
the system of selection on which it is 
based. Some of those are serious objections. 
After weighing all the evidence and care- 
fully considering the able and exhaustive 
arguments addressed to us by the repre- 
sentatives of the parties we have come to 
the conclusion that the railways’ new com- 
posite standard cannot, in the present stage 


of its development, be regarded as better 
or more satisfactory than the durable goods 
standard. 

That does not mean that the new 
standard has served no useful purpose 
in these conciliation proceedings. The study 
of it has thrown into relief the fact that 
there really are many differences between 
the railway industry and the durable goods 
industries. It has also called attention to 
some of the defects in the durable goods 
standard and emphasized the necessity for 
a careful examination and evaluation of 
other factors which must be considered in 
determining what are just and reasonable 
wage rates for the non-operating employees. 

It has always been assumed that many 
of the non-operating employees of the rail- 
ways have no counterparts in outside indus- 
tries but no one seemed to know the num- 
ber for whom no comparison could be made. 
In trying to find job descriptions to fit the 
non-operating employees, the officers mak- 
ing the selections found that out of a total 
of 130,114 employees before this Board 
they could find comparisons for only 81,749, 
or 63.5 per cent. This confirms the view 
expressed by the Wilson Board when it 
said: “The difficulty arises in part from the 
fact that certain classes of railway workers 
are sui generis, they have not their coun- 
terpart in other industries.” The fact that 
there is such a large percentage (36.5 per 
cent for whom no comparable occupations 
could be found in outside industry is a 
factor to which some consideration should 
be given. 

There are other differences which arise 
out of the fact that the railways are a 
service organization while the durable goods 
industries are engaged in manufacturing. 
When the demand for their products 
slackens, industries in the durable goods 
group think nothing of laying off large 
numbers of their employees. At the pre- 
sent time that is particularly true and is 
reflected in much of the unemployment 
which we have had in Canada for some 
months past. The railways, however, must 
give service; their trains must run and 
their track and equipment must be serviced 
and maintained. They are not permitted, 
except with the consent of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners, to discontinue 
services which become unprofitable, or 
abandon trackage which does not pay its 
way. While naturally there are some lay- 
offs—mostly seasonal—railway employment 
by and large gives a large measure of the 
security afforded by continuity of employ- 
ment. That is a fact of considerable import- 
ance to the employees. If the workers in 
any industry are faced with the possibility 


of lay-offs, it is almost inevitable that they 
will expect and receive a higher rate of 
pay than they would expect if they were 
assured of continuity of employment. 


There is another difference which arises 
out of the fundamental differences between 
service and manufacturing. If the cost of 
fringe benefits is included in labour costs, 
then approximately 60 cents out of every 
rail revenue dollar goes to meet payroll 
costs. That is considerably more than 
twice the amount required by durable goods 
to take care of their payroll costs. Further- 
more, presumably because they can slow 
down production or lay off employees 
almost at will, the durable goods industries 
have demonstrated that they can adjust 
payroll costs to fluctuations in revenue 
much more quickly than can the railways 
with their relatively fixed service obliga- 
tions. It follows that an increase in the 
wage rates of their employees has a much 
greater impact on the railways than is the 
case with the durable goods industries. 


Another factor which makes a great deal 
of difference is the territorial distribution 
of employees. The railways maintain 39,000 
miles of main and branch line track. Every 
mile of that must be patrolled and main- 
tained by section gangs stationed every 
few miles along the entire length of that 
trackage. At certain seasons thousands of 
extra gang workers are employed to do 
extra work on the right-of-way. The rail- 
ways do business with all the people of 
Canada, and their employees are widely 
dispersed throughout the country from 
coast to coast. 


The railways have shown that 73.4 per 
cent of the employees of the durable goods 
industries are located in 32 of the prin- 
cipal cities, while only 55.7 of their em- 
ployees are located in those and two other 
cities. That means that 44.3 per cent of 
all railway employees are located in what 
are called “rural areas”. It is a well known 
fact that in most industries higher wages 
are paid in the larger centres than are 
paid in rural areas. Sometimes the dif- 
ferencec ars substantial. This difference 
in territorial distribution is, therefore, a 
matter of real importance. 

There is another difference which seems 
to have come to the fore in these concilia- 
tion proceedings and that is the difference 
in the rates of wages paid in large as 
compared with small establishments, even 
when located in the same area. That is 
shown very strikingly by the following 
table compiled from infermation contained 
in the wage rate comparison filed by the 
unions as exhibit U-25. 
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AVERAGE WAGE RATES FOR LABOURERS(!) IN MANUFACTURING AT 
OCTOBER 1, 1956, BY REGION AND SIZE OF ESTABLISHMENT 








Size of Establishment. Canada Atlantic 
Provinces 
(Number of non-office Average Average 
employees) Rate ate 
per hour per hour 
$ $ 
All S1268 55. Seicects en eater 1.41 1.16 
Upto 49 cere ae cnet 1.13 .84 
C009 Fa eene oe eet ee 1.18 .98 
LOO 190 er tccirrten aicinteleratecees 1.26 1.00 
200490 riachve ern eee eee 1.41 aie 
500999 Re roctmtee matte nee 1.55 1.44 
LOGQIan dower eer ati 1.65 1.58 








. Prairie British 
Quebec Ontario Provinces Columbia 
Average et Average Average Average 
Rate Rate ate Rate 
per hour per hour per hour per hour 
$ $ $ $ 
1.29 1.49 132 1.60 
97 1.20 abil 1.47 
.98 23 1.24 NAGE} 
iL als} 2d 1.34 1.56 
1.28 1.44 1.38 1.64 
1.48 1.58 hep! 1.62 
1.48 1.73 (2) 1.70 





(1) Firms surveyed with occupational schedule were asked to report rates for Labourers according to the following 
definition: ‘‘General Labourer: performs one or a variety of heavy or light manual duties which can be learned in a 
short period of time and which require a minimum of independent judgment.’ Firms surveyed without schedule were 


asked to report rates for labourers. 
(2) Insufficient data for this size class. 


The statistics for the Atlantic provinces 
are most interesting and informative. As 
shown in the above table the average wage 
rate on October 1, 1956, for common 
labourers in those provinces, who worked 
in establishments in which less than 50 
workers were employed, was only 84 cents 
per hour, while the average wage rate paid 
to labourers in establishments in which there 
were more than 1,000 workers was $1.58. It 
will also be noted that the All-Canada rates 
range from a low of $1.13 to a high of 
$1.65. 

As above stated the percentage of em- 
ployees in durable goods who are located 
in the 32 larger cities in Canada is con- 
siderably greater than the percentage of 
railway non-operating employees located in 
those centres (73.4 per cent against 55.7 
per cent). Those are the areas where large 
establishments are found and it is a fair 
assumption that the percentage of the 
employees in durable goods who work in 
large establishments is also greater than 
the percentage of non-operating employees 
who work in large plants. Other boards 
of conciliation have repeatedly emphasized 
the importance of territorial distribution 
because of the difference in the wage rates 
paid in large high-wage areas as compared 
with the lower wage rates paid in rural 
or low-wage areas. The same principle 
applies where the wage rates paid in large 
establishments are substantially higher than 
the rates paid in small establishments, even 
when located in the same areas. This, 
therefore, is another difference which should 
not be overlooked. 

Conditions in industry in this country 
are never static. Industries which are pros- 
perous today may be anything but pros- 
perous a few years hence. It is not so 
long ago that coal mining was one of the 
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leaders in Canadian industry and its work- 
ers were among the highest paid in the 
mining industry in Canada. The impact 
of competition from other fuels, however, 
has changed all that. The coal mining 
industry is now in an unhappy position 
and its employees, insofar as wage rates 
are concerned, are no longer in the pre- 
ferred position they once occupied. 

Much the same thing is true of the gold 
mining industry, although there the diffi- 
culty is of a different nature. It has no 
control over the price at which it must 
sell its product and it has, therefore, 
experienced difficulty in meeting rising 
costs. That difficulty has been reflected 
in the wages of the workers in the industry 
which have not been rising as rapidly as 
in some other branches of mining. The 
textile industry has been suffering from 
stiff competition from goods imported from 
foreign countries and produced by low 
priced labour, and again that fact has had 
an adverse effect on the wages paid to 
its workers. 

Indeed the position of the durable goods 
industries has altered considerably since 
1939, but their experience has been much 
happier. As above indicated, manufactur- 
ing in Canada came into its own in the 
last war. During the war almost all sections 
of the manufacturing industry was engaged 
in the production of military equipment, 
munitions and supplies, required in Canada’s 
war effort. As a result, at the conclusion 
of the war there was a pent up and 
unsatisfied demand for durable goods of all 
kinds, and that demand was intensified by 
the demands of the men of the armed 
services who were returning to civil life and 
endeavouring to establish homes for them- 
selves and their families. These industries 
by reason of the almost insatiable demand 


for their products, have been able to pay 
high wages and pass on the increased cost 
to the consumer who seemed to be more 
concerned about getting their products than 
he was about the price he was paying. 
The automobile industry is one of the 
durable goods industries. In the arbitra- 
tion proceedings before Mr. Justice Kel- 
lock in 1950, the non-operating employees 
of the railways advocated the use of a 
number of particular industries as stand- 
ards of comparison. The automobile indus- 
try or “automobiles and parts”, as it was 
called, was one of those suggested as a 
sultable standard of comparison. The 
learned judge, however, refused to accept 
it as such, and gave the following reasons 
for his refusal, namely: 
“As to automobiles and parts, I do not 
think this industry furnishes an adequate 
comparison, if for no other reason than 
that at the present time at least, and 
for some time past, the industry, by 
reason of the almost insatiable demand 
for its products, has been able to pay 
high wages and pass on the increases to 
the consumer, at the same time main- 
taining what would appear to be a com- 
paratively high level of profit. Further, 
the automobile industry has a history 
not only of high wages but of seasonal 
lay-offs due to changes in models. There 
are some seasonal lay-offs in the case 
of the employees in question here, 
namely, at ports where navigation ceases 
in the winter months, and in the western 
provinces after the movement of the 
grain is finished, but, by and _ large, 
railway employment offers the security 
afforded by continuity of employment.” 


In fairness it must be said, however, that 
Mr. Justice Kellock also pointed out that 
any comparison which was made should be 
made with those sections of industry in 
which the nature and variety of employ- 
ment, the proportion of male and female 
employees, and the territorial distribution, 
are really comparable, and finally stated 
that on that basis a fair comparison was, 
in his opinion, furnished, “as nearly as 
may be” by the group of industries falling 
under the head of “durable goods manu- 
facturing”. 

In the interval since the last war most 
of the other industries in the durable goods 
group have been having much the same 
experience as the automobile industry had 
been having at the time Mr. Kellock made 
his award in 1950. The intervening years 
have been good to them, and what Mr. 
Justice Kellock said was true of the auto- 
mobile industry in 1950 is true to some 
extent, at least, of nearly all the durable 
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goods industries in recent years. That fact, 
therefore, tends to lessen the value of the 
durable goods industries as a standard of 
comparison. 

In view of the buoyant economic con- 
ditions which have existed during most of 
the post-war period, it is not surprising 
that the wages of employees in the durable 
goods industries have throughout that 
period been rising steadily and at an 
extraordinary rate. The table on page 99 
of the unions’ brief (exhibit U-1), as brought 
up to date in the course of the hearings, 
shows that the average hourly earnings of 
employees in the durable goods industries 
have risen from 74.7 cents per hour on 
January 1, 1946, to $1.782 on January 1, 
1958. It must always be remembered that 
each successive percentage wage increase 
is calculated on a higher base than the one 
before and these successive increases work 
on the same principle as compound interest. 

Counsel for the railways placed particular 
emphasis on that fact. In referring to the 
rapidity with which wage rates had been 
rising, he called the attention of the Board 
to the startlng consequences which could 
result in a very few years from a continued 
rise In wage rates at anything like the 
accelerated rate suggested by the unions. 
Asabov e stated, the average hourly earn- 
ings of the employees of the durable goods 
industries rose from 74.7 cents per hour 
on January 1, 1946, to $1.782 per hour on 
January 1, 1958. It had taken a very long 
time to establish the rate of 74.7 cents per 
hour by 1946, but the rate more than 
doubled in the ensuing period of twelve 
years. If, as the spokesmen for the unions 
contend, this trend is likely to continue 
at an accelerated rate, then the result of 
successive increases, each calculated on a 
successively higher base, can be nothing 
short of fantastic. In any event the possi- 
bilities are such that it is not surprising 
to find the heads of government in Canada, 
Great Britain, and the United States, call- 
ing for caution and urging everyone to hold 
the line on both prices and wages. 

In the meantime the Canadian railways 
have had an altogether different experience. 
As stated by Mr. Justice Sloan in his 
award in 1954, the railways, in their rail 
operations, are in “a sorry contrast”. They 
have had great difficulty in getting author- 
ity to increase their freight rates and in 
getting the expected benefits from freight 
rate increases when they were granted. They 
have been forced by public policy or con- 
ditions over which they have no control 
to haul enormous tonnages of freight and 
to transport millions of passengers at rates 
which are wholly inadequate. In a period 
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during which practically all of the durable 
goods industries have been experiencing 
unprecedented prosperity the railways have 
been meeting the stiffest kind of competi- 
tion. All in all, their lot has not been a 
happy one, and it is not surprising that by 
1956 they were convinced that they could 
no longer live with the durable goods 
standard. 

There is another factor which is some- 
times lost sight of and that is that the 
employees appearing before this Board do 
not include the railways’ operating em- 
ployees. The latter are the more highly 
paid employees and, as a group, have a 
somewhat higher level of skills than the 
non-operating employees. There is some 
basis for the contention of the railways 
that if comparisons are to be made with 
outside industries, they should really be 
made between the entire railway force (not 
a segment thereof) and the durable goods 
industries. If the average hourly earnings 
of the entire railway working force are 
compared with the average hourly earnings 
of the entire working force of the industries 
in the durable goods group, it will be 
found that the railway workers are quite 
as well off as the workers in durable goods. 

The durable goods group includes indus- 
tries which employ relatively large numbers 
of skilled workers. It would seem from 
information furnished to the Board by 
the Department of Labour that the over-all 
level of skill in the durable goods industries 
is somewhat higher than the level of skill 
of the non-operating employees before the 
Board. The department pointed out, how- 
ever, that the skill table they furnished 
was based on information taken from the 
census returns for 1951. Informdtion of 
that kind leaves something to be desired 
in the matter of accuracy. The railways 
pointed out that the information for both 
the durable goods industries and the non- 
operating employees came from the same 
source, and would be as fair for one as 
for the other. We, however, feel that the 
evidence is not sufficiently convincing or 
reliable to justify us in coming to any 
conclusion in the matter. 

As already noted, the industries in the 
durable goods group were among the first 
of the manufacturing industries to become 
established, and almost from the first the 
wage rates of their employees were higher 
than the wage rates of workers in the 
remaining or so called “non-durable” seg- 
ments of the manufacturing industry. For 
the reasons we have pointed out the wage 
rates of the non-durables have shown a 
tendency to rise more rapidly than the 
wage rates of durable goods. Notwithstand- 
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ing that fact, however, the wage rates of 
the latter are still appreciably higher than 
the wage rates of employees in the “non- 
durable” industries. 


According to Table No. 1 in the issue 
of “earnings and hours of work in manufac- 
turing” for 1956, issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, the average hourly 
earnings of the male workers in durable 
goods on November 30, 1956, were $1.70 
per hour, while the average hourly earnings 
of the male employees in non-durables 
were only $1.61 per hour. On the same 
date the average hourly earnings of the 
male employees in all manufacturing were 
$1.66 per hour. The reason we have chosen 
male workers only for the purposes of 
comparison is that there is a greater per- 
centage of female workers in “non-durables” 
whose wages are generally much lower than 
those paid to the male workers. 


It will be seen from the foregoing review 
that the Board is not being asked to make 
a comparison with “manufacturing” as a 
whole but rather with what is only a 
selected segment thereof. It has already 
been pointed out that the segment selected 
happens to be the one which ever since 
the war has enjoyed almost unprecedented 
prosperity, and as a result has been able 
to pay its employees wages which are 
higher than the wages paid to the em- 
ployees of the remaining segments of manu- 
facturing. The railways do not suggest 
that comparisons should be made with any 
of the depressed industries. On the other 
hand it may be asked why comparison 
should be made with the most fortunate 
and prosperous segment of the manufac- 
turing industries and not with manufac- 
turing as a unit. 


Ability to Pay 


The ability of the railways to pay higher 
wages has become a much more important 
factor than was formerly the case. As 
pointed out by one of the railways’ wit- 
nesses, no suggestion was advanced by the 
railways either in the arbitration proceed- 
ings in 1950, or in the conciliation pro- 
ceedings in 1952, that they were unable 
to pay wages which would be comparable 
with the earnings in “durable goods”, but 
they did at that time contend that they 
were unable to give increases based on the 
scale of wages paid to workers on the 
railways in the United States. The rail- 
ways in those years had no doubt of their 
ability to recover from increased freight 
rates sufficient revenues to pay wages on 
a scale which would maintain a parity with 
“durable goods”, and for that reason did 
not oppose the use of “durable goods” as 


a standard of comparison. Since that time, 
however, certain changes have taken place 
which alter the situation materially, and 
the railways are now genuinely concerned 
about their ability to meet the demands 
of the unions for increased wages and 
greater fringe benefits. 

In the interval it has become more 

difficult to obtain leave from the Board of 
Transport Commissioners to increase freight 
rates; it has become increasingly difficult 
to put authorized increases in freight rates 
into effect, and competition from water- 
borne, air and motor transport and pipe 
lines, has been steadily increasing. Today 
the railways are having real trouble in 
meeting the mounting cost of labour and 
materials. Some of the principal reasons 
for this change were stated by Mr. Justice 
Sloan in his award in 1954, and there is 
no need for repeating them. We would, 
however, call attention to the following 
extract from the report of the board of 
conciliation of which Mr. Justice Kellock 
was chairman in 1958, in which the learned 
judge said: 
“I do not think, however, that the pro- 
position can be maintained that at all 
times and under all circumstances the 
economic condition of the railways is 
to be considered irrelevant. I think it 
is pertinent to consider that situation for 
present purposes and shall endeavour to 
do so as concisely as possible.” 

“Although, as I have already mentioned, 

a person requiring the assistance of others 

to carry on his business, must, as a 

general rule, expect to pay the going 

rate, competitive conditions have, from 
time to time, obliged employees to 
accept reductions.” 

“While wages of the non-operating railway 

employees have been rising for some 
years, the same has not been true of net 
railway operating income of Canadian 
railways, notwithstanding the several 
freight rate increases which occurred.” 


The difficulty which the railways are 
having in meeting rising costs has become 
a matter of real concern to the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. That Board has 
had the means at its command for making 
a much more extensive and detailed inves- 
tigation of this matter than this Board 
has been able to make; hence what it has 
to say about this matter is of special 
significance. We, therefore, quote here- 
under the following extract from the Board’s 
judgment of February 15, 1954, which will 
Speak for itself, viz: 

“As a result of these recent rail traffic 

trends, we are now more strongly than 

ever of the opinion that the long suc- 
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cession of general freight rate increases, 
mainly due to added costs of labour 
which is the largest single factor and to 
increased costs of materials, has brought 
about a loss of traffic by the railways 
to competing modes of transport, not 
only of traffic which the railways for- 
merly regarded as vulnerable because 
it was highly competitive, but a loss as 
well of traffic which was formerly non- 
competitive but which has now become 
Subject to competition by reason of the 
aforementioned long succession of rate 
increases. Thus the law of diminishing 
returns ws now, in the inexorable econo- 
mic sense, beginning to assert itself. We 
are convinced therefore that, unless the 
several underlying conditions adversely 
affecting the railway industry in general 
changes markedly for the better, means 
other than general rate increases umposed 
on the basis of the past will have to be 
found in the future of the ratlways of 
Canada are to be maintained in a healthy 
operating position.” 
—and— 
“Canadians at large have a vital stake 
in our railways. They, we think, reason- 
ably could expect both railway manage- 
ment and labour in their own mutual 
long term self-interest, as well as in the 
terest of the public, to collaborate in 
taking a new and economically realistic 
view of the deterioration which has taken 
place in the traffic position of Canadian 
railways since the Board’s Judgment in 
March last. This is so, particularly since 
such deterioration cannot be accounted 
for by any contraction for the year 1953 
in Canadian production generally but is, 
we believe, attributable mainly to the 
increasing pervasiveness of competing 
modes of transport.” 
(The emphasis is ours.) 


Recommendation as to Wage Demands 

The unions in their formal submission 
U-1 state that “neither the Government 
nor the people of Canada wish them to 
accept substandard working conditions to 
subsidize the railways or the effect of 
public policy upon the railways”. As we 
understand it, however, the railways do not 
contend, nor have they ever contended 
that their employees should accept sub- 
standard working conditions or that they 
should subsidize the railways in any way. 
Their representatives frankly ,say that if 
higher wages are deserved they must be 
paid, and the public must pay the cost. 
How that cost is to be paid is primarily 
the concern of the Government and the 
railways, although railway workers are by 
no means uninterested parties. 
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What the railways do say is that the 
wages paid should be adequate when tested 
by a reasonable standard of comparison 
and that any excess of wages over such 
basic standard must be limited by the 
industry’s ability to pay. They contend 
that the wage rates of their non-operating 
employers compare favourably with those 
of their counterparts in outside industries 
and, therefore, ask that the existing agree- 
ments should be extended without change 
for another year. 

In 1956 the chairman of the Taylor Board 
expressly stated that weight had to be 
given to the railways’ claim of “inability 
to pay”. What is really more significant 
is that the Board did not attempt to give 
the non-operating employees parity in 
wage rates with the employees of durable 
goods. In fact, the Board stated that the 
recommendations it was making would fall 
short of parity with the “durable goods” 
standard, and in a later passage pointed 
out that the adjustment it was proposing 
would “remove part, but not all of the 
disparity between the earnings of non- 
operating railway employees and employees 
in “durable goods”. 

The fact is that the non-operating em- 
ployees of Canadian railways have not 
had parity with the employees of durable 
goods at any time since 1952. Incidentally 
the non-operating employees of United 
States railways have had much the same 
experience. They have been unable to 
maintain absolute parity with the em- 
ployees of durable goods in that country. 
Except for a brief period following the 
increased grant to them in 1948, they have 
never had absolute parity at any time 
since 1944. 

When the Taylor Board made its report 
in 1956, Canada was enjoying an excep- 
tionally high level of prosperity. In mak- 
ing 1ts recommendations the Board spoke 
of “the anticipated buoyancy of the Cana- 
dian economy” and obviously anticipated 
a continuation of the prosperous condi- 
tions then existing. The Board was some- 
what too optimistic. In the interval the 
economy has lost its buoyancy and for 
the past few months Canada has been 
experiencing a recession which has seriously 
affected railway earnings. 1957 turned out 
to be a very disappointing year for the 
railways. The year 1958 promises to be no 
better and, unless there is an early and 
substantial improvement, it may be much 
worse. Railway revenues have been drop- 
ping and none of the railways are now as 
well able to meet the cost of wage increases 
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as they were in 1956. Under the circum- 
stances we are of the opinion that modera- 
tion is called for. 

The Board, however, does not agree with 
the railways that no wage increase should 
be granted at this time. There has been no 
increase in the wages of non-operating 
employees since June 1, 1957 when the last 
of the step by step increases recommended 
by the Taylor Board went into effect. In 
the interval the wages of employees in 
outside industries have been going up 
steadily. The cost of living also has been 
rising. The consumer price index has gone 
up from 1216 in June 1957 to 125.2 in 
April 1958. It did, however, drop back to 
125.1 in May and it may be that its advance 
has slackened off for the time being. 

There is little to indicate that the trend 
in wage increases had changed. The fact 
is that increases have been fairly general 
notwithstanding the depression we have 
been experiencing. Even if the rise in the 
cost of living has been arrested, there is no 
assurance it will not rise again. In any 
event the general tendency over the years 
has been for it to go up, and it is reason- 
able to assume that it will follow the usual 
pattern. These are matters which must be 
considered especially if, as we would recom- 
mend, the new contract is to be for the 
term of two years. 

The parties have both been vigorous and 
resourceful in the presentation of their 
claims and every issue has been strenuously 
contested. That is as it should be but the 
time has now come when settlement is of 
primary importance. To get the desired 
result there must be a little “give and 
take” on both sides. In this connection 
we think that heed might be given by 
both parties to the following extract from 
the report of the Wilson Board in 1950, 
Viz: 

“The Board agrees with the unions that 

railworkers must not be required to 

accept substandard wages or onerous 
working hours in order to underwrite 
railway deficits. If higher wages are 
deserved they must be paid, and the 
public must pay the cost. This does not, 
however, imply that enlightened labour 
should proceed to exact what it can in 
the way of wage increases without regard 
to the condition of the business which 

employs it. Under certain conditions a 

union may be well advised to accept a 

lesser wage, with continuity of employ- 

ment, rather than to insist on a higher 
wage, which may threaten that continuity. 

The competitive position of the rail- 

ways viz & viz truck and water com- 

petition must always be kept in mind 


by union leaders as well as by railway 
managers, with a view to insuring that 
rail transportation does not price itself 
out of the market.” 


It will have been seen from the above 
analysis that in our opinion the durable 
goods standard leaves much to be desired. 
In spite of that, however, it still remains 
one of the most important factors to be 
taken into account in determining what is a 
just and reasonable wage rate for the non- 
operating employees of the railways. As 
stated by the Taylor Board, however, it 
is not an absolute guide and cannot be 
applied mathematically or mechanically 
regardless of all other circumstances. It 
follows, therefore, that each of the dif- 
ferences which exists between “durable 
goods” and the railways and each of the 
other factors and special circumstances we 
have attempted to review must also be 
carefully considered and each must be given 
its proper weight in determining what 
increase in wage rates should be recom- 
mended. 

Acting upon the principles above enun- 
ciated, we have earnestly endeavoured to 
give due consideration and proper weight, 
not only to the durable goods standard, 
but also to each of the various factors, 
differences and other matters hereinbefore 
mentioned or reviewed. On the assump- 
tion that the parties will be able to nego- 
tiate a new contract for the term of two 
years, we recommend the following in- 
creases in the wage rates of the employees 
before this Board, namely: 

(1) An increase of four (4) cents per 
hour in the wage rates of all the 
non-operating employees of the rail- 
ways, to be retroactive to the Ist 
day of January, 1958; 

(2) A further increase of three per cent 
(3 per cent) to be effective on Sep- 
tember 1, 1958, and to be calculated 
on the wage ratio which were in 
force at December 31, 1957; and 

(3) A further increase of three per cent 
(3 per cent) to be effective on April 
1, 1959, and to be calculated on the 
wage rates which were in force at 
December 31, 1957. 


We also recommend that the new collective 
agreement should be for the term of two 
years to be computed from January 1, 
1958, to December 31, 1959. 

At this point it should be said that 
the signatories to this report have had 
some difficulty in arriving at increases in 
wage rates which both considered reason- 
able in the circumstances. The chairman 
throughout was concerned about the con- 
dition of the economy as a whole and the 


need for moderation in wage demands, 
while Mr. Lewis was concerned about agree- 
ing to a figure which was substantially 
below the level of earnings of the em- 
ployees in durable goods. The result has 
been a compromise which each thinks is 
reasonable, and they, therefore, join in 
expressing the hope that, in the interest 
of industrial peace, the parties will accept 
their recommendation as the basis for 
adjusting and settling their differences as 
to the rate of wages to be paid during the 
hfe of the new agreement. 

In making the foregoing recommendation 
as tO wage increases, we have not over- 
looked the demand made by the unions 
for a special wage increase of 10.1 cents 
per hour to compensate the non-operating 
employees for what is termed the “sub- 
standard earnings” they have been receiy- 
ing since January 1, 1956. When the par- 
ties settled their wage disputes in 1956 
the employees agreed to accept a wage 
increase of 11 per cent to become effective 
in four steps. A formal agreement embody- 
ing a term to that effect was made and 
entered into and that fixed the rates of 
wages to which the employees were entitled 
from January 1, 1955 to December 31, 1957. 
Having agreed to settle on that basis the 
matter is closed and neither party can now 
ask to have the matter opened up. Inci- 
dentally a similar demand was made in 
1956 for what was then called “the lag 
behind the ‘durable goods’ standard”. In 
rejecting the demand the Taylor Board 
gave another reason for so doing with 
which we respectfully agree, viz: 
“Secondly, it is surely impossible to justify 

rectifying a lag by increasing rates, since 

such rate increases would continue after 
the period when they merely compensated 
for the lag.” 


Health and Welfare 


The second of the demands made by the 
unions is the “health and welfare” demand, 
Viz: 

“(9) Effective January 1, 1959, the rail- 
ways and Railway Express Agency 
Inc., shall contribute an additional 
$8.50 (eight dollars and fifty cents) 
per employee per month, for one 
year, for the purpose of improving 
health and welfare plans in effect as 
may be mutually agreed.” 


This is one issue in respect of which con- 
siderable progress was made when the 
Board met the small bargaining committees 
of the parties in its first attempt at con- 
ciliation. As a result of the discussions 
which took place at that time it was 
decided that the Board need not concern 
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itself further with the health and welfare 
issue and the Board, therefore, has taken 
no further action in the matter. 


Vacations With Pay 


The third of the demands made by the 
unions is for a revision of the schedule 
of paid vacations. In its original form 
the demand was: 


“(3) Vacations with pay shall be on the 

following basis; 

After one year’s service, ten working 
days 

After ten years’ service, fifteen work- 
ing days 

After fifteen years’ service, twenty 
working days. 

(Nothing herein shall be construed 

to deprive any employee of such 

additional vacation days or more 

favourable practice as he may be 

entitled to receive under any exist- 

ing rule, understanding or custom, 

which additional vacation days or 

more favourable practice shall be 

accorded under and in accordance 

with the terms of such existing rule, 

understanding or custom.)” 


During the hearings this demand was 
modified. The unions now ask that the 
schedule be amended to give 10 days (two 
weeks) paid vacation after one year of 
service and 20 days (four weeks) paid 
vacation after 25 years of service. Under 
the present agreements two weeks vacation 
with pay are given to office workers after 
one year of service and to non-office work- 
ers after three years of service. This follows 
the predominant pattern in outside indus- 
try and gives effect to the recommendations 
made by Mr. Justice Sloan in 1954. 


Parliament recently considered and dealt 
with this question of vacations with pay 
when it passed the act known as “The 
Annual Vacations Act”. That act is to come 
into force on a day to be fixed by pro- 
clamation of the governor-in-council. It 
has not been proclaimed as yet but it is 
understood that it will be brought into 
force at an early date. Under The Annual 
Vacations Act, when it is proclaimed, all 
railway workers will be entitled to the 
equivalent of two weeks vacation with pay 
after two years of service. As above men- 
tioned, the office workers are now entitled 
to two weeks after one year of service 
and that will not be changed. Under the 
statute the position of the non-office work- 
ers will be improved because they will be 
entitled to two weeks after two years of 
service instead of three years as it is now 
under the present agreements. We are of 
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the opinion that, in view of this improve- 
ment, we would not be justified in recom- 
mending any further change at this time 
insofar as employees in this category are 
concerned. 


We are of the opinion, however, that 
consideration should be given to the claim 
for more extended vacations for senior 
employees. Vacations with pay for more 
than three weeks duration are granted to 
a comparatively small percentage of work- 
ers in outside industry, but the percentage 
is growing and is likely to grow during the 
term of the new contract. The change sug- 
gested presents more difficulty for the 
railway than it would for most other indus- 
tries. Mr. Justice Kellock in 1954 pointed 
out that the average length of service 
among railway employees is comparatively 
high, a condition which he concluded had 
arisen out of the application of the seniority 
rules and the relative stability of railway 
employment. 

There is evidence that approximately 
21 per cent of all railway employees have 
25 years of service, or more. The cost, 
therefore, of extending the base for paid 
vacations among employees of long service 
would bear more heavily on the railways 
than it would on industry generally. It 
would seem from a study of the pension 
tables of the railways that, if 4 weeks 
vacation with pay were granted to em- 
ployees with 35 years of service, there 
would still be an exceptionally large per- 
centage of employees entitled to such 
extended vacation. Under the circumstances 
we recommend that the schedule of paid 
vacations be amended to give 20 days (4 
weeks) paid vacations to all the railway 
employees after 35 years of service. 

The Board assumes that any agreement 
the parties may enter into will contain 
suitable provisions to protect the interests 
of employees who are entitled under exist- 
ing agreements to rights or privileges more 
extensive or advantageous to them than 
those to which they may become entitled 
under The Annual Vacations Act when it 
is brought into force. In this connection 
the attention of the parties is called to the 
provisions of Section 3(2) of that Act, 
which reads as follows: 


“3. (2) This Act does not apply to em- 
ployment under a collective agree- 
ment entered into after the coming 
into force of this Act and contain- 
ing provisions, approved by the 
Minister, for the granting of an 
annual vacation with pay.” 


Statutory Holidays 
The fourth of the demands made by the 
unions is the demand for an eighth paid 
statutory holiday, viz: 
“(4) The number of paid statutory holi- 
days shall be increased to eight by 
the addition of Remembrance Day.” 


Similar demands were considered by Mr. 
Justice Sloan in 1954 and again by the 
Taylor Board in 1956. Mr. Justice Sloan 
recommended that the number of holidays 
for the hourly-rated employees should be 
increased to five. The Taylor Board recom- 
mended the addition of one paid statutory 
holiday, namely Thanksgiving Day, during 
1956, and another, namely Victoria Day, 
in 1957. With those additions all railway 
workers became entitled to seven paid 
statutory holidays each year. Neither Mr. 
Justice Sloan nor the Taylor Board, how- 
ever, saw fit to recommend Remembrance 
Day as an eighth holiday. 

This new application for the addition of 
Remembrance Day was strenuously opposed 
by the railways. They filed as exhibit R-41 
a table showing that, as of April 1, 1957, 
the average number of unworked paid 
statutory holidays in all the manufacturing 
industries in Canada was 7.22 as against 
the eight the unions are asking for. They 
stress the fact that they are service organi- 
zations and that, if an extra holiday is 
to be granted, the choice of an appropriate 
day 1s a matter of very great importance 
to them and contend that Remembrance 
Day would be a most unfortunate choice. 

The evidence indicates that Remembrance 
Day is fairly well observed in western 
Canada and, possibly, in some other parts 
of Canada, but there is very little observ- 
ance of it in the central provinces where 
the bulk of the traffic on the railways is 
handled. It was disclosed that in a survey 
made by the Central Ontario Industrial 
Relations Institute in 1955 covering the 
City of Toronto and areas tributary thereto, 
Remembrance Day was not recognized or 
observed as a holiday by any of the firms 
participating in the survey. Another sur- 
vey was made in October, 1957, by the 
Quebec Industrial Relations Institute cover- 
ing 65 companies in the Montreal area with 
70,834 hourly-rated employees. It was found 
that none of the companies recognized 
Remembrance Day for their hourly-rated 
employees. In a survey for salaried em- 
ployees it was found that only two out of 
69 companies recognized it as a holiday for 
their salaried employees. 

It is obvious that a railway would have 
trouble if it is required to give its em- 
ployees a holiday on a day which is not 
generally recognized as a holiday. The 


public would want to do business with the 
railways and would expect trains to run and 
freight and passengers to be transported as 
on any ordinary business day. If forced 
to observe Remembrance Day, the railways 
would be compelled to refuse service to 
the public or, if they decided to keep their 
facilities open, ask large numbers of their 
employees to work on the holiday and pay 
the extra costs involved in so doing. Either 
alternative would be unfortunate for the 
railways. Under the circumstances we are 
not prepared to recommend the granting of 
this demand for Remembrance Day as an 
extra statutory holiday. 

Representatives of the unions, however, 
suggested that, if the Board was of the 
opinion that Remembrance Day was unsuit- 
able, consideration might be given to the 
choice of some other alternative day or 
even to the possibility of granting different 
holidays in different parts of the country. 
In either case the choice would have to 
fall on a day which is not nationally 
observed as a holiday at this time and 
under the circumstances the Board is not 
prepared to recommend the granting of 
an eighth holiday. 


Severance Pay 


The fifth of the demands made by the 
Unions has to do with the question of 
severance pay. The following is a copy of 
the demand as made in their notice of 
November 12, 1957, viz: 

“(5) The principle of severance pay 

shall be recognized and established. 
The Railways and Railway Express 
Agency Inc., shall set aside four 
cents (4c.) per hour per employee 
for severance pay, to be allocated 
among employees whose services are 
being terminated, on a basis of 
amounts and years of service to be 
mutually agreed upon.” 


In the 1930’s there was a movement in 
Canada to compel a greater degree of 
co-operation between the railways with a 
view to the pooling of services and the 
abandonment of unnecessary trackage 
where one of two competing lines could 
adequately serve the needs of the com- 
munities through which they ran. This 
led to the enactment of the Canadian 
National-Canadian Pacific Act which com- 
manded and empowered these railways to 
co-operate and take such measures as would 
make their co-operation effective. 

The suggestion that co-operation of this 
kind was necessary provoked public con- 
cern about the fate of railway employees 
who might be displaced as a result of such 
co-operative efforts. To take care of such 
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employees a special provision was made for 
the payment to them of compensation for 
the loss of their jobs. The present demand 
of the unions is based, in part, on this legis- 
lation and, in part, on what is called the 
Washington Job Protection Agreement 
which a number of American railways en- 
tered into with their employees on May 
21, 1936 to provide compensation for em- 
ployees who were deprived of their employ- 
ment under like circumstances. 


The present demand is for “severance 
pay” which may be something much dif- 
ferent. The Board has not been furnished 
with any specific or comprehensive state- 
ment as to what “severance pay” is, what 
employees would be entitled thereto, the 
circumstances under which it would be paid, 
the manner in which the amount to be paid 
is to be computed, or any estimate as to 
the probable cost involved in the operation 
of this scheme other than the prescribed 
limits, originally 4c. From some of the 
statements made in argument it would 
appear that the scheme was intended to 
include, not only those who had forever 
been deprived of their jobs, but also those 
who might be laid off but who would, 
nevertheless, remain on the payroll and be 
subject to call. That would be a far- 
‘eaching provision with so many implica- 
ions that nothing should be done about 
t without the fullest investigation. With- 
jut this essential information and in the 
absence of any comprehensive explanation 
of the manner in which it would work out, 
it is difficult to make any recommendation. 
It is generally agreed that severance pay 
is relatively unusual in Canadian industry. 
There is no generally prevailing pattern 
which would justify its introduction at the 
present time. Under the circumstances the 
Board is unable to make any recommenda- 
tion in respect of this demand for severance 
pay. 


Contracting Out 


The sixth of the demands made by the 
unions has to do with what is called 
“contracting out”. The following is a copy 
thereof, viz: 
“(6) Work normally performed by em- 

ployees herein represented, or similar 
work which by past practice has been 
performed by them, shall not be con- 
tracted to be performed by other 
than railway employees.” 


This demand is altogether too wide. If 
effect were given to it, the rights of manage- 
ment would be unreasonably curtailed and 
the literal enforcement of any such rule 
would have results which the representatives 
of the unions admit they never contem- 
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plated when this demand was made. As 
an extreme example, it might be pointed 
out that there are gangs on the railways 
who are at times engaged in building 
stations, bridges and many other types of 
buildings or other structures. If a rule 
such as contemplated by this demand were 
made, the Canadian National would never 
have been able to build the Queen Eliza- 
beth Hotel in Montreal through an out- 
side contractor. Obviously in order to build 
any such structure, it is necessary to have 
an enormous organization with the most 
expensive equipment and a staff of expert 
engineers and technicians. Neither of the 
railways could afford any such organization 
or equipment to build any one building. 
After it was built the organization would 
have to be disbanded and the equipment 
disposed of. 

The foregoing may be an extreme exam- 
ple, but it was only one of many given by 
the railway witnesses to show how seriously 
any such rule would curtail the rights of 
management and hamper the efficient and 
economical operation of the railways. It 
may be, as the unions contend, that in 
certain specific instances the right of con- 
tracting out has been asserted under cir- 
cumstances which gave rise to some justi- 
fiable resentment. The investigation of 
those incidents before this Board, however, 
should have a salutary effect, and we are 
reasonably hopeful that the officials con- 
cerned will use more discretion and con- 
sideration in the future. 

We don’t think that it is necessary to 
review in detail all of the evidence ten- 
dered by the railways in support of their 
objections to this demand. It is sufficient 
to say that the Board has carefully con- 
sidered all of the evidence given by the 
unions and by the railways, and that it is 
satisfied that this demand of the unions 
cannot be granted and it so recommends. 

Special Terms 

The seventh demand of the unions has 
to do with certain terms they wish to have 
incorporated in the new agreement. The 
following is a copy of the demand as set 
out in their notice of November 12, 1957; 
Viz: 

“(7) (a) Excepting as to (2) hereof, the 
collective agreements between the 
railways, Railway Express Agency 
Inc., and the organizations’ signa- 
tory hereto shall be amended to 
conform with these proposals 
effective January 1, 1958, and 
shall continue in effect until 
December 31, 1958, and _ there- 
after subject to sixty days’ notice 
in writing from either party to 


the agreement to revise, amend 
or terminate it. Such notice may 
be served at any time subsequent 
to November 2, 1958; 

(b) The foregoing does not prevent 
adjustments under normal pro- 
cesses in working rules, rates of 
pay of individual positions, cor- 
rection of inequities as between 
rates for different individual posi- 
tions, or negotiation of rates for 
new positions or positions where 
the duties or responsibilities have 
been or are changed.” 


In principle we see nothing wrong with 
the suggestion contained in clause (a) 
above set out. As to the term of the new 
agreement, we are of the opinion that it 
should be for two years. In this con- 
nection we find ourselves in complete agree- 
ment with the Taylor Board, which in 
1956 recommended a term of two years, 
and respectfully concur in the reasons given 
by that Board for their recommendation. 


We are not, however, prepared to recom- 
mend the inclusion in the new agreement 
of the provision contemplated by clause 
(b) of this demand or any provision of like 
effect. The intent of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Dispute Investigation Act is that, 
when once a collective agreement is made 
and entered into, it shall bind the parties 
and each of them for the full term of the 
agreement. To permit either party to open 
it up and compel the other party to start 
bargaining all over again, could be con- 
trary to the spirit of the Act. There is, 
of course, nothing to prevent the parties 
by mutual consent or agreement entering 
into an agreement to amend or supplement 
the new agreement if they so desire. That, 
however, is subject to one qualification— 
The amendment must not transgress the 
provisions of sections 19 and 20, or any 
other of the provisions, of The Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act. 

Time of Payment 

The eighth demand made by the unions 
has to do with the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in paying the wages of employees, 
V1Z: 

“(8) Employees shall be paid every second 

Thursday, or the last regular work 
day preceding such Thursday.” 


This demand was considered by the 
Board along with the proposal of the 
railways that holiday pay should be com- 
puted on a percentage basis as set out in 
The Annual Vacations Act. When these 
matters were brought up it was found that 
there were no serious differences between 
the parties. It was agreed that any differ- 
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ences there may be could be straightened 
out by mutual agreement and the unions 
withdrew their demand. Under the circum- 
stances we make no recommendation as 
to either the demand itself, or the proposal 
made by the railways as to computation 
of holiday pay, save to say that in our 
opinion the methods of computation and 
payment should be uniform with regard 
to all employees in order to avoid inter- 
ference with office efficiency which would 
result if the procedure were not uniform. 

Philip F. Vineberg, the member of our 
Board appointed as nominee of the rail- 
ways, has informed us that he is unable 
to concur in the recommendation of this 
report. David Lewis, appointed to the 
Board as the nominee of the unions, has 
agreed to sign this report subject to some 
additional observations by him, which are 
appended hereto. The Board wishes form- 
ally and warmly to thank the parties, their 
counsel and spokesmen for their help and 
assistance throughout. 


(Sgd.) Harotp F. THomson, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Davin LEwIs, 
Member. 


Additional Observations 


IT am pleased to be able to concur with 
the recommendations of The Hon. Mr. 
Justice Thomson, the chairman of this 
Board. I do so in the hope that the 
recommendations may form a basis for a 
peaceful settlement of the issues between 
the parties, since that objective is of para- 
mount importance to Canada, particularly 
at this time. In doing so, however, I wish 
also to make some additional comments on 
some of the matters involved, particularly 
those on which my conclusions carry a 
somewhat different emphasis from that 
contained in the exhaustive analysis of the 
chairman, 

As is clear from the chairman’s report, 
most of the considerable time spent in 
hearing the parties was occupied in evidence 
and argument on what constitutes a fair 
and reasonable standard of comparison for 
the hearings of non-operating railway em- 
ployees. In his analysis of this matter the 
chairman fully sets out the major factors 
in issue. On all the evidence before us, 
I am still firmly of the opinion expressed 
in the report of the Taylor Board in 1956, 
to which I was a signatory, namely, “that, 
with the necessary reservations arising from 
the fact that the railway industry is unique 
and that it has some occupations which 
cannot be found elsewhere, the durable 
goods group of manufacturing industries 
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remains the most nearly comparable and 
forms an appropriate standard as a guide 
to the settlement of disputes between the 
non-operating employees and the railways.” 

In my view, there is some misapprehen- 
sion as to the nature of the durable goods 
standard. It should be remembered that 
this standard was first proposed by the 
railways as long ago as 1950 and was at 
that time and again in 1952 opposed by 
the unions. It is not my understanding that 
previous boards of conciliation and previous 
arbitrators chose and accepted this standard 
because of an exact parallel in respect of 
skills, sex composition, geographical dis- 
tribution and other factors. It is not my 
understanding that the railways or the 
unions ever argued that there was such an 
exact parallel. The standard has in the past 
been accepted because it appeared to be, 
as it appears to me now, the most nearly 
comparable one. Although it was not until 
1956 that the railways levelled a detailed 
attack on the durable goods standard, it is 
evident from the reports and awards which 
preceded that year that members of prev- 
ious conciliation boards and that previous 
arbitrators were generally aware of the 
major differences, qualitatively if not 
quantitatively. 

It is apparently agreed between the par- 
ties that a standard of comparison is ex- 
tremely important to their dispute. Both 
the unions and the railways emphasized 
the importance of such a standard and 
directed their evidence and arguments 
mainly to that point. In fact, in their case, 
filed as Exhibit R1, the railways stated 
the issue in the following language :— 

“The fundamental issue in these pro- 
ceedings is what level of wages in the 
railway industry can be justified as fair 
and reasonable in the light of all the 
relevant facts. 

“Two basic tests are necessary in the 
determination of the proper level of rail- 
way wages: 

“a) the wages paid should be adequate 
when tested by a reasonable standard 
of comparison; 

“b) any excess of wages over such basic 
standard must be limited by the 
industry’s ability to pay.” 

Although the unions did not state the 
matter in the same language, it is my im- 
pression from their argument that they did 
not quarrel with the general proposition set 
out by the railways in the passage quoted 
above. The issue between the parties was 
this year, as it has been on previous 
occasions, the question of what constitutes 
“a reasonable standard of comparison”, In 
all wage disputes standards of comparison 
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are of importance; in the case of the rail- 
ways, they are of even greater importance. 


There are two factors relevant to a 
consideration of railway wage disputes 
which give this added importance to the 
value of a standard of comparison. The 
first is that, even more than in all other 
industries, peaceful labour relations on the 
railways are an urgent necessity to the 
entire country. For this reason it has 
always been doubtful whether governments 
would be prepared to permit a serious inter- 
ruption of railway services. This is, no 
doubt, the reason why arbitration was 
imposed by the then government after some 
days of strike in 1950. It is obvious that, 
although the right to strike has not been 
legally withdrawn from railway unions, it 
is difficult for the unions to exercise it 
both because of their responsibility to the 
community and because of likely inter- 
vention by governments. It is evident to 
me that in such a situation an appropriate 
yardstick which can guide the parties them- 
selves as well as boards of conciliation to 
a fair and reasonable settlement of a wage 
dispute on the railways is of paramount, 
indeed, overwhelming importance. 


The second reason why this is so derives 
from the fact, as was fully disclosed in the 
evidence before this Board as well as before 
previous boards, that railway income is sub- 
ject to regulation and statutory control to 
an extent not experienced by the rest of 
Canadian industry. This regulation and 
statutory control results in the railways 
being required to perform uneconomical 
services for the benefit of the Canadian 
economy and the Canadian people as a 
whole. Inevitably, their net earnings are 
adversely affected. To put it briefly and 
in a rather over-simplified way, public 
policy is largely responsible for the alleged 
low level of railway earnings about which 
the railways complained to this Board as 
they have done to other tribunals. Because 
public policy plays this role in the railway 
situation, it 1s again important to have an 
objective standard of comparison for rail- 
way wages. Only on this basis is it possible 
to arrive at a level of wages for railway 
non-operating employees which would be 
fair both to them and to the people of 
Canada. It is my firm conviction that the 
only level of wages which is fair and reason- 
able is one which results neither in the 
employees of the railways subsidizing the 
people of Canada by a disparity between 
their earnings and those of comparable 
groups of Canadian workers, nor in the 
people of Canada subsidizing railway em- 
ployees in permitting them to earn a wage 
above that enjoyed by comparable groups 








of Canadian workers. This desirable result 
can be achieved only, in my opinion, if 
there is an accepted objective standard of 
comparison by which the parties and boards 
are guided in the resolution of railway 
disputes. 


The durable goods standard was, in my 
reading of previous reports and awards, 
accepted because it appeared to be the 
most nearly comparable industrial com- 
posite. It was accepted and, indeed, origin- 
ally urged by the railways, on the ground 
also that it represented, on the average, 
a group of higher paid Canadian workers. 
In my respectful submission, it is right 
that this should be so. When one remem- 
bers the tremendous size of the railway 
industry and its indispensable position of 
prominence in the Canadian economy as 
well as the many decades of labour organi- 
zation on the railways, it is surely appro- 
priate that earnings of railway employees 
be compared with those of workers in other 
basic industries and particularly those which 
pay relatively better wages. It would, in 
my view, be anomalous and unjust if it 
were attempted to depress the wages of 
railway non-operating employees to the 
levels of industries which are less important 
to the Canadian economy or to those which 
are on the decline. As the evidence showed, 
far from being on the decline, Canada’s 
major railways are in the process of an 
impressive programme of expansion and 
modernization. 


I do not ignore the evidence of the 
differences between the railways and dur- 
able goods industries, so fully and properly 
set out and commented upon by the chair- 
man in his report. It is, however, none the 
less my conclusion that those differences 
do not outweigh the points of comparison 
and similarity and do not by any means 
invalidate the durable goods standard as 
being a fair and reasonable one with 
which to compare the earnings of non- 
operating railway employees. 

In view of the history concerning the 
question of an appropriate standard of com- 
parison, it would be highly regrettable if 
the unions were asked or forced to abandon 
the durable goods standard. The chairman 
in his report sets out the broad outlines 
of that history. The point I wish to 
emphasize is simply the following. Origin- 
ally the unions laboured hard to retain 
parity with American wages as a proper 
standard. When they could not hold the 
position, they sought to establish the earn- 
ings in selected Canadian industries as 
the standard. They were forced to abandon 
both, in my opinion, for proper and valid 
reasons. Finally, from 1954 on, the unions 
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declared themselves ready to accept the 
standard originally promoted by the rail- 
ways and established by several successive 
boards and arbitrators. In each case it 
was a retreat by the unions from a higher 
to a lower level of earnings, so that, for 
the reasons discussed by the chairman, 
they have ceased to be among the highest 
paid Canadian workers as they once were. 
I have no hesitation in concluding that, 
with the advance of the Canadian economy 
and Canadian wages as a whole, there did 
not remain any justifiable reason why 
non-operating employees of the railways 
should be ahead of comparable employees 
in the country. However, equally there is 
not, im my opinion, any justifiable reason 
for a standard which would bring non- 
operating railway employees below the 
levels of earnings in other basic industries 
or place them in the bracket of the lower 
paid rather than in the bracket of the better 
paid industrial composites in Canada. 
After all, they are employees of the most 
important basic industry in Canada. 

I respectfully submit that this is a par- 
ticularly reasonable conclusion when one 
remembers that more than 50 per cent 
of Canada’s railway workers are employed 
directly by the people of Canada through 
the Canadian National Railways and that 
the actual earnings of the CPR in its 
railway operations are geared to the needs 
of public policy and the requirements of 
the Canadian economy as a whole. It is 
unthinkable to me that the Canadian people 
would wish their employees on their own 
railway and those of the privately-owned 
railway thus regulated and controlled, to 
earn less than a representative composite 
of Canadian workers in a group of basic 
industries. 

The above are some of the reasons which 
impel me to continue to emphasize the 
appropriateness and reasonableness of the 
durable goods standard in spite of the 
differences outlined by the railways and 
commented upon by the chairman. 

The second major matter on which I 
would like to make brief comment is the 
question of the relevance or otherwise of 
the railways’ ability-to-pay argument. The 
report of the 1956 Taylor Board indicates 
that I was of the opinion at that time that 
the question of the railways’ ability to pay, 
even if one accepted their statement of the 
position, should not be taken into con- 
sideration in a railway wage dispute. I 
still hold that view and wish to refer to 
a few of the reasons for it. 

The question of the role of ability to 
pay in labour-management relations has 
been the subject of a great many comments 
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by experts in the field. Whatever may be 
the situation in respect of other industries, 
I respectfully urge that so-called ability to 
pay cannot be a factor in the determination 
of a wage dispute on the railways. 

The major reason has already been 
alluded to. The award of Chief Justice 
Sloan in 1954 and the report of the Taylor 
Board in 1956 dealt exhaustively with the 
fact that the two main railway systems in 
Canada are obliged to lose tens of millions 
of dollars annually in uneconomic services 
arising out of the statutory grain rates and 
out of the needs of the Canadian people 
for passenger service regardless of cost. In 
other words, to the extent that the rail- 
ways’ plea of inability to pay is valid, it 
is directly the result of the policies of the 
Canadian Parliament, presumably pursued 
because of the needs of the Canadian eco- 
nomy and the Canadian people as a whole. 
This is not the place to make any comment 
on the merits of the policies except to say 
that, as a Canadian citizen, I fully appre- 
ciate and approve of the reasons which 
have led to the policies referred to. How- 
ever, having created the causes for the 
resulting financial position of the Canadian 
railways, it is surely impossible for the 
Canadian people to use it as a reason for 
withholding from railway employees the 
level of earnings which, in my opinion, they 
are entitled to. And I venture to suggest 
that the Canadian people would share this 
view, if they had all the facts before them. 

However, it must be emphasized, in 
fairness to the railways, that they did not 
plead inability to pay wages which meet 
the test of “a reasonable standard of 
comparison”. It was their view that any 
excess over such a standard must be 
governed by the industry’s ability to pay. 
This, therefore, takes us back to the ques- 
tion of what is a proper standard. 

In any case, I am not at all convinced 
that the general approach of the railways 
to the financial position as part of a wage 
dispute 1s one which should in all respects 
commend itself to a board of conciliation. 
It is no doubt true that the railways have 
not shared in the general earning pros- 
perity of Canadian industry in the postwar 
period. It is equally true that the rate of 
return on investment is much smaller for 
the railways than it is for the more pros- 
perous sectors of Canadian industry. How- 
ever, this surely to argue in circles. If 
one remembers that the railway industry 
is, by statute of the Canadian Parliament, 
regulated and controlled as to its rates and 
potential income, it necessarily follows that 
the net earnings of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway must be regulated and controlled, 
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both directly and indirectly. Perhaps it is 
in the nature of the railway industry that 
its earnings cannot be as high as those of 
unregulated industries serving only a sector 
of the Canadian economy instead of the 
entire economy. It may well be that 
because of the nature of railway operations 
and the needs of the Canadian economy 
and people, a rate of return of about, or 
even under, 3 per cent on investment is 
not socially and economically wrong. 
There is one other point that cannot 
be overlooked. I fully agree that in relation 
to railway costs, only the rail operations of 
the CPR should be taken into account. 
However, when railway spokesmen allude 
to the condition of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway company on the capital market, as 
they did, surely it is no longer proper to 
limit consideration to factors relevant to 
the earnings of rail operations alone. The 
company goes on the capital market as one 
whole company, including its other opera- 
tions and other income. In this connection, 
it is worthy of note that although both 
the net earnings from rail operations of the 
CPR and its other income were lower in 
1957 than in 1956. the CPR did have a 
total of about 234 million dollars as income 
from other than rail sources, as well as 


a little over 38 million dollars in net 
earnings from rail operations. The total 
income of the company, before fixed 


charges, was 61.7 millions of dollars in 1957. 
While this is not a large income related 
to the company’s tremendous investment, 
particularly in rail operations, it does not, 
in my view, show a situation which should 
create concern or worry about the health 
of this very large Canadian enterprise. 

Having said this, ] would emphasize that 
the matter of railway income is, and should 
be, the concern of Canada’s policy-makers, 
rather than that of a board of conciliation 
attempting to settle or to recommend upon 
a labour dispute. The Government, Par- 
hament and the agencies which they have 
created are the ones which should deal 
with and pronounce upon the financial prob- 
lems of the railways. For the reasons given, 
it is, IN my view, not a matter to which 
a board of conciliation can give the neces- 
sary detailed attention. 

However, the general state of the eco- 
nomy is an entirely different matter. It 
would, it seems to me, not be responsible 
for a board of conciliation to ignore the 
conditions of the economy as a whole at the 
time when it is considering a wage dispute 
placed in its hands. One cannot escape the 
fact that for many months Canada has 
been in the midst of an economic recession 
and that, although forecasters differ, it is 


clear that we are not yet out of the 
economic difficulties and it is impossible to 
foretell with any precision as to when 
the climb upward will start or be com- 
pleted. I cannot but agree with the chairman 
that, in view of the recession, moderation 
in wage settlements is perhaps unavoidable. 
This is the major consideration which 
leads me to concur in the chairman’s 
recommendation on the wages issue. It is 
true that, in the result, the earnings of 
non-operating railway employees will re- 
main substantially below the level of those 
in durable goods. In the hght of economic 
conditions, however, this seems to me 
unavoidable in the present circumstances. 


I also have pleasure in concurring in the 
other recommendations of the chairman. 
(Sgd.) Davi Lewis, 
Member. 


Minority Report 

Philip Vineberg of Montreal, company 
nominee, submitted a minority report 
advocating that there be no wage increases 
granted at the present time. The unions 
asked for a combination increase of 11 per 
cent plus 17 cents an hour. Space does 
not permit publication of the complete 
report in this issue. 

The full text of the minority report will 
appear in the October issue. 





Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways (MV Bluenose) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act in this matter herewith presents 
its report. 

The Board was composed of: 

H. Carl Goldenberg, Esq., QC, Chairman, 


Professor Arthur J. Meagher, QC, nominee 
of the Employer, 


Clifford Scotton, Esq., nominee of the 
Bargaining Agent. 

Proceedings before the Board opened in 
Montreal on May 22, 1958, and were con- 
tinued on the following day. Each party 
presented its case and was afforded an 
opportunity for rebuttal. 


The Board finds that the original demands 
of the bargaining agent (hereinafter called 
the “union’”) numbered nine, but that the 
matters which remain in dispute have been 
reduced as a result of understandings 
reached between the parties or on suggestion 
of the Board. More particularly, union 
demands No. 5 (severance pay), No. 6 (con- 
tract work), and No. 8 (pay days) have 
been dropped, and No. 9 (proposed changes 
in rules) will be negotiated directly be- 
tween the parties. 


On the matters which remain in dispute, 
the Board, having heard and examined the 
submission of the parties, finds and recom- 
mends as is hereinafter set out. 


1. Wages 


The union demands that all rates of pay 
be increased by 11 per cent plus 17 cents 
per hour retroactive to the commencement 
of the calendar year 1958. The company 
submits that this demand is the same as 
that which has been submitted by the 
non-operating railway employees who are 
engaged in entirely different and wholly 
unrelated operations on the railway system. 
While the company further submitted that 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian | 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and {| 
Other Transport Workers and Canadian | 
National Railways (MV Bluenose—Yar- | 
mouth-Bar Harbour Ferry Service) Yar- | 
mouth, N.S. 

| The Board was under the Chairmanship | 
of H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, Montreal, who } 
was appointed by the Minister in the | 
absence of a joint recommendation from } 
the other two members, Prof. Arthur J. } 
Meagher, Halifax, and Clifford A. Scotton, } 
Montreal, nominees of the company and } 
union respectively. | 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Scotton. The minority 
report was submitted by Prof. Meagher. 

The text of the majority and minority 
reports is reproduced here. 
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the increase demanded is undue and not 
warranted, it reiterated the offer which it 
had made during negotiations of a general 
increase of 4 per cent effective March 1, 
1958, and a further 4 per cent on current 
wages on January 1, 1959, making in all 
an increase of 8 per cent in basic rates, 
the whole contingent upon a two-year con- 
tract commencing January 1, 1958. 

Having considered the submissions of 
the parties and having examined the exist- 
ing wage schedules and earnings, changes 
in the consumer price index since January 
1956, and wages in comparable marine 
services, the Board recommends a two-year 
contract commencing January 1, 1958, with 
a general increase in current basic wage 
rates of 10 per cent, of which 5 per cent 
shall be retroactive to March 1, 1958, and 
the remaining 5 per cent shall become 
effective on January 1, 1959. 

The Board recommends retroactivity only 
to March 1, 1958, because it finds that the 
union was in fact not bargaining prior to 
that date. 


2. Health and Welfare 


The union demands that the present 
allowance of 20 cents for each day worked 
as a payment in lieu of a health and welfare 
plan be discontinued and that in place 
thereof the employees should be included 
in the non-operating railway employees’ 
health and welfare plan (hereinafter called 
“the non-ops plan”). The company sub- 
mits that this is another instance of dupli- 
cation by the union of demands made on 
the railways by the “non-ops” group of 
unions. The company further submits that 
the current payment of 20 cents per day 
conforms with the general practice in the 
marine industry of Eastern Canada and 
that, having regard to this fact and to the 
free benefits provided under the Canada 
Shipping Act, the demand of the union 
should be denied. 


The Board has given careful consideration 
to the submissions of both parties on this 
issue. It notes that Article 29 of the 
present agreement reads as follows: 

Health and Welfare 

Effective January 1, 1957, unlicensed 
personnel will be allowed 20 cents for 
each day worked, as a payment in lieu 
of a health and welfare plan. It is under- 
stood that this allowance will be discon- 
tinued if and when a health and welfare 
plan is established. 


The union submits that the health and 
welfare plan referred to in the last sentence 
of Article 29 was the “non-ops” plan which 
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is now in effect. The company denies this 
but does not explain what plan was con- 
templated by the parties. 

It is clear ta the Board that the con- 
templated plan could not have been one 
confined to the personnel of the MV Blue- 
nose alone. The Board also finds that the 
“non-ops” plan which is now in effect is 
not confined to non-operating employees 
of the railways in that it covers or is about 
to cover, among others, employees of the 
B.C. coast ferries of the CPR and the 
employees of both CNR and CPR hotels. 
The Board understands that coverage under 
this plan was recently extended to em- 
ployees of the Nova Scotian Hotel in Hali- 
fax, a hotel owned by the company. 

Having regard to the extension of cover- 
age under the “non-ops” plan to employees 
who are not considered non-operating rail- 
way employees, to the fact that coverage 
under the plan does not of itself constitute 
such employees non-operating railway em- 
ployees, and to the further fact that the 
extension of coverage under the “non-ops” 
plan to the personnel of the MV Bluenose 
will not in effect increase costs to the com- 
pany, the Board finds that it cannot reason- 
ably maintain the objection of the company 
to the union’s demand. 

Accordingly, the Board recommends that 
the company support the application of the 
union for coverage under the “non-ops” 
health and welfare plan of the unlicensed 
personnel of the MV Bluenose as from 
January 1, 1959, subject to appropriate 
arrangements to avoid duplicate coverage 
having regard to the provisions of Part V 
of the Canada Shipping Act dealing with 
sick mariners and marine hospitals, and to 
the provisions of the Hospital Insurance 
Act of Nova Scotia. 


3. Vacations with Pay 


The unoin demands three weeks vacation 
with pay after 10 years of service in lieu 
of the present provision of 15 days holidays 
after 15 years, and a maximum of four 
weeks vacation after 15 years. The company 
submits that the provisions of the existing 
agreement are more liberal than in com- 
parable marine services and asks that the 
union’s demand be rejected. 

The Board recommends that the vacation 
provisions of the existing agreement be 
retained. 


4. Statutory Holidays 


The union demands that an additional 
statutory paid holiday be added to the 
seven statutory holidays already recog- 
nized. The company submits that the em- 
ployees already enjoy a preferred position 
in regard to paid statutory holidays. 





The Board recommends that the pro- 
visions of the existing agreement with 
respect to statutory holidays be sustained. 


(Sgd.) H. Carn GOLDENBERG, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Cuirrorp Scorton, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


H. Carl Goldenberg, OBE, QC, chairman 
of the Board appointed to conciliate the 
above dispute, has informed me by long 
distance telephone of his recommendations 
regarding the items in dispute. I under- 
stand that these will be concurred in by 
Clifford Scotton, nominee of the union. 

With regret, I must disagree with the 
recommendations respecting the union’s 
demands for increased wages and for the 
adoption of the railway’s health and welfare 
plan. 

The Wage Demand 


The union represents the ninety-two 
members of the unlicensed personnel of 
the Motor Vessel Bluenose, of 6,419 gross 
tons, which carries passengers and road 
vehicles between Yarmouth, Nova Scotia 
and Bar Harbour, Maine. It is a local 
operation which is in no way connected with 
the railway operations of the Canadian 
National Railway Company, for the vessel 
carries no railway freight and there is no 
rail connection at Bar Harbour. The MV 
Bluenose was purchased by the joint con- 
tributions of the Province of Nova Scotia 
and the Government of Canada. It is 
registered in the name of the latter and its 
management and operation is entrusted to 
the Canadian National Railway Company 
by the federal Government. The service 
has been a great assistance to the tourist 
and trucking industries of the province 
of Nova Scotia, but financially it has been 
a substantial drain on the public purse. 
The operating deficit for the service was 
$304,351 in 1956, and $278,093 in 1957. If 
amortisation of construction costs and 
depreciation charges are added, the deficits 
amounted to $897,655 for the year 1956 





MV Bluenose 
40 hr. week 

Seaman/deckhand ........... $1.241 

Asst. Steward/messman ..... $1.210 

MIME CPIMMer |v nem - oa a.< 1.210 

(OES gc ce. Oar ae Relies ed 1.334 

ECOL GOOK bara cay oid om fore oes 1.490 
Second Steward— 

Cee Care Peer ccc Se tis 1.614 

ati reece ae St. ees ote). . ae 1.460 

QmartermMaster targa oor os 1.303 

JES OREIUT Pageant) 48 atest RU ee Oo 1.334 


and $882,554 for the year 1957. The com- 
pany is not in a position to raise its tariffs 
for passengers and vehicle traffic utilizing 
the service. 

When the MV Bluenose was first placed 
in operation in the spring of 1956, the 
unlicensed personnel of the ship were hired 
on at the same wage rates as those paid 
on the SS Princess Helene, which is oper- 
ated by the Canadian Pacific Railway on 
a comparable service between St. John, 
New Brunswick and Digby, Nova Scotia. 
In June, 1956, the unlicensed personnel of 
the SS Princess Helene received a four-step 
wage increase of 3 per cent, 3 per cent, 
2 per cent and 3 per cent spread over a 
two year period. At the same time, the 
union representing the unlicensed personnel 
of the MV Bluenose accepted a wage in- 
crease of 8 per cent retroactive to January 
1, 1956 in lieu of the Princess Helene rates. 
As a result, the Bluenose personnel enjoyed 
a higher wage rate during most of the two 
years of the contract, but at the end of 
the term their rate was 3 per cent lower 
than that enjoyed by the Princess Helene 
crew. 

In addition, the unlicensed personnel of 
the MV Bluenose received certain other 
fringe benefits over and above those enjoyed 
by the crew of the Princess Helene, such as 
a higher overtime rate, more statutory 
holidays, continued employment while the 
ship is in drydock, and other contract items. 
The result is that the average of the 19 
seamen of the Bluenose for the year 1957 
was $3,080 each as compared with $2,898 for 
those on board the Princess Helene. The 18 
assistant stewards of the Blwenose received 
an average of $2,790 during the same period 
as compared with $2,654 for those on board 
the Princess Helene. 

The hourly rates for the various crew 
members of the MV Bluenose are generally 
higher than those paid to their counterparts 
on the MV Willkam Carson, or on the 
“Dosco” ships which operate on the Atlantic 
seaboard, as well as on the Great Lakes 
ships. The following are the comparable 
rates: 


MV William 


Great Lakes Dosco Oarson 
56 hr. week 48 hr. week 45 hr. week 

$1.166 >) leliy Arb, $1113 

(T03e0%S. 

$1.166 1.074 1.082 

1.166 1.112 1.060 

1.408 1.204 1.174 

1.220 ie 1.295 

N.C. Tey N.C. 

1.408 N:G; 1.148 

49 WN Pa 1.207 
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The present wage rates of the unlicensed 
personnel of the MV Bluenose also compare 
favourably with average weekly earnings in 
the city of Halifax and in the province of 
Nova Scotia. On January 1 of 1957 and 
1958, the average weekly wage of the 
Bluenose crew was $54.63 for each period, 
while the average for the same periods for 
employees in Halifax was $50.66 and $54.02, 
and for employees in Nova Scotia of $52.71 
and $55.48. The above Bluenose figures do 
not include the value of the free board 
and lodging supplied to the men when they 
are aboard the ship. Free meals received 
during five of the seven days which each 
man works would be worth five dollars or 
more a week. 

Apart from the 3 per cent differential now 
existing between the Bluenose and Princess 
Helene rates, the present wage rates of 
the unlicensed personnel of the MV Blue- 
mose are the highest paid on the Canadian 
Atlantic seaboard. They are considerably 
higher than those paid by most private 
operators of coastal shipping. In addition, 
the personnel have a forty hour week, pen- 
sions, and free railway pass privileges, 
permanent employment and other benefits. 
An indication of the attractiveness of their 
employment is the fact that during the 
past year, the company had over four 
hundred applications for positions on the 
Bluenose. 

During the negotiation held prior to the 
appointment of the Board, the company 
offered the union a two year contract with 
a 4 per cent increase effective March 1, 
1958, which was to be increased to 8 per 
cent on January 1, 1959. The union coun- 
tered with an increase of 10 per cent in two 
steps of 6 per cent and 4 per cent. 

In view of the top wage rates enjoyed 
by the unlicensed personnel of the MV 
Bluenose in relation to the rates paid by 
the shipping industry on the Atlantic coast 
and on the Great Lakes, as well as that 
paid by industry in general in the province 
of Nova Scotia; the fact that the Bluenose 
has been operated at a substantial deficit 
in the past which may be increased this 
year because of the effect of the recession 
and the operation of a competitive service 
between the ports of Yarmouth and Boston; 
that the company’s 8 per cent offer would 
place the wage rates of the Bluenose per- 
sonnel, not only 5 per cent higher than the 
Princess Helene rates, but apparently the 
highest of any ship operating out of Cana- 
dian ports on the Atlantic coast or on the 
Great Lakes; and that the increase is in 
line with increases presently being granted 
by industry, I am of the opinion that the 
4 per cent and 8 per cent increase offered 
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by the company are reasonable under the 
circumstances and should be recommended 
for acceptance. 


Health and Welfare Demand 


I am of the opinion that the health and 
welfare demand of the union should not be 
recommended on the following grounds: 


(a) With the exception of the unlicensed 
personnel of the MV Abegweitt, appar- 
ently no crew members of any other 
Canadian ship operating on the Atlantic 
coast or on the Great Lakes has the 
health and welfare plan requested by 
the union. This plan was set up for 
the non-operating employees of the 
railways whose conditions of employ- 
ment are quite different from marine 
workers. 


Marine employees have always en- 
joyed the medical and hospitalization 
benefits provided for by the provisions 
of the Canada Shipping Act. In later 
years, these benefits were supplemented 
by the payment of twenty cents per 
day to the crews of many of the ships. 
This plan exists on the MV Bluenose, 
the SS Princess Helene, the 16 ships 
engaged in the railway’s Newfoundland 
services, as well as on the ships of the 
“Dosco” fleet. With the exception of 
the unlicensed personnel on the Abeg- 
weit, no crew members enjoy a better 
health and welfare plan than that pos- 
sessed by the personnel of the Bluenose, 
and the union has presented no argu- 
ments why a precedent should be made 
in this case. In fact, most employees 
in the province of Nova Scotia pay the 
full cost of Maritime Medical and Blue 
Cross Care, and only enjoy the privilege 
of having their employer deduct the 
cost thereof from their wages. 


An exception has existed in the case 

of the unlicensed personnel of the MV 
Abegwett, which has enjoyed the “non- 
ops” health and welfare plan since about 
the time of its inception. This ship 
carries the, railway cars between the 
provinces of New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island, which is an entirely 
different type of operation from that 
carried on by the Bluwenose. Even on 
the Abegwert, the deck and engineering 
officers have the twenty cents per day 
plan. 
As already mentioned, it is clear that 
the Bluenose operation is a separate 
service which is not related to the rail- 
way service. Unlike the Abegweit, the 
Bluenose is not a connecting link for 
the railway. | 


(b 
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It is self-evident that the crew of 
the Bluenose are not railway, but 
marine employees. Their working con- 


ditions are quite different and are 
governed by the provisions of the 
Canada Shipping Act. Complications 


could arise in the future if the Bluenose 
working agreement was tied in with 
any plan applicable only to railway 
employees, for it is quite possible at 
a later date that the operation and 
management of the Bluenose may be 
entrusted to another department of the 
federal Government or to a department 
of the province of Nova Scotia. 


(c) The present position of the crew mem- 
bers of the Bluenose with respect to 
health and welfare protection is far 
superior to that enjoyed by most em- 
ployees in Nova Scotia, whether marine 
or otherwise. The position of the men 
on the Bluenose is as follows: 


1. Under section 318 of the Canada 
Shipping Act, any sick mariner is entitled 
to receive gratuitously such medical, surgical 
or other treatment as his case requires. The 
Act also provides for free hospitalization 
and medical treatment aboard the ship. 


2. Under Article 16 of the existing col- 
lective agreement, any employee of the 
Bluenose who has to be signed off in a 
foreign port because of illness or injury, 
is entitled for a period of twelve weeks to 
two thirds of his basic pay until he is 
returned to his home port or recovers. 


3. On January 1, 1959, every resident of 
Nova Scotia will be entitled to free hospi- 
talization under the provisions of the 
Hospital Insurance Act, which has recently 
enacted by the Province of Nova Scotia. 
The cost of the scheme will be defrayed by 
the imposition of a 3 per cent sales tax 
on goods sold within the Province. 


4.In this province, most people are 
covered by the Maritime Medical Care, a 
scheme set up by the medical profession 
to provide medical care to its group sub- 


scribers. The scheme provides for a nearly 
complete medical coverage, with the pos- 
sible exception that a few of the specialists 
charge an additional fee for their services. 
The group rates of the service on a monthly 
basis are as follows: 


Single! ipersor) i.) eel $2.80 
Married Gangletn, .c.ae ae ae $5.30 
Married couple with family .... $7.30 


5. The usual Blue Cross Hospitalization 
scheme exists in the province, but it is 
anticipated that this will be supplanted by 
the province hospital scheme on January 1 
next. 

At the present time, the crew of the 
Bluenose would appear to have a complete 
medical and hospital coverage on them- 
selves. If the 20 cents per day payment is 
applied to Maritime Medical (with a small 
supplementary contribution by the crew 
member), the employees of the Bluenose 
and their families will enjoy adequate 
medical and hospital coverage after January 
1 next. Their present coverage is certainly 
far superior to that enjoyed by most em- 
ployees in Nova Scotia. 

It should be noted that the adoption of 
the “non-ops” plan would result in a dupli- 
cate medical and hospital coverage. 

(d) The granting of the requested additional 
fringe benefit is a precedent which will 
affect not only the crew members of 
the Bluenose at the present time, but 
could have far reaching application in 
the future. No substantial reason has 
been adduced by the union in this case 
for the granting of such a far-reaching 
fringe benefit. 


I wish to join with the other members 
of the Board in their thanks to the repre- 
sentatives of both parties for the courtesies 
and co-operation extended to the Board 
during the hearings. I also wish to similarly 
express my appreciation to the other mem- 
bers of the Board. 


(Sgd.) A. J. MEAGHER, 
Member. 





Britain, U.S. Move to Stimulate Scientific Training 


Both Britain and the United States are stimulating the education of scientists. . 

In Britain, school laboratories are being sponsored and equipped by large industries, 
according to exchange teachers from the United Kingdom on their arrival in the US. 
“There’s such an outcry for technically trained workers from large industries that science 
rooms are being built in all schools,” one teacher said. 

Science classes are becoming popular with girls, it was reported. 

In the US. a bill to improve scientific training was passed last month, The bill 
will speed schooling in science by federal, college and university scholarships, student 
loans, fellowships, improved teaching equipment and stipends for summer institutes to 


teacher preparation. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
The Packers Steamship Company Limited 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America 


The Board of Conciliation established to 
deal with the above dispute is composed 
of T. R. Watt, nominee of the employer, 
Owen E. Mason, nominated by the em- 
ployees, and F. E. Harrison, Chairman. 

At the first sitting of the Board held at 
Vancouver on February 6, the following 
representatives of the interested parties 
were in attendance:— 

Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America 

Norman Cunningham, Agent 

E. C. Thompson, Committee 

Earl Macdonald, Committee 

I. Gibeault, Committee. 

The Packers Steamship Company Limited 

Lorne C. Hume, Manager, Industrial 
Relations 

Robert McLennan 

M. F. Aldous, Manager, Packers Steam- 
ship Company Limited. 

At the sitting referred to, the union 
representatives presented a copy of a pro- 
posed agreement (Exhibit 1) relating to 
wages and working conditions affecting 
unlicensed personnel employed on motor 
vessels and barges operated by the com- 
pany, to which they requested acceptance. 
The document contains sixty-one (61) 
clauses, many of them being of a non- 
controversial nature. 

The previous agreement that was in effect 
between Packers Steamship Company Lim- 
ited and the Seafarers’ International Union 
was effective from November 4, 1956 and 
expired on October 31, 1957 (Exhibit 2). 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the [Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, and The 
Packers Steamship Company Limited, 
Vancouver. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of F. E. Harrison, Vancouver, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, T. R. Watt and Owen E. 
Mason, both of Vancouver, nominees of 
the company and union respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Mason. The Minority 
Report was submitted by Mr. Watt. 

The text of the majority and minority 
reports is reproduced here. 
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On behalf of the company, and in reply 
to the requests of the union, Lorne Hume, 
Manager Industrial Relations, presented a 
brief (Exhibit 3) setting forth the conduct 
of negotiations between the parties con- 
cerned covering a period from the date 
of the expired contract until February of 
the current year. He also submitted a list 
of clauses which were tentatively agreed 
upon and that were still in dispute (Ex- 
hibit 5). 

At a subsequent meeting the members of 
the Board recommended that the parties 
concerned should hold further conversations 
in an effort to reconcile their differences. 
As a result the Board was informed that a 
mutually satisfactory understanding had 
been concluded upon all but the following 
items: 

. Union Security. 

. Welfare Plan. 

. Sailing Shorthanded. 
. Hours of Work. 

. Cargo Work. 

. Overtime Hours. 

. Manning Scale. 

. Wages. 


During the sitting of the Board informa- 
tive and interesting briefs were read and 
filed by the union and the company, as 
well as oral and written rebuttals. Every 
opportunity was afforded to representatives 
of the parties to present their respective 
sides regarding the matters at issue. After 
due deliberation and consideration of the 
evidence submitted, the Board recommends 
as follows: 

1. Union Security 

That the present clause relating to union 
security and checkoff be retained as pro- 
vided for in the expired contract. 


2. Welfare Plan 

That the company should contribute an 
amount equivalent to twenty (20c) cents per 
man day worked to the welfare plan of the 
Seafarers’ International Union, such sums 
to be remitted to the union. 


3. Satling Shorthanded 

Division of Wages of Absent Members: 
When a vessel sails short of the full com- 
plement of unlicensed personnel, the basic 
wages and leave of any missing crew 
member shall be divided among those upon 
whom the extra duties fall, but no overtime 
shall be paid except under circumstances in 
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which overtime would normally have been 
paid had the full complement been carried. 
The division of the basic wages and leave 
of any absent crew member shall be made 
only among the other crew members who, 
in addition to their regular duties, perform 
work which would normally have been per- 
formed by the absent crew member. 


4, Hours of Work 

That the clause relating to hours of work 
contained in the expired agreement should 
be retained in its present form. 


5. Cargo Work 

That the present clause of the former 
contract should be retained in its present 
form. 


6. Overtime Hours 

That the second paragraph of Section 
Nine, Article III, of the expired contract 
should be deleted, and the following clause 
substituted therefor: 


That overtime shall be calculated as fol- 
lows: Any member called upon to work off 
watch or day workers called on to work 
outside the schedule set forth in the agree- 
ment, except for cargo work, shall be paid 
overtime at the rate of time and one-quarter 
per hour. Overtime shall be calculated in 
half (4) hour periods. 


7. Manning Scale 

That the representatives of the company 
and the union confer with a view to con- 
cluding a mutually acceptable solution of 
that problem. 
8. Wages 

That the wage rates for unlicensed per- 
sonnel be increased by sixteen (16) per cent 
effective from July 1, 1958, and that an 
additional increase of eight (8) per cent be 
made effective from July 1, 1959. 
Term of Agreement 

That a mutually satisfactory agreement 
be entered into between the Packers Steam- 
ship Company Limited and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District, for a period of two (2) years from 
July 1, 1958, and to expire on June 30, 
1959. 

(Sgd.) F. E. Harrison, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) OwEN E. Mason, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


After giving careful consideration to the 
submission made by both parties to this 
dispute I beg to submit this minority report. 

I wish, first, to report that I am in accord 
with the recommendations made by the 
majority of the Conciliation Board except 
for the following: 


1. Manning Scale 

The number of men required to man these 
vessels is solely a matter for company 
determination and decision. The costs of 
operating these vessels has become excessive 
and as a result previous practices must be 
reviewed. It is my recommendation that 
the company make such a review and 
adjust the number of employees accord- 
ingly. 
2. Wages 

In view of the economic conditions facing 
shipping on the West Coast and _ parti- 
cularly the problems of Packers Steamship 
Company Limited, my recommendation on 
wages is as follows:— 

(a) In the event that the company is 
able to reduce the costs of operation 
as a result of the review recommended 
in (1) above, then the present wage 
rates be increased by 16 per cent 
effective July 1, 1958, and a further 
8 per cent effective July 1, 1959. 

(b) In the event that such a review does 
not allow a cost reduction in the 
operation, it would then be my 
recommendation that wages not be 
increased at this time. 


3. Cargo Work 

It is my recommendation that the rates 
to be paid for cargo work, effective July 1, 
1958, be as follows:— 

CaOn.walclie.wetee os $1.10 per hour 

(bo), Offewatch sia: GLASS 

(Sgd.) T. R. Wart, 
Member. 





Fair Employment Practices Acts in Effect in 13 U.S. States 


Action towards establishment of fair employment practices legislation was recorded 


in several American states in 1957. 


Colorado and Wisconsin amended their existing anti-discrimination laws to put them 
on a compulsory basis, so that if a party in a discrimination case refuses to comply with 
the decision of the agency administering the law, the state courts may enforce a en 

Compulsory fair employment practices laws are now in effect in 13 states and Alaska, 
while voluntary measures, not enforceable in courts, exist in Indiana and Kansas. | 

Oregon and Washington amended their anti-discrimination legislation while California 


introduced such a measure in the Legislature. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Changes in Provincial Apprenticeship and 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Laws in 1958 


Three provinces, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, make 
changes in laws dealing with apprenticeship, tradesmen’s qualification 


At the 1958 sessions of the Legislatures, 
changes were made in the legislation dealing 
with apprenticeship and tradesmen’s quali- 
fication in Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 

Saskatchewan 

In Saskatchewan, a provision of the 
Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act restricting the compulsory certifica- 
tion of tradesmen to the cities and the two 
largest towns of the province was deleted, 
with the result that the requirement that 
a tradesman in any designated trade must 
hold a certificate of status in order to work 
at his trade may now be applied anywhere 
in the province. 

The Act now lays down a general pro- 
hibition that no person “who is required 
by the regulations” to hold a certificate of 
his status as an apprentice or tradesman in 
a designated trade may work at the trade 
without the required certificate. The policy 
of the Department of Labour is gradually 
to extend the certificate-holding requirement 
throughout the province in each trade in 
which it is desired and practicable. 

Under trade regulations now in effect, 
every tradesman engaged in the trades of 
motor vehicle mechanics repair, barbering 
or beauty culture anywhere in the province 
must hold a certificate of status. Similarly, 
every tradesman engaged in the carpentry, 
plumbing, sheet metal or motor vehicle 
body repair trades in any of the cities of 
Saskatchewan or in the town of Melville 
(including the area within a five-mile radius 
of such centres) is required to hold a cer- 
tificate. Employers in these trades in the 
places indicated are prohibited from hiring 
a tradesman unless he holds a certificate 
indicating his qualifications in the trade. 
Tradesmen in the carpentry, plumbing, sheet 
metal or motor vehicle body repair trades 
in areas other than the cities or the town 
of Melville and those engaged in the 
remaining designated trades are not required 
to hold certificates of status but may obtain 
them on a voluntary basis. 
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A certificate of status can be obtained 
only by qualifying in an examination. An 
applicant must also show proof that he has 
had the necessary trade experience to 
qualify for journeyman status. The length 
of time that must be spent at a trade in 
order to obtain a certificate of qualification 
is specified in the appropriate trade regu- 
lations. 

Other amendments to the Act enable 
the Minister of Labour to suspend, cancel, 
or require the return of a certificate of 
status for cause, and make it an offence, 
punishable on summary conviction by a 
maximum fine of $100, for a person to assist 
a candidate taking a trade test or examina- 
tion for a certificate of status by disclosing 
to him the contents of the exmination or for 
a candidate to acquire such information 
before taking the examination. 


Nova Scotia 


In Nova Scotia, the Apprenticeship Act 
and the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act were 
consolidated in one statute, the appropriate 
changes being made. The resulting Act, 
cited as the Apprenticeship and Tradesmen’s 
Qualifications Act, combines, as does the 
legislation of Newfoundland, Ontario and 
Saskatchewan, provisions regulating the 
training of apprentices with provisions for 
both voluntary and compulsory certification 
of tradesmen. 

Up to the present, the authority given to 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council under 
the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act (which 
was enacted in 1945 and proclaimed in force 
in 1946) to make the certification of trades- 
men in a designated trade mandatory has 
not been exercised. Certificates of qualifica- 
tion have for some years been issued, on 
a voluntary basis, to tradesmen in the 









This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 









motor vehicle repair, plumbing, steamfitting 
and electrical construction trades under the 
Apprenticeship Act. In the new consolida- 
tion, as in the former Tradesmen’s Qualifica- 
tion Act, provision is made for exemptions, 
where regulations require the holding of a 
certificate, in cases where it is not prac- 
ticable to secure the services of a certificated 
person or where a person is employed to 
do emergency work. 


New Brunswick 

In New Brunswick, an amendment to 
the Trades Examination Act, which provides 
for the examination and certification of 
tradesmen in certain trades on a voluntary 
basis, added the motor vehicle repair 
(mechanical) trade to the trades covered 
by the Act. Certificates of qualification are 
now issued under the Act in the electrical, 


electric and gas welding, plumbing and pipe- 
fitting trades. 


Certification of Journeymen 
Provision is made for the certification of 
journeymen in certain designated trades in 
most of the provinces as an integral part 
of the provincial training programme. With 
certain exceptions, noted below, certification 


is voluntary, that is, a tradesman who 
wishes to obtain journeyman status may 
make application to the Department of 
Labour and, if he is found competent on 
examination and can prove that he has 
had the length of practical experience re- 
quired for journeyman status in the trade, 
may be issued a certificate of qualification. 

In the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan, 
Ontario and Quebec, however, it is compul- 
sory for certain classes of tradesmen to 
hold certificates of competency in order to 
work at their trade. In Alberta in the 11 
trades designated under the Tradesmen’s 
Qualification Act, in Saskatchewan in seven 
trades (some when carried on in urban 
centres, others when carried on anywhere 
in the province), and in Ontario in the 
motor vehicle repair trade, a certificate of 
qualification is required. In Quebec, certi- 
ficates of competency must he held by 
journeymen in some of the trades covered 
by decrees under the Collective Agreement 
Act. In Newfoundland, and, as already 
noted, in Nova Scotia, the Act authorizes 
the adoption of a system of compulsory 
certification with respect to a designated 
trade but no action has been taken under 
this authority. 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Decision ordering syndicate to pay damages confirmed in Quebec ap- 
peal court. Two interim injunctions against picketing continued in Ontario 


In connection with a strike at Canadian 
Vickers in Montreal in 1952, the Union 
Nationale des Employés de Vickers lost its 
appeal against a decision requiring it to pay 
damages to the company for losses suffered 
by the company because non-striking em- 
ployees were prevented from working. The 
appeal court reduced the amount of the 
damages. 

The Ontario High Court of Justice issued 
two orders continuing interim injunctions 
against picketing until trial of the action, 
one in the case of the Great Lakes Pilot 
Association at Jingston and the other 
applicable to building trades unions in 
Toronto. 


Ontario High Court of Justice... 
. » « confirms injunction on ground that object of 


picket line not solely to communicate information 


On May 12, 1958, the Ontario High Court 
of Justice confirmed an injunction order, 
granted by Judge Strange of the County 


Court at Kingston, restraining the members 
of the Great Lakes Pilot Association from 
picketing. 

The circumstances of the dispute were as 
follows. 

The Canada Shipping Act sets up certain 
pilotage districts. The pilotage districts for 
Montreal and Quebec are set up under the 
statute; the St. Lawrence, Kingston, and 
Ottawa district by order-in-council. There 
is no pilotage district above Kingston, but 
ships may cary sailing masters who perform 
certain pilotage duties. 

In April 1957, a shipping federation of 
which Canadian Overseas Shipping Ltd. (the 
plaintiffs in the case at bar) is a member 
informed the Great Lakes Pilot Association 
that it would require sailing masters only 
from Port Weller to Sarnia. The Associa- 
tion insisted that sailing masters should be 
carried at all times above Kingston. Failing 
agreement, the Association picketed the 
dock at Kingston with the result that many 
pilots for the Kingston-Montreal run refused 
to cross the picket line and the outbound 
ships had to proceed without pilots or tie up. 
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An injunction restraining the Association 
from picketing was granted by a local Judge 
at Kingston and later the company applied 
to the Court to have the injunction con- 
tinued until trial. 

Chief Justice McRuer in his ruling stated 
that the dispute in the case at bar narrowed 
down to the issue that the federation had 
decided that it wanted sailing masters only 
from Port Weller to Sarnia while the Associ- 
ation had decided that the ships must carry 
them and pay for them whether they wanted 
to or not. 

He was not convinced that the sole object 
of the picket line was to inform sailing 
masters of the dispute between the Associa- 
tion and the federation. It was quite clear 
that the picket line was set up in order to 
enforce the Association’s decision by pre- 
venting outbound ships from obtaining 
pilots for the run down the river, thus 
inducing the pilots to violate their statutory 
duties. 

In the opinion of the Court the Associa- 
tion was trying to obtain a legislative result 
that all foreign ships plying the Great Lakes 
must carry sailing masters, while in the 
absence of properly enacted legislation the 
ships were entitled to refuse to carry them. 
The matter of safety was for the legislature 
and the Association’s argument based on the 
requirement of sailing masters on grounds 
of safety was for Parliament to decide. 

Further Mr. Justice McRuer added that 
it was a tortious act to deprive anyone of 
his contractual rights. The Association was 
not entitled so to act as to deprive the 
federation of its rights under the Canada 
Shipping Act to have pilots for the out- 
bound run. That was a matter for legis- 
lative action and could not be sanctioned by 
judicial decision. As that was the purpose 
also of the picket line, the Association ought 
to be enjoined from placing pickets so as to 
interfere with the pilots performing their 
full duty under the Act. 

He held that the injunction as granted 
by the local judge was too broad. It should 
restrain picketing on or in the vicinity of 
wharves or premises where pilots board 
ships plying in the St.Lawrence, Kingston 
and Ottawa pilotage district or in any way 
interfering with pilots who wished or were 
under a duty to board ships at Kingston. 
Canadian Overseas Shipping Ltd. v. Kake, 
(1958) O.W.N. No. 25, p. 300. 


Ontario High Court of Justice ... 
- confirms injunction restraining picketing on 
ground of rights 
On May 12, 1958, Chief Justice McRuer 
of the Ontario High Court of Justice ruled 
that an interim injunction restraining build- 


interference with contractual 
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ing trades unions from picketing certain 
buildings under construction in Toronto 
should continue. 

The plaintiffs, Wilson Court Apts. Ltd. 
and Diamond and Mogil, Builders, were 
building apartment buildings on adjoining 
lands. Diamond had a collective agreement 
with the Building and Construction Trades 
Council but the building of housing projects 
was excluded from its application. Wilson 
had no collective agreement. Both plaintiffs 
sub-contracted with Tobarrio Contractors 
Ltd., which employed non-union labour. 

The Council objected to Diamond against 
the contract with Tobarrio, and one of the 
executives of the Council threatened that if 
Diamond would not compel Tobarrio to 
comply with union demands the buildings 
would be picketed with the effect that sup- 
plies of material would be cut off and the 
construction stopped until the Tobarrio 
contract was broken, or Tobarrio toed the 
line. When Tobarrio refused to comply 
with Council’s demands, the picketing 
started and work was stopped. 

An interim injunction was granted re- 
straining the picketing and the plaintiff 
companies applied for the interim injunction 
to continue until trial. 

Chief Justice McRuer in his ruling on the 
application noted that counsel for the Coun- 
cil contended that the arbitration provisions 
of section 32 of the Ontario Labour Rela- 
tions Act were to be read into the contract. 
The Council, however, made no attempt to 
take the dispute to arbitration and would 
agree to take it to arbitration only on con- 
dition that work was stopped in the mean- 
time. This, in the opinion of the Court, 
supported the contention that the picketing 
was intended to interfere with the plaintiffs’ 
contractual rights. Section 32 was intended 
to prevent a work stoppage pending arbi- 
tration. It would strain section 32 to hold 
that a party who contended that the collec- 
tive agreement applied to the work in ques- 
tion had a right to have the work stopped 
pending arbitration. 

Also the Court was of the opinion that 
this section of the Labour Relations Act 
was never intended to tie the hands of the 
Court so that it could not inquire as to 
whether this was a building project. The 
collective agreement ought to be construed 
in its ordinary meaning. In the opinion of 
the Court the project under construction 
was to supply housing, but that, of course, 
was the question the trial judge would have 
to decide. 


Chief Justice McRuer also noted that 
there was a much broader and more impor- 
tant question to be considered in this case, 
namely, the line between lawful strikes 
and picketing and conspiracy to injure in 
order to obtain benefits for a particular 
person or class. 

The Court made an order continuing the 
interim injunction until trial. 

Wilson Court Apts. Ltd. v. Genovese, (1958) 
ow sN. No. 25, p. 302. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 
... rules union liable for damages when picketing 
organized by union carried out in illegal manner 


On July 17, 1957, the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench (in appeal) by a majority 
decision modified a judgment of the Superior 
Court by reducing the amount of damages 
granted by the trial judge against a union. 
The Court confirmed the decision of the 
Superior Court that the picketing of the 
employer’s plant, as organized and directed 
by the union’s representatives, was carried 
out in an illegal manner and the employer 
suffered damages by reason of the fact that 
picketing employees legally on strike pre- 
vented a substantial number of non-striking 
employees from working. 

The dissenting judge would accept the 
union’s appeal in full on the ground that 
the stoppage of work was not due to the 
fact of picketing as such but to the gather- 
ing of workers due to the strike, which fact 
excluded the bond of causality between the 
union’s activity and the damages suffered 
by the employer. 

The circumstances of the dispute, as 
related in the reasons for judgment, were: 

The Canadian Vickers Company Limited 
has shipyards in Montreal and works con- 
nected with ship-building and employs 
several thousand workers. The Union Na- 
tionale des Employées de Vickers, affiliated 
with the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour, was a bargaining agent for 
a certain category of workers employed by 
the company, those employed in the marine 
department. 

As a result of differences when negotiating 
a collective agreement, the members of the 
defendant union voted on August 1, 1952 
in favour of a strike. When the conciliator 
failed to achieve agreement, the officers of 
the union ordered the strike, which started 
on August 19, 1952. At the same time the 
union decided to establish a picket line. 

The company argued that illegal picket- 
ing organized by the union prevented the 


workmen who were not on strike from 
working and the company brought an action 
against the union claiming $10,000 damages. 


The findings of the trial judge were as 
follows: The employees of the company 
as represented by the union were legally 
on strike, but there was a substantial num- 
ber of other employees who were not legally 
on strike; the union organized the picketing 
of the company’s plant which prevented the 
majority of those of the company’s em- 
ployees who were not legally on strike from 
working on August 19, 1952; the picketing 
as organized by the representatives of the 
defendant union was carried out in an 
illegal manner; the company had suffered 
damages to the extent of $2,000 as the 
result of the said illegal picketing, being 
the loss sustained by the payment of salary 
to employees who were prevented from 
working on that day. 

The judgment was rendered on April 29, 
1955 by Mr. Justice Brossard of the Superior 
Court and was appealed by the union. 


The Court of Queen’s Bench (in appeal) 
found, with one judge dissenting, that the 
evidence supported the findings of the trial 
judge that the employees of the plaintiff 
company were prevented from working on 
the day in question by the illegal activities 
of persons who were picketing the plant and 
that the picketing was organized and directed 
by representatives of the defendant union. 
However, the Court found that there was 
no proof connecting the union with many 
of the illegal acts of which the company 
complained. Also it would appear from the 
evidence that many of the employees of the 
company who were not legally on strike 
refrained from working rather because of 
the fact of the strike than because of illegal 
acts ordered or condoned by the union. 
Further, the Court found that the evidence 
did not establish that the damages suffered 
by the company as the direct result of the 
illegal acts for which the union was respon- 
sible amounted to $2,000, but such damages 
amounted to not less than $500. 

The Court maintained the appeal in part 
and set aside the judgment condemning the 
union to pay the sum of $2,000, and ordered 
the union to pay the company the sum 
of $500 with interest from April 29, 1955, 
and costs. 

(Mr. Justice Bissonnette, dissenting, would 
have maintained the appeal in full and 
would have dismissed the company’s action 
with costs.) 

Mr. Justice Montgomery in his reasons 
for judgment stated that the union and its 
members were engaged in a legal strike. 
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They had the right to picket the com- 
pany’s plant for the purpose of obtaining 
or communicating information regarding the 
strike within the limits of subsection 2 of 
section 366 of the Criminal Code. 


The issue of the case depended on whether 
the company had established that the 
picketing was carried out in an illegal man- 
ner, that any such illegalities were ordered 
or sanctioned by the union, and that the 
company suffered damages as the result of 
such illegalities beyond the damages that 
it might have suffered had the picketing 
been carried out in a strictly legal manner. 


The evidence had shown that the picket- 
ing was on the whole peaceful and most of 
those who made a serious effort to enter the 
main plant were able to do so, though 
sometimes with difficulty. The fact remained, 
however, that the principal entrance to 
the plant and also the entrance to the plate 
or boiler shop were blocked by solid masses 
of workmen. This certainly went beyond 
what was necessary for obtaining or con- 
veying information, and, in Mr. Justice 
Montgomery’s opinion, numerous illegal acts 
were committed. 


He also found a large measure of justifica- 
tion in the union’s contention that, if illegal 
acts were committed, they were acts of 
individuals for whom the union was not 
responsible. The union could not be held 
responsible for the acts of every individual 
who was in the vicinity of the plant that 
day, and many of the illegal acts complained 
of were committed by persons who were 
not members of the defendant union. How- 
ever, 1t was sufficiently established that the 
picketing was organized by officers and 
representatives of the union. While these 
representatives may have made an effort 
to avoid violence, they also appear to have 
made a concerted and deliberate effort to 
see that no hourly-paid employees, whether 
legally on strike or not, entered the plant 
that day. 


Mr. Justice Hyde was in agreement with 
Mr. Justice Montgomery as to the disposi- 
tion of this appeal. In his opinion, the 
evidence showed that the picket line went 
considerably beyond the “watching and 
besetting” permitted by the Criminal Code, 
and beyond what. is reasonably permissible 
in matters of this sort. Actually the picket 
line established by the union actively pre- 
vented, not by example but by positive 
act, non-striking employees from entering 
the plant and the act of so doing is action- 
able. Whether that act was deliberate or 
not on the part of the union was not 
established, but it was done by persons 
under its control. 
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Mr. Justice Bissonnette in his dissenting 
opinion noted that the union pleaded that 
it did not commit any illegal act and that 
there was no causality bond between the 
picketing which the union had authorized 
and the damage claimed by the company. 

He noted that the trial judge in reject- 
ing the union’s contention had stated that 
the picketing of which the members of the 
union availed themselves was illegal and 
outside the boundaries of the picketing 
implicitly permitted by the Criminal Code, 
and constituted a wrongful act having for 
its object and effect the violation of some- 
body else’s right; and further that the trial 
judge had stated that the evidence proved 
that the picketing in question was ordered 
by the officers of the union and organized 
by some of them. 

In rejecting the stand taken by the 
trial judge, Mr. Justice Bissonnette noted 
that the defendant is a syndicate affiliated 
with the Canadian and Catholic Confedera- 
tion of Labour. The syndicate has a cor- 
porate entity, and, independently of the 
CCCL, it is subject to rights; consequently 
in evaluating the facts a distinction should 
be made between the conduct of certain 
officers of the CCCL and those of the syn- 
dicate in question. The syndicate could be 
held responsible only if it was proved that 
its officers, acting in their official capacity, 
wanted and organized illegal picketing or 
allowed or tolerated the violation of law 
by the instructions they issued. Mr. Justice 
Bissonnette thought that the evidence in 
this respect was lacking. 

It could not be denied that there was 
a vast gathering of people, that it was the 
syndicate’s decision to establish a picket 
line and that free access to the buildings 
was obstructed, an action which was accom- 
panied by intimidation or false information. 
Also 1t appeared to Mr. Justice Bissonnette 
that the members of the syndicate com- 
mitted an illegal act in contravening the 
freedom to work, thus being subject to the 
penalties provided by section 366 of the 
Criminal Code. However, in his opinion this 
was not the decisive point of this action. 
It was not a question of deciding whether 
an unlawful gathering of the people engages 
the responsibility of the union, but if the 
picketing, so far as it could be considered 
illegal, was the direct and immediate cause 
of the cessation of work. 

It appeared to him that the picketing was 
only a distant and indirect cause of the 
stoppage of work and that the real cause 
was the fact of the strike itself. In theory, 
every worker, not being informed about 
the strike which was declared during the 
night, does not contravene section 366 of 


the Criminal Code when he goes to his 
employer and finds that the work was 
suspended by his syndicate. This is the 
exception provided by the spirit if not by 
the letter of section 366 of the Criminal 
Code. In order to put the fault and respon- 
sibiity on the syndicate, the evidence 
should prove that this was all intended and 
arranged by the officers of the union in 
question, or that those officers were on the 
spot and could, by taking effective measures, 
allow the work of the day shift to proceed. 

According to Mr. Justice Bissonnette the 
company did not establish any fault or 


any reprehensible act that could be imputed 
to the union in question. The responsibility 
of the union could not be maintained unless 
it was established that the legal act of 
picketing became illegal by the will of or 
the tolerance shown by the union and that 
the officers of the union were instrumental 
in bringing this change about. Nothing of 
this kind was proved. This was enough 
to reject the company’s action. 

For these reasons he would accept the 
union’s appeal. Union Nationale des Em- 
ployés de Vickers v. Canadian Vickers Lim- 
ated (1958) B.R. No. 6, p. 470. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Trade of heavy duty mechanic declared apprenticeable trade in Alberta; 
Saskatchewan issues regulations setting standards for plumbing work 


The trade of heavy duty mechanics was 
declared a trade under the Alberta Appren- 
ticeship Act. 

In Saskatchewan, regulations were issued 
setting standards for plumbing work and 
equipment and laying down minimum 
requirements for plumbing permits. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The trade of heavy duty mechanics was 
added to the list of trades designated under 
the Alberta Apprenticeship Act by Alta. 
Reg 133/58, gazetted June 14. This means 
that no person eligible for apprenticeship 
may now engage in the trade for more than 
three months unless he has entered into an 
apprenticeship contract or has received 
permission from the Apprenticeship Board. 


Alberta Labour Act 


The special hours of work and minimum 
wage order for field employees in the land 
surveying industry, Order No. 24 (1956) 
(L. G., 1957, p. 348), was amended by Alta. 
Reg. 164/58, gazetted on June 14, to make 
it clear that employees covered by this 
order are to be paid overtime for all hours 
worked in excess of 208 hours in a work- 
ing month and also for time worked on a 
rest-day. 


British Columbia Civil Defence Act 


On June 23, a proclamation was issued 
in British Columbia declaring that an 
emergency existed in those areas of the 
province served by Black Ball Ferries Ltd., 
and a second proclamation brought into 
operation sections of the Civil Defence Act 
that give the provincial Government wide 
powers to deal with an emergency. The 
proclamations were gazetted on June 26. 


British Columbia Railway Act 


Two amendments to the regulations under 
the British Columbia Railway Act govern- 
ing locomotives made by the Minister of 
Railways were approved by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council on July 23 and gazetted 
on July 31. 

One provides that internal combustion 
locomotives used in passenger service must 
have at least two members of the engine 
crew in the cab, one of whom must be a 
certified locomotive engineer. For the 
purpose of this rule, rail cars or “Budd” 
ears will not be deemed to constitute a 
locomotive. 

A second provision states that internal 
combustion locomotives operating in mixed 
service or freight service must have at least 
one member of either an engine crew or a 
train crew in the cab in addition to a 
certified locomotive engineer. However, in 
switching service within yard limits, termi- 
nals and industrial spurs, only a certified 
locomotive engineer need be in the cab 
while the locomotive is in operation. 


Saskatchewan Public Health Act 


Regulations under the Saskatchewan 
Public Health Act setting out standards for 
plumbing work and requirements for per- 
mits were approved by O.C. 1214/58 on 
July 15 and gazetted on August 1. 

Among the general rules is a provision 
stating that all plumbing installations, 
including alterations and additions, are 
subject to the regulations and to inspection 
and testing. 

(Continued on page 1042) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Annual Report of Unemployment 
Insurance Advisory Committee 


Reduction in the balance at credit of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund during twelve-month period preceding March 31, 1958 is shown 


A reduction in the balance at the credit 
of the Unemployment Insurance Fund of 
$134,241,341.68 during the twelve-month 
period preceding March 31, 1958 is shown 
by the report of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee for the year 
ending on that date. 

The report was tabled in the House of 
Commons on August 21. 

This decrease, which compares with an 
increase of $18,970,908.62 in the fiscal year 
1956-57, is attributed to a “staggering in- 
crease” in benefit payments, due mainly 
to a large increase in the number of 
unemployed workers during the period, and 
to the extension of the period during which 
seasonal benefits were available. 

It was estimated that by the end of 
May 1958 the total reduction in the Fund 
would exceed $200,000,000. The Committee 
emphasizes the seriousness of this situation, 
in that it “reduces the reserve below the 
standard accepted by authorities as safe”, 
It also points out that this depletion of the 
Fund causes a reduction of $6,700,000 a 
year in the interest earned by the securities 
in which the Fund is invested. 

“There is agreement on the need for 
additional revenue for the Fund,” the report 
states. As a means towards this end the 
Committee recommends an increase in the 
Government’s contribution to the Fund to 
make it equal to one half of the combined 
contributions from employers and em- 
ployees. 

The Committee also refers to an estimate 
“that an increase of 20 per cent in the 
contribution rates would probably maintain 
the Fund at the present level.” 

Other recommendations made 
report include the following: 

Reiteration of a previous recommenda- 
tion that the loss to the Fund caused by 
extending benefits to fishermen should be 
paid from “sources other than regular con- 
tributions”. 


in the 
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That the Government “take action to 
replace the drain on the Fund by reason of 
extension of the seasonal benefit period by 
Bee redio 

That “serious consideration be given to 
the inclusion of all civil servants to provide 
protection.” 


“That the (Unemployment Insurance) 
Commission be given the services of suffi- 
cient staff to adequately carry out the 
work.” 


REPORT OF THE UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


For the Year Ending March 31, 1958 


To His Excellency 


The Governor General in Council: 
Section 89(1) of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act requires the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Advisory Committee to report not later 
than July 31 each year on the financial 
condition of the Unemployment Insurance 

Fund as at the preceding March 31. 


The Committee met on July 3 and 4, 1958, 
and received from the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission financial and _ statistical 
statements for the year ending March 31, 
1958. These reports were supplemented by 
further information and explanations, by a 
report from the Assistant Superintendent of 
Insurance, Department of Insurance, and by 
statistical data from the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 

The balance. at the credit of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund at March 31, 1958, 
was $744,200,124.87, a decrease of $134,241,- 
341.68 in the twelve-month period. This com- 
pares with an increase of $18,970,908.62 in 
the fiscal year 1956-57, an increase of $13,- 
186,624.99 in the fiscal year 1955-56, and a 
decrease in the fiscal year 1954-55 of $41,- 
245,135.50. 

The whole fund, except for immediate cash 
requirements, is invested in obligations of 
or guaranteed by the Government of Canada. 
These investments are carried on the balance 
sheet at cost (less amortization of premium 
and discount), which is $19,352,267.76 more 
than the market value at March 31. The 
average investment yield is 3.35 per cent 
compared with a 3.2 per cent for the previous 
year. 


The revenue for the fiscal year 1957-58 
totalled $250,836,812.32, an increase of $569,- 
333.70 over that of the previous year. This 
amount was made up as follows: 

Employer and Employee Con- 

POU LLOUS ae cir aot cae eA $ 188,714,337.93 
Department of Veterans Af- 

fairs Regular Forces ..... 464,689.28 
Government Contribution .. 37,835,805.44 
23,821,979.67 


Income from Investments, 
Penalties and Fines ...... 
$ 250,836,812.32 


Benefit payments in the year 1957-58 
totalled $385,078,154 of which an estimated 
$327,840,826 was expended in regular benefit 
and $57,237,328 in seasonal benefit. This 
represents an increase from the previous 
year of $153,781,584 in total benefit. 

The operations for the year resulted in an 
excess of expenditure over revenue of $134,- 
241,341.68. 

It should be mentioned that there was a 

revenue from investment of the fund of 
nearly $24,000,000. This item will be approx- 
imately seven million less next year. 
_ The staggering increase in benefit payments 
is mainly due to the large number of unem- 
ployed workers during the period, and to the 
extension of the period during which seasonal 
benefits were available. 

There have been no criticisms of the plan 
reported, either officially to the Committee, 
or to the individual members. 

On the contrary, numerous statements have 
reached the members of the Committee to 
the effect that the benefit payments of over 
$385,000,000 have been of great assistance 
im overcoming a good portion of the hard- 
ships workers suffer from unemployment. 

The Committee asserts that these state- 
ments are true, not only in the fiscal year 
under review but in every one of the seven- 
teen years of the life of the act. In the 
Seventeen years, over one and three-quarter 
billion dollars have been paid in benefit pay- 
ments. 

The Committee asserts, further, that great 
credit is due to the commission and to the 
several thousand men and women in the 
offices across Canada who have carried 
through a most outstanding performance dur- 
ing the year. They have worked long hours, 
under extreme tension, and demanding con- 
ditions. A gratifying feature is that there 
have been no complaints or virtually none. 

Your Committee respectfully urges that 
the commission be given the services of suffi- 
cient staff to adequately carry out the work. 
There is the danger that the importance of 
enforcement of the terms; auditing; research, 
and inspection may be overlooked, when im- 
mediate demands to process benefit claims 
are heavy. There is also the fear of impair- 
ment of important employment placement 
activity. 

The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
gave the Committee seven statements, giving 
a wealth of information, and detail, on the 
year’s operation. 

The Committee calls attention to the 
serious drain on the fund created by the 
heavy load of payments during the year. 

Special mention is made of the very heavy 
expenditures which have been required to 
meet the seasonal benefit payments. 

There was, unquestionably, a need for the 
special provisions to meet the emergent 
situation last winter. The Committee is 


gratified to find that the benefit payments 

could be made so satisfactorily through the 

commission offices. 

It is a fact, however, that the burden of 
this expense, in the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, should not be imposed on the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund, unless the loss to 
the fund is made good. 

We trust that the Government will take 
action to replace the drain on the fund, by 
reason of extension of the seasonal benefit 
period by a grant. 

In this connection, attention is called to 
the drain on the fund by the enactment of 
provisions for payment of benefits to fisher- 
men. In the fiscal year the drain on the 
fund is reported as four and one-half million 
dollars. In a full year the drain will be 
ten million dollars. 

Repeating previous recommendation we 
submit that the loss to the fund by extend- 
ing benefits to fishermen should be paid from 
sources other than regular contributions. 

The fund has been reduced by $134,241,000 
up to the end of March, 1958. By the end 
of May, the total reduction will exceed 
$200,000,000. 

The seriousness of this, of course, is that 
it reduces the reserve below the standard 
accepted by authorities as safe. There is 
also the fact that a reduction of over $200,- 
000,000 reduces the annual interest paid into 
the fund by $6,700,000 each year. 

The evidence is that assuming a pattern 
of employment in the next five years the 
same as the last five, the Fund will be 
reduced by an average of $53,000,000 per 
year. 

You will observe that an increase of 20 
per cent in the contribution rates would 
probably maintain the fund at the present 
level. The estimate is based on the assump- 
tion that a pattern of employment during 
the next five years, may be expected, similar 
to that of the last five. 
Recommendations—Commission Proposals 

The Committee recommend for your fav- 
ourable consideration the following proposals 
of the Unemployment Insurance Commission: 
(1) revise existing schedules of contribution 

and benefit rates by the addition of two 
new classes at the top of the earnings 
range; readjust and consolidate some of 
the lower classes and revise rates of 
allowable earnings; 

(2) provide for elimination of wage ceiling 
of $4,800 in present Act and substitute 
authority for the commission to fix a 
higher wage ceiling to suit conditions. 

Recommendations to Stabilize Fund 

There is agreement on the need for addi- 
tional revenue for the fund. Under the 
provisions of the Act it is the Committee’s 
duty to so inform you. s 

Recognizing that the original unemploy- 
ment insurance plan has been extended over 
the years: 

(1) To provide benefits for workers, in the 
winter months, whose periods of con- 
tribution are intermittent and limited; 

(2) To extend coverage to many _ classes 
recognized as poor risks; provisions for 
whom would otherwise have fallen on 
Government, at some level,— 

The Committee respectfully recommends 
that the division of responsibility for 
revenue to the fund as between employers, 
employees and Government be adjusted so 
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that the contribution from each be made 
equal; in other words, that the contribu- 
tion from the Government be made equal 
to one-half that of the combined contribu- 
tions from employers and employees. 


In amplification of the reasons for the 
recommendation that the Government con- 
tribution be increased, attention is called 
to the following, as some of the expenditures, 
with which the fund has been burdened and 
for which provision for sufficient balancing 
revenue has not been made,— 

1. Benefits for fishermen, which in a full 
year will create a drain of ten million 
dollars. 

2. Extension of seasonal benefits, which 
have created expenditures double those 
contemplated. 

3. Inclusion of lumbering and logging in- 
dustry. 

4. More generous regulations permitting 
seasonal workers to obtain benefits more 
readily. 

5. When coverage has been broadened it 
has had the effect of bringing in groups 
which created a drain on the fund, for 


example fresh-water sailors and steve- 
dores. 


Consideration, Coverage Civil Servants 

The Committee, on request of Member 
Norman Hesler, discussed coverage of all 
civil servants. Mr. Hesler proposed recom- 
mending broader coverage to include all 


civil servants. The existing situation is that 
some are included, but most are exempt. 

The Committee decided to recommend that 
serious consideration be given to the inclusion 
of all civil servants to provide protection. 
The activities of many Government depart- 
ments rise and fall, as a result of economic 
conditions and men and women risk loss of 
employment and should be protected. 

Other Possible Revisions 
There were a number of other matters 
reviewed, amongst which were: 
Revision of benefit formula, 
Payment of benefit for unemployment 
caused by illness, and 
Payment of benefit for short-time claim- 
ants. 

The Committee, and the commission require 
more time for research and study of these 
matters. The revision of the benefit formula 
involved the elimination of seasonal benefits, 
which the Committee believed would develop 
serious difficulties. 

A. MAcNAMara, 
Chairman. 


July 8, 1958. 


MEMBERS OF ADVISORY COMMITTEE 
Employers Timployees 
James Hunter George Burt 
Norman Hesler Stanley Knowles 
H. Shoobridge (substituting) 
T. C. Urquhart Jean Marchand 

J. G. McLean 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in June—155,800— 
was 6 per cent less than May figure: 165,100. Number of claimants in 
“live” file declined by 105,600 to total of 445,500, statistics* show 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
June was 155,800, about 6 per cent less than 
the May figure of 165,100. During June 
1957 initial and renewal claims filed num- 
bered 86,419. 

The drop in the number of claims during 
June was slight compared with the decrease 
of 24 per cent during May. One of the 
factors tending to maintain this relatively 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant- 
factors other than numbers such as the 


opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 
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high level of claims is administrative, ice., 
the category of initial claims includes those 
cases in which benefit is extended under the 
seasonal benefit terms, the claimant having 
exhausted his regular benefit. This factor 
was probably more important for June than 
for May. 

The decline in claims occurred mainly 
among the males, who numbered 314,900 on 
June 30 as against 409,100 on May 31. 
This represents a reduction rate of close to 
25 per cent, whereas for females it was less 
than 10 per cent. 


The number of persons having a claim in 
the “live” file declined by 105,600 to a total 
of 445,500 on June 30 from 551,100 on May 
31. The June 1957 total of 204,500 clamants 
did not include seasonal benefit claimants 
and therefore is not comparable. 


Seasonal benefit claimants (included in 
the above mentioned totals) numbered 
132,000 on June 30 as against 183,000 on 
May 31. Claimants for seasonal benefit 
thus showed a decline of 22 per cent during 
June, whereas the number of persons claim- 
ing regular benefit was down on June 30 by 
15 per cent. It should be pointed out that 
as June 28 marked the end of the period 
during which seasonal benefit was payable, 
the June 30 figure of seasonal claimants 
represents the number of seasonal claims 
outstanding on that date. 

The proportion of claimants who were 
postal fell to 344 per cent on June 30, 
compared with 39 per cent on May 831. 
Seasonal benefit claimants were 45 per cent 
postal, whereas only 30 per cent of regular 
claimants were thus classified. 

Thirty-five per cent of the claimants 
registered on June 30 had been on claim 
at least 20 weeks, a slight increase over 
May 31, when about 34 per cent were in 
this category. On the other hand, the 
proportion of claimants with relatively short 
duration on claim (4 weeks or less) rose 
trom 22° per cent on’ May 31 to 27 per 
cent on June 30. 

Some 7,000 initial claims, constituting 
7 per cent of the initial claims adjudicated 
during June, were found unable to fulfil the 
contribution requirements for either regular 
or seasonal benefit. 

Benefit payments declined substantially 
during June, when $37,000,000 was paid out 
as against $52,000,000 durmg May. Pay- 
ments in June 1957 were in respect of 
regular benefit only and totalled $14,000,000. 
The larger relative decline in payments (28 
per cent) during June in comparison with 
the rate of decline for persons having a 
claim in the live file (19 per cent) is 
associated partly with the increase in the 
relative importance of the claimant group 
whose duration on claim was 4 weeks or 
less and partly with the sizeable decline 
in the number of males, who character- 
istically draw at higher rates than females. 


The average weekly payment was $20.72 
for June, $21.10 for May, and $20.24 for 
June 1957. 


Insurance Registration 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
June show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 3,876,389 
employees who have mede contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1958. 

At June 30, employers registered num- 
bered 305,148, an increase of 3,662 since 
May 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During June 1958, 5,945 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 4,019 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and 128 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 1,798 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of mak- 
ing false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 187 cases, 40 
against employers and 97 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,241.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in June totalled 
$19,427,334.68 compared with $20,579,908.18 
in May and $20,240,554.22 in June 1957. 
Benefits paid in June totalled $36,962,856.91 
compared with $51,626,650.72 in May and 
$14,330,727.76 in June 1957. The balance 
in the fund on June 30 was $644,520,634.54 ; 
on May 31 it was $662,056,156.77 and on 
June 30, 1957, $852,729,261.78. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 





Employment Averaged 65 Million in U.S. in 1957 


Employment in the United States averaged 65,000,000 during 1957, up 300,000 from 
the previous year, the Census Bureau’s annual report on the labour force shows. Unem- 
ployment averaged 2,900,000, or 4.3 per cent of the civilian labour force. 

The average number of long-term jobless, those seeking work for 15 weeks or more, 


was 560,000, the same as in 1956. 


The 1957 average of hours worked in non-farm industries was 40.5, compared with 


40.9 in 1956. 


Hours worked began decreasing in 1957, long before unemployment rose, mainly 


because of a cutback in overtime. 
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Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1532 (Excerpts) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The 
claimants represented in these cases were 
employed by building contractors and sub- 
contractors on construction projects at the 
premises of pulp and paper companies at 
Port Alberni, Elk Falls, Port Alice and 
Powell River, B.C., and in general their 
employment ceased on December 3, 1957, 
in the following circumstances: 

On July 4, 1955, a standard labour con- 
tract was entered into between the Pulp 
and Paper Relations Bureau, Vancouver, 
(comprised of six companies, four of which 
were located at the aforementioned places) 
and the International Brotherhood of Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, and the 
United Paper Makers and Paper Workers. 
The agreement was to remain in effect until 
June 30, 1957, and thereafter from year to 
year subject to certain conditions of the 
agreement. 

In May 1957, negotiations began be- 
tween the unions and the employers’ asso- 
ciation for an increase in the basic wage 
rate. As no settlement was reached, the 
matter in dispute was referred to a provin- 
cial conciliation officer and then to a 
provincial conciliation board. The board’s 
recommendation was accepted by the em- 
ployers’ association but rejected by the 
unions. After taking a supervised strike 
vote which favoured strike action, the 
unions called a strike on November 14, 
1957, at the premises of the six companies 
comprising the employers’ association and 
set up picket lines at all the plants of the 
companies both on Vancouver Island and 
the British Columbia mainland. A com- 
plete stoppage ensued of the normal opera- 
tions of the said companies. 

According to the submissions, a qualified 
agreement was reached on November 10, 
1957, between the building trades’ council 
and the striking unions, whereby tradesmen 
on the construction projects were to be 
in no way hindered from crossing the picket 
lines and continuing with the construction 
work then in progress. The striking unions, 
however, reserved the right to apply “more 
stringent” measures later if they saw fit 
but agreed to notify the building trades’ 
unions in advance of taking such measures. 
This appears more fully in the record by 
a letter dated November 10, 1955, signed 
by an international representative of the 
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striking unions and addressed to officers of 
the Vancouver, New Westminster and Dis- 
trict Building Trades Council and the Vic- 
toria and District Building Trades Council. 
According to one union representative, he 
learned beforehand by way of “the grape- 
vine” that the striking unions intended to 
strengthen the picket lines about December 
3; the members of his union were advised 
not to cross the augmented line if there 
was fear of violence. Another union repre- 
sentative claimed that his union was taken 
by surprise when the picket lines were 
greatly strengthened on December 3 and 
thereupon counselled its members to make 
up their own mind whether they wished 
to cross the lines or not. 


From December 3, the construction 
workers employed on the construction pro- 
jects on these premises no longer crossed 
the picket lines of the striking unions. A 
complete stoppage of all normal construc- 
tion work in progress at the said premises 
ensued. 


At Port Alberni, at the 34-foot gate 
through which about 100 construction 
workers had to enter the premises, there 
were, on December 3, approximately 80 
pickets compared with six or seven before 
and after that date. There was no incident 
on the picket line; certain construction 
workers were able to work intermittently 
unloading and winterizing equipment on 
the premises of the employer without inter- 
ference by the strikers. Police protection 
was also available. The employer stated 
that there was work for the construction 
workers. 


At Elk Falls, the construction workers, 
approximately 50 per cent of whom were 
living in camps behind the picket line, 
crossed the strengthened picket line (num- 
ber of pickets, which varied from three to 
five, was increased substantially, one report 
being that there were 30 whereas another 
report indicated 64) at 8.00 a.m. on Decem- 
ber 8, but were told “we are giving you 
until ten o’clock to get your tools out”. 
At approximately 8.15 am., a foreman 
ordered the construction workers to return 
the company’s larger tools to the tool crib 
for safe-keeping (as the company had lost 
about $100,000 worth of tools on a past 
similar occasion) and they received no 
orders for further work then. At 9.15 a..09 
one of the chief officials of the company 


called a meeting of the shop stewards of 
the construction workers’ unions at which 
he was unable to get any satisfactory 
answer when asked what authority they 
had to cease work. One of the stewards 
stated he had been told by his union in 
Victoria that they were to. continue to 
work unless they were threatened with 
violence and a claimant stated the union 
had informed its members that they would 
recelve unemployment insurance benefit if 
they did not cross the picket line. The 
company’s officer then requested the shop 
stewards to call a general meeting and 
inform the men that the work would be 
resumed at 12:30 p.m. and lunch served 
as usual. 


Following the shop stewards’ meeting, 
they reported that they had decided to 
cease work. It took the carpenters and the 
labourers about four days to remove all 
tools and equipment and they crossed the 
numerically reduced picket line unmolested 
as the pickets had agreed to permit the 
company to remove the tools and equip- 
ment from the job’s site. The project was 
nearing completion and all construction 
workers would have been laid off in any 
event within a period of three weeks. 


The aforementioned officer of the com- 
pany declared that they were at all times 
ready as a company to protect their men 
and at no time had the company been 
asked by any employee or by any union to 
provide protection to the men. 


At Port Alice, a company town, there 
were on December 3 approximately 86 
pickets compared with from three to five 
before and after that date. Most of the 
100 construction workers left for their 
homes elsewhere as they were “unaware” 
the picket line would be decreased on the 
next and subsequent days. On December 
6, the company’s manager was jostled on 
the picket line and the employer secured 
an injunction prohibiting the strikers from 
preventing the construction workers from 
crossing the picket line. Some of the 
workers reported that they had on that 
date made an attempt to report for work 
but were again stopped at the gate, not by 
force, but were told that while the pickets 
could no longer legally restrain them from 
entering the mill, they must obtain a pass 
each time they entered and that they (the 
pickets) were still opposed to the con- 
struction work being performed. However, 
the employer later came to an arrangement 
with the strikers’ unions, following which 
the injunction was dissolved, the suit for 
damage was withdrawn and the construc- 
tion workers returned to their work un- 
molested on January 7 and thereafter. 


At Powell River, there were only six 
construction workers still employed at the 
premises on December 3, the day on which 
the picket line was increased from an 
undetermined number to approximately 200, 
as the mill was completely closed down, 
except for the steam plant, and the men 
had been gradually laid off at the end of 
each week. The only claimant to file an 
application for benefit reported that he 
was going to be laid off the week before 
December 8, but was kept on for an 
additional week. He did not cross the 
picket line because of his fear of violence 
and left Powell River on December 7. 


There is evidence that on December 3, 
although there was not a single case of 
violence being applied to construction 
workers, there were isolated instances where 
the pickets at the struck plants uttered 
some harsh and threatening words to them. 


The claimants filed applications for bene- 
fit and were disqualified by the insurance 
officer under section 63 of the Act because, 
in his opinion, they had become participants 
in the labour dispute by not having crossed 
the picket lines of the striking unions. 


The claimants appealed to the board of 
referees. The representatives of the inter- 
ested unions attended the hearing and based 
their case chiefly on the contention that, 
in view of the principle they believed 
established by the Umpire in decision CUB- 
1386, the claimants could not be said to 
have become participants in the dispute. 
In their opinion, any attempt by the con- 
struction workers to force their way through 
the picket lines would have created a 
violent reaction. The board of referees 
agreed with this contention in some of the 
cases, but not in others, and as a con- 
sequence some appeals were made to the 
Umpire by the insurance officer and some 
by the interested unions. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
task of deciding which of the sections of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act under 
the title of disqualifications should be made 
to apply in the present instance has not 
been a simple matter. As Counsel for the 
Commission observed, there is no precedent 
wherein a claimant in order to justify 
receipt of unemployment insurance benefit 
relied solely and entirely on the existence 
of an illegal picket line under circumstances 
comparable to the unusual ones that exist 
in the present appeal. After careful con- 
sideration of the applicability of sections 
59, 60 (1) and 63, I have with some hesi- 
tancy come to the conclusion that the 
insurance officer in this particular case has 
not discharged, as required by section 63, 
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the onus of proving that a labour dispute 
existed at the premises at which the con- 
struction workers were employed. At the 
same time I have reached the conclusion 
that the present cases should be dealt with 
under section 60. 

Nobody will deny that there existed a 
labour dispute between the pulp and paper 
concerns and their employees at the prem- 
ises where the latter were employed. On 
the other hand, the construction workers 
had no dispute with their own respective 
employers, much less with the employers of 
the pulp and paper workers to whom they 
were strangers. In his attempt to establish 
that there was a labour dispute at the 
premises at which the construction workers 
were employed, the insurance officer dey- 
eloped an argument, with which I am 
unable to agree, to the effect that the 
claimants’ failure to cross the picket lines 
under the circumstances had extended the 
pulp and paper labour dispute to the con- 
struction workers’ own separate places of 
employment. 

It is worth noting that subsection (3) of 
section 63 should, I think, be read to mean 
that in cases where in the same enterprise 
several branches of work exist, then a 
labour dispute which arises in one branch 
is not presumed to exist or extend to any 
other branch. 

This meaning must apply with greater 
force in cases like the present ones, wherein 
distinct employers are each carrying on in 
admittedly separate premises autonomous 
undertakings which are unrelated to each 
other. In order for the argument of ex- 
tension to apply in the present cases, 
stronger evidence is required than is dis- 
closed in the record. 

Neither do the decisions cited by the 
insurance officer lend weight to his con- 
tention, since facts and factors existed in 
those cases which are lacking in the present 
ones. CUB-1035 deals primarily with a 
collective refusal to handle “hot” material 
or, in other words, with a sympathetic 
strike. In CUB-1142, the two groups of 
workers involved were employees of the 
same employer and the workers of both 
groups were directly interested in the labour 
dispute. CUB-1201 also deals with two 
groups of employees of the same employer, 
but the group which at the start of the 
stoppage was in no way involved in the 
other group’s dispute joined the workers of 
this group on the picket line later on dur- 
ing the stoppage. 

Counsel for the Commission stated that 
he wished to withdraw a contention set out 
in the insurance officer’s appeal that a 
labour dispute existed between the pulp 
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and paper workers and the construction 
workers. I think he was wise in not press- 
ing such contention, because it was based 
on a British precedent which I find is of 
very little value in deciding this question 
inasmuch as such precedent deals with the 
right to benefit of a claimant who, apart 
from being an employee of the struck em- 
ployer, was also directly interested in the 
labour dispute between his own employer 
and his fellow employees and belonged to 
the same grade or class as the latter. 

In connection with the applicability of 
section 60, it appears that, on December 3, 
1957, the construction workers were faced 
with the responsibility of having to make 
a decision as to whether continuing to 
work was worth the risk of attempting to 
cross unusually large picket lines at the 
expense of lkely impairment to inter- 
fraternal union solidarity. 

Their leadership having left them to 
exercise their own choice as to respecting 
or crossing the picket lines, the non-striking 
workers decided to quit their jobs and, 
with few exceptions, did not return on the 
next or subsequent days. This withdrawal 
constituted a voluntary separation from 
employment as contemplated in section 60 
of the Act and the question is now whether 
the construction workers have shown “ust 
cause” for voluntarily leaving their em- 
ployment. 

There are no hard and fast rules which 
can be laid down in determining when there 
exists justification for a genuine fear of 
violence. Such determination depends in 
part on the temperament of those con- 
cerned and on a multitude of circumstances, 
the importance of which must be weighed 
in the lhght of the characteristics of each 
case. 


Taking into account the threatening 
attitude of the letter dated November 10, 
1957, the more or less sudden increase in 
the number of pickets and a seemingly 
unnecessary display of picket strength on 
the morning of December 3, the fact that 
the construction workers were left to exer- 
cise individual discretion as to crossing the 
picket line and, lastly, the scattered in- 
stances of threatening words, I consider 
that the claimants had reasonable cause for 
fear and were justified in pausing and 
taking precautions before venturing across 
the picket line. I also consider that they 
were entitled to a day’s delay to consider 
the situation and the most appropriate 
means which they could take to resume 
their employment. Inter alia, I think they 
should have returned to work the next day, 
particularly as the evidence shows that 
normal picket lines had been restored on 


and subsequent to December 4. Their 
decision to quit their work, therefore, was 
reached with undue haste and, in the 
absence of any definite prospect of other 
work elsewhere (CUBs 259, 422, 429, 498, 
698, 816, 847, 885, 946, 1001, 1030, 1086, 1100 
and 1255) amounted to voluntarily leaving 
without just cause (CUBs 201, 422, 429, 
698, 727, 755 and 964). 

Moreover, even in assuming that the 
picket line had not been reduced on 
December 4 and thereafter and that it 
would continue to be such as to create a 
genuine fear of violence, it is a fact that 
the claimants did nothing effective to 
remedy the situation before deciding to 
leave their employment, thereby failing to 
comply with one of the best established 
principles of jurisprudence to the effect 
that, in order to show just cause, a claimant 
before voluntarily leaving his employment 
should exhaust every reasonable means of 
remedying any objectionable conditions 
pertaining to his work (CUBs 74, 124, 146, 
201, 231, 263, 436, 649, 785, 816, 964, 1029, 
1086, 1090, 1100 1150 1188 and 1490). 

Though no worker can be compelled to 
cross a picket line, peaceful or otherwise, 
against his wishes, on the other hand it is 
erroneous to think, as was done in this 
case, that a worker who wishes to qualify 
for benefit, can, on being confronted with 
an illegal picket line, simply return home 
and figuratively fold his arms and refrain 
from taking any remedial action. Under 
section 60, according to the established 
jurisprudence, he must discharge the burden 
of proving that he has, without undue 
delay, taken available and reasonable means 
of removing the cause which prevents him 
from continuing to work. Moreover, illegal 
picketing must be considered day by day, 
it may be illegal on one day and peaceful 
the next. To be entitled to unemployment 
insurance benefit, a claimant must, where 
necessary, take remedial action as often as 
the circumstances require. He should at 
least, for example, as stated in many of the 
decisions mentioned at the end of the 
preceding paragraph, have recourse to his 
union to urge effective remedial measures 
and if necessary to his employer and, as 
stated in CUB-1109 and CUB-457, ultimate 
recourse, aS has sometimes been had, to 
police protection and legal proceedings. 

It could hardly be expected, however, 
that an individual worker would consider 
injunction proceedings without first seeking 
the aid of his employer. There is evidence 
to show that such assistance, if requested, 
would have been forthcoming. For instance, 
at Elk Falls a company official stated “We 
are at all times ready as a company to 
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protect our men and at no time was the 
company ever asked by any employee or by 
any union to provide protection to the 
men”, 


Again at Port Alice, the efficacy of injunc- 
tion proceedings was shown. An official of 
the company was interfered with on the 
picket line enabling an injunction order to 
be secured by the company early in 
December, which had the effect of removing 
any fear of violence on the picket line; 
nevertheless, when he requested claimants 
to cross the picket line, and resume work, 
they refrained from doing so until January 
7, 1958. In the meantime, the company 
and the striking union came to an arrange- 
ment whereby the picket line was com- 
pletely dispensed with, the suit for damages 
withdrawn and the injunction order, no 
longer being necessary, was dissolved. 

It was advanced as an excuse on their 
behalf that any of the claimants who would 
have crossed the picket line under the 
circumstances ran the danger of being 
looked upon with contempt, called a ‘‘scab” 
and treated as such, but I consider that 
this type of threat is too remote and 
inadequate to support an allegation of fear 
of violence. 


For all the above reasons, I find that the 
construction workers have failed to show 
just cause for voluntarily leaving their 
employment under the circumstances and 
are, therefore, subject to disqualification by 
virtue of section 60(1) of the Act. Such 
disqualification will be, however, limited 
to a period equivalent to that during which 
the work reckoned according to trades 
would have probably endured but for the 
general cessation of employment and shall 
in no case exceed six weeks. 


I have always considered that the same 
principles as apply in cases taken under 
section 60 regarding the means which 
claimants should take to facilitate their 
return to their work are equally applicable 
to cases which properly fall under section 
63 and that those who seek to apply them 
cannot be reproached with having initiated 
a new dispute. Taking reasonable means to 
exercise a legal right to work without 
obstruction from illegal picketing does not 
in my opinion constitute a labour dispute 
as defined in section 2 (}). 


From their pleadings it can be seen that 
the unions’ representatives, in resting their 
case on CUB-1386, relied on a decision 
which was based not only on facts which 
are far removed from those of the present 
ease, but which also could not afford the 
present claimants any relief from disquali- 
fication under section 63. 
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In the first place, in CUB-1386, unlike 
in the present cases, the employees were 
working for the same employer at the 
same premises. Furthermore, the striking 
union and the non-striking union whose 
members were excluded from the common 
plant by the strikers’ picket line had been 
for a long time jurisdictional rivals in seek- 
ing to be the bargaining agent for the same 
plant. Their quarrel over plant jurisdiction 
had previously occasioned a violent behav- 
iour on the picket line, two incidents of 
serious violence had already occurred and 
there was abundant proof of specific threats 
of violence made by specifically named per- 
sons to equally specific members of the 
non-striking union. 

Finally, the non-striking union took effec- 
tive measures to resume their employment. 
At the time the strike began, the non- 
striking union was a relatively small 


unaffiliated union. Its executive promptly 
proceeded to arrange for affiliation with 
a large respected international federation 
embracing their trades, which federation 
then made fully available all its facilities 
and assistance to make impressive represen- 
tations to the local municipal council and 
to the struck employer as a result of which 
injunctions were secured which brought the 
illegal picketing to an end. This permitted 
the members of the non-striking union to 
return to work. The remedial action taken 
was the best proof of non-participation and 
of the genuine desire of the non-striking 
workers to resume work. Indeed at that 
hearing I went so far as to commend 
the representatives of the claimants for 
“the unquestionable determination and 
ingenuity” they had shown in bringing to 
an end the violent picketing of the radical 
union. 





Shortage of Teachers Is World-Wide 


A report indicating the existence of a world-wide shortage of school teachers and 
giving reasons for the shortage was presented to delegates attending the World Con- 
federation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession at Rome last month. 

Main reasons for the shortage are poor salaries and lack of prestige for persons 
engaged in the teaching profession, the report said. 

The report indicated that educators in the mathematical and scientific fields are in 
greatest demand, while the supply in the classics, music and history seems to be nearly 


satisfactory. 


It was estimated that 50 per cent more teachers are necessary if class sizes in 
most schools are reduced sufficiently to provide each child attending with an adequate 


education. 


Among other items that were listed as hampering the teaching profession were: poor 
buildings, a lack of good texts and materials, too much take-home work, too many 
extra-curricular activities, long hours, and incompetent superiors. 





Recent Regulations (Continued from page 1033) 


Another provides that a plumbing 
inspector must be appointed by the council 
of every urban municipality with a public 
sewerage system in use or under construc- 
tion. In a health region established under 
any Health Services Act, the municipal 
council may arange with the medical health 
officer for inspection services. 

Except for minor repairs, no person may 
construct, reconstruct, replace or extend a 
plumbing system without a permit from the 
appropriate municipal authority or, if there 
is no such authority, the Minister of Health. 

Every application for a permit must be 
accompanied by a specification or abstract 
of the proposed work, further particulars 
being required if the installation consists 
of five fixtures or more. 
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In cities, a plumbing permit will be issued 
only to a person holding a certificate of 
qualification as a journeyman plumber 
issued by the Department of Labour or a 
firm employing at least one qualified 
journeyman. 

In other urban communities with a sewer- 
age system in operation or under construc- 
tion, the minimum qualification for a permit 
is a second-class plumber’s status certificate. 

In rural areas, a plumbing permit may be 
issued to a person whose qualifications are 
acceptable to the medical health officer or 
the Minister. 

In areas where a public sewerage system 
is not in operation, a householder may be 
issued a special permit to do plumbing on 
his Own premises. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour prepared 296 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 221 cntracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the 
work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week. 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited .......... 1 $ 16,774.50 
NOerencer ETOUUCHION #8 2 asd-crpests aawavien’ ext a tmmavanerers 70 443,093.00 
Ree ueG) LIC Ciy, SreetNe ce MONE Rie ob ate a alideeletalde.y Mild 15 259,046.69 
Salts AY MAD RS 8 ht a hb I dg Pi eae aa 7 9,174.93 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 
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wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 


Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 


equipment provide that: ; 
7 (a Lies who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 


pal istrict to competent workmen: and if there is no current rate, then 
AA Ben rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed ; pee 
(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the ‘custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 
(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 


and reasonable hours; bi . : 
(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect to 


alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during July 


During July the sum of $2,676.63 was collected from 4 contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub-contractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule 
of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been or will be 
distributed to the 97 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Swinamer’s Building Services, construction of stage 1 school & 
services, DND 8/58; Eastern Woodworkers, construction of housing units & ground 
services, DND 7/58. Dryden Ont: Oswald Decorating Co, *exterior painting of housing 
units. Fort Frances Ont: Oswald Decorating Co, *exterior painting of housing units. 
Petawawa Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of stage IV school extension, DND 
12/57. Prescott Ont: Florida Landscaping Co, site improvement & planting for housing 
units, FP 3/56. Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, exterior painting of housing 
units. Selkirk Man: Oswald Decorating Co, exterior painting of housing units. Weyburn 
Sask: May & Son Nurseries Ltd, site improvement & planting, FP 1/56. Cold Lake Alta: 
May & Son Nurseries Ltd, site improvement & planting, DND 6/55. Vancouver B C: 
R H Neven Co Ltd, *painting of office bldg. Vernon B C: Mackie & Hooper Construc- 
tion Co, *repairs to houses. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Abitibi Indian Agency Que: La Societe D’Entreprises Generales Ltee, grading, ete, 
of roads & parking area, Amos IRS. Caughnawaga Indian Agency Que: Jean Bedard Ltd, 
grading, etc, of roads, Caughnawaga Indian Reserve. Restigouche Indian Agency Que: 
Allmo Paving Ltd, grading, etc, of road, Restigouche Indian Reserve. Seven Islands Indian 
Agency Que: Geo Deschenes, construction of residence, Romaine; Geo Deschenes, altera- 
tions & additions to school, Romaine. Kenora Indian Agency Ont: Towland Construction 
Ltd, paving of roads, Kenora IRS. Nelson River Indian Agency Man: Keewatin Electric 
Ltd, supply & installation of electric generating equipment, Ilford. Duck Lake Indian 
Agency Sask: Waterman-Waterbury (Sask) Ltd, mechanical renovations at Duck Lake 
IRS. Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: Lucyk & Co, construction of staff residence 
& chapel, Beauval IRS. Qu’Appelle Indian Agency Sask: ES Michel’s Lumber Co, 
renovations at Piapot Indian day school, File Hills; Botting & Dent Ltd, construction 
of water supply system from well to main school bldg, Qu’Appelle IRS, File Hills; 
Service Lumber Yard, construction of residence, Qu’Appelle IRS, File Hills. Lesser 
Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Norman Hoff Construction Ltd, construction of manual 
training bldg, Joussard IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Construction Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) 
Lid, repairs to station roads. Summerside P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, construction 
of overshoots for runways, RCAF Station; Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, construction of 
underground electrical distribution system, RCAF Station; Camac Construction Co, site 
grading, etc, & construction of storm drainage ditches, RCAF Station. Dartmouth N S: 
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Central Construction Co, construction of gate, guard houses & outside services. Deep 
Brook N S: Steel Structure & Services Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for central 
heating plant, HMCS Cornwallis: R A Douglas Ltd, supply & installation of pressure 
reducing valves on water lines for various bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax N S: 
Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, construction of storm drainage, roads, walks, etc, Windsor 
Park; Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical Construction & Engineering Ltd, 
installation of electrical. distribution system, Windsor Park. Chatham N B: Cameron 
Contracting Ltd, construction of control tower & outside services. Valcartier Que: J E 
Verreault & Fils Ltd, construction of addition to Bldg No 25, CARDE. Barviefield Ont: 
Cambrian Construction Ltd, construction of physical training bldg & outside services. 
Kingston Ont: James Kemp Construction Ltd, construction of library & educational 
bldg. London Ont: York Steel Construction Ltd, supply «& erection of structural steel 
& steel joists for warehouse No 4, No 27 COD. Petawawa Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, exten- 
sion of electrical distribution system, BB Area; Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, extension of 
underground steam distribution system, BB Area. Rockcliffe Ont: EK P Electric Products 
Co Ltd, construction of electrical substation with extension & alterations to overhead 
distribution system; Niagara Structural Steel Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel 
& steel joists for addition to AMC headquarters bldg. Ottawa Ont: Shore & Horwitz 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of Defence Research chemical laboratory, Shirley’s Bay. 
Uplands Ont: Shore & Horwitz Construction Co Ltd, construction of barrack block & 
outside services. Churchill Man: Carter Construction Co Ltd, supply «& installation of 
fire protection system & hose reel storage bldg, POL marine terminal; Carter Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of concrete test pad. Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
supply & installation of steel sash in windows of hangars, RCAF Station. Saskatoon Sask: 
Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of armoury «& outside services. Cold Lake Alta: 
Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, construction of gravel cut-off road. Esquimalt 
BC: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, excavation, grading, etc, & paving of parade 
square, HMCS Naden. Near Fort St John B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting 
Co Ltd, construction of substructure & approaches for Peace River Bridge, mile 35.8, Alaska 
Highway. 


Building and Maintenance 


Torbay Nfld: Delphis Cote Ltd, replacement of roof, etc, on hangar No 2, RCAF 
Station. Bagotville Que: Beaver Asphalt Paving Co Ltd, resurfacing of roads, walks, etc, 
PMQ area, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: D M Hawkins & Co, exterior painting of 
PMQs, Fort Henry Heights. Camp Borden Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
interior & exterior painting of PMQs. Centralia Ont: C A McDowell & Co, exterior 
painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Semple-Gooder & Co Ltd, replacement 
of roof, etc, hangar No 7, RCAF Station. Camp Shilo Man: McNeilly Bavington Ltd, 
exterior painting of PMQs. MacDonald Man: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
exterior painting of PMQs. Namao Alta: McNeilly Bavington Ltd, exterior painting of 
PMQs, RCAF Station; New West Construction Co Ltd, construction of extension to 
fire hall, RCAF Station. Sea Island B C: McCready-Campbell Ltd, application of shingles 
on bldgs. 


Department of Defence Production 


St John’s Nfld: Annie Manderson, catering at Buckmaster’s Field. Aldershot N S: 
Halifax Painting & Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of various bldgs, Military Camp; 
Maritime Asphalt Products Ltd, resurfacing of drill hall floor, bldg No 81. Nova Scotva 
Area: Maritime Telegraph & Telephone Co Ltd, *maintenance of telephone lines & 
associated equipment for period ending March 31, 1958, DND (Navy). Bagotville Que: 
Paul Bouchard, exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station; Les Specialites de Ciment 
& Tuile Ltee, replacement of tiles in washrooms, barrack blocks Nos 58 & 59, RCAF 
Station; Les Specialites de Ciment & Tuile Ltee, replacement of tiles in washrooms, 
barrack blocks Nos 56 & 57, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorat- 
ing Co Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, RCS of Signals, Vimy Camp ; McGinnis & O’Connor 
Ltd, resurfacing of roads, RCS of Signals, Vimy Camp. Camp Borden Ont: B Phillips 
Co Ltd, repairs to water towers, etc. Gloucester Ont: Robert Strang, repainting interior 
of Accommodation Bldg, HMCS Gloucester. Hagersville Ont: Hagersville Asphalt Paving 
Ltd, repairs to road surfaces, No 1 Vehicle Sub Depot, No 27 COD. London Ont: Towland 
Construction Ltd, removal of snow & sanding of roads, etc, Wolseley Barracks & No 27 
COD. Picton Ont: H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, repairs to roads & hardstands, 
Picton Heights. Wheatlands Man: International Water Supply Ltd, *rehabilitation .of 
No 1 Layne Water Well, Assiniboine Valley. Winnipeg Man: Fonseca Roofing & Sheet 
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; irs to roof, Bldg No 15, Fort Osborne Barracks; Furnasman Ltd, servicing 
2 ee aan fired ete DND areas. Moose Jaw Sask: K R Tracey ase 
& Transport Co Ltd, replacement of concrete along hangar line, RCAF Station. Calgary 
Alta: Prudham Building Specialties (Alberta) Ltd, redecoration of basement & first 
floor of Administration Bldg No D-2, Currie Barracks; Rogers Sheet Metal & Roofing 
Ltd, replacement of built-up roof, Bldg J-1, Currie Barracks. Camp Wainwright 
Alta: Mix Bros Construction Co Ltd, crushing & stockpiling of gravel, DND gravel 
pit. Cardiff & Riverbend Alta: A E Moseley, repainting of antennae masts, etc, Receiver 
& Transmitter sites. Cold Lake Alta: Monchak Concrete & Maintenance Ltd, *installation 
of concrete floors in PMQ garages, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: A Clark Roofing & 
Sheetmetal Co Ltd, application of bonded roofing on PMQ garages, RCAF Station ; 
Northern Asbestos & Building Supplies Ltd, *installation of garage doors, RCAF Station, 
Lancaster Park. Comox B C: Wm N O’Neil Co (Victoria) Ltd, installation of ceramic 
tile, Barrack Block No 80, RCAF Station. Holberg B C: Tom Gibson, replacement of 
approach to bridge, Goodspeed River, RCAF Station. Vancouver BaCe Insul-Mastic 
Bldg Products, repairs to exterior surface of Bldg No 13, North Jericho; Skyline Roofing, 
application of built-up roof on Bldg No 104, DND area. Vernon Bee Floor Lay Services 
Ltd, repairs to floors in bldgs, Military Camp. Victoria B C’: Dominion Paint Co, 
exterior painting of bldgs, Work Point Barracks. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: E GM Cape & Co (1956) Ltd, construction of marine towers, ete, 
Tarte Pier; Foundation Co of Quebec Ltd, construction of piers & abutments, Section 
3, Nuns’ Island Bridge. 


Department of Public Works 


Charlottetown P E I: Warren (Maritimes) Ltd, repairs, etc, Railway Wharf. Rustico 
Harbour to New London P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, grading, culverts, stabilized 
base course & paving at Camp Grounds, Gulf Shore Road. Summerside P E I: County 
Construction Co Ltd, shed extension. Ecwm Secum West N S: F W Digdon & Sons Ltd, 
breakwater reconstruction. Gabarus N S: Archie W Bagnall, repairs to groyne. Sambro 
NS: LG & M H Smith Ltd, wharf repairs. Yarmouth Bar N S: Kenney Construction 
Co Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Buctouche N B: La Construction Acadienne Ltee, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Fredericton N B: Weyburn Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of RCMP garage bldg. Mace’s Bay N B: Diamond Construction (1955) 
Ltd, breakwater extension. Malloch’s Beach N B: J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, breakwater 
extension. Saint John (Negro Point) N B: Foundation Maritime Ltd, breakwater repairs. 
Seal Cove N B: Clare Construction Co Ltd, breakwater extension. Dune du Sud Que: 
Gulf Construction, breakwater enlargement. Indian Cove Que: James LeBlanc, wharf 
extension. Mutton Bay Que: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, construction of wharf. 
Plessisville Que: J O Lambert Inc, construction of federal bldg. Riviere du Loup Que: 
Frontenac Paving Co Ltd, wharf improvements. St Joseph de St Hyacinthe Que: A D 
Construction Enrg, construction of retaining wall. Sept Iles Que: Les Carriere Sept 
Iles Inc, construction of retaining wall. Amherstburg Ont: McQueen Marine Ltd, con- 
struction of wharf wing wall. Arnprior Ont: C A Leonard Electrical Co Ltd, repairs to 
electrical work, etc, Bldg No 28, Civil Defence College. Gananoque Ont: Robert D Mackey 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Leamington Ont: Granite Construction Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. London Ont: McKay-Cocker Construction Ltd, altera- 
tions to Fisheries Research Bldg, 539 Richmond St. Ottawa Ont: Edge Ltd, supply & 
installation of headers on boilers, Connaught Bldg; Edge Ltd, supply & installation of 
condensate pumps, etc, fuel testing plant, Bldg H, 562 Booth St; A Lanctot Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of dilution agitator, etc, “A” Bldg, Cartier Square; Univex Electrical 
Construction & Engineering Ltd, modifications to electrical distribution system, CEF 
Observatory & Forage Area; Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, construction of central 
heating plant, Riverside Drive; A P Green Fire Brick Co Ltd, refractory work on boilers, 
NRC, Sussex St; Stanley G Brookes, floodlighting, etc, at Centre Block, Parliament 
Bldgs; Gaston Lavoie & Guy Morin, interior cleaning of fourth, fifth & sixth floors, 
Empire Bldg; Campbell Steel & Iron Works Ltd, retubing of boilers, Old Printing 
Bureau; Ron Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, alterations & repairs to Canadian- 
Woods Bldg. Owen Sound Ont: Emerson G. Bauman, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Peterborough Ont: Michael James Finn, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Port Credit Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Stratford Ont: Ellis-Don Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Sudbury Ont: Hill-Clark- 
Francis Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Toronto Ont: Robert Wilson, 
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removal of waste paper from federal bldgs. Whitby Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock Co Ltd 
harbour repairs & improvements. Winnipeg Man: Malcolm Construction Co Ltd alterad 
tions to existing bldg, Deer Lodge Hospital. Canora Sask: Matheson Bros Ltd, additions 
& alterations to federal bldg. Radville Sask: Swertz Bros Construction Ltd, construction 
of post office bldg. Regina Sask: Beattie Ramsay Construction Co Ltd, paving & surface 
drainage, RCMP barracks. Banff Alta: Hubert W Gooder, construction of staff residence. 
Drumheller Alta: Green Construction Co, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Aiyansh B C': Stange Construction Co Ltd, construction of Citlakdamix Indian day school 
& various bldgs, Skeena River Indian Agency. Brunette River B C: Fraser Rive Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, float renewal. Courtenay River B C: Wakeman & Trimble Contractors 
Ltd, river bank protection. Fort Nelson B C: Bennett & White Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Glacier National Park B CG: Rush & 
Tompkins (Canada) Ltd, grading & culverts, mile 6 to mile 9.7, Trans-Canada Highway ; 
Square M Construction & Coleman Collieries, grading & culverts, mile 0 to mile 6, 
Trans-Canada Highway; General Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts & retaining walls, 
mile 23.3 to 27.3, Trans-Canada Highway. Haney B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co 
Ltd, float reconstruction. Keremeos B C: John Berg, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Porpoise Bay B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Vancouver BC: Helge Harvest Painting Co Ltd, cleaning, etc, of stonework & 
repainting of Winch Bldg; J Boshard & Son Ltd, cleaning, etc, of stonework & repainting 
of customs examining warehouse. Victoria BC: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf & float 
repairs, Johnson St. Aklavik N W T: Bird Construction Co Ltd, construction of various 
bldgs. Fort Smith N W T: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, installation 
of heating system & insulation of RCMP hangar. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Newton Nfid: Avalon Dredging, dredging. St John’s Nfld: Newfoundland Shipyards 
Ltd, construction of wooden diesel-powered launch. Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs 
Ltd, paving at public bldg. Cheticamp N S: Louis Chaisson, alterations to federal bldg. 
Halifax N S: Halifax Shipyards Ltd, repairs to tug Canso. MacDonald’s Cove N S: 
R A Douglas Ltd, dredging. Sandford N S: Chas W Thompson, dredging. Smithville N 8S: 
Mosher & Rawding Ltd, dredging. Middle Caraquet N B: Diamond Construction Co Ltd, 
redredging. Sorel Que: St Maurice River Dredging Reg’d, dredging. Hamilton Ont: 
J P Porter Co Lid, dredging; James Kemp Construction Ltd, repairs to lock box 
assembly, federal bldg. Lindsay Ont: LT Braunton & Co Ltd, exterior painting of federal 
bldg. Ottawa Ont: Rideau Aluminum & Steel, alterations to Royal Canadian Maint; 
Canadian Refractories Construction, repairs to boiler, Jackson Bldg; A Lanctot Con- 
struction Co Ltd, repairs to plumbing, “CG” Bldg; Universal Painters & Decorators Reg’d, 
exterior painting of Rideau Hall; Presley Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of 
No 4 Temporary Bldg; Unida Plumbing & Heating, repairs to plumbing, National 
Research Council; A Lanctot Construction Co, alterations to East Block, Parliament 
Bldgs; Marcel Jacques, exterior painting of East Block, Parliament Bldgs; Taggart 
Construction Ltd, installation of new drains, Supreme Court; Roland Lariviere Ltd, 
repairs to boiler, old Printing Bureau; Larsen & Larsen, exterior redecoration of No 3 
Temporary Bldg; Marcel Jacques, exterior painting of No 2 Temporary Bldg; H Pion 
& Fils, repairs to roof, Rideau Hall; Canadian Refractories Construction Ltd, repairs to 
boiler, Woods-Canadian Bldg; Campbell Steel & Iron Works, repairs to platform, 
National Research Council; Johnson Welding Works Ltd, repairs to heating system, 
Central Heating Plant. Parkhill Ont: Vine Plumbing & Heating, removal of gutters on 
federal bldg. Peterborough Ont: Canadian Pittsburg Industries, alterations to federal 
bldg. Sault Ste Marie Ont: McLarty Bros & Brodie, installation of partitions, federal 
bldg. Sudbury Ont: Delongchamp Cartage Co Ltd, moving of furniture, ete, federal 
bldg. Toronto Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging. Battleford Sask: W Kat- 
zell, exterior painting of federal bldg. Saskatoon Sask: Wagner Bros, exterior painting 
of London Bldg. Fraser River B C:: British Columbia Bridge & Dredging Co Ltd, dredging 
of four areas. Kelowna B C: Harvey’s Cabinet Shop, repairs to laboratory bldg. Kim- 
berley B C: Fabro Bldg & Supply Co, exterior painting of federal bldg. Pacific Highway 
BC: C J Seamer & Sons Ltd, exterior painting of customs bldg. Vancowver B C: 
J A Stewart & A V Dunkley, alterations to federal bldg; Allan & Viner Construction, 
repairs to parking area, Old Federal Bldg; Sigurdson Millwork Co Ltd, installation of 
counters & fittings, new Federal Bldg. 
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Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction of new steam main at 
airport. Cape Sharp N 8: K P Allen Ltd, construction of dwellings, etc. Montreal Que: 
Douglas Bremner Construction Ltd, alterations & additions to Trans-Atlantic Terminal 
Bldg at airport. Cornwall Island Ont: Fort Construction & Equipment Ltd, construction 
of steel sheet piling cell for navigation light No 10. EHarlton Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, 
construction of approach lighting facilities, airport. Malton Ont: Canadian Comstock Co 
Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities; H Broughton, alterations & additions to 
federal bldg, airport. Merritton Ont: R A Blyth, painting. of bridge No 6, Welland Canal; 
Ontario Bridge Co Ltd, painting of bridge No 5, Welland Canal. Ottawa Ont: Bedard- 
Girard Ltd, construction of approach lighting facilities, Uplands Airport. Port Weller Ont: 
Mal Nicholson Ltd, supplying & placing of 3” penetration pavement on canal roadway, 
Welland Canal. Thorold Ont: Ontario Bridge Co Ltd, painting of bridge No 8, Welland 
Canal. Thorold South Ont: Ontario Bridge Co Ltd, painting of bridge No 10, Welland 
Canal. Windsor Ont: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, reroofing of hangar, airport. 
North Battleford Sask: Asphalt Services Ltd, construction of airport boundary fencing. 
Cold Lake Alta: Poole Engineering (1958) Ltd, additional development at airport. 
Quatsino (Kains Island) B C: J A Stewart Construction & Saxton Construction Ltd, 
construction of dwellings. Terrace B C: Blakeburn Construction Ltd, construction of 
garage & dwelling. Vancouver BC: IC R Electric Ltd, installation of approach lighting 
facilities & related work at airport. Baker Lake N W T: Tower Co Ltd, construction 
of garage & addition to hydrogen generator bldg & related work. Frobisher Bay N W T: 
Tower Co Ltd, prefabrication, erection & construction of bldgs. 





Employment of Handicapped “Good Business,’ N.Y. Governor Says 


The number of handicapped persons 
placed in full-time employment last year 
by the Employment Division of the State 


Employment of handicapped persons is 
“ood business,’ Governor Harriman of 
New York said in an address at the opening 


of a watchmaking school—a _tuition-free 
institution established for the training of 
disabled persons. 

The economic values of rehabilitation are 
illustrated, he said, in the functions of the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division of the 
State Education Department, which, in each 
of the last two years, placed 4,400 persons 
in jobs. This group had earned less than 
$2,000,000 before rehabilitation and more 
than $11,000,000 afterwards. 

The value of the rehabilitated worker is 
emphasized when it is realized that during 
the working lives of these employees they 
will have returned approximately $10 to 
the Government as income tax for every 
$1 expended on their rehabilitation. 


Department of Labour exceeded 35,000 for 
the first time. These disabled workers 
equal the production of the average em- 
ployee; they have fewer accidents, less 
absenteeism and change their jobs less 
frequently, Governor Harriman said. 

The 74,320 disabled persons rehabilitated 
during the year ended June 30 was a record, 
according to the U.S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, being an increase of 3.380 
above last year’s record. 

In addition, 18,584 handicapped persons— 
also a record—were rehabilitated to the 
point where they were ready for work but 
had not found employment. 





Plumbers Union Conducting Program to Upgrade Members’ Skills 


An intensified training program intended 
to familiarize its 200,000 members with the 
technique necessary to operate properly in 
the atomic age is being conducted in 
co-operation with contractors throughout 
the United States by the United Association 
of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry. 

Labour-management schools are teaching 
the elements of trigonometry and thermody- 
namics to plumbing craftsmen. The aim is 
to give them the knowledge required for 
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working in atomic power plants and with 
complex chemical and air-conditioning in- 
stallations. 

The US. Atomic Energy Commission 
has expressed strong support for the plan. 

Contractors operating under the plan 
contribute 24 cents an hour for each worker 
they employ to create a national fund that 
will pay for the education of the plumbers. 
The fund is supervised by trustees from the 
union and the National Constructors Asso- 
ciation. 


WAGES, HOURS, WORKING 


CONDITIONS 





Working Conditions in Manufacturing 


Movement towards 40-hour week in Canadian manufacturing industry 


is continuing, latest survey reveals. 


Service requirements for longer 


vacations are shortening, number of paid statutory holidays rising 


According to the annual working con- 
ditions survey conducted by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department 
of Labour, the year ending April 1, 1958 
saw a continuation of the movement 
towards the 40 hour work week in Canadian 
Manufacturing. Similarly, there was a 
shortening of the service requirements for 
longer vacations and an increase in the 
number of paid statutory holidays available. 
The survey also indicates slight increases 
in the coverage of group hospital-medical 
plans, pensions plans, group life and wage 
loss insurance. 


The proportion of plant workers on a 
five-day week remained steady over the 
year, while those in plants working a 40 
hour week continued the trend revealed 
by previous surveys to increase to just over 
70 per cent of the plant workers surveyed. 
In 1954 only about half the workers covered 
were on a 40 hour week. 

Although the proportion of plant em- 
ployees with a two-week paid vacation 
remained steady at about 95 per cent, there 
was a significant reduction in the service 
qualifications. For example the proportion 
of employees qualifying for a two-week 
vacation after one year or less service rose 
from almost 18 per cent in 1957 to about 
23 per cent in April 1958. This was accom- 
panied by a reduction in number of em- 
ployees qualifying only after 3 or more 
years’ service. 


The survey also reveals a similar trend 
regarding three-week vacations: that is, 
towards a steady increase in the total 
number of workers in plants providing a 
three-week vacation, together with a reduc- 
tion in service requirements. Although 15 
years is still the usual service requirement, 
the three-week vacation was extended to 
about 73 per cent of the plant workers in 
1958 compared with some 68 per cent in 
1957. Those qualifying after less than 10 
years’ service rose from one per cent in 
1957 to almost 4 per cent by April 1958. 

Similarly, provision of a four-week paid 
vacation also increased, from about 12 per 
cent in 1957 to almost 16 per cent in 1958. 
The predominant service requirement 1s 
still 25 years. 

The survey indicates a quite noticeable 
increase in the provision of paid statutory 
holidays. For example, the proportion of 
workers in plants providing eight or more 
statutory holidays was almost 70 per cent 
in 1958, compared with 67 per cent in the 
previous year and just over 52 per cent 
in 1954. 

In line with previous years, the April 
1958 survey also indicates that there has 
been slight increases in the proportionate 
coverage of the various group hospital- 
medical, pension plans, group life and wage 
loss insurance plans. 


Working Conditions of Office Employees 


The most significant developments con- 
cerning office workers revealed by the April 
1958 working conditions survey, are the 
continued tendency towards a_ standard 
work week of less than 374 hours, and an 
increase in both three and four week paid 
vacations provisions with reduced service 
requirements. 
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According to the survey the proportion 
of office employees with a standard work 
week of less than 373 hours increased to 
almost 26 per cent compared with 23 per 
cent and 21 per cent in 1957 and 1954 
respectively. At the same time the extent 
of the five-day work week increased slightly. 
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At first sight the proportion of em- 
ployees qualifying for a two-week paid 
vacation after one year or less service 
would appear to have declined. However, 
it should be borne in mind that. shght 
changes in proportions from year to year 
may be due to small changes in survey 
coverage and should, therefore, be inter- 
preted in the lhght of developments or 
trends appearing over a number of years 
together. 

The proportion of those office workers in 
establishments reporting a three-week paid 
vacation increased markedly from about 
76 per cent in 1957 to some 82 per cent by 
1958. This was also accompanied by a 
significant rise in the number qualifying for 


TABLE 1—SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF PLANT EMPLOYEES 


such vacations after less than 15 years’ 
service: that is, from 17 per cent in 1957 
to 25 per cent in 1958. 


Similarly, there has been an increase in 
the extent of a four-week paid vacation to 
over 20 per cent of the office workers 
surveyed, as against 16 per cent the prev- 
ious year. As with plant employees, the 
predominant service requirement for a 
four-week vacation is 25 years. 


The number of paid statutory holidays 
granted to office workers continued to in- 
crease. Employees in plants granting nine 
or more statutory holidays in 1958 increased 
to 27 per cent over 25 per cent in 1957. 


The coverage under the various pension, 
insurance and group medical plans remained 
practically unchanged. 


IN 


CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 


Notn: Percentages denote the proportions which plant employees of establishments reporting specific items bear to 
the number in all establishments covered by the survey; these are not necessarily the proportions covered by the various 


items. 








Percentage of Plant Employees 
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TABLE 2—SUMMARY OF WORKING CONDITIONS OF OFFICE EMPLOYEES IN 
CANADIAN MANUFACTURING 


Norte: Percentages denote the proportions which office employees of establishments reporting specific items bear 
to the number in all establishments covered by the Survey; these are not necessarily the proportions covered by the 
various items. 








Percentage of Office Employees 
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Average Pension Paid to Retiring Autoworkers Is $60 


The average member of the United Auto Workers of America (AFL-CIO-CLC) who 
retires at the present time has 25 years service to his credit and draws a pension from 
his employer of $60 monthly. 

More than 90,000 UAW members have received benefits from pension plans 
negotiated by the union. 

When the union negotiated its first pension plan with the Ford Motor Company in 
1949, the average worker who retired voluntarily, or involuntarily because of age, 
received $39 a month in social security payments. 

In the past, retirement because of disability often meant retirement without income 
for many UAW members. ' 

In addition to the $60 monthly that the average UAW member receives from his 
employer, the U.S. worker receives $108 each month in social security benefits. If his 
wife is living and over 65 years of age, there is an additional social security benefit of 
$54.30 monthly. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





July 1958 


During July, approximately 6,000 workers 
in Canada were involved in a total of 46 
work stoppages amounting to 84,000 man- 
days. Although there were more work 
stoppages in July than in any other month 
since the beginning of the year, the number 
of workers reported on strike or locked out 
was below earlier totals, and the time loss 
in man-days was down from the previous 
month.* 

Of the 46 work stoppages reported during 
July, 14 involved 100 or more workers. 
Seven of these larger work stoppages had 
started before July, and four of the seven 
were still in progress at the end of the 
month. Four of the seven larger work 
stoppages which began in July also con- 
tinued into August. 

Among Canada’s provinces, Ontario had 
the largest number of work stoppages, but 
the time loss in Ontario was not nearly as 


high as British Columbia’s total of 41,000 
man-days. Most of the time loss in British 
Columbia resulted from the continuing dis- 
pute between approximately 1,000 plumbers 
and pipefitters and some 100 heating con- 
tractors, and the strike of seamen and other 
personnel of the B.C. Coastal Steamship 
Service of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The Coastal Steamship Service, however, 
resumed operations toward the end of 
July under a government administrator 
appointed under special legislation for the 
period pending the settlement of differences 
between the company and the unions repre- 
senting the employees of the coastal ships. 

Work stoppages, mostly small, were re- 
ported also from nearly all other provinces. 
In one of the few larger disputes outside 
Ontario and British Columbia, the Windsor, 
N.S. plants of the Canadian Gypsum Com- 
pany remained strike-bound for the ninth 
consecutive month. 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF STRIKES, WORKERS AND TIME LOSS INVOLVED, 
BY INDUSTRY, JULY 1958 
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TABLE 2—NUMBER OF STRIKES, W 


ORKERS AND TIME LOSS INVOLVED, 


BY PROVINCE, JULY 1958 
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*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, during July 1958. The approximate time loss, 


on a monthly basis, the number of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence during 1958 and 1957. The approxi- 
mate number of workers involved and the time loss 
resulting are also compared on a monthly basis and 
the number of strikes and lockouts beginning during 
each: month is indicated. 

Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
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together with the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage. The major issues and 
the major terms of settlement, if the stoppage has 
ended, are also mentioned. Other details include 
such information as the dates on which the stop- 
pages began and ended and the industries in which 
they occurred. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING | 





Consumer Price Index, August 1958 


The consumer price index (1949100) 
advanced 0.4 per cent from 124.7 to 125.2 
between July and August 1958*. The rise 
was largely due to a 1-per-cent increase in 
the food index from 121.4 to 122.6, which 
approximated the usual July-August sea- 
sonal increase. 

The shelter and other commodities and 
services indexes also contributed to the 
over-all increase, while clothing and house- 
hold operation eased slightly. 

Fresh tomato prices, which normally 
drop quite sharply between the first weeks 
of July and August, were unusually strong 
and increased in the period under review, 
although most other fresh vegetables ex- 
perienced seasonal declines. Apple prices 
reflected initial marketings of the new crop, 
while imported bananas and oranges were 
up. Beef prices continued to moderate 
slightly, and pork prices edged up. Eggs 
eased 4 cents a dozen. 

The shelter index rose from 138.4 to 
139.1, reflecting increases in rents, mortgage 
interest rates and property taxes. 

A fractional increase in the other com- 
modities and services index from 1380.4 to 
130.6 resulted from small price increases 
in a variety of commodities: pharmaceu- 
ticals, personal care items, gasoline, taxi 
fares and film. 

The clothing index declined from 109.9 
to 109.6 as the result of summer sales, 
particularly in women’s and children’s wear. 

A fractional drop in the household opera- 
tion index from 120.6 to 120.5 reflected 
sale prices for furniture, floor coverings 
and some textiles, which were partially 
offset by slight increases in household 
supplies and coal. 

The index one year earlier (August 1957) 
was 1226. Group indexes on that date 
were: food 120.2, shelter 135.3, clothing 
108.2, household operation 119.7, and other 
commodities and services 126.9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, July 1958 


Consumer price indexes (1949100) were 
lower in seven of the ten regional cities 
between June and July; decreases ranged 
from 0.2 per cent in Saint John, Montreal 
and Saskatoon-Regina to 0.6 per cent in 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


Winnipeg. The Ottawa index was unchanged 
while those for St. John’s and Halifax rose 
0.4 per cent and 0.3 per cent respectively*. 


Food indexes declined in all regional 
cities except St. John’s and Halifax, with 
decreases in the four western cities larger 
than those that occurred in eastern regional 
cities. Price declines were general for a 
number of fresh vegetables, fats, coffee, 
sugar, beef and some pork cuts. Egg prices 
rose in all regional cities except Vancouver 
while bread prices were up in St. John’s. 
Flour prices increased slightly in a nuniber 
of cities. 


Shelter indexes were unchanged in ‘the 
three Atlantic regional cities and Winnipeg, 
but were up in the other six cities. Clothing 
indexes increased in six regional cities 
largely as a result of upward movement in 
men’s wear indexes. Mixed movements 
were evident in the household operation 
group with most changes quite moderate. 
Electricity rates increased in Halifax, coal 
prices were down in Toronto but up in 
Vancouver while fuel oil prices declined 
in Saskatoon. New models in appliances 
were up somewhat in a number of cities. 
Declines in other commodities and services 
indexes reflected some price decreases for 
new passenger cars. Gasoline prices were 
up slightly in Montreal but down sharply 
in Winnipeg, where No. 2 gasoline was 
retailing widely at 28.9 cents per gallon 
at the beginning of July. Newspaper prices 
increased in Saskatoon. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June and July were as 
follows: Winnipeg —0.7 to 122.6; Edmonton- 
Calgary —0.6 to 121.38; Vancouver —0.5 to 
124.6; Toronto —04 to 1284; Saskatoon- 
Regina —0.3 to 121.9; Saint John —0.2 to 
124.7; Montreal —0.2 to 125.0; St. John’s 
+04 to 112.7+; Halifax +04 to 1228. 
Ottawa remained unchanged at 1254. 


Wholesale Prices, July 1958 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39—100) decreased 0.2 per cent between 
June and July, moving from 227.4 to 227.0, 
which is 0.5 per cent lower than July of 
last year. Four of the major groups receded 
and only one group, vegetable products, 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951=100. 
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registered an upward movement. The re- 
maining three showed no change. 

Animal products showed a decrease of 
1.9 per cent, down from 257.2 to 252.8; non- 
ferrous metals declined 0.6 per cent from 
163.7 to 162.8, the seventh consecutive 
decrease from December 1957, when the 
index stood at 169.38; non-metallic minerals 
dropped 0.1 per cent from 187.0 to 186.8 
and chemical products 0.1 per cent from 
132/9. to 182.4. 

Vegetable products increased 1.2 per cent 
from 196.5 to 198.8. This also represents an 
increase of 1.8 per cent over the same 
period last year. Higher prices for potatoes, 
fresh fruits, western hay, livestock and 
poultry feeds, and vegetable oils and prod- 
ucts largely contributed to this increase. 

Indexes for textile products, wood prod- 
ducts and iron products were unchanged 
at 228.4, 295.8 and 251.6 respectively. 





1954 1955 











| CLOTHING 














1956 1957 1958 1959 


Monthly Indexes 


The residential building material price 
index (1949100) rose fractionally from 
126.6 in June to 126.8 for July. The non- 
residential building material series (1949=—= 
100) also moved up from 129.0 to 129.1. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, July 1958 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49100) rose to an all-time high 
during July, to 123.9 from 123.7 in mid- 
June. The increase was attributed to higher 
transportation costs and medical services. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, June 1958 

The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956100) also rose to an 
all-time high of 110.2 at mid-June after 
having dropped to 109.2 at mid-May. A 
year earlier the index stood at 105.7. 





Labour income received by Canadians in the first half of 1958 rose 2.8 per cent to 
$7,622,000,000 from $7,417,000,000 a year ago. Three of the five major industrial groups 
recorded gains in June and the half-year. Two recorded losses. 

Labour income in June was estimated at $1,350,000,000, up 2.1 per cent from June 1957. 

Half-year totals were: agriculture, forestry, fishing, trapping and mining, $476,000,000; 
manufacturing, $2,321,000,000; construction $543,000,000; utilities, transportation, com- 
munication, storage and trade, $2,019,000,000; finance and services (including government) 
-$2,002,000,000; supplementary labour income, $261,000,000. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institutions. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the LaBour GAZETTE. List No. 121. 


Accident Prevention 


1. INTERNATIONAL LaBouR OFFICE. Occu- 
pational Safety and Health im Forestry 
Operations. Geneva, 1957. Pp. 184. 

Partial Contents: Statistics. Legislation. 
Inspection. Standards and Codes for Equip- 
ment and Methods of Work. Education, 
Training, Propaganda. Research. Safety 
Organisation in Undertakings. Medical Aid. 
Housing Accommodation. 

2. INTERNATIONAL LABouR Orrice. Safety 
and Health in Dock Work. Geneva, 1958. 
Pal 20: 

Contents: General Provisions. Wharves 
and Quays. Means of Access to Ships. Trans- 
port to Dockworkers by Water. Protection 
of Hatchways. Access to Holds. Decks. Load- 
ing and Unloading Machinery and Gear. 
Loading and Unloading Operations. Trans- 
port Equipment and Operations. Lifting. 
Carrying and Piling Material. Warehouses 
and Storeplaces. Dangerous Substances and 
Environments. Personal Protective Equip- 
ment. Medical Aid and Rescue. Personnel 
Facilities. Selection and Training of Dock- 
workers. Safety and Health Organization. 
Miscellaneous Provisions. 

3. Rutcers University, New BruNSwIck, 
N.J. Institute or MANAGEMENT AND LABOR 
Revations. Union-Management Cooperation 
for Safety; the Joint Safety Program of the 
Forstmann Woolen Company and Local 656, 
Textile Workers Union of America, AFL- 
CIO, 1948-1956, by Richard H. Wood and 
Jack Chernick. New Brunswick, 1957. 
ee 25? 

This report_concludes that the Forstmann 
Joint Safety Program has resulted in a con- 
tinued good safety record. Employee repre- 


sentation has helped to enforce safety regula- 
tions. 


Annual Reports 


4. British CoLuMBIA. DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT, TRADE, AND CoM- 
merce. Report for the Year ended Decem- 
ber 81st, 1957. Victoria, Queen’s Printer, 
195ene Dp. 2 


5. CanaDA. Bureau or Statistics. Esti- 
mates of Families in Canada, 1957. Ottawa, 
Printer, 1953, Pp. 10: 

6. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP 
AND IMMIGRATION. STATISTICS SECTION. Im- 
migration Statistics, 1957. Ottawa, 1958. 
Pose2is 

7. GREAT BriITAIN. .CENTRAL STATISTICAL 
Orrice. National Income and Expenditure, 
1957. London, H.M:S.0O., 1957. Pp. 74. 

8. Great BriTAIN. CHANCELLOR OF THE 
ExcHequrer. Hconomic Survey, 1958. Lon- 
don, HLS:O; 195s= bp oo: 

9. ManirospA. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
AND CoMMERcE. Annual Report for Period 
ending March 31st, 1957. Winnipeg, 1958. 
TOM Lads 

10. New York (State). DEPARTMENT OF 
Lapor. Report of the Industrial Commis- 
stoner, 1957. New York, 1958. Pp. 64. 

11. OnTARIO. WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Boarp. Annual Report, 1957. Toronto, 
Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 40. 

12. ORGANIZATION FOR HuROPEAN Eco- 
Nomic Co-oppRATION. A Decade of Co-op- 
eration, Achievements and Perspectives; 
9th Report of the O.H.E.C. Paris, 1958. 
Pps 137. 

13. StncaporE. Lasour DEPARTMENT. An- 
nual Report, 1956. Singapore, Government 
Printer, 1958s, Pp. 101; 


14. U.S. GoveRNMENT ContTRAcT CoMMIT- 
tree. Fourth Annual Report on Equal Job 
Opportunity, 1956-1957. Washington, G.P.O., 
195i Se pa: 

15. US. Nationa, ScreNcE FOUNDATION. 
Seventh Annual Report for the Fiscal Year 
ended June 30, 1957. Washington, G.P.O., 
1958. Po. 279. 


Atomic Power 


16. European Propuctiviry Acency. The 
Industrial Challenge of Nuclear Energy. 
Paris, 1957. Pp. 288. 

Papers given during the First Information 
Conference on Nuclear Energy for Manage- 
ment, Paris, April 1957. 

Contents: Pt. 1. The Technical Aspects of 
Nuclear Energy. Pt. 2. The Hconomic Aspects 
of Nuclear Energy. Pt. 3. Industrial Uses 
of Radioisotopes. Pt. 4. The Industrial 
Aspects of Nuclear Energy. Pt. 5. Develop- 
ment of Nuclear Energy. 

17. Nationa, INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Industrial Uses of Radio-wotopes, 
by John J. McMahon and Arnold Berman. 


New York, c1958. Pp. 86. 
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Briefly explains what radioisotopes are, 
how they are used in industry. Provides 
information about the Canadian and British 
programs. 


Automation 


18. CONFERENCE ON MANUFACTURING AU- 
TOMATION, PuRDUE UNIvERsITy. Ist, 1956. 
First Conference on Manufacturing Auto- 
mation, Purdue University, October 22, 23, 
and 24, 1966. Cleveland, Penton Publish- 
ing Company, c1956. Pp. 96. 

Co-sponsored by Purdue University School 
of Mechanical Engineering and Dept. of In- 
dustrial Engineering, and Automation; the 
magazine of automatic operations. 

Partial Contents: Developing Small Scale 
Automation. Developing Large Scale Auto- 
mation. Economic Study for Automation. 
The Automated Plant. Designing Products 
for Automation. 

19. Pottock, Freperick. The Hconomic 
and Social Consequences of Automation. 
Translated by W. O. Henderson and W. H. 
Chaloner. Oxford, Basil Blackwell, 1957. 
Feat Ge 


This study, based mainly on American 
experience, contains a historical survey of 
automation, a discussion of some of the 
problems caused by automation, and develop- 
ments in the theory and practice of automa- 
tion in 1955. 

20. U.S. Conaress. JorInt Economic Com- 
MITTEE. Automation and Recent Trends. 
Hearings before the Subcommittee on Eco- 
nomic Stabilization of the Joint Economic 
Committee, Congress of the United States, 
Eighty-Fifth Congress, First Session, pur- 
suant to Sec. 5(a) of Public Law 304, 79th 
Congress. November 14 and 15, 1957. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 100. 


Examines current trends and the outlook 
for automation in banks and retail trade 
and from the point of view of a research 
scientist. 

21. VAN AUKEN, KenNETH G. Automa- 
tion and its Implications. (Speech) before 
the New York State Council for the Social 
Studies, Buffalo, New York, February 22, 
1958. Washington, 1958. Pp. 15. 


The speaker discusses the growth of auto- 
mation, its implications for the country, 
social sciences, Bureau of Labor Statistics 
case studies, immediate effects of automation 
on individuals, job content changes, retrain- 
ing, and future implications. 


Civil Service 


22. U.S. Bureau or EmMpLoyers’ Compen- 
SATION. What Every Federal Employee 
should know about the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act. Rev. ed. Washington, 
Gee 21958, VP pce 

23. U.S. Coneress. House. Committers 
oN Post Orrice AND Civin Service. Man- 
power Utthzation and Personnel Manage- 
ment in the Federal Government. Hearings 
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before the Subcommittee on Management 
Utilization and Departmental Personnel 
Management of the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Highty-Fourth Congress, Second 


Session... Washington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 
289. 

Hearings held, Dec. 10-14, 1956. 

The hearings were held to determine 


whether American federal government depart- 
ments and agencies are doing anything to 
bring about a reduction in manpower and to 
use scientific and technical manpower more 
effectively. 


Disabled - Rehabilitation 


24. AITKEN, ALEXANDER P. The Rehabil- 
tation and Re-employment of Workers dts- 
abled by Low Back Injuries; Statement 
presented... at the 43rd Annual Conven- 
tion of the IAJI.A.B.C., September 28, 1957, 
St. Paul, Minnesota. Washington, USS. 
Bureau of Labor Standards, 1957. Pp. 8. 


25. US. Conaress House. ComMMiIrrEEe on 
EpucaTion AND Lazsor. To amend the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act. Hearing before 
a Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, House of Represen- 
tatives, Eighty-Fifth Congress, First ses- 
ston of H.R. 5759, superseded by H.R. 8429, 
a Bill to extend for the Fiscal Year end- 
img June 30, 1958, Grants under the Voca- 
tonal Rehabilitation Act for the Planning, 
Preparing for, and Initiating a Substantial 
Nationwide Expansion of Vocational Re- 
habilitation Programs in the States. Hear- 
ing held in Washington, D.C., June 10, 1957. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 38. 


Economic Conditions 


26. Burns, ArtHUR FRANK. Prosperity 
without Inflation. New York, Fordham 
University Press, c1957. Pp. 88. 


Consists of four lectures given at Fordham 
University in October, 1957. Contents: The 
Recent Inflation in Perspective. Dealing with 
Recession and Inflation. The New Environ- 
ment of Monetary Policy. Public Policies 
for coping with Inflation. 

27. U.S. Liprary or Coneress. LecIsua- 
TIVE REFERENCE SERVICE. Soviet Economic 
Growth; a Comparison with the United 
States; a Study prepared for the Sub- 
committee on Foreign Economic Policy 
of the Joint Economic Committee. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O7 1957, Pp.2149 

The comparison of the economy of Russia 
with that of the U.S. considers the following: 
(1). the volume of current production in 
varlous economic sectors; (2) the rate at 
which this production has been growing; (3) 
the relative emphasis placed on consumption, 
investment, and other uses; and (4) the 


likely rates and patterns of development of 
the two economies in the future. 





Education 


28. AMERICAN Lasor EDUCATION SERVICE, 
Inc., New York. The History of an Idea, 
1997-1957. New York, 1958. Pp. 47. 

Journal of the American Labor Education 
Service, 30th anniversary issue. A history 
of the American Labor Education Service. 

29, CANADA. BurEAU OF STATISTICS. Statis- 
tical Review of Canadian Education, Cen- 
sus 1951. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. 
Py, aii 2. 


Partial Contents: School Attendance and 


Years of Schooling. School Enrolment in 
the Canadian Provinces, 1951. Years of 
Schooling for the Population at School and 
Out of School, 1951. Number and Per Cent 
of the Population with 13 or More Years at 
School. Racial Extraction and Schooling. 
Education Attainment and Vocation. 


Employment Management 


30. CottincripcE, J. M. Personnel Man- 
agement in the Small Firm, by J. M. Col- 
lingridge and M. Ritchie. London, In- 
stitute of Personnel Management, 1957. 
Pp. 55. 


The authors examine the characteristics of 
the small firm and describe the functions of 
the personnel manager. Examples are given 
showing how small firms have handled per- 
sonnel problems. Three case studies are 
included. 

31. DARTNELL Corporation. Working Con- 
ditions in 165 Offices; Information of Value 
to Office Managers as a Check List on 
Present Conditions. Chicago, 1957. 1 Vol- 
ume. (various pagings). 

Some of the topics discussed are: working 
hours, attendance controls, lunch periods, 
rest periods, vacation policies, hospital and 
surgical benefits, sick leave practices, merit 
rating, job evaluation, grievance handling, 
individual and/or group counselling, legal 
advice, athletic programs, and, automation. 


Fringe Benefits 


32. ASSOCIATED INDUSTRIES OF CLEVELAND. 
Employee Benefit Survey. Cleveland, 1957. 
Loe 2. 

33. Bortz, NeLson Marxkiey. Measuring 
Fringe Benefit Expenditures. (Speech) 
before Collective Bargaining Conference, 
American Management Association... Chi- 
cago, May 16, 1956. Washington, US. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1956. Pp. 18. 

34. U.S. Maritime ADMINISTRATION. Sea- 
faring Fringe Benefits; Welfare, Pension, 
Employment Security, Vacations, as of 
January 1, 1957. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
Ppa ot 


Industrial Relations 


35. ILLINOIS. UNIVERSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
Lasor AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Indus- 
trial Relations in the New Japan, by 
Solomon B. Levine. Urbana, 1957. Pp. 
209-220. 


A review of the trade union movement in 
Japan since W orld War II with a discussion 
of collective bargaining and labor disputes. 

36. MontTreaAL. Boarp or Trade. Em- 
PLOYEE RELATIONS Section. The Criminal 
Law and the Civil Code in Day-to-Day 
Employee Relations; a Panel Discussion, 
api E ~ 
Thursday, October 24th, 1957, Montreal. 

Vary A & y, ad 
Transcript of Proceedings. Montreal, 1958. 
Pp, 25: 

The three speakers, all lawyers, discussed 
the termination of employee services, the 
question of searching an employee, the ques- 
tion of mischief, that is, the destruction of 


property, picketing, etc. The speakers an- 
swered questions from the audience. 


37. MonTREAL. BoarpD or TRADE. Em- 
PLOYEE ReLaTions SeEction. Management 
Rights; a Panel Discussion, Thursday, 


December 5th, 1957, Montreal. Transcript 
of proceedings. Montreal, 1958. Pp. 26. 

There were four speakers on the panel. 
The first speaker defined management rights. 
The other three speakers discussed the nego- 
tiating of management rights from the point 
of view of the union, management, and of 
an arbitrator. 


38. NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ARBITRATORS. 

Arbtiration Today; Proceedings of the 8th 
Annual Meeting, Boston, Mass., Jan. 27 and 
28, 1955. Washington, Bureau of National 
Affairs, 1950,\Pp: 211. 
_ Partial Contents: The Factor of Ability 
in Labor Relations, by James J. Healy. Prob- 
lems in the Arbitration of Wage Incentives, 
by William W. Waite. The Arbitration of 
Alleged Security Risks, by Benjamin C., 
Roberts. Arbitration by the National Rail- 
road Adjustment ‘Board, by Carroll R. 
Daugherty. Seniority Concepts, by George 
W. Taylor. Arbitration of Jurisdictional Dis- 
putes. The American System of Industrial 
Relations, by Sumner H. Slichter. 


Industry 


39. CANADA. BuREAU oF STATISTICS. Gen- 
eral Review of the Manufacturing Indus- 
tries of Canada, 1955. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1958. Pp. 198: 


40, EuropEAN Propuctiviry Acency. Water 
Economy in Iron and Steel Works. Pro- 
ject No. 298. Paris, O.H.E.C., 1958. Pp. 71. 

Deals with water supply for the iron and 
steel industry in West Germany, Austria, 
France and Italy and legislation and regula- 
tions regarding water in these four countries. 


41, NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Inventory Management in Industry, 
by Carl G. Baumes. New York, c1958. 
Reeit2: 


Partial Contents: Common Inventory Ob- 
jectives. How Inventory Objectives are set. 
Organization for Inventory Management. 
Establishing Standards of Performance. 
Trends in Inventory Administration. Measur- 
ing and evaluating Performance. Typical 
Inventory Reports. Seven Case Studies. 
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42. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN’ Eco- 
NomMic Co-operATION. OHEC Statistical 
Bulletins: Definitions and Methods. I. In- 
dices of Industrial Production. 3rd _ ed. 
Paris< 1958. Pp. 109. 

43. U.S. Bureau oF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
ry. Blast Furnaces, Steel Works and Roll- 
ing Mills. Washington, 1958. Pp. 9. 


A survey of 157 establishments with a 
total employment of 517,900. 


Labour Organization 


44. BriTIsH CoLUMBIA FEDERATION OF 
Lasor (CLC). Proceedings, Second Con-. 
vention, October 24th, 25th, 26th and 27th, 
1957. Vancouver, B.C. Vancouver, 1957. 
1 Volume (various pagings). 

45. CANADIAN LABOUR ConGrRESS. RESEARCH 
DEPARTMENT. The Extent of Union Organi- 
zation in Canada. Submitted to the Ist 
General Board meeting; Canadian Labour 
Congress, Montreal, May 1, 2, 3, 1957. 
Ottawa, 1957. Pp. 34. 

46. CONFEDERATION INTERNATIONALE DES 
SYNDICATS CuHreETIENS. Le plein emploi; 
trois années d’activité internationale. 12éme 
Congres, Anvers, 12-14 Decembre 1956. 
Utrecht, 1956? Pp. 528. 


47. NatTionaL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 
InpustTRiAL Retations Division. Spotlight 
on Union Activities—Their Impact on In- 
dividuals, the Economy and the Public; 
Excerpts from Proceedings at 62nd Con- 
gress of American Industry, December 4-6, 
1957. New York, 1958. Pp. 18. 


Contents: Can Labor clean its Own House, 
by Sylvester Petro. The Right to work, by 
John E. Coogan. Is the Public protected by 
Present Labor Laws? By Carl T. Curtis. 
Symposium: Individual Rights or Organized 
Wrongs. 


48. NortH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZA- 
TION. INFORMATION Division. The Trade 
Unions and NATO; with a Preface by 
Donald MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Canadian Labour Congress. Paris, 1957. 
Pp. 39. 


The purpose of this pamphlet “is to examine 
the significance of the Atlantic Alliance from 
the point of view of organized labour; ‘to 
assess the support which the trade unions 
have given to NATO; to bring out some of 
the problems of common concern to them 
and to NATO; and, finally, to urge upon 
trade unionists the reasons for studying the 
future development of the Atlantic Com- 
munity.” 

49. New ZeALAND FEDERATION OF LABOUR. 
Twenty-First Annual Report... for Period 
ending January cv, vrer. Wellington, 1958. 


Ppe1s; 


50. UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
Here’s How USWA Dues Work for You. 
Pittsburgh, n.d., 1958? Pp. 22. 
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51. WorLp FEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS. 
Report of Activity, November 1953-June 
1957, presented at the 4th World Trade 
Union Congress, Leipzig, October 4-15, 1957. 
Paris?, 1958 tear pemoa: 


Occupations 


52. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF Lasour. Eco- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BrANcH. Machinist 
and Machine Operators (Metal). Rev. ed. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 24. 


53. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LazBour. Eco- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BrancH. Mining 
Occupations. Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 44. 

Provides information on types of mine, 
mining processes and occupations, qualifica- 
tions, training, earnings and hours of work, 
advantages and disadvantages, organizations 
and trends. 


54. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL YouTH EM- 
PLOYMENT Executive. Engineering Work 
for Girls. London, H.M.S.0., 1958. Pp. 20. 

Describes jobs for women in sheet metal 
work, plastic moulding, machine shops, assem- 
bling clocks or television sets, laboratory 
work, mechanical drawing, etc. 


55. GREAT Britain. CENTRAL YoutH EM- 
PLOYMENT EXeEcuTIveE. Farm and Horticul- 


tural Workers. London, H.MS8.O., 1958. 
Pp. 40. 
Describes training, opportunities, wages 


and conditions of farm and _ horticultural 
workers and lists agricultural and horticul- 
tural institutes in England, Scotland and 
Wales. 


56. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL YoUTH EM- 
PLOYMENT EXEcuTIvE. Journalism and Press 
Photography. London, H.MS.O., 1958. 
Pp. 47. 

Describes the work of the journalist and 
indicates the necessary personal qualities and 
abilities. Provides information about educa- 
tional qualifications and training and pros- 
pects. 


57. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL YouTH EM- 
PLOYMENT EXEecuTIVE. Nursing and Mid- 
wifery. London, H.MS.O., 1958. Pp. 40. 

Contents: The Development of the Profes- 
sion. Nursing in Hospital. Nursing outside 
the Hospital. Personal Qualities. Training. 
Midwifery. Conditions of Service, Openings 
and Prospects. 


58. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Memo to: 
Communities Re: The Nurse Shortage, 
Ideas, Studies, Programs. Washington, 
GP Os L05S ape: 


59. U.S. Women’s Bureau. Nurses and 
Other Hospital Personnel; Their Earnings 
and Employment Conditions. Washington, 
G:P1O 3.1958: 2 Ppt 7: 


Open and Closed Shop 


60. EprrortaL ReseARcH Reports. Right- 
to-work Laws, by Wiliam R. McIntyre. 
Washington, 1957. Pp. 841-856. 

A right-to-work law which prohibits com- 
pulsory union membership is in force in 18 
states. 


61. UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
Work for Rights; the Right to Union 
Security. Pittsburgh, n.d., 1958? Pp. 108. 


A criticism of “right-to-work” laws. Con- 
tains material in favor of union security. 


Professional Workers 


62. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Wanted... More Experts! How can We 
increase Our Professional and Technical 
Manpower Resources to fill Growing Future 
Demands? Eleven Leading Canadians dis- 
cuss the Problems. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1958. Pp. 54. 

These eleven talks comprise a series of 
broadcasts on the “Canada at Work” radio 
program which is produced by the Informa- 
tion Branch of the Federal Department of 


+ Labour. 


63. Wor~D CONFEDERATION OF ORGANIZA- 
TIONS OF THE TEACHING Proression. Teacher 
Shortage—Causes and Remedies. Washing- 
von, 1957, Pp.* 60: 


Social Security 


64. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFiIcE. Social 
Security; a Workers’ Educational Manual. 
Geneva, 1958. Pp. 132. 


Discusses such forms of social security as 
family allowances, sickness and maternity 
insurance, pensions, workmen’s compensation, 
unemployment insurance, medical benefits, etc. 

65. Unitep NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
Socra, Arrairs. Economic Measures tin 
Favour of the Family; a Survey of Laws 
and Administrative Regulations providing 
for Economic Measures in Favour of the 
Family in Various Countries. New York, 
1952. Pp: 175: 


This survey covers legislative and adminis- 
trative texts in force in 24 countries on a 
selected date, June 30, 1949. There are three 
types of measures discussed: 


1. measures relating to the maintenance of 
the family’s level of income; 


2. measures relating to the maintenance of 
the family’s pattern of consumption and 
expenditure; and, 


3. measures relating to the maintenance of 
family means of subsistence. 


Unemployment 


66. Intrno1s. University. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. E’mploy- 
ment Effects of a Plant Shutdown in a 
Depressed Area, by Richard C. Wilcock. 
Urbana, 1957. Pp. 1047-1052. 


Summarizes some of the findings of a study 
of the effects of a major plant shutdown on a 
small southern Illinois city which already had 
a high level of unemployment. 

67. NATIONAL PLANNING ASSOCIATION. De- 
pressed Industrial Areas—a National Prob- 
lem; a Policy Statement by the NPA 
Special Committee on Depressed Areas and 
a report by Wiliam H. Miernyk. Washing- 
vonlOs /mtPp AGE 
_ “One of the criteria traditionally employed 
in defining depressed areas has been the 
percentage of the local labor force unem- 
ployed.” Partial Contents: Chronic Localized 
Depression—Why and Where. Persistent 
Unemployment and Its Effects. Case Studies 
of Local and Area Redevelopment Activities. 
Redevelopment Activities at the State Level. 
Federal Government and Depressed Areas. 
The Over-All Problem of Depressed Indus- 
trial Areas. 

68. WrerRMEL, MicHaeL, THEoporE. Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefit Plans; Their 
Economic and Industrial Implications, by 
Michael T. Wermel and Geraldine M. 
Beideman. Pasadena, Industrial Relations 
Section, California Institute of Technology, 
1957 Oe OL. 

Explains the types of supplemental unem- 
ployment benefit plans; discusses problems 


arising from these plans; and, suggests future 
developments. 


W ages 


69. AMERICA FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CoNGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Severance Pay in Key Manufacturing Agree- 
ments. Washington, 1958. Pp. 8, 10. 


A comparative analysis of the major fea- 
tures of union-negotiated severance pay plans 
in manufacturing industries with 5,000 or 
more employees. 


70. U.S. DepaRTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
Area Variations in the Wages of Agricul- 
tural Labor in the United States, by Sheri- 
dan T. Maitland and Dorothy Anne Fisher, 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 54. 


Shows that farm wage rates cannot com- 
pete with industrial wage rates and that 
farm workers are attracted away from farm 
jobs and fewer people are likely to seek 
farm employment, 


71. US. Women’s Bureau. Digest of 
State Equal-Pay Laws. Revised as of 
December 1, 1957. Washington, 1958? 
Pp, 20; 

Miscellaneous 


72. CANADA, DEPARTMENT OF CITIZENSHIP 
AND IMMIGRATION. CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP 
Brancu. Our System of Government. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 47. 


73. CiacuE, Ewan. Older Worker Place- 
ment. (Speech) before the Employers’ 
Institute, Philadelphia, Pennsylvama, De- 
cember 5, 1957. Washington, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1958. Pp. 7. 
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74, CLAGUE, Ewan. Postwar Trends in 
Productivity; Total Private Economy and 
Major Sectors. Material submitted to Joint 
Economic Committee for Hearings on 
January 1958 Economic Report of the 
President January 28, 1988. Washington, 


U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1958. 
Pp. 39. 
75. CoMMUNITY CoUNCIL OF GREATER 


New York. Bupcet STANDARD SERVICE. A 
Family Budget Standard, for the Use of 
Social and Health Agencies in New York 
City. New York, Community Council of 

Greater New York, Research Dept., 1955. 

0. 802 

The Family Budget Standard has these 

purposes: 

“1. To provide current reference materials 
on family living costs, typical require- 
ments, retail prices, and related data. 

2. To provide a basis for establishing equit- 
able fee scales consistent with ability to 
pay for services rendered by public or 
voluntary welfare and health agencies, 
and to determine eligibility for free 
services. 

3. To facilitate counselling on problems of 
family financial management. 

4. To provide budget material for in-service 
training programs.” 


76. Likert, Rensis, ed. Some Applica- 
tions of Behavioural Research. Edited by 
Rensis Likert and Samuel P. Hayes, Jr. 
Paris; UNESCO! 1957/9 Pp. 383s. 


Contents: Behavioural Research: a Guide 
for Effective Action, by Rensis Likert. Ad- 
ministrative Leadership and Organizational 
Effectiveness, by Stanley E. Seashore. The 
Training of Leaders for Effective Human 
Relations, by Stanley E. Seashore. Human 
Factors in Research Administration, by Hol- 
lis W. Peter. Training Foreign Nationals in 
the United States, by Simon O. Lesser and 
Hollis W. Peter. Group Influence in Mar- 
keting and Public Relations, by Francis S. 
Bourne. Psychological Surveys in Business 
Forecasting, by Irving Morrissett. Relating 
Behavioural Research to the Problems of 
Organizations, by Samuel P. Hayes. 


77. Mona, JAMAICA. UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
oF THE West I[nNpiIES. INSTITUTE or SocIAL 
AND Economic ResearcH. Caribbean Stud- 
ies: a Symposium. Edited by Vera Rubin. 
Mona, 1957. Pp. 124. 


Partial Contents: Contemporary Social- 
Rural Types in the Caribbean Region, by 
Elena Padilla. Race Relations in Caribbean 
Society, by Eric Williams. The Present Status 
of the Social Sciences in the British Carib- 
bean, by Lloyd Braithwaite. Cultural Pers- 
pectives in Caribbean Research, by Vera 
Rubin. 


78. NADLER, GERALD. Work Simplification. 
New York, McGraw-Hill, 1957. Pp. 292. 


“Work simplification is the systematic 
analysis of any type of work to 1. Eliminate 
unnecessary work. 2. Arrange remaining work 
in the best order possible. 3. Make certain 
that the right method is used.” The book tells 
how to increase productivity, reduce fatigue, 
cut down on accidents, and save materials. 


79. ORGANIZATION FOR HuROPEAN COo-OPER- 
ATION. The Search for and Exploitation of 
Crude Oil and Natural Gas in the OEEC 
Aveda, ‘Paris, T0577 Pp. 170: 


“The aim of the present study is to make 
known... the exact position at the end of 
1956, in the Member countries and in Spain 
and Yugoslavia, with regard to the following 
points: 

(1) mining law and fiscal regulations with 


regard to hydrocarbons; 

(2) oil geology; 

(3) discoveries of oil and gas classified 
geographically and geologically; 

(4) estimated classification of the various 
regions in the O.E.E.C. area having 
regard to their oil prospects; 

(5) statistics for past years and up to the 
end of 1956 for the various aspects of 
prospecting and exploitation.” 


80. ‘Toronto. UNIVERSITY. 
Cius. The Commerce Journal, 
Toronto, 1958. Pp. 74. 

Partial Contents: United States Invest- 
ment in Canada, by C. D. Howe. Public 
Review Board, of the U.A.W., by Lewis 
Carliner. Management and Electronic Data 
Processing, by J. E. Tapsell. The Teamsters 
Union, by Andrea Brewin. 


CoM MERCE 
1958. 





Two important studies, one on labour legislation and one on trade unionism, appeared 
in the July issue of Industrial Relations, published by Laval University. 

One of these articles, “Labour Legislation, Freedom, Fear and Conflict,” by Roger 
Chartier, Professor of Industrial Relations at Laval, deals with the conflicting influence 
on labour legislation of two forces, freedom and fear. The writer believes that in Quebec, 
legislation, inspired by fear, has takén the direction of prevention and restriction. He 
traces the sources of this fear, and tries to lay the intellectual groundwork of a more 
enlightened view which should pave the way for legislation inspired rather by respect for 


the freedom of the parties involved. 


The second article, “British Unions: A Cultural Analysis,” by Prof. W. Campbell 
Balfour of the University of South Wales, describes the development of -the labour 
movement in England and its influence on English society, by contact with which it 


has itself been modified. 
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A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JUNE 21, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 












































IP elln Man. 
=== Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. BIC; 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 

BOUIN NSOXCS Me Rice mie e ereresia cue a esis sae s = 6, 114 113 454 1,742 2,214 1,072 519 
INOTTCULOI TA eee nett: eetelnic meraere ais sees 748 e 56 176 174 311 30 
INon=Aori culGumal eect ec cies ras occ 5,366 112 398 1,566 2,040 761 489 

Males yeas 08 Meee stom ee bare ema cae 4,615 96 354 1,323 1, 634 820 388 
NG rIGULL LE eee ier tetetersa ce mel aiera) rele 683 a 53 164 155 283 Pi 
INon-A ori culcuiabesanetem teers alas 3, 932 95 301 1,159 1,479 537 361 

emaleste mercies ccriie setae cam eely sce 1,499 17 100 419 580 252 isn 
AparoMliieall a5 bo00echoocs aganeoenoOe 65 he * 12 19 28 | * 
Nom ARES ent cece Soca modo gee cor 1, 434 17 97 407 561 224 128 

PABA OS aeecee cP eotey asic otic) =i stensVopekers: slidhers «59° 3c 6, 114 113 454 1,742 2,214 1,072 519 
AE OV GATS eecieishalers cde /avekeiede| #1 dere, cle aise 600 15 49 Lily 175 103 41 
De AVOCA TS Me A ionskocdet crore rice crersins ast 788 18 62 254 268 131 55 
Daan cosh coous oe door eo 00s CODON 2,784 51 193 787 1,026 484 243 
ADA NCAT Ag vauineyeleysiciiersiase «20s 0 oon» she 1,705 Di, 128 430 | 649 311 160 
GORVCALSIANGLOMeL ane cictileeeriaois ere 237 he 22 54 96 43 20 

Persons with Jobs 

JNU SHE EUS) FARO SIs 66 ono oc ods be Ganebon oor 5, 794 105 414 1,624 2128 1,045 483 
Nae SHe eee erriericceictenn ere eraau sh sa acerateies 4,344 89 318 1, 222 1557 799 359 
MMe al eg eae te travers cise scapanenss aro shoheveters was 1,450 16 96 402 566 246 124 
ANGaaGIR ATID. 5 56 Gonans po dbecobaocadaor 740 Ls 54 174 172 310 29 
INGinolNrgetonihniedl oooqpocan booosomddos 5,054 104 360 1, 450 1,951 735 454 

iPpaial WWIGIARGRs penecgocuen oc osooueanodones 4,625 92 325 1,316 1,808 676 408 
IEEE Sika coals ectreirneic Gre aeRO arn CIN 3,330 au 240 958 1,289 470 296 
INSEE ISISS OS eotenies Feo nearer onermace 1,295 15 85 358 519 206 112 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
IBteiilay SERRE couo cn ne aooheod 6 og CU ne toon. 320 * 40 118 91 27 36 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Tevet ilay (SHSETE «OU a bo or eo Ob Sor arooeinae 5, 140 157 453 1,456 1,695 882 497 
IMs me eee crn rack cyateelansicleisvaroeaat ave els rei 971 44 93 250 295 IVEEE 112 
Hermalegaerr tre certs cals’ ve silaicceoveleuss> 4,169 113 360 1, 206 1, 400 705 385 








ere SS 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcse: DBS Labour Force Survey 








Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
June 21, 1958 May 24, 1958 June 22, 1957 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work(!) Work(?) Work(!) 
*hotal@lookinettoniworlcmeme eee eee eence 345 328 397 383 174 163 
WithocubtJobsas.imce cece eee ene 320 306 366 355 162 152 
Under lamonthtees nee eee eee 91 —_ 73 —_ 66 oa 
1 JOAMNONTHAS sce es ten ee ee 89 —_ 99 = 49 — 
A—- 6: MONTHS + sas Sook ack ee Oe 69 ee 123 —_— 27 — 
iI 2anonthasee. sf oeer neko oe 59 — 58 — 15 —_ 
isl SiIMonthsepaieeip acne sone _ — J — = — 
1 S-ATIGHOVERS ear ay etter eee eer i _— “ — * — 
Wiorked tate accent nee a ee ee 25 22 31 28 12 11 
1 L4vhOUTS ee toce eee ce enn ae a s 10 ~ * * 
1554: NOUTS iE osoce eden ee ee 19 17 21 19 * * 





(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Se ee ee 
e——ees=Ss—a0SSOoooeoowsS»S<>S~ ~“~=$=?O.6Om0ms$mmm939a9Saa9aS 


“oR Utilities, 
ee dpeneports: aust Supple- 
Forestry, Manu- Construe- 10 Es ee ment 
Fishing, facturing tion Communi- Including Laboics Total 
Trapping, ae an Income 
Mining : 
Trade 
1953* Average.............. 73 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1954 Average............... 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1955 Average............... 77 349 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1956 Average............... 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
195 (PAvcragese ese pee 90 397 97 SBS 316 44 1,279 
fObt=Junes. $444: oto wee 96 405 110 343 323 45 1,322 
tly ®, ah. oes ee 101 402 109 347 308 45 1,312 
Auguste 260k wee 104 403 110 347 325 46 1,335 
September........... 103 404 114 347 331 46 1,345 
Octobere occ..0soc. 97 401 116 345 330 46 1,335 
November........... 89 397 104 348 332 46 1,316 
December............ 84 396 92 343 / 398 45 1,288 
1958—January.............. 78 376 82 327 325 43 1,231 
ebruary............. 80 381 75 328 395 43 1,232 
arch ache oe) ane 75 384 78 398 326 49 1, 233 
Beil eee eye Be 72 387 90 337 331 44 1,261 
May). X08e. oer 82 395 105R 347R 342 44 1,315R 
Jane... eee A eee s9P 398P 113P 353P 353P 45P 1,350P 


* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. R—Revised; P—Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At June 1, employers in 
the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,684,664. 


TABLE C-1.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 






































Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month |} Average Average 
Employ- |Aggregate| Average | Weekly | Employ- |Aggregate| Average | Weekly 
ment Weekly |Wagesand|Wagesand| ment Weekly |Wagesand| Wages and 
Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries 
$ $ 
1947-—Averages.ic......o8.05.. 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 9752 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948—Average.............005. 99.7 93 .2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1OLO=SA Vrain. cmt... cts eects © 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
HOD == AVieCLAgen alos cence oer 101.5 106.0 104.4 44 84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
VOSI A VETAGE?. aeecaciso Ano cee 108.8 125.6 TS i0 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 
O52 Avera. see iecie acces 111.6 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1958—Average.............000- 113.4 161.5 133.4 57.30 i} 53} 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—AVerage...o...0sceeeeas- 109.9 151.3 ey 58.88 LOG 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average.........0200000- WPA 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63 .34 
HOHG—Asv erage Onsen © cee 120.1 180.5 149 .4 64.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
NOG AV CLaAgOs tie acta acess: 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 IGE 3 185.4 158.5 69.68 
Alipay di ce aie aah ieee tence 123.5 195.7 157.9 67.82 116.7 186.7 159.0 69.92 
UCL vaae eure etsdcheraistte sere? © 126.6 202 .2 159.1 68.33 118.4 190.1 159.6 70.19 
PATIOS le emer ts, 6 sae fees: 127.6 204.0 159.2 68.41 118.1 189.1 159.1 69.95 
Opie Ueto cto steccs tteistees 127.6 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 189.2 158.7 69.77 
(Gyces Bie. Sah Seas pone eooee 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70.29 
INK ep geile ca tae eaten Looe 125.2 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 70.86 
IDEs Wllin 3 4 aero een oboe 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 TAB i 185.9 163.0 71.69 
(Ob Se Van. © leet este Aere eras 185) 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 155.7 68.47 
elon lemme tetera aches. « 1Bo fl 183.9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 71.61 
Vitara eae aes TA eto seas 113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108.2 178.5 163.9 72.08 
JWOD ple i aad CS pti Gee 112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 108.3 180.4 175.6 72.80 
IVE y7) URE tte ans cisis Stets atte s 114.6 188.3 163.8 70.35 108.8 181.6 165.8 72.92 
Avene) gilt, eS Sewe ere ree 118.3 195.5 164.7 70.76 110.3 185.4 167.0 73.42 




















ek ee I ae ee ee od 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 

















Average Weekly Wages and 





























Employment Index Numbers Saintes wee 
Area 
June 1 May 1 June 1 June 1 May 1 June 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
(a) PROVINCES 
Neéwioundlandisii0...-ch ete ee. oa, Ae ns ee 122..7 111.3 128.5 63.07 63.29 62.84 
Princesidiwardvicland)eceee tn aac ee eee 112.9 102.7 Gla 53.39 52.72 52.17 
NOVauSCOla ss seen oe Be Se ee ee 94.1 91.3 102.4 58.33 58.38 56.01 
INe web rus wicker ras ieee me ne 96.5 87.9 104.2 56.79 Di.20 55.64 
Quebec emcee die ae eee ee een 116.7 T1258 121.1 68.04 67.98 65.12 
ONUBLIOn saree reo ees as Ee eee 120.4 1185 125.5 73.60 72.94 70.38 
Manttobaows Cire eta ae ee. eee. eae 109.0 105.4 NCE 74 67.12 65.70 63.19 
paskatchewant sacs ssc ae eee sae ee 129.1 119.5 126.7 68 .04 66.75 64.38 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 150.5 141.1 151.9 72.36 71.45 69.33 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 115.8 ID 127.5 76.27 76.45 74.47 
Canadatene : ca beter G eee era en 118.3 114.6 123.5 70.76 70.35 67.82 
(b) Mrerroporiran AREAS 

Ste Ol’ ss 2 Pee. a ee eee con ees ee. 123.3 119.9 123.8 51.47 51.19 50.54 
SV GdNGVinw..< bce cat meee Ree ee ee eee nae 90.3 88.8 93.1 12.23 FN 1595) 70.64 
Haliiase. 1.3.2 ce eee tee a ee es 111.8 111.8 119.2 56.70 57.09 54.67 
Saintiohn «..cieweon ee ane cee ee eee 91.2 Size 93.1 Doe 53.87 52.20 
Quebect 2.4 Cee ie bang eee. coe eee Res Ee Tey 107.2 11272 58.61 Bone 55.53 
Sherbrooke. Ve: ee a ee ee eee 96.9 96.6 108.5 57.10 57.82 55.44 
LhreesRi vers 4st sae eee Lo a ee 115.8 110.8 123.1 64.52 62.67 62.93 
Irian onder pi eee | ene eee 71.8 72.4 74.9 57.81 58.87 58.15 
Montrealeh sion tan e.oeceere wad a: Ronen ten ee 121.5 120.9 125.9 69.51 68.94 66.66 
Ottaws— Hull wed hee ee ees Ln ee en 119.9 117.6 121.6 64.34 63.76 61.38 
Peterboroughioanut ormunenes een. te ee 99.5 99.5 110.0 Use Ue 77.26 Tan 
Oskiawa <. 1.9 SNR. 2 Ue oe es 174.1 169.3 175.9 84.67 80.67 foal 
Niagara Palist.3..4.deoeeens.< e ee 110.6 107.3 126.2 75.06 76.40 75.14 
SttGatharines:.04, \ i. ak oat. eee. ee 111.9 109.9 126.6 81.83 80.63 78.35 
‘DOLONtG 2 ak vee bee eee peers hj AA ee > 3g? 130.9 129.9 132.7 74.22 73.70 71.02 
El amilton.2 ceo ea cena tyne re ee eis 108.1 108.8 113.9 77.88 76.59 75.48 
Brantiords. eem.cmccun lsrt ene a ee 86.8 86.7 86.9 67.36 67.12 63.33 
Galt Mivinkah LEE AS IE GED Ah RES Neale N TBs 107.0 109.3 Lig 62.78 61.97 60.10 
Kirtehener 4. skeen vtectete ok eee el a 112.1 109.7 Gea 66.17 64.59 64.65 
SUG uay sit), Tea a aoe a 8 a a oe nee a ota 139.0 138.8 142.9 86.15 86.83 81.47 
TOR GON: cccke- us pore ek OR a eee 120.8 118.3 120.9 66.73 66.30 63.70 
DANA co xsl dat uk aet ee e enee 135.2 13557 BI oth 93.20 91.65 84.75 
Windsorcesnn ok icon Cre eee ee ae wae 80.7 80.3 102.4 78.97 78.22 70.26 
Sault, Ste.-Mariewss.. 9) eee ee eee ae 138.9 134.3 diel 91.41 85.26 84.52 
Ft. William—Pr, Arthur: joes eee i ee 119.4 114.4 PALL 8) 72.91 70.42 70.26 
Winnipepes sccm sae Caen hore eee ce oer eee 107.0 105.0 108.5 63.83 62.97 60.31 
Reina; ox ha: nee see eee ee nee 124.9 118.5 123.6 64.51 63.81 63.18 
Daskatoon reece tsa ee en ne 133.6 126.6 126.5 63.48 62.59 59.80 
amontonkeesie.ccsm beet enh ee eee 180.4 172.2 180.8 67.79 66.89 65.02 
Calgary ix. .cancpccietyt «eta s ik eae es 155.8 149.5 159.4 68.44 66.96 65.36 
Vancouvericcceecet ote sl ease oe ce ae 114.5 112.8 207 74.41 74.95 71.62 
WI CHODI Aaa: ccasic Meee Ce Messe tay ee 116.6 113.4 122.3 70.22 68.89 65.61 

ee ee ee ee eee eee 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 






























































Employment Index Numbers Average W eekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry — 
June 1 May 1 June 1 June 1 May 1 June 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
CFLS Gee og GEG Se se cicco Gea Geta cane eae aie 125.7 121.9 126.3 85.35 86.19 82.97 
gee Aces hal ts pebarettvieroPateestesetleeieneekc pron d hoes ace too 139.8 136.5 134.1 87.49 88.99 85.59 
Gel ES Ee ee ieee near 75.2 74.4 77.6 72.16 73.51 72.57 
Opiertmievalles 52s set Me det se tavd gh eaa.% 200.0 194.5 186.9 92.87 94.51 90.64 
UO Sen PEEL COCR A Aa OMe hts axe ee th baa ee 100.7 97.8 107.4 85.53 83.64 82.57 
a ee ee a ae ee ae eae a 54.5 55.8 59.5 68.25 66.80 64.99 
OilPandenaturaleasmerac ss sae sccs ses Giie chos shane es 281.7 262.4 283.8 98 .62 97.65 96.12 
INoneneta leet ate ke Meee toe edieet sks SiMe ns 1305 fer 147.8 75.01 78.47 73.01 
Manufachuringe. seeds ae ons dae esse ghee. 110.3 108.8 116.7 73.42 72.92 69.92 
OOCLAN CDE VCLAGES 4 ttn Aaa eased hss oan ales niet 109.8 104.0 108.6 65 .34 65.63 62.54 
IMeatIDrOGuccseeh Get «tack eki occ coe b ethos a 128.9 123.4 126.0 73.39 73.56 71.12 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 82.4 74.1 83.0 59.78 62.34 54.88 
Grainenat produ ctsnsaeeete ae. tate tao - sokiee ees 104.0 103.8 103.7 71.88 71.44 65.97 
Bread and other bakery products............... 109.4 106.9 109.7 64.07 62.58 60.80 
BISGULESEAMGICLAC KET Or serena cee kits s a2 se oes oes OT 89.2 91.8 54.73 52.81 52.40 
Distulledsandumeal tlc wOrssen- see. des. 8 ss cme ae 107.3 102.9 104.7 82.78 83 .32 80.35 
Tobacco anditobacco products:....0.......0.sb--.- 90.1 109.2 85.4 71.08 63.81 68.17 
Rubber proauctowe we aeshe e tcc t keSaescmacmieg ed 99.6 Oil WOES 75.56 73.06 73.04 
Leather products. . Betcha 84.6 84.3 87.9 49.26 48.70 AT 25 
Boots and shoes (except UStoe 3 hae ra 89.7 89.9 91.8 46.52 46.08 44.45 
Textile products (except clothing)... 76.0 76.7 85.3 58.01 57.59 55.15 
Cotton yarn and broad woven m goods Oe 8 74.3 (one 83.2 D3).00 52.62 51 .30 
Woollen goods.. G7 58.1 72.8 55.04 54.50 52.64 
Synthetic textiles and silk.. Are ete ore eee iGO 78.6 86.2 64.76 64.05 61.17 
Glotmmen(Gexulevarvctum)).eeak wees os ek ou eee ee ene 88.6 90.0 93.4 45 46 46.05 43 31 
IMenistclothimon. peectters Ae Seaditents Pec anne snd + 92.8 92.8 101.0 44.43 44.98 42.27 
WOMENS CLOUUUN Op aNERS Aa Seta vie ha cidss he cee Snes 91.6 95.8 91.4 47.19 48.26 44.67 
IGRI TROLEG IS). 6 coho 66, SiomantO CTU DCC Eonar 74.1 75.8 80.6 44 83 44.89 43 Z 13 
WiGOGEDEOCUCES ee Aes SAG cos carding se es haba thse 104.0 96.9 108.5 63.01 62.65 59.69 
Sey eich yal ewevhaven TeaWlllS), dann oo oe Gee ea ROO eG ae cree 105.3 94.8 109.9 65.07 64.90 61.19 
EMETTUG ULC Mente ER eP NNT teas oie So Siar clans Deve anges BOL alin cid whe 108 .4 107.6 110.6 60.54 60.34 58.51 
OthersvooudsproductSrse. eee ak - case ye dees tee 89.7 86.6 98 .2 57.31 56.51 54.37 
Paper products. . RS Se CE OE? 1217 118.5 126.1 84.86 84.35 84.07 
Pulp and paper Fills Gteor Peete. eke el 118.7 128.2 90.70 90.10 20.54 
(Dialevere joey sere, joo Soo. oceans an een eeeOe on pObods 120.8 118.0 121.0 70.31 70.08 67 .02 
Printing, publishing and allied industries... .: 118.8 118.6 119.3 78.55 78.59 (oa 
Ion anesteck products merase yoias oem aoe nen 104.4 104.1 115.5 82.57 81.02 79.24 
Aorculounalimplenm@entsesamacass escie eects ss a= 66 7 69.7 57.6 81.05 81.54 i Buy 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 155.4 152.8 175.6 83.22 82.50 80. 98 
Elamaware ance toolsetenncs aay oasis sain ene. ores: 90.6 90.8 98.9 omean 73.59 oe 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 96.8 96.2 102.1 71.47 71.08 oe 
LL QUECASTLI A SMe Tae een oe te ake ys oie cle Pipe wie S53 98.5 97.4 108.5 77.69 76.72 76. 
Machine ryariit One ee the erator siatnsi< acidosis? ae 107.4 108.3 127.8 78.91 78.05 ee 
Pietieagweyy weenie CURA le Goren gab oe ema see Oe 109.7 109.3 128.7 97.49 92.34 Me re 
Sheet Meral products. scacci... ss aes es meacs sees 103.5 101.0 112.3 79.95 78 ae ee 
ALANS POLLALLONNC OUMOTMEON Ur cairecs aules sis) es cls ava a 130.3 129.6 149.2 82.47 82.45 ee 
INTRADAY BHEGL (OBUMISS AboGe 60 ha obese Etc ee eRe Oe 368.3 368.1 393.0 87.22 88.75 : 
Miotoravehiclese set serie piteinc ai + iiclaisye ey relsre oi 106.8 106.6 139.7 91.81 89.20 2 oa 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 105.6 102.4 119.1 83.46 a ihe 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 80.5 80.3 95.1 72 AL th aa 
Shipbuildimovancdimepatrinennw. oscciesge eset e+ a=: 154.8 154.2 160.7 75.47 oe Li 
Noms Grays) smavetieall jouROICltTeNs ycasanooee boc Seo edonL 126.1 125.4 119.1 84.51 84.5 Bs 
Niai@ewsniiene, FROG WESG a. go 8 Sno o ee aac oe Otome OC ue 124.5 124.9 136.6 80.17 a let 
ibis eine! Gojoe jmoCliKCUS.cosag oo oee oe SOBeeOCOr 103 .0 101.7 107.6 77.10 Reed ait 
Sisal hace wal SOME O65 baoboooe bbe ooo ann code 153.5 152.5 132.0 91 95 on 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................-. 135.0 135.0 1516 78.86 aa ie 
Nopaneta ue THOTT! foVROVOUTOEUSIon.c sn oeacconmoacooce ae re a a Tan ae ae 
env jotero WOKS a onocgaine coc odroodeae atu 6 UboOaDaE : : 4 2! . ae 
Glass ane ieee ROC C LSE ahr al aes erative stele a « 123.2 133 .2 134.8 74.56 ree A a 
Products of petroleum and coal................+++. 141.9 138.9 143.2 105.15 Dee ee 
Ciremicaliproductaniencn hic at. poh alew cle cee nae 132.5 131.8 133.8 Pee ie! as 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 120.5 120.2 116.7 73 font aoe 
APNG RG alta nae BALA. Sua soc. nl ciele apni ewes 9% 151.0 150.2 145.8 (os yoo: ee 
Whe TEN Ce hcp om, Sn, ae eg ea ee 118.8 118.4 113.7 65.20 64.22 ate 
Construction paisa cy oes Bae t Fee}. 130.3 115.9 143.2 > ie u oH ie ie 
Building and general engineering................-.. ae ae it chan ee 70 86 
IES call chitin aoa Menepte ra ety etee pare ch esos Es gauerminrei ele (score ; , i 
Whushooring “or ee Bede wake Iettey Baek aaeaerae 126.0 117.2 135.0 a ae ee 
Highways, bridges and streets............-..+++-- 129.5 110.8 131.9 i . . 
f 48 45 48 86 45 87 
SELVICES SCE Mon ertaens ore ctiaiars siete as afehyers 134.4 130.6 dh a Son poe 
TBlrounslke Ghavel vacehteypndenmnsh oo oc bce ou on aE eon RE nO NOC Ios 123.9 119.6 : eS ot tee 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............-..+. 118.9 117.4 116.5 ea et ae 
Olplitele Geiaie Goin An ba Sea ainiae BAD Soc OCR abun Coon 184.2 179.0 174.0 70. ; : 
| 4 oO 
Industrial composite. ..................2.000 eee ees 118.3 114.6 123.5 70.76 70.35 67.82 





Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3, 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
; (in cents) 

ay June 1, May 1, June 1, June 1, May 1, June 1, 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

Newmtotndland @acieche ¢ Sant tance oe See, neh ease 41.7 41.1 44.8 148.1 154.7 153.1 
INGVALOCOMA Ta ce oohGrate ania Suen cite omens 40.6 41.2 41.9 148.4 148.1 142.7 
DTC wWe DIU SWIGEe oy). shin shee ORAS Sapien Re 41.1 40.3 40.8 142.8 145.4 140.3 
AOD OG pote, ten osc oe ote ewok ofre AONE es shots eae cs 41.5 41.3 41.3 150.1 149.9 144.4 
Ontario ti mtertas wr tA ope rsa ee saint: tte ects Gee oe 40.6 40.1 40.2 176.1 174.9 169.4 
NU IEA) of Vena 9 dienes Wrage at AN OO is IM Rees Aa 40.5 40.0 40.3 155.7 154.5 149.5 
SASKALCHO WAN «tevsc:ovecasiecteinehen een de ses eae 39.8 39.1 40.4 178.0 177.5 168.5 
PL Bercn(h) see nts bbe nee ned Misi ae cee tesa a ate eee 40.5 40.0 40.1 175.4 175.5 168.2 
British Colombia?) cn tak we et bea ee ece an 38.2 38.0 38.6 202.0 202.0 190.2 


(4) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Notz: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and H. ourly Harnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 











nares Average Beene horctare Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
erio ours peae 
Worked poder A a eet Average | Consumer | Average 
Per Week & 8 Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949.;..-....shececees. 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monbhiy Average 1050ssss se eee 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 
MonthiysAversoe 105 lean sess eae: 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 BAH 102.9 
Monthly Atverage 1052 eyese ese aeennee 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
Monthly Average 1953................... 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 Li5eo 116.5 
Monthly Aversice 1954. 85.5) ee 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 italy) 
Monthly Average 1955.................-. 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956.................-. 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
MonthilyaAcveraipe 105 seen a nen: 40.4 160.0 64.71 Loe! 121.9 Lee, 
Week Preceding: 
yee . ee Paichcinie ae acer: aie vee pees ape tale ee 
uly 5 1957 38 AAA aoe A 61. 65. 56.7 21.9 28. 
August L957 es he ane 40.5 160.4 64.96 s5Y5) 7 122.6 127.0 
eptember mi, 1957s ec eee nee 40.6 159.5 64.76 1p paa IP B)8 126.0 
October Ls LOOT Se ee. kth eee 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 
INoverlberml, L959 pie eee eer 40.3 162.9 65.65 toes 123.3 L2ijat. 
Wecemiberad G5 ten ase) see emer 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 EB. Il 129.2 
January L058 Bie ee. che ae eae 40.3* 165.8 66.82* 160.2 123.4 129.8 
Bebriusrye et Ob Geer eee eee 39.9 164.3 65.56 ee ia} Pe 127.1 
March LS 19D BAe ee es ene. 2 40.0 165.3 66.12 158.5 124.3 127.5 
April LS 1958 Pe eB lic eeh s 40.4 165.8 66.98 160.6 1252 128.3 
May LL ODS erent 40.4 166.4 67.23 161.2 ol 128.9 
June 151958 (2) eee. b Ae 40.7 167.2 68.05 163.2 125.1 130.5 


Nove: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 



























































fie aa Earnings Wages 
ndustry ee ee eee ee sm a 
June 1|May 1|June 1|June 1|May 1|June 1|June 1|May 1|Junel 
1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958 | 1958 | 1957 
no. no. | no. | cts. | cts. | cts. $ $ $ 
IMIS. Ssotermmomio OOO GNRS O BD Bb OiE > UCR RENE oe Re ee 41.4) 41.6! 42.3} 194.6) 194.8] 185.2] 80.56) 81.04] 78.34 
ING teller Teen m ate erect ae cress clini s baila saosin a oa 41.9} 42.4) 42.9] 202.1] 202.1] 192.1) 84.68] 85.69] 82.41 
ONG bse ancarr eGo Ga SDR UU GIS ie eer ee 42.3] 43.4) 438.1) 159.2] 158.7] 158.5] 67.34] 68.88] 68.31 
Opienmetaliancr peepee a oes set clstaeels ah a okkae.s 41.8) 42.0) 42.8) 218.4] 219.1} 206.0) 91.29] 92.02) 88.17 
LMG sei aoalve os Aaa G Bae Gat GRU OARS Sea TS 39.4; 38.2) 40.4! 185.8] 182.8] 178.5] 73.21) 69.83] 72.11 
(CHET bine «5 Sale ences GOTO OG ORO na ela eae eee 38.7| 387.8] 388.7] 171.2} 170.1] 162.6) 66.25) 64.30] 62.98 
Oil: ANGEUALUTAEOA Se Pernt rar AT re oe Joe he cfs 40.8) 39.2) 43.53! 211.2) 21025) 208.8! 86.17) 82:52) 88.25 
INGER lan eke Sas HESS AG oC OP OC Teen ee ee 41.8} 48.1) 42.6) 172.2) 175.8) 166.2] 71.98) 75.77) 70.80 
MAMI ACUIEI OMmeye ert ttt orrey st acrseiete oe ckareuks cys article: ovefeece’ 40.7; 40.4) 40.5] 167.2] 166.4] 160.7) 68.05) 67.23) 65.08 
GOAT DeVelam esac aa tasraeretreiecwicias sce eles stiaie 41.2} 40.8} 40.9] 145.9] 146.7] 140.6) 60.11) 59.85) 57.51 
IN Weve nS OPROYS HEV ERES| 5 50s Gop Aro. SO ROC S Cao Ce CER aie os 40.6} 40.5) 40.6} 170.3) 170.9) 164.9) 69.14) 69.21) 66.95 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables........... 38.4) 39.3] 87.4] 131.5] 135.0] 123.7] 50.50) 53.06) 46.26 
Grameninlllaproductsme wanes tees cies + ene elere « 42.8} 42.5) 41.3) 158.8) 158.4) 148.7] 67.97) 67.32) 61.41 
Bread and other bakery products.................... AS24206!) 4sac ase lie lee. 2 128k 257-00) oOne2|| DDneo 
Distilledrandenval blr WMors cee ceie clea ce cetneetererelele cr. 39.5] 39.8} 40.4] 191.4] 191.4} 188.1] 75.60] 76.18] 73.97 
Tobacco and tobacco products................cseeee: 40.2} 38.6} 40.3] 164.6) 152.1] 156.4] 66.17) 58.71) 63.03 
EEUU SE DRO CLUGKS aetna teeny spetenckers. eicianeoiisiecereietore trove. ol Sesion, « 41.3] 39.8} 42.3) 171.0] 167.5] 166.9] 70.62) 66.67) 70.60 
IEG h lt CURDLOGUC Use etn. sere ier ini vie menace en esas ersyee - 39.5| 38.9) 38.8) 114.8] 114.3] 110.8] 45.35) 44.46) 42.99 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..................55- 39.1} 38.4] 37.7} 109.9} 109.5) 107.4) 42.97] 42.05] 40.49 
Textile products (except clothing)....................:. 41.3} 41.0) 41.2] 124.5} 124.1) 120.5) 51.42] 50.88] 49.65 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...............+- 39.3] 38.8] 38.7] 122.2) 122.1) 120.6} 48.02] 47.37) 46.67 
Wieollenmtcoocdseenncnacn cinch treo  siacxs eels a seus fvoreavies 42.41 41.9) 42.7) 117.0] 116.8) 112.6] 49.61) 48.94] 48.08 
Shnilosne werellessencligilie)< \enbiope socosndoadeooeon 42.7} 42.9) 43.1] 134.0] 1382.2) 127.6) 57.22) 56.71) 55.00 
CGlothinenitextileyarclerur peeves ete ssw sietetone sieveiere aise ee 37.4| 37.8] 36.8] 107.5] 107.8) 104.4] 40.21) 40.75) 38.42 
Nienisiclopoin capri tie eet circa cee os vale 3 36.4] 37.2] 36.0] 109.4] 108.4) 105.5] 39.82] 40.32) 37.98 
Women's Plo wWotive... jase ad an 68 Seo e Boos Dee Odo ae CoUe 37.0} 37.3) 36.0] 112.0] 1138.8] 109.5) 41.44] 42.45] 39.42 
HATE OO OC Sree eras tec eae Wek ecIe ons hots Gheeln Ghovve.ceihatetmate ¢ 39.0) 39.0} 38.5] 102.4] 102.8] 100.8) 39.94 40.09 38.81 
E\WOOCEDLOUUCISHER Re cin einen cle aa siotinem ene 41.6] 40.7) 41.1] 145.8} 146.5} 189.1] 60.65) 59.63] 57.17 
Senne Guach jlberspine sales | oo os ano moooeeaaeopoene Soe 41.1] 40.0) 40.3] 155.5} 157.1} 147.4] 63.91] 62.84] 59.40 
LEMITAUEEUIL OMe mete rte ciaie cinitca ta a tetas ale O che ey ene 42.4) 42.1] 42.4] 132.9) 133.3] 128.8] 56.35] 56.12) 54.61 
Other woocdmnoduChs tener occ rinnciaci cies acer 42.9) 41.4] 42.3) 124.5) 125.2) 120.8) 53.41 51.83 51 10 
BADE TADLOCUCUS sre tercar ei cateicutcie as ciccie cae alors visits eels 41.2) 40.8] 42.1] 193.1) 192.9} 189.0] 79.56) 78.70) 79.57 
Rul pIale cle PAMCE NTA Stream ere ctenit one marten er oere eases sve 41.2} 40.6] 42.3) 206.8} 207.3] 203.2} 85.20) 84.16] 85.95 
© SHETAPADCTADLOCLUCUS My tera oierin ices tis sa evctaunrisye eeisi se 41.3) 41.2) 41.7) 153.9] 152.6) 145.8) 63.56 62.87 60.80 
Printing, publishing and allied industries................| 39.5] 39.4] 39.9} 198.3} 199.3) 190.6 78 33 78.52 76 05 
imonbanckieheel PROCU CTS: asacsutetciicte le sicnciarsieqe clere sininicli<da« 40.8} 40.3] 41.6] 192.6] 189.9 182.9 78 58| 76.53) 76.09 
ASTICULEUTA TTA lEMACMtS eee mete sineleris allel ciele ei ote el ietsy ous 40.3] 40.5} 39.4] 189.4] 190.6) 176.8 76 33| 77.19| 69.66 
Habricated and structural steelij........cs6.ccee.+-+> 40.6] 40.1) 41.6] 185.8] 186.1] 180.4] 75.438] 74.63] 75.05 
anciwarerancl cOOlsmecme nek ce merce eee cis es secs s.<1eiels = 40.6} 40.8] 42.1| 165.7] 166.3) 161.5] 67.27) 67.85] 67.99 
Heating and cooking appliances.................-.+-- 41.1) 40.7} 40.4) 164.0} 164.1 156.3 67.40) 66.79] 63.15 
JEROTY, CDSN NEST. atts cole iG Linon OIG GO RO Ian OIC oie tee AQ.1| 39.8] 41.5) 184.2) 183.2) 177 2 73.86| 72.91] 73.54 
Wirral aici iar iilibyejihetilie,. sonoonogsbeogoocunaDo0GdE A1,2| 41.0) 42.8] 179.9} 178.5) 170.3) 74 2 73.19 72.89 
UMMA VAI OMA CAS CCE lee eater ciettiec erste eisie: aleve sie wos 41.0) 39.6} 41.8] 231.2] 221.7) 213.5 94 79 87. 79) 89.24 
Slrecumetalaproculchareeees ci srtmera craves te: snersl olsi<)s: fe) sic 40.8} 40.1] 40.8] 185.2] 184.2) 175.9} 75.56 73.86 Te 
“1 Peenaisporere rennin Xs UNOS. 6 .oponoa deca s Guede Gods BOUDE 40.9] 41.1] 39.4) 189.7] 188.5] 180.4) 77.59) 77.47 71 08 
PMINGrALG All gpa bce ceria crise telsic,aisioewie les cele nels, sere. ei 40.9) 42.6) 40.9) 194.3] 192.7} 181.9] 79.47 82.09 74.40 
INGO DOTEVE OUCleS tere race eleie cin iereicie ns eeicue.e stele: «Asie sare 41.9} 40.7] 35.7) 206.2} 203.4] 191.8) 86.40 82.78 68.47 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.................. 41.5} 40.3) 40.4] 191.1] 189.5) 182.4] 79.31] 76.37) 73 : 
Railroad and rolling stock ECmMIpImMentan eaters cee 39.4) 39.7] 39.4] 179.4] 180.2) 175.8) 70 68 71 54 S a 
Sealjay oybulllGlroayen tonal seo HiME. Wo Goonnocdgnoncdvoudo0oud 41.0} 41.8] 41.6] 181.5) 181.3) 173.2 74 42 15.78 CG fe 
IN ONEROUS HHO ba lator CU CLS aaa eieisle visi cllers chs cleleis Sissi «1 40.3] 40.3) 40.5] 194.2 194.6 181.1] 78.26 78.42 HB 
PAUUIAATITIA ROC Cusem cen iie cr eieicic cieieleuers ie elesela/s/=.5) +1 A1.1| 40.7) 40.0) 164.5] 166.7 155.1 67.61} 67 gee) 62.04 
IBTASSHaN GEC OPPCIDROGUCUS neraystdeter cio ctaueley=/eiayaorls oe) kel re) AQ UN OOP Cle leo Ome Lidideno|tehO Slit 98 69.68] 69.67 
DMMOIvING ANG VOHMING ses cass occ tie vcien oe oe wls vied sities 40.3} 40.5] 40.4 212.7) 213.2) 200.6 85.72) 86.35 y re 
*Electrica! apparatus and supplies. . As _..e..-.| 40.4) 40.0] 40.0) 172.4] 172.5) 166.2) 69 » H a a 
Heavy electrical machinery and ‘equipment, ae aan 40.4| 39.6} 40.5} 191.4] 191.9) 184.7] 77 lee Fe 
IBC bios) Hal 3s Bare KONAMI, on ogaceoonoocpocoDeogsedeadee 40.5 aes oe ieee ne ; ie a a ee ane 
TRESTLE io.clb omic tees Oto ae Oe REE SE Lear Oe eeerna 40.3} 40. : ; 6 : 7 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and aaa pee ee 40.9 40.7 39.8] 172.9] 171.7) 168.4 it He a af os 
Miscellaneous electrical products... Ee eects ac os ee ee ie : a: oa oo oe 
Bee scents eR me Rel ee 44.1] 42.7] 42.9] 167.5] 166.5 159.8) 73.87| 71.10 68 34 
CIENT TOOChIGHS nog ccueacnob budadaooound pnomoouCmUnaS 42:8] 42.2} 43.0] 153.0] 155.4} 149.2) 65.48) 65.58 fae 
Glass and glass products...............000c0e0seeee 42.6] 41.6| 42.5] 167-5] 163.3) 152.2| 71.36) 67.93) 64.69 
Products of petroleum and coal............0+2+eeeeeeee 42.0) 40.8} 41.8] 231.6] 226.8) 226.6) 97 27) 92 ee sages 
Whemicaleprod UChs emesis nee eile lek ataiekaieversiar s/o aie == 40.8} 41.1] 41.1) 180.5) 180.1) 170.5 es ie ie irae 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.......... 40.2} 40.8) 41 0 141.0} 140.9} 132.8 3 a Pita 
Acicamallcalistamasalibseseercnte ects seteiie sietavereie © eyieiele 41.0} 41.4 42.4 207.4 207.1) 199.9) 85.0 Saas 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.............-- 5 ae ee ie ae ee 2 . Cae 
si os. 8 . . . ot . . . . 
a a ee 40.3] 40.1] 40.3] 153.6] 152.7] 148.6] 61.90] 61.23] 59.89 
Ge ee ie i cole saeesces oe 41.4] 40.3] 41.9] 177.1] 178.1] 175.8) 73.32 11.77 73 66 
Building and general engineering................0+++- 41.6] 41.0) 42.3] 191.6] 193.1] 189.3] 79.71 79.17 80.07 
Highways, bridges and streets............++++++++++ re oe ee ee re ee pee EO a 
Electric and motor transportation........5....+.e6.40% x . a eet a6 gl “o7/4| 93:8] 38.531 38.67| 37.52 
SSG IAY:1 CO Rae eure ee eye aie onic a1 Chelona vckec:sraratel cluite, et sterace,’els 30-8) 3o-4| 40°31 98/11 95.91 92.8] 37.85] 37.78| 37.31 
Hotels and restaurants.........-..+.eseeeee cece ee eeees : E 2) ett oe al 906| 38.51| 38:89) 36.33 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants...........++++++-+>> 40.2} 40.6) 40. ; : 

















ee eee eee ae 
*Durable manufactured goods industries. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.L.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 














Period em? 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest 
August 1 Weg bs a Se ae woe pe oe 25,43 ee 40,625 118,318 57,396 175,714 
August 1, TODS ee aac eae, eee eee 19,382 A ertaie: 37,154 111, 524 52,357 163, 881 
August ood aran se: Soe 12,124 12,902 25,026 181,457 77,396 258, 853 
August tO ss ee re eee gaye eet 18, 363 16,665 35,028 132,710 72,674 205,384 
August Te LOS G nec teaeitay. tecee eee 38,195 19,636 57,831 105, 417 69, 272 174, 689 
August Lee LOD Te aeaeebertin es tee ero 20, 837 14,060 384,897 | 171,765 84,581 256,346 
Sep tent Dera O5 jan ye eee eee 14,379 16,047 30, 426 171,981 76,446 248, 427 
October it DOD Temes satraatck chs rece ee 92: 13, 660 26, 452 186, 599 80, 267 266, 866 
November. 05s anton ta oneeeet: 9,751 11,046 20,797 218,449 86,581 305,030 
IDecem bers del 95 75sec eee ae IS, BH 11,209 24,536 327,335 107,201 434, 536 
January POD Saar teceen as Cet ee 7,450 7,270 14,720 607,217 147, 423 754, 640 
IMelerirnaye Ih TOR so) aca wots ectgos.- 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 677, 163 167,591 844,754 
March Li LOSS ae eee en ee ee 7,389 8, 459 15, 848 703, 609 171, 254 874, 863 
April 10S Senne charter eaten ete 9,730 10, 892 20, 622 697, 400 171,088 868, 488 
May e105 8 te seers ees ee Ieoze 13,174 30, 497 592,509 165, 419 757, 928 
June LL OOS. s Wate ee eee ae Was Wigs 14,677 29, 849 450,357 156, 624 606, 981 
July I LOSS) ee eenrae tastes eee LOL 13,040 24,051 | 350,897 155, 245 506, 142 
August A 195 8h) eee tear te 11,505 11,858 23, 363 252, 853 OMS 7 372,010 








ee a 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.-UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 30, 


1958(1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 














Industry 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping 


MOT ESURV ee eee ea EO eae ha ois tinyers wionts 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 
IMctale inant ces y Weta ferch- rome tet ores, ereters eee ea.F abc. ame 


None etal Viiiinge eset spre rae se aie sales <lovsra oraie a 
Ouacevines Clayeande sand Piseniies +a. cc sles. 
Bros Dec bin MMe rskitietatacieere tote  aiaiges hie so. 3 a eib evade 


MIATIULCACGUIELIL Serie naira nee hah eerste el Fitsicrera Ges 
OOUSTanGUBeVieCragcas sama sa sant ene sca sa sisal ces 
hobaccomnael obacco Products...e.c8s.. 00.56: 
PRAT Dee ROGUC tse ete cotire nittat ics aclu So pice keds leteus 
ILyeintilavsre TRA RoYs ROLE. -sc bo dhooin noon One eeoae te 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 
Clothimpi(textile-and Alm) ats et ccte sas. o sem. 
WOO CMETIOCIIC baie nee ce eee ote fa ons GINS sic: neta eastorcters 
IERpye ered PA ROG ITORE ce. comt Sitio ncins tala or ieeR a Snee eer 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 
Ircnrandnsveel erOduGtsumerenr.: cease «ss nces cose c- 
PranspontaviOn LMqQuipmenmters. see ae scissor «ns vel 
INon-Ferrous Metal Products. ............0..:..0- 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 
INon-MetallieiMineral Products:..........-....«.. 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 
Mori Caleerocuces maa meee ues oo ck ks derelo eles 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 


(BOTS MTD Da ncop panes octets COO OE HIG TCE Ia 
(Generale ontraccorsen seme see eine ceene oe clits eles 
Special braderContractOrsies...ccaeccs ss ecec secs 


Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 
TURE TIISTOIS TEER LO Uta Bin 0 coy satu. Gata AOA Gea ORI Oe 
SUCHEN Ss haar oi ome EOD ROI nC RO RCE each ach ote 
GSO MMUMNLCA TOMS tr ine: cmincs cei sien slsc 


Public Utility Operation........................... 
WAG IG. 8. «aco aabio ets DORIC Dg RE Ce Le Ta CRI Scio 


Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 
SSCL VIC CMe ae yile ker eure ie.be Sin Sisuae as 
Community Or elublic SerVices oe. see ecciss ore ns oe 
(OVELMIMEN tT OCHVACe eee olen aac crciv ciel es ere -oersye cise 
INECTEALLOMN SERV CE ater Gv. einasteveinrere a clara ersierare 1 
BIsINESSy Seu VLCe mem miei oe fe cio site sie blob aielaveistel sieuste. ts 
WeETsOnaleSeRVvICe ny Ren me nih cioera ne ckeutisiemeroeien 


GranduTotaley Seer sates ciiscccstc toe ahs 














11,703 








Female 








23,154 








Change from 


May 30 











June 28 
1958 1957 
— 1,221 — 999 
+ 84. — %,983 
— 766 _ 879 
— 116 _ 579 
_ 504 _ 219 
_ 82 _ 26 
+ 1 _ 3 
- 65 _ 52 
— 1,029 — 2,367 
_ 65 _ 123 
— 8 _ 35 
— 4 _ 19 
— 2 — 107 
ae 9 — 185 
— 1105) _ 612 
_ 93 _ 108 
_ 30 _ 119 
= 200 - 153 
_ 169 _ 259 
_ 128 _ 356 
“= 27 — 95 
ae 4 _ 141 
— 33 5 14 
_ 53 = 29 
_ 125 _ 86 
35 10 _ 12 
_ 935 — 2,186 
_ 946 — 2,067 
+ 11 _ 119 
— 718 _ 161 
_ 469 _ 88 
_ 16 _ 36 
— 233 _ 37 
— 121 = 86 
_ 752 _ 982 
_ 157 _ 287 
_ 595 _ 695 
_ 78 _ 230 
— 2,681 — 6,514 
_ 927 _ 364 
= 851 _ 898 
+ 48 - 130 
— 163 + 21 
_ 788 — 2,148 
— 8,217 — 14,387 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 3, 1958 () 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Grou ———_—_—_-- 

ae Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,077 934 2,011 8,139 2,205 10,344 
Clericalsworkers:nc.scioncdmerccne cence 799 2,530 3,329 18,701 52,998 71,699 
Salesiworlkersitsa.ecs stn eee eee 1,078 1,052 2,130 6,731 18,737 25, 468 
Personal and domestic service workers... 1,226 6,670 7,896 34, 820 23, 166 57,986 
DEAN EN pea. Speers isa leeicis pthc eee erates 8 Bale cee ere, 8 1, 833 9 1,842 
Agriculture, fishing, forestry (Ex. log.)... 514 167 681 6,085 650 6,735 
Skilled and semiskilled workers..... een 4,153 1,246 5,399 159, 550 28,966 188,516 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

EODACCO) x Meese neat sire oe 55 18 73 | OY 862 2,134 
Textiles, clothing) ete: .e...........- 55 898 953 4,439 18, 267 22,706 
Lumber and lumber products........ 755 4 759 21,1385 197 21,332 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 49 5 54 1,397 662 2,059 
Leather and leather products........ 25 62 87 1,200 1, 433 2,633 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 1s) "les seheerey ry ase 5 403 89 492 
Metalworking oe on coeimen cette 455 22 477 20, 926 1,558 22, 484 
lectricaliyatst eee eee ee one 65 12 Ue 4,250 ei 6,023 
Transportation equipment........... AU NEE. Meco 4 3, 607 50 3,657 

Dab ANY -ghaet toh ROR Ane HERE Eo oe oR OO Aint ee came 66 2), (O95 fel. a2 nen pee 2,695 
Construction. chee ee eee mate. SSO ETN. mene te. 886 33, 649 4 33, 653 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 620 28 648 26,311 186 26,497 
Communications and public utility... ORI WA Ee Se, eh 21 963 2 965 
raderandiservicey. ee temenaie oe 201 163 364 4,602 2,162 6,764 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 753 27 780 23,590 fesse 24,925 
MOPeIMeN eta ate tee oe Ree ae none 36 7 43 3,744 374 4,118 
Apprentices: acest cchor senna ke TO2 Biles 5 memes 102 5, 367 12 5,379 

Wnskalled sworkers. creer eee eee 2,156 441 2,597 115,038 28,514 148, 552 
iHoodsandiGobaccom. seeker eee 65 113 178 3,363 5,879 9,242 
Lumber and lumber products........ 51 4 55 13,268 499 13, 767 
Metalworking sea eee eerie: Ee 52 9 61 8,315 808 9,123 
@onstruchionnse ei eee ee eae SoOr ah ecw ee 836 49,644 4 49,648 
Other unskilled workers............. 1152 315 1,467 40,448 21,324 61,772 
Grand) Wotales..--5--eoe 11,011 13,040 24,051 350,897 155,245 506, 142 


—_— SNE 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D 
=4.—UNFI 
LLED V 
S AND REGISTRA 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) TIONS AT JULY 
; 3, 1958 




















Office 
U. 
nfilled Vacancies (2) 
Previou 
ose car I ie dere 
N Month ‘i ee (2) epsnvons 
a e 
py oandiand: ———_——— 1968. June 27 Previous | Previ 
Eeead Brook. REN tach a erate en 1957 y July 3 Month revious 
ne Lae ee _iter | isis | ts seo 
rand Falls....s.-s0-e0ssssssseeees 6 246 me moor 
_ 5 136 eee a 
ward ah WET aa 14,783 
Chariotetown.- + Sek Foe ete. a i 3” 639 23,987 
rlottetown.....-+2sseeeee resis 112 957 5,911 a 
Nova Scotia ce iar Ca) ee ae 126 Ae er eee 17169 
Amherst... teeteseeeeenes ie ae 2,291 4,776 
pete ge o) tm] par) he 
WALT ose ee eects tees ee ’ 17 : y 
ee fotitieereretiteriricica aia 1,319 1 ,oo4 903 
ica ae ee 16 a | eaeT - 
eee eestteeeeeereseseeseeeens | 497 14 877 28 9 125 

pe ee | 1,10 1,058 10,013 
Springhi BOT os ae ee de. Pi fipagsactchenstes 2 ce = 933 108 i 44s 

: CUT a ie 7 él 3 5,621 ite am 

i 621 ,240 

Sydney..cseeseeeereseeesee 15 47 2 2,9 

Vorseseresers esr rererec ened 201 870 ’ 68 
eee ests 8 | 47 19 ei 299 
eas eee ce 50 a ar "308 1,031 
BEGAN, eros a tee ae a 
ae ee ae cee Se 66 33 4,172 ay ‘i 9 
Gangbang I oe 40 1,230 he 1 2 
eed cteeseeeeetetenee nce 161 2,389 3 120 ? aE 
Peedavtn ICE oe 8 au 21,309 aa 738 

i eee ae 38 7 9 30,441 

rept etetetttiterentcin 43 417 3 
aa ee oY a1 1)845 4,152 12,023 
a John eee 97 iily/ 1,562 ae ene 
St. Stephen. .s..s.. ss ssac. eee 395 933 1,977 tes ee 
= Stephen.......-.ss-sseseeeeeee 6 396 901 , 469 64 
ISEK oa eee teseeeeeseeese seca 4 185 11 4,332 1,017 896 
ea er E 167 27135 6,309 3 376 
Pe eh aM S| 8) UBS cmt | ya 
Sta - | ena 5 53 ’ ’ 

Alma. ooieesceeesecrersseeseee 2 a 212 2,734 
seer ee renter oy 285 ? 01 ’ 4 
Asbestos..;..eesessseseeseseseeees 6,008 1,242 536 764 
Beaubarnois......2.2.2.ssseseeeee, 0 ’ 12 1,745 192 
Gaus Se ats 98 188 159 » 499 

ieee ce oe: 13 81 ie 197,191 
Ey ee ee ee a 17430 27096 80,770 
ghia occcotn fe co) 

Yr c ene hs, ene eR b] 

O i ee ee : 3,0 64 
Roralles eric B) 3 vip | Ess | da 
ae ae s 59 Eas re oF 

DY ssvvreetsssseseseeeetieetess ,920 , 986 
Biull ssosseseseseseseeeseeeeesee a re 1,879 2,192 1 771 
Jonquiére eer 78 8 1 , 002 1 047 ’ 020 
Fonquiére.......2.seseeeveeeeceeeee 62 64 662 2,564 551 
Lachute. 0 ..sssseeseseveeeeeeesen 7 1,474 1,476 464 
12 Thee re Eh ee ie, Se Aa “66 A 2,789 ee a 

évis... He "Ean a 1 Seti ,317 9 
Mouisevill Vee an 8 ee 41 a 2,097 3,655 1,602 
Magog. Ae 6 Re ie or oe bie 8 699 2,551 1,325 
TE eee eager as 1,245 1,247 800 1,438 
ae oo ails Oe eee 44 115 752 ne an 
Beeb ok. 3,105 1,001 498 
Mont ewer | ee 1 68 1.4 3,839 369 
‘eet eee ges ra 16 2 ae 1,342 2,081 
Hina i; ‘ ep ae 870 

a ea 2 48 7 
Roy midis 00002000000 ¢] og] Bt set | 1,026 
eepee 1 nS aaa 5 9 te 15 : 961 oe ae 
imouski i, 2) eee! Sean an ; 5.161 ,470 ,342 =: 
Rimouski. os..o.seseveeeeeeeeees 1 59 2,25 550 
eae Kio eee eee ieeeeeeeiece 5 fa 68 a 863 
panera: ea ae oh eae 697 4 ye eat) 99.011 

Ao ee ees 741 ’ ’ 
Bouya... ie seis 76 1 1,1 556 
ede eee 142 “ nek 13°002 425 
Ste. geet ae 17 9 2,4 4,128 6, 848 

Thé ue : 8 78 

St. H eae 70 1 3 1.507 5,089 1,548 
St. panes ee ‘ a a 4.361 re fie 
TES ee aes 455 5255 19.2 
Ee ae aes 3B) mu | so | i ot 
eee ee Bb | Lee 1,509 280 
Sebrflescociccocicirs 62 66 Heh 3087 1,061 
Cheeni ogeeceetecceceteeeen en “e 1/193 1,545 sad 
SE an ghar eee 4,693 ,980 : 
/ 45 ne 4983 5,540 : 650 
97 5,8 2,109 
63 sie ee 2 874 

9 ail ? 
wie 1,892 789 
951 





TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 3, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
































Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
Office : F : 

(1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 

Month Year | Month Year 
July 3, May 29, JUNC eee elie os May 29, June 27, 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

| 
uebee—Con. 

° AOIS= RUE VAGREG: atenc ct ave eh che seen tee 123 169 269 4,079 4,997 2,219 
WaldiOr’ feat eis acces ese ee 22 9 110 2,767 Becnlal 1,187 
Malley field fee Sans sete ae elo 11 23 77 2,010 2,224 981 
WAG foe Cnll(Snee a mone Goons ane moe 4 22 54 29 2e210 DeDaD 935 
Willett Georges... she ame me oe te 34 13 235 2,347 4,130 1126 

OnCAariOP ae Fee Bina ean ane Lee 8,413 10,069 12,936 170,042 185,520 94,834 
Tae L ay RtO} Os, coon AHS Oe Le To ren ec 6 59 25 244 282 164 
IBA ERGY CE. Mae Ssh ioc pas Beare oh ee 68 119 61 810 991 520 
Be llewillery ogee ek i. ata tere tase svestes te lay 71 27 47 1,863 25008 809 
Brace brid cone «erste cetieracstee olan 209 159 563 638 868 488 
leyechoahoynoien. t] brr oe een Are, 2 Sef 29 36 50 841 995 395 
Teigaiot tape ly) CRP en ete Getter ee 56 64 7 onZoL 2,991 2,109 
IBrOCk ville: frets te icine foe eee es ee 21 23 23 312 471 208 
GarletongP lace... cake esses 18 15 16 220 313 I PIES 
CLT R HAH aay Spa eRe Ok oh, ae 30 220 37 2,842 2,944 liaoD 
1S OW OUT 9.1 PR aka Ros Re ee ee she Me 9 2, 4 705 763 480 
Collingwood. sce ee eee ae 16 50 38 420 530 302 
@ormigallls, seen sts cceie dea See ee eects 91 86 282 3,422 3,658 1,749 
ROR GeEGries tis arogeny tre kes Bae titers ck See 18 18 48 560 640 276 
LOG eRIranl GOS cama acicte. tesa bees eine 40 39 25 462 574 170 
LNoy ra GNU Ge teatd oo, ee PRE, sk, es eee 124 381 853 1,362 2,003 669 
CEN eee coe Ae ec en a 38 93) 173 leied NES) 668 
Granan ogilie aber ten maid ane eke te 6 12 10 214 321 131 
(SO deri Chie wae se «te Peed es oe Dil 29 34 487 450 286 
Giuélig h.. Oe aehaeede eee ce, eee ec ee 24 34 116 1,680 1,797 1,061 
Ea til bOn Meee aac oe ee 565 494 668 14,603 15,630 7,901 
Flaw kes bur yan thcnve sch ities enone 29 24 24 795 917 313 
Inrersoll: Weert s...cto eee: tet oe OD 61 51 658 752 355 
ICANUSKASTING TP uf oui e cin Maes 12 31 62 787 1,423 328 
IK GNOTA\ ROA eres en ea ence 11 52 pli 374 656 198 
Ome SLONSe WARES ec se eee ce eee 115 109 124 1,451 1,803 1,067 
Horkland@lcalke: 8-0, emda oc ae 46 51 306 1,119 1,431 467 
TCTECHGNGTAD: oe oan eee eee eee te 173 171 90 2,547 2,870 1,338 
nen ming Lone’ eee. Lose ae 25 46 66 1,269 1,199 781 
daihdsaly:. is Qe eee ns cate 4 14 24 476 554 362 
Listowel Poteeeten cto cei dee oie 47 56 33 247 362 133 
Ihendon?: tence ee ae, oe 404 540 481 4,571 4,758 3,091 
iiong Branclieeae een ene eae 164 148 112 3, 248 3, 638 1,916 
Vit cl and: oe en es, iarel Rote een 47 30 49 | 400 531 202 
Napanee. sae ee 8 11 12 503 668 213 
Newmarket ae ceh cece ah oe ee 37 48 55 1,059 1,089 478 
Niagara Mallag as. gaseeneees cook: 35 124 aia FAAS 2,611 976 
North Bay Aa ae oo One Cee ew ae 50 266 32 esov A 2,005 859 
Oakville BA Sie eS Cn os a ee 68 73 108 995 688 Aa | 
Orillia) 22 ee ee es on al 18 1,076 1,016 377 
Osha waists ike beste eee 108 113 87 3,942 3,716 2s 
Ottawa. tate bo nee ee Rea ae 967 1,191 1,672 5,252 5,518 3,306 
Owen Sounds ac cas Wee 11 11 29 1,627 1, 789 710 
Barry: Sound eine oe pede ae ance be 1 1 12 280 245 98 
Rem brokeayed techn. cee 144 186 265 1,650 2,085 934 
Pérthe.& > Beenie 2 eee eee 49 42 52 450 Rs 211 
Peterborougha: f.cssta) Gait en ae 91 169 65 3,484 3,901 1,910 
IRIGhON HA eisee de oe ee 9 19 29 285 yi 117 
Pont Arthurgg ok. gac ee ee ee 378 639 464 3,027 4,143 909 
ortiGolbonen ya. eae nan 14 19 26 881 1,077 306 
PrESCObb As INE ae oe eae 18 25 30 686 801 333 
Renfrew. . Rh gr DOA Abe ods do ccs a0 dc 11 1 12 601 802 254 
btGatharines: #. sco cokes see 141 184 144 4,435 4,522 2,528 
St. Thomas SOHO CIGD LEIS Aen ae ss 71 54 109 1, 123 1, 254 612 
DATNIa «5 ce oes there Sei gas ReMeehala clave te 92 89 136 2,568 2,402 1,376 
DAULL Ste, MALO. o...24; femadiee canes 286 2a7 501 2,498 2,670 i 6G} 
Simcoe la ekoa gages Mebtohe ce: Revere Dee taaeatacee tes 30 42 66 919 1,013 §23 
Bioux LOOKOUtE F ssiadeaebMle dove su «te 7 10 18 175 192 84 
pmithsHallsts os. i. henneeeo cee 21 17 14 366 424 172 

34 37 811 1,031 473 
10 4 874 1,209 407 
197 392 4,979 5, 643 1, 736 
263 149 2,234 2,648 843 
Dy ay! 2,709 43, 436 46, 757 27,315 
63 720 837 4 
48 52 401 430 213 
8 16 535 527 381 
38 65 2,565 2,904 898 
134 181 2,381 2,451 1,460 
143 147 | 13, 983 13, 108 8,027 
27 24 | 1,082 1,118 696 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 3, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 











a Caled Vacancies) Reestations 
(1) Previous Previous 1 i i 
ras ees p doet « Pe one 
uly 0, ay 29, une 27, 
1958 1958 te, weer ae ae 
ManitODa)...5 sclcms.c sts Haste wees cre ene 1,982 
IBVeENCOMN: se GocoubveSdaencegbosonadne 278 ar 503 et are ae 
DAC ee ee eee 64 21 42 "781 1,105 34d 
7 AVG Tip eon, en ee 31 69 67 238 "242 167 
Rortagedlaybratri@y.scre ed sse 36 70 70 787 997 397 
Tne) De. persia ere eer aaepee 22 43 27 251 350 73 
inert eee eet Oe ees. 1,551 1,801 2,580 14, 626 17,901 8,300 
MASK AULCICWAI acti fcc nescarelee ce aia 779 122 
REE oe ee 3 Ti RN eh a7 ae 
Rites law oe ee eee 98 206 250 874 934 543 
North Battleford........0:..:.+s0+4 37 62 60 766 1,104 368 
Pricer loertnta on ibe ee cen 75 99 106 1,214 1,983 691 
retina, SO ees oe. ero Rete nies: 165 317 499 3,115 3,218 1,289 
Saat Rootes. Shahi ccte re. 213 278 245 2.390 2,756 1,354 
Se MOurrent ok eth ree 37 49 82 "398 "470 "189 
RIES oR ler ene te Oa a 19 50 46 995 256 85 
Racecar te mee 92 85 118 1,485 2,097 607 
NSS ics Gta Ga (0B nee 3,221 5,365 3,137 1,574 28, 624 12,853 
Un GR te ae eee 14 16 573 993 ‘ 
ZUR ng ee a 1,085 1,150 1,154 5, 887 6, 733 5, 104 
riihollorteryh) eat cas 15 12 "110 "507 612 "946 
iid na Olitoneveetoar maar cokes oo 1,574 2,675 1,205 11,145 15, 835 5, 149 
con Gene, os. ete eit! 3 18 "29 "488 "758 "939 
Met nbn de ecg ieeecsies ccs echoes es nes 247 1,084 320 1,309 1,750 833 
Bilecicine. Hat atonueraepaqscitreioree 191 325 206 675 814 566 
edeh cctee rise. ee. hoe ee 92 85 108 990 1,199 466 
British Columbia...................... 2,360 3,094 3,333 65,821 715,146 31,576 
Gilman 90 283 339 1.491 1,706 595 
Courtenay eerie yaseeran eee cesnt, ss 10 iil 30 1,555 1,450 571 
prone fee a hc eck: 19 24 13 780 1,250 287 
ia wacn' Creek tie Sal oes oan os: 31 38 59 1, 285 1,845 327 
Ercan re ee SN oes a 20 13 55 1,272 1,415 403 
aml OODS Heide tees oreo clave are tovaie ts 20 24 35 1,189 2,326 419 
Fo lartic ee oleate eeitiwnences i sehebaroest 56 20 30 960 1,240 541 
jcmat een, ee see 22 14 82 374 453 243 
Mision Citvee oe te ete 45 39 300 1,091 1,205 512 
NAG SEES ae ca ee 17 20 15 2165 | 2,106 719 
elon. ao tee ee ee. ee: 28 29 26 978 1,267 371 
iNiewa VWiestinanstersececctieic csc cei. 189 206 296 8, 269 8,311 4,085 
anita ne eee eee 14 14 31 1,030 1,387 316 
Pore Albeiie eee 74 26 38 1,259 1,264 587 
rincer Georg Orne ya acne ee eciie eyeracs's 79 86 145 2,045 3,580 1, 220 
Prince Rupert..............+5.+-+e0: 42 26 90 951 1,587 511 
Benen ie teed ethernet cna Ms i a 286 365 175 
ETH ep eee eee ne 8 892 1,184 465 
Reel on Gt tee sehieter. ore cent 1,146 1,855 1,236 31,493 33, 884 15, 642 
‘GARRET i AO ER Ne oe a 146 106 een 1,746 
WAGES Eyes 3 Weenie. do nice eee ae 222 259 355 4,876 5,094 2,627 
WHA SveIeeh oon ane co ose doseoaseooe Si 39 44 469 481 227 
(OAT Cy Sagem: aes ae 24,051 29,849 39,486 506,142 606,981 266,502 
WU salen 72 geist age ile eed 11,011 15,172 21, 843 350, 897 450,357 180,521 
or ote eo ae ns eee a 13,040 14,677 17, 643 155,245 156, 624 85,981 





1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1958—1958 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 

Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 
1 Oe Scans the ais clever aren ae eae oS 993, 406 661,167 332, 239 76,913 259, 874 342,678 201,670 112,271 
TE a a ee el ert aire A 861, 588 545, 452 316, 136 67,893 209,394 277,417 175,199 131,685 
TICES. ve “Nag aes aaa 953, 576 642,726 310, 850 67,619 222,370 343, 456 178,015 142,116 
iOS; se die Si eI CGE Sa ones aarIO Trey 1,046,979 748, 464 298,515 68, 522 252,783 379,085 210, 189 136, 400 
OO ae Rec ieees Se ete aes an oie 877,704 586, 780 290, 924 59,412 QD ooo 309,077 185, 962 107,918 
Oa (Bamonths)s is. cceceeak oe oe 427,149 288, 827 138,322 27,050 105, 474 152, 692 90, 840 51,093 
OD Sm (Gem ONLNS) mies ee clea ae 383, 959 251,547 132,412 25,626 93, 848 132,036 82,486 49,963 
ee a I Se 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JUNE, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


f= Lili LoL a le a. ee 











Estimated Number 
Average Commencing Amount 
: Number of Benefit on Weeks of Benefit 
Province Beneficiaries | Initial and Paid Paid 
Per Week Renewal $ 
(in thousands) Claims 

Newfoundland! et ec tee eet mene aan Sees ere 1482 2,663 59,561 1, 261, 750 
IPrincesh dwardt) Gland oneness i aenann yan nen nee 16 389 6, 939 128.049 
INOV Bt SCOtIa ie ieee ti eos Se gece on ene 21.9 5,776 91, 825 1, 767,427 
News Bruns wicker ns, ceca teed i on Lenn er 21.8 4, 874 91, 430 1, 854, 309 
Quebec iii te ve ee ae fe As 39, 930 593,579 12,331, 817 
OOLATION, em Ci oe TAs Cae tt alge eae 137.0 47.318 575,397 11, 871,691 
Manitopa Meyrin is ee nies ace ee wae 15.4 4,120 64,525 1, 262, 804 
Basin tebewan. ses. mem) caro TOs eee 5a ey 8.1 1,889 33, 961 667,515 
PRIDCT CAS. <PREV or eee oak, Seen een eee 16.2 4,395 68, 182 1, 434, 590 
British Colin biaseqns nee sae a Ae eee 47.6 14,976 199, 943 4,412, 289 
“Lote, Oanada sine, d058, 5.04) ce we 2 eee 425.1 126,330 1,785,342 36, 992, 241 
digval@anacdanaviay.al 05 See eee ns 582.8 151, 004 2,447,879 51, 652,555 
otal Canada wna; o O5 eee een ee ies 64, 546 709, 167 14, 356, 036 


OE eee 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, JUNE 30, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) une 28 
a 3 rep in = (Percents 1957 : 
rovince and Sex claimants age Total 
pe 3-4 5-8 | 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 One Postal | jatmenta 














Canada eae ee ee, 445,487 | 86,494 | 33,783 | 49,387 | 42,086 41,497 | 35,078 | 157,162] 34.4 204,516 
Male sete ete 314,910 | 63,471 | 23,767 | 32,612 | 29,581 PATOL | PAO) || bh ys Oe a 140, 265 
Hernia et an eae 130,577 | 23,023 | 10,016 | 16,775 | 12,505 11,726 | 10,548 | 45,984) 26.5 64, 251 

Newfoundland............ 13,816 | 1,121 534 ile alnlil 1,016 1,255 iD 20 "| ueou 73.0 6,547 

sleva 0 oon 12,587 986 483 995 9297 S368 el 887 a6, Ord 15.3 6,047 
Females. pian 1, 229 135 51 116 87 119 136 585 48.8 500 

Prince Edward Island..... 1, 660 296 84 144 134 121 108 773 62.1 817 
Malet 2 sae eS 1,167 212 62 95 87 87 70 554 67.1 600 
Hemaley ose ee 493 84 22 49 47 34 38 219 50.3 217 

Nova Scotia............. 26,410 | 7, 233 1,880 | 2,311 1,964 | 2,019 | 1,863] 9,140 38.9 10, 037 

BG Sa ots) eee ee 22,516 | 6,705 1,607 | 1,894 1,631 1,630 | 1,466 | 7,583 38.4 8,217 
Hemale jeer 3, 894 528 273 417 333 389 Boel nood 42.2 1,820 

New Brunswick.......... 19,410 | 2,305 1,195 1,919 | 2,359 1,942 1,570 | 8,120 63.1 10, 083 
Malone eae se & 15, 543 1,765 938 |} 1,541 1,984 1,640 | 1,236] 6,439 66.7 8, 286 
emia] eae ee ae 3, 867 540 257 378 375 302 334 1,681 48.4 1,797 

Quebec n.eo seein ae 144,823 | 26,825 | 10,695 | 16,414 14,416 | 15,501 | 12,150 | 48, 822 36.0 67, 801 
Male ieee Ae aaiee ins 103,287 | 18,707 | 7,345 | 10,650 10,340 | 12,029 | 9,172 | 35,044 41.0 46, 609 
Hemsley peeeeee aee 41,536 | 8,118 | 3,350] 5,764] 4,076 3,472 | 2,978 | 18,778 24.8 21,192 

Ontario’..%,, cate ts 145,304 | 30,725 | 12,465 | 17,668 13,063 | 12,158 | 10,477 | 48,748 Dah 70,532 
Malet steno ts 92,332 | 20,849 | 8,149 | 10,575 | 7,946 Ugo a sOse48r| oie 188 24.9 44, 083 
Bemalene. eee 52,972 | 9,876 | 4,316] 7,093 5,117 | 4,781 | 4,229 | 17,560 24.4 26,449 

Manitouase avon: soe e 14,730 | 2,316 971 1,546 ole 1,228 | 1,106 | 6,240 29.7 7,106 
Maletnatan tee te 9,440 1,516 601 967 834 792 650 4,080 36.2 4,112 
Hemalesaye ieee. 5, 290 800 370 579 489 436 456 | 2,160 18.0 2,994 

Saskatchewan............ 7,280 | 1,203 451 612 678 552 DOmEome tl 62.1 2,916 
Male eee a ae ee 4,718 822 280 349 461 342 346 | 2,118 59.1 1S 7LG 
Remaplese sete 2,562 381 171 263 217 210 227 | 1,093 39.3 1, 200 

PAL berta mnie este eee 17,480 | 3,418 1, 206 1,826 | 2,187] 1,599 1,368 | 5,876 39.9 8,044 
Males ee ee 12,896 | 2,635 SoUa 281 1,728 i aye 945 | 4,323 44.8 6, 286 
Hemales ee ee 4,584 783 349 545 459 472 423 1,553 26.2 1, 758 

British Columbia......., 54,574 | 11,052 | 4,302 | 5,836 4,946 | 5,122] 4,340 | 18,976 29.3 20, 633 

CU Teak ay ene Fea 40,424 | 9,274 | 38,445 | 4,265 3,641 | 3,611 | 3,010 | 13,178 30.1 14,309 
Wemailes a) aeceeeees 14,150 | 1,778 857 | 1,571 1,305 isla 1,330 | 5,798 26.8 6,324 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JUNE 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


= ti) i i aa 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
/ End of Month 
Province a. OO eee eee ee eee 
Not 


Total Entitled | Entitled 





Total* Intitial Renewal | Disposed to to Pending 
oft Benefit Benefit 

Wemwioundland ue. 655 anges 2,221 1, 637 584 2,621 2 
Prince Edward Island............. 498 328 170 511 z ius “35 i 
INGVa SCOR Hi had. ce. sees ose ens: 10,044 7,876 2,168 6,410 5, 698 712 5, 633 
New Brunswick................... 4,967 3,253 1,714 5, 359 4,755 604 1,197 
ALIS TSG pantie eee Ree ene 47,145 28, 432 18,713 47, 843 42,657 5,186 12,563 
Ontarionrr rece kt chee oc sien 57,270 31,175 26,095 59, 162 51, 944 7,218 12,816 
INDernn GO aime ats foratarceei atv s &s crateraibvolc oss 4,721 3,189 1,532 4,892 4,152 740 986 
Sas kaLChewanarmense sea te: 2 2,275 1, 460 815 2,188 1,775 413 606 
FANDERUA ea ee GRR Stent erie. . 5, 656 3,493 2,163 5,347 4,470 877 2,127 
British ©olumbia-e eeerwee ecco. 20, 957 9,926 11,031 21,362 18, 613 2,749 5,242 

Total, Canada, June, 1958...... 155, 754 90,769 64, 985 155, 695 136, 704 18,991 41, 950 

Total, Canada, May, 1958..... 165, 075 106, 847 58, 228 172, 006 150, 893 alle WIR: 41,891 

Total, Canada, June, 1957...... 86,419 49,768 36, 651 89,141 68, 227 20,914 23,525 


SS ee ee ee ee eee ee 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 27,125. 


} In addition, 27,523 revised claims were disposed of. Of there, 2,000 were special requests not granted and 1,124 
were appeals by claimants. There were 4,134 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Beginning of the Month of: Total Employed Claimants 
ee ee UY een ar Use ATE cer So ciaisy acs a ysroievs cys e ciceiens clon #\a.0.4,08 eaalo xed 4,064, 400 3,513, 300 551, 100 
SNA ek Ce Te eee oO As nrcrh eee nt i vcs «wie asaves oivrune 4,107,000 3,384, 700 722,300 
ASSN st SadBGdadheoe bShGaS Ste ATO Gh a ee ee ee 4,205, 000 3,345, 400 859, 600 
MEG DY ssa5 cen SHORES ORS Gdg Tae EE eee ae ee 4,216,000 3,346, 700 869, 300 
INSOLE TAA 36 G6 CBRE Ba ae BOO Bs Oo oe een oe ee re 4,208, 000 3,373, 500 834, 500 
RAMU ALY CEPR ee eet eras aakorearoist sl th areal s sieves cause aioe 4, 236, 000 3,491, 800 744, 200 
HOSE] DYNO RLeR OVS Os, BS SEs HEE MOS Oe RSTO co a 4,037,000 3, 633, 700 403, 300 
No eTa Dera ce ctor sis ae eet ee ee dae SU 3,980, 000 3, 712,000 268, 000 
OCTO Der rer eT ee oe en te retina d sata ieee warns Seek 3, 989, 000 3, 762, 500 226, 500 
SCD LEI DEL een mer errrre earn Sons Noe erty 1 ee Tecate 3, 996, 000 3, 787, 300 208, 700 
ANWORTEN cod GcrbaS ska ERED et Oe een Ce een ne ee 3,998, 000 3, 792, 200 205, 800 
TODS 3 eres. 8, 0.0 GUNS OO EOURE SE EE R eeet ae  e re 3, 965, 000 3, 760, 500 204,500 
JRE. o's 5 settocohs Hee Rae Ce ee ee et: Dennen ean 3, 902, 000 3,651, 700 250, 300 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Other 
ae - . Household | Commodi- 

Total Food Shelter Clothing onaracon tiowecel 

Service 

19S IASY CATA Gor books see Ae is 7f IW AD 114.4 109.8 i, 111.5 

1952 ¥ Garey epee yee reins. cc eee ee 116.5 116.8 120.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 

LOD Bay CATA Cie Re witty eee ote 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 

1954—Yeartienincs cc<..'s6 cock eo eee 116.2 2e2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 

LOSD RAN. CAT Repent cet n rates. Aone 116.4 Iie ii 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 

1956 Veartrcrastee s aie oey wea ae 118.1 113.4 [SPAS 108.6 ecu 120.9 

1956——-Decembersaas econo een ae on 120.4 1A aD Joo50 108.6 118.6 122.9 
1957— 

dalysantqe ce cite Tete eee ee 121.9 118.2 toon 108.4 119.6 126.5 

NOS US tress eee somes ee ee 122.6 120.2 IIB} 83 108.2 119.7 126.9 

September ten. eee eee ee 12303 121.9 135.6 108.3 119.8 ieee 

Octobersek cen, Senn 123.4 LA 7 135.9 108.7 120.1 127.4 

INGvemberccn een te eee 123.3 120.2 136.3 109.8 120.5 NDF 

IDSCEM Derren ke me ee JAS}, 1h 118.8 136.7 109.9 120.6 128.4 

1958—-Janiany eee cca ae nts 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 

February). eee ee eee 123).7 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 

IMEAT Ch) time tage gee ee eer 124.3 121.3 iyo 109.5 121.1 129.6 

PA Drie eae. Lee tae 125.2 123.4 137.6 109.8 1213 130.1 

NT ay Ae, ate tera. eames oat Sor eee 125, 1 PATE 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 

June.. 12501 122.7 138.3 109.7 120.6 130E7 

LLY"; SA cor ee etree eae Se 124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 

AUBUSE ste tee sais ee OE Le 125.2 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 


a ee Se a eee eee 


TABLE F-2.-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JULY 1958 
(1949 = 100) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
—e$—=—O—O0O0=$~q0™$@$mm09Dmqom@mSmSamnmaoSS 
Total Other 


House- Commo- 
Food Shelter | Clothing hold dities 














July June July O : 
peration and 

1957 1958 1958 Sarviven 
(@aSteJohn’s Nida pee eee 109.6 112.3 112.7 lie 11375 103.4 108.4 121.9 
Al iaxsee oes le ee eee ene 119.3 122.4 12258 HN5}.8} Leino US} 125.4 131.4 
Seba AO ssagncaooooeoauvenos 122.4 124.9 124.7 Nf 2 134.7 116.7 12153 137.2 
Montrealteecr sane ee eee 122.0 125.2 125.0 125.5 142.6 107.3 118.0 128.7 
Ottawa sete. fo ecu be eee 123.4 125.4 125.4 121.0 145.3 iLL 7 119.0 131.4 
HLOTOULO a a etek ee oe 125.5 128.8 128.4 121.4 153.6 113.4 120.9 134.0 
WVInnI pop eae en ere 120.0 123.3 122.6 120.5 129.9 115.6 117.5 128.5 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 119.3 122),2 121.9 119.5 1212 118.6 123.1 125.8 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 119.1 121.9 121.3 118.2 124.4 114.9 120.7 128.2 
VANCOUVER. anette ot eee 121.7 125.1 124.6 118.8 136.9 113.9 127.5 129.8 


N -B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS JANUAR Y-JULY 1957-1958 (a) 


Preliminary, subject to revision 


a 
































N weber oa and por oe a or Time Loss 
pao Beginning Total Stee toes _in All a a 
During During Beginning Stoppages In Estimated 
Month Month During During Man-Days Working 
Month Month Time 
1958 
WALLET Van eters oxeie:c escrete ei are. wea 23(b) 23 9,364(b) 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
GD RUBE Mereraisiscss sree aieine c's 19 31 6,506 13,921 63, 400 0.07 
INIEIRGLID 5 ats ake Ser RR eee 26 39 13,1738 15,196 132,325 0.14 
PATE ed siclste os hewn chad 23 32 5, 983 11, 964 122,470 0.13 
INES saat ab tetocBee Senate 19 33 6, 165 8, 238 71,620 0.07 
MUINOe tte Passe seis e iawes 6 ve 21 40 3, 229 7,845 106, 435 0.11 
Walvis nt nsie wen vera cnaci. 8 site 26 46 2,089 6,078 84, 330 0.08 
Cumulative Totals...... 157 46, 509 750, 460 0.11 
1957 
January 6 oe CEERI er ae 24(b) 24 7,477(b) 7,477 52, 680 0.06 
HOD UAE Vatiemtenrern slot ss cccrete-s 17 27 5,797 8, 080 49,130 0.05 
IMIERR Ge Siglo ea ae 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
Ot ae 15 31 6,158 8,022 51, 820 0.05 
OOS Sse eee 30 40 14,051 15,393 144,700 0.15 
TR ic 0 cea 22 45 7,519 18,520 221, 850 0.22 
UUIRK dod Stacia en oe eee 12 34 2,481 16,298 237,740 0.24 
Cumulative Totals...... 152 50, 068 829,350 0.12 





————— —SeEEeeE——eEEE—E—E—E EE ee ee eee ee eee ee ee eee 


(a) The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to 
the knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of ommissions 
of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is frequently 
not received until some time after its commencement. 


(b) Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
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SPECIAL BULK 
SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


For 


Only 


$1.00 -..... 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 
WHEN DELIVERED IN BULK TO ONE ADDRESS 





Vv 


This special offer cuts the regular price of a Lasour GazEerrE subscription in 

half. The saving is made possible by the reduction in mailing and handling 

costs that results when the magazines are despatched in bulk. To take 

advantage of this offer, subscribers must place their order through one person 
and accept delivery at one address. 


Vv 


Send remittance by cheque, postal note or money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, % Supervisor of 
Government Publications, Ottawa. 
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CURRENT ccrner te 034 
manpower and labour relations 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH BE 3 TRW 





Current Manpower Situation 


After allowing for average seasonal influences, employment registered a 
moderate decline between July and September, breaking the uneven advance 
that had been maintained since early spring. However, large and sometimes 
irregular changes in both the labour force and employment are likely to 
occur at this time of year, as the result of a sharp drop in harvesting, fishing 
and food-processing operations, the end of vacations, the return to school and 
the upturn in forestry and automobile manufacturing. In addition to the 
usual cross-currents, underlying trends this fall have been further obscured 
by industrial disputes involving (directly or indirectly) upwards of 50,000 
workers. 

The number of persons with jobs in September was estimated to be 
5,888,000, a drop of 137,000 from a month earlier and 51,000 less than last 
year. The decline in the current month was limited to male workers, 80,000 
in agricultural and 57,000 in non-agricultural industries. These changes were 
not very different from the average of the last two years. There was no net 
change in the number of women employed during the month, a moderate decline 
in agriculture offsetting gains elsewhere. Changes in female employment have 
no consistent pattern at this time of year, largely because of irregular shifts 
in the timing of labour requirements of food-processing firms. 

In spite of a decline in the number of persons with jobs, there were more 
people actually working in September than in August. The biggest factor 
here, of course, was a decrease of over 300,000 on vacation. In addition, 
however, the number on temporary layoff (chiefly in automobile manufacturing 
and coal mining) fell from 37,000 to 14,000. On the other hand, moderate 
increases were registered in the number working less than a full week because 
of short time and turnover. 

The number of persons withdrawing from the labour force exceeded the 
drop in employment. Consequently, the number without jobs and seeking 
work fell from 281,000 in August to 271,000 in September. To this decline 
might be added the above-mentioned drop of 23,000 in the number on tem- 
porary layoff. The seeking work figure was 4.4 per cent of the labour force 
this September compared with 3.2 per cent in September 1957. 

The drop in the labour force since mid-summer has been unusually large, 
accentuating the downward trend that has been in progress since spring. In 
the third quarter the labour force was, on the average, just over 1 per cent 
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greater than a year earlier. This com- 
pskripewhen Lieb Salley t. pares with a year-to-year margin of over 
ae meric: 3 per cent during most of last year and 
Total this spring. 
een ak Part of the reason for this progres- 
sive narrowing of the margin over last 
year was a relatively slow population 
growth which, in turn, stems largely 
from the cutback in this year’s immigra- 
With debs tion program. Population growth (14 
years and over) averaged only 17,000 a 
month in the third quarter of 1958, com- 
pared with 27,000 a month in the same 
With Jobs: period last year. 
moa A drop in the proportion of the 
population of working age participating 
in the labour force has also been a factor 
of considerable importance in slowing 
down the growth of the labour force. 
Nese The ratio was 54.0 per cent in September, 
compared with 54.8 per cent a year 
earlier. If the participation rate in Sep- 
tember had been the same as last year, 
there would have been about 90,000 more 
persons in the labour force. There are 
various reasons for the decline in par- 
ticipation rate, one of the more important being the scarcity of job oppor- 
tunities. It is notable that the fall in participation rate is most marked in 
the younger and older age groups. 
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Women's Employment 


Although, as stated above, the number of women with jobs in September 
was unchanged from a month earlier, some 58,000 more women had jobs in 
August this year than a year before. This offset to a considerable extent 
the estimated drop of 80,000 in jobs for men. 


The industries which suffered the greatest loss of jobs had a lower level 
of employment this year for both men and women, and in fact the loss of 
jobs for women was in some industries greater, percentagewise, than for men. 
However, the industries most, affected—among them manufacturing and con- 
struction—employ a high proportion of men. For this reason even a con- 
siderably smaller proportional drop in male employment resulted in a much 
greater numerical loss. 


The increase in employment for both sexes is in industries in which women 
are well established, particularly service and trade. A larger number of both 
men and women are now employed in these industries than was the case a 
year ago. 

Agriculture is the big exception to the general rule that the drop in jobs 
in an industry has affected both sexes. That industry was by far the greatest 
factor in the year-to-year change in the employment situation. Agriculture 
alone accounted for more than half of the net increase in jobs for women. On 
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the other hand, more than three-quarters of the net drop in men’s employment 
could be attributed to agriculture. The agricultural industry contributed more 
than twice as much as did manufacturing to the total drop in number of jobs 
for men. 


The employment situation was less favourable than a year ago for men 
of all ages, but teen-agers were hardest hit. Of the women, teen-agers were 
the only group with a slight drop in percentage employed in August 1958 
as compared with a year ago. 


Employment Trends in Agriculture 


The agricultural labour force showed a further decrease this year, con- 
tinuing the long-term decline of the postwar period. In the first seven months 
of 1958 the average number of workers attached to farming was estimated to 
be 713,000, which was some 24,000 fewer than in the same period last year. The 
decrease would have been even greater but for the fact that female workers in 
agriculture increased by some 11,000 from 1957 to 1958. This increase can be 
attributed largely to the fact that a greater number of women on farms were 
doing farm work this year in order to fill the gap left by the movement of 
farm owners and their sons to non-agricultural occupations. The total male 
labour force in agriculture declined by some 35,000 since last year. This drop 
was distributed among own account workers, self-employed and unpaid family 
workers; the number of male paid workers in agriculture increased slightly. 


Almost 70 per cent of the female labour force in agriculture are unpaid 
family workers. This female group was entirely responsible for the expansion 
which occurred this year, a sharp reversal of the postwar trend. Paid family 
workers showed virtually no change over the year. This category has held 
fairly constant throughout the postwar period. 


EMPLOYMENT IN AGRICULTURE 
1946-1958 


a = z ss a ERS : 


WV Qe 


SS 


EMPLOYERS SN ~~ 
<< S 
< 


1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 


*1958 Estimate. 
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As might be expected, the occupational distribution of male and female 
farm workers differs quite markedly. Unpaid workers constitute almost 70 
per cent of farm employment for females but less than 20 per cent for males. 
For females, this group declined in relative importance during the past 10 
years, from 87 per cent to 70 per cent, while it showed virtually no propor- 
tionate change for males. 

More than half of the male work force in agriculture is self-employed. 
This group declined sharply in both relative and absolute terms during the 
postwar period. In the summer of 1958 the number classified as self-employed 
was almost 200,000 lower than a decade earlier. The number of paid workers 
in this group declined about 30,000 during the 10 year period 1948 to 1958. 
Unpaid family workers showed a slightly greater absolute decline (42,000) 
though in relative terms the decrease for this group was not as sharp. 

The regional distribution of the agricultural labour force differs little 
from last year. The largest group was in the Prairie region, which accounted 
for about 40 per cent of the total. The Atlantic and Pacific regions made up 
for 8 per cent and 4 per cent of the total respectively. Ontario and Quebec 
shared about equally in the balance. 

Apart from a slight increase in British Columbia, farm employment was 
lower than last year in all regions. There was a notable drop in the Prairie 
Provinces despite the fact that the female work force increased substantially. 
In fact, virtually all of the increase in female farm employment in Canada 
occurred in this region. In August, the number of female workers in agriculture 
in the Prairie region was estimated to be 18,000 higher than in 1957. This 
drop was more than offset, however, by a drop of 35,000 in the number of male 
workers in agriculture. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS 





























Labour Surplus* SNE Labour Shortage* 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
Oct. 1, (POck 1 | Octh1, jl Oct, HH Oct. aw tose 1." | Gem mm Onten 
1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 
Metropolitan nee aeeeEe ne Entanee —— 1 6 3 6 8 — pat 
Major Industrial............... — 1 21 11 5 14 — we 
Major Agricultural............. — oo 1 2 i 12 —_ os 
MUN OT Sapeayottioeeree cee ice 1 — 25 10 32 48 os = 
Total 1 2 53 26 56 | (an 


Norte:—One area (Kitimat B.C.) was added to the survey this month. Halifax, N.S8., (formerly a major industrial 
area) is now classed as a metropolitan area. 


* See inside back cover. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of October 10, 1958: subjeet to revision) 





Percentage Change 

















nee From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower— ada 
Total civilian labour force (a).................| Sept. 20 6,159,000.) » = 2.3 ot ries 
Mocalpetsons; Wich JODSeac.seey ss... s0-:+-.| Sept. 20 5,888,000 | — 2.3 ei!) 
At work 35 hours or more............. ..| Sept. 20 5,137,000 | + 1.5 =o We nt 
At work less than 35 hours................| Sept. 20 561, 000 +22.8 + 15.4 
With jobs but not at work................| Sept. 20 190,000 | —62.7 — 8.2 
With jobs but on short time.............. Sept. 20 53,000 | -+17.8 + 43.2 
With jobs but laid off full week...........| Sept. 20 14,000 | —62.2 — 17.7 

Persons without jobs and seeking work....... Sept. 20 271,000 — 3.6 + 37.6 

Persons with jobs in agriculture. Ha: chars ti mepua LU. 774, 000 —10.8 — 4.5 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture......... Sept. 20 5, 114, 000 — 0.8 — 0.3 

Focal sate eWOrkCrsew.n .qutrace si. cecas cet Sept. 20 4,707,000 | — 1.2 + 0.1 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

ENA NIC eee, Poe et et ries hehe ee Sept. 18 33,900 | —15.5 + 30.4 

oe es | Sept.ci8 98,0000 =5.4~ | p-, 41.6 

GURY Sa Sek CS ee eee Sept. 18 118,700 — 8.8 + 11.4 

Par eee eat ei sk Sh hae mee oe weiss Sept. 18 34, 700 — 1.7 + 42.8 

PAC VLGHE PE EIIIAIS  fordincae an Dhak h cleat e. et Dept. 18 41,800 —13.8 + 40.3 

Tnaec el Gaeera Voy es ak ee Sept. 18 327,100 — 8.6 + 27.8 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

AOS fa SR eRe CR ee ee ee eee Sept. 1 294, 587 — 2, + 41.1 
Amount of benefit payments..................] August $19,491, 443 —27.3 + 49.6 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... August 1 121.8) = 0:4 — 4.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)......| August 1 117 — 0.3 — 5.4 
MNO Cet tl ORCC fore oi oe aie Gen ee eae 3 1st. 6 mos. 67, 744 - — 62.9(c) 

Destined to the labour force................ ist. 6 mos. 35, 742 — — 65.8(c) 

Conciliation Services (ex. Quebec) 
Number of cases.in progress..............0.-. August 766 — — 
Number olsworkers Involyeds......2.6. 25. 2+.-- August 191,080 = — 
Strikes and Lockouts 
No mOnSUR Osi 4. Rei Mina stare as cvatts September 56 — — 0.5(ce) 
No. of workers involved.....................] September 46, 944 — + 27.3(c) 
NOmOL Cave OSGMae Geet. k te Beck res oboe. fe es September 496, 780 _ + 24.5(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... Aug. 1 $70.75 | + 6.1 + 3.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).............. Aug. 1 $1.66 — 0.5 + 3.4 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... Aug. 1 40.4) — 0.3 — 0.3 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.).............. Aug. 1 $66.98 — 0.7 + 3.1 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ Sept. 1 125.6 + 0.3 + 1.9 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....| Aug. I 128.3 — 1.2 + 1.0 
Total labour income................ $000,000. | August 1,346 + 0.7 + 0.8 
Industrial Production 4 
Total (average, 1935-39 = 100)... .1. = =. August 281.0} + 0.7 — 2.0 
DVie Map hA@ILP IN eos uksrdis oon oe we es  exepstabuiawihes August Di la tal ize > eal 

ont a lec meme re eens se als ee ctaleyagl August SAL ee! — 1.0 — 3.3 

igns(yUtaptesi sees c nck © ek na ety afm ege ide August 255.4 + 4.3 = wal od 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained OU) 
See also inside back cover, April issue of 





a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Labour Gazette. 
(b) See inside back cover. 


(c) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of cur 


same period previous year. 





from Labour Force, 


rent year with total for 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


The number of major agreements affected by bargaining activity declined 
further in October to 74 agreements covering 386,900 workers. Conciliation 
activity has also declined slightly from last month’s figure. The number of 
agreements reached between September 15 and October 15 was ten, covering 
39,000 workers. All but one of these agreements have been through conciliation 
proceedings. They include agreements in the coal mining, paper and con- 
struction industries. 

As a part of the survey and analysis work in collective agreements carried 
out by the Economics and Research Branch, it has proved practicable to keep 
abreast, with a minimum of time lag, of approximately 1,000 representative 
agreements. Of these, 223 have been revised and received in the Branch. The 
table below shows the distribution of wage increases reported under these 
223 agreements. Of these 223 agreements, 57 per cent were signed for periods 
of one year or less, and 41 per cent for periods ranging from more than one 
year but less than three. About 16 per cent of the agreements signed for one 
year or less made no provisions for wage increases, while the figure for all 
agreements reviewed was 9 per cent. 


DISTRIBUTION OF WAGE INCREASES PROVIDED BY 2923 AGREEMENTS 
SIGNED IN 1958 


Term of Agreement 


Total Amount of More than 1 
increase—cents but less than 
per hour 1 year or less 3 years 3 years or more Total 

1-4.9 11 2 ~— 13 
5-9.9 55 20 ] 76 
10-14.9 24 23 — 47 
15-19.9 12 Hyg — PAE) 
20-24.9 1 T3 3 iy 
25 and over 2 15 3 20 
No Change 20 1 — 21 
Total 125 91 7 226 
% of Agreements examined 57 41 2 100 


Bargaining Status of Major Agreements Reviewed, October 15, 1958 


N = negotiating C = conciliation P/C = post conciliation A = arbitration W/S = work 
stoppage. Brackets indicate information not confirmed 











Status 
Company and Location Union Sept. 15 Oct. 15 

Abitibi Power, Ontario, °.*:......./....) Carpenters — C 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Iroquois Falls.. ... 4 paper mill unions C C 
Algoma Steel, Sault Ste. Marie........... Steelworkers C C 
Anglo Canadian Pulp & Paper, Quebec..... 2 paper mill unions C A 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls .... 4 paper mill unions C C 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls .. . . Woodworkers N o 
Associated Clothing, Manitoba, Toronto. .. Clothing Workers — N 
Avromsireratt.,Malfont0 (ae ee Machinists N N 
Bowaters Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook... .. 4 paper mill unions C C 
CBG, (Canada aie 2) sat ak NABET (Broadcasting) C C 
Canadian Car Co., Montreal............. Railway Carmen N N 
Canadian Gottone) a oem coe Ain ea Textile Workers N N 
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Company and Location 


Canadian Vickers, Montreal.... 

Canadian Vickers, Montreal. . Baa 
Canadian Westinghouse, Hamilton........ 
Canadair, Malton.. RRA, 
Chrysler Corp. a Windsor. . Reta Shae 
CrhWaC PL OLONUO.ONLATION. 2 e202 6.6 cen ss 
Consolidated Paper, Quebec... 

Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon.. 

Dominion Textiles, Quebec..... 

Dominion Textiles, Montreal............. 
Pepe Hady, Hull and’ Ottawa..:...6. 0... 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines... Sere 
erarvOLGl COL sONUBTIO. 6. cee ee 
General Motors, ’ Ontario. . ita bh: 
General Steel Wares, Ont. and Que. ae 
Halifax Construction Assn., Halifax....... 
Halifax Shipyards, ial (aie) he bia). 
Hollinger Consolidated, Timmins......... 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Cornwall..... 
Imperial Tobacco, P.Q.. 

International Nickel Co. , Port Colborne . 
International Nickel Co., nae 

Lake Carriers Assn., Great Lakes. . 

Marine Industries, Sorel.. 
Massey-Harris-Ferguson, Ontario. . : 
Master Plumbers Assn., Edmonton....... 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher 

LOMO UIE OMe elma syiesier la a le/n ested wok ces, aoe 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield............ 
Motor Transport Ind. Rel. Bureau, 

TS LESAN aha dor ts tae See Te ee 
Motor Transport Ind. Rel. Bureau, Toronto 
ee eee Lumberman’s Assn., Northern 
Okanagan Fed. Shippers, Okanagan. . 
Ontario Hydro Commission—Toronto..... 
Orenda Engines Ltd., Malton............ 
olymemeorpeoaltia= cas. 52. ccul ees 
PR ICOROLOn BOUC IEC. fateh Meas va beans ooh 
Provincial Govt. Saskatchewan... 


roy meine Creams pork 0. Es @lect ofeus eet: 
froval: Pork llotel, Loronto... 6 i.c sn ee 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan Falls . 
S. sieere? Lumberman’s Assn., Southern 
Lett ee seen oe a 
Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton........... 
Sudbury Builders’ Exchange, Sudbury .. 
Toronto Builders Exchange, Toronto ..... 
perdugking Assn. Montréal... oi. 52.65.6003 


Union 





Various craft unions 
Syndicate (CCCL) 
United Electric Wkrs. 
Machinists 
Automobile Workers 
Municipal Employees 
2 paper mill unions 
Syndicate (CCCL) 
Syndicate (CCCL) 
Syndicate (CCCL) 

3 paper mill unions 
Mine, Mill Workers 
Automobile Workers 
Automobile Workers 
Steelworkers 
Carpenters and Joiners 
Marine Workers 
Steelworkers 

2 paper mill unions 
Tobacco Workers 
Mine, Mill Workers 
Mine, Mill Workers 
Seafarers 

Syndicate (CCCL) 
Automobile Workers 
Plumbers 


Mine Workers 
UTW (Textile Wkrs.) 


Teamsters 
Teamsters 


Woodworkers 
Fruit Workers 
N.U.P.S.E. 
Machinists 
Oil, Chemical Wkrs 
Syndicate (CCCL) 
Sask. Civil Service 
Association 
Railway Engineers 
Hotel Employees 
Syndicate (CCCL) 


Woodworkers 
Steelworkers 
Hodearriers 
Carpenters 
Teamsters 


7 AQ tA 2 Oe 


e 


Zaraza we OOAOI2ZO IO GO 


ZaarZaaa|azz 
(op) 
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Status 
Sept. 15 Oct. 15 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE OCTOBER 15, 1958 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 
September 1, 1958 to November 30, 1958 


Agreements Workers 


In Negotiations and Terminating in Period 74 386,900 
Bargaining carried over from August 61 347,700 
Terminating in period Sept. 1-Nov. 30 13 39,200 


Settlements Achieved Sept. 15 to Oct. 15 10 16,400 


Negotiations Continuing at Oct. 15 63 365,250 
Bargaining in progress 26 93,500 
Conciliation in progress 24 108,150 
Post conciliation 129,650 


9,940 
5,250 


Arbitration 


3 

Work stoppage 4 24,000 
6 
5 


CONCILIATION SERVICES IN CANADA 


ma——— 195 oe 195 
NUMBER OF CASES ual Y NUMBER OF WORKERS 


(in thousands) 
1000 400 p— ee 
800 
700 





300 | 
250 
500 200 f 
150 
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WORK STOPPAGES ARISING FROM INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


NUMBER OF CASES orate LET ———— 1958 NUMBER OF WORKERS 
(in thousands) 
60 30 — 





50 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Employment decreased seasonally in 
the Atlantic region during September and 
students and other short-term workers 
withdrew from the labour force. At Sep- ae Sie Ath 
tember 20 the number of persons with : = 
jobs was estimated to be 508,000, some 
9,000 fewer than in the previous month 
and 21,000 fewer than a year earlier. . 
Coal mining production continued at = 
a reduced level as staggered layoffs 
were still taking place at the Sydney saath Sob 
Mines. Pulpwood logging in Newfound- 
land showed a further decline, reaching eect ae ae 
a much lower level than last year. ilps Dee eal 
Total manufacturing employment chang- ae 
ed very little during the month; in- PE MARD oC RTO TT 
creased hirings were reported in a 
number of steel plants but these gains 
were largely offset by a layoff of about 100 workers at the Saint John Ship- 
yards. 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC 


— =m = 1957 1958 




















Persons 
550,000 — With Jobs 
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bee 
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The low point in economic activity appears to have been reached in 
the Atlantic region early in the year. Persons with jobs (adjusted for seasonal 
variations) increased more than 2 per cent from March to August, reversing 
the downward trend which began in July 1957. The increase made up for 
only part of the earlier losses, however, so that the number of persons with 
jobs in September was still substantially lower than last year. The level of 
unemployment has been consistently higher than in 1957. 


While the declining trend in business activity was arrested early in the 
year, it is still not clear whether the forces responsible for the recession 
have altered enough to bring about a period of sustained expansion. The 
pattern so far has been one of adjustment, with relatively small production 
and employment gains. Most economic indicators of the region have shown 
no appreciable improvements in recent months and this trend 1s likely to 
persist for the next few months. Inventories of pulpwood are still excessive. 
Some manufacturing plants have also been hampered by excessive stocks. The 
increase in new orders for manufactured goods has been largely confined to 
the steel industry. Two rail orders for export will keep the DOSCO steel 
plant’s rail mill working at capacity for at least three months. 

An upturn in construction activity would have a strengthening influence 
on the economy of the region. Some revival of activity can be expected in 
this sector since contracts for all types of construction have been slightly 
higher this summer than in the same period last year. The higher value of 
contracts has not as yet been reflected in an upturn of employment, because 
many of the jobs scheduled to begin earlier in the year were delayed. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—OCTOBER 1, 1958. 


























































UBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABO 
: LABOUR LABOUR BALANCE SHORTAGE 
— SURPLUS SURPLUS 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Hamilton Calgary 
Montreal Penaote 
uebec—Levis alifax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS STOENSta - eel (Linea ora 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Vancouver-New Toronto 
Westminster Winnipeg 
Mission City 
—-> WINDSOR 
Brantford Guelph 
orner Brook Kingston 
—>CORNWALL Kitchener 
Farnham-Granby —}LONDON 
Ft. William- Timmins-Kirkland 
Pt. Arthur Lake 
Joliette 
Lac St. Jean 
oncton 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS TNE ee 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 Peninsula 
per cent or more in non-agri- —>OSHAWA 
cultural activity) Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sudbury 
—»SYDNEY 
Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 
Thetford Mines- Barrie 
Megantic-St.Georges Brandon 
Charlottetown 
—>CHATHAM 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL Lethbridge 
AREAS Nowth Battleford 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 Panes Albee 
| per cent or more in agriculture) Red Deer 
Regina 
Riviére du Loup 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
Sorel Beauharnois Bathurst 
BRIDGEWATER <— Belleville-Trenton 
Campbellton Bracebridge 
—}>CENTRAL VANCOU- Brampton 
VER ISLAND Cranbrook 
Chilliwack Dauphin 
Dawson Creek Drumheller 
Drummondville Edmundston 
Fredericton Galt 
aspé Goderich 
GRAND FALLS <— Kamloops 
Lindsay Kentville 
Newcastle itimat 
wen Sound Lachute- 
PEMBROKE <— Ste. Therese 
Prince George Listowel 
MINOR AREAS eaaeate Bea < Medicine Hat 
- uebec INort ore ontmagny 
(labour force 10,C00-25,000) Rimoaski North Bay 
STE. AGATHE- Okanagan Valley 
ST. JEROME <— Portage La Prairie 
t. Jean St. Hyacinthe 
—->ST. STEPHEN St. Thomas 
Sault Ste. Marie Simcoe 
Valleyfield Stratford 
Victoriaville Summerside 
Woodstock, N.B. Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock- 
Ingersoll 
Yarmouth 





—-»The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified du 
moved. For explanation of classification system, see inside back cover, 
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ring the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


Six of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during September, three 
from substantial surplus to the moderate surplus category and three from 
balance to the moderate surplus category. At October 1, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus 13 (7); 
in balance 8 (14). 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. The 
dispute at the St. John’s waterfront was settled during the month but port 
activity remained slack. Temporary layoffs were reported in construction 
owing to the fact that the waterfront dispute resulted in a shortage of building 
materials. 


New Glasgow (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Rehiring at the Eastern Car Company boosted manufacturing employment 
during the month. Total manufacturing employment was still substantially 
lower than last year, however, owing to reduced orders for freight cars from 
the railways. 


Sydney (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
Staggered shutdowns continued in coal mining but employment was somewhat 
higher than in the previous month. Scheduled cutbacks in coal production were 
reported to have concluded at most of the mines by the end of the month. 
Grand Falls and Bridgewater (minor) were reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. 

St. Stephen (minor) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 


QUEBEC 


Employment declined more than 
seasonally in the Quebec region during 
September. The decline was in part 
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some 45,000 lower than the previous 
month and 14,000 less than a year before. 
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Despite the drop in the number of per- Peo ens 
sons with jobs, the number actually at 1,450,000 oc 
work increased from 1,558,000 to 1,591,- |, sco =~ y . =a 

000 during the month, as workers re- 1,300,000 ———T 

turned from vacations. The level of 

unemployment was substantially lower Re he a 


than in August as the labour force 
showed a greater contraction than em- 
ployment. The construction industry, particularly housebuilding, was very 
active during the month. Forestry employment increased sharply in accord- 
ance with the usual seasonal pattern, though operations were at a somewhat 
lower level than last year. 
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An upturn in economic activity occurred in this region early in the spring 
but full recovery appears to be still some distance away. Some of the basic 
weaknesses which accounted for the downturn last year are still in evidence, 
so that business activity in general continues to be fairly sluggish. There 
has been little recovery, for example, in world demand for commodities such 
as base metals, wood products and paper products which figured prominently 
in the earlier boom. There has been some strengthening in the domestic market 
for a fairly wide range of products but as yet production and employment 
gains have been rather modest. 

The low point in employment (apart from seasonal) was reached in this 
region in March. Since then, the trend has been erratic, although the gains 
have been quite substantial. Persons with jobs, on a seasonally adjusted basis, 
increased by 4.5 per cent between March and June, making up for most of 
the loss that occurred in the preceding nine months. Employment edged down- 
wards again during the past three months, however, as a result of temporary 
layoffs in various parts of manufacturing. 

In September, the number of persons with jobs was estimated to be 14,000 
lower than a year ago. Unemployment was much higher than a year before 
but the year-to-year difference narrowed noticeably since early in the summer 
owing to a slowing down in the growth of the labour force during recent 
months. For the first seven months of 1958 the labour force showed an 
average year-to-year increase of 65,000. In September the difference amounted 
to only 20,000. 

At October 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 19 (11); in 
balance, 4 (13). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Total industrial employment 
was about 3 per cent lower than a year ago. Manufacturing accounted for most 
of this decline. Employment was sharply lower than last year in railway rolling 
stock and the electrical apparatus and supplies industries. 


Quebee-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment in Quebec 
was down slightly from a year ago owing to weaknesses in certain parts of 
manufacturing. Construction employment continued at a somewhat higher 
level than last year. 


Ste. Agathe-St, Jerome (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario declined seasonally during September. As a 
result, most of the temporary farm help and many other seasonal workers 
withdrew from the labour force. The number of persons with jobs at Septem- 
ber 25 was estimated to be 2,181,000, about the same as a year before but 
a drop of 39,000 from the previous month. Agriculture accounted for about 
60 per cent of the month-to-month decline. Unemployment showed little 
change during the month and the year-to-year increase was the smallest 
since the beginning of this year. As a result of labour-management disputes 
in Toronto, Sudbury and Hamilton, more than 40,000 workers were tem- 
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porarily out of work by the end of 
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Economic conditions in the region 
showed some signs of improvement. Con- 
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Some improvement appears to be 1,850,000 
taking place in manufacturing. The 
motor vehicle industry made a promising 
start on the production of 1959 models, 
although output was curtailed in the second half of the month by strikes 
of automobile workers in the U.S. which interrupted the flow of indispensable 
parts from that country. Increased activity was reported in a number of iron 
and steel products firms; in others, steel shortages caused temporary layoffs, 
the largest of which occurred at a Toronto farm implement plant. Apart 
from this, activity in the farm implements industry continued at a high level. 
The home appliance industry is stepping up production. 

The region’s weak spots continued to be textiles (except clothing), railway 
rolling stock manufacturing, and forestry. Lack of orders caused two major 
textile plants at Hamilton to discontinue operations and a third to reduce staff 
drastically. Employment in the railway rolling stock producing industry, 
which has been steadily declining since 1957, reached a new low with the 
layoff of about 500 workers for an indefinite period. Forestry employment 
showed no change during the month and remained substantially lower than 
a year ago. 

Six of the 34 labour market areas in the region were reclassified during 
the month, all but one to categories denoting less unemployment. At October 1, 
the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
substantial surplus, 0 (2); in moderate surplus, 13 (6); in balance, 21 (26). 
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Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas where classification unchanged: Hamilton (Group 2). 
The Stelco strike dominated the labour market picture but caused only a 
moderate rise in unemployment. Two major textile plants are ceasing opera- 
tions because of lack of orders, and a third plant drastically reduced its staff; 
about 700 textile workers were affected. Another 500 employees were laid 
off from the railway rolling stock plant. Ottawa-Hull (Group 3). Employment 
conditions continued to improve in most industries. Construction workers had 
to be brought in from other areas to meet the demand. Toronto (Group 3). 
The demand for labour from most manufacturing industries showed a notice- 
able increase. The iron and steel products industry reported considerably 
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increased activity, notably in the manufacturing of machinery for the con- 
struction industry. Construction suffered a severe setback as a result of 
the labour-management dispute. 

Windsor (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group I to Group 2, chiefly 
as a result of the resumption of work by the motor vehicle industry. 

Major Industrial Areas reclassified from Group | to Group 2: Cornwall: 
The reclassification was due mainly to increased construction activity. 
Oshawa: Resumption of motor vehicle production resulted in reclassification. 


London (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3; the 
reclassification was due mainly to improvement in seasonal industries, par- 
ticularly food processing. 

Chatham (major agricultural) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3, 
due mainly to agriculture and food processing. Pembroke (minor) was reclas- 
sified from Group 3 to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 
Employment in the Prairie region 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — PRAIRIE declined seasonally during the month. 
== iF ted, Persons with jobs at September 20 


were estimated at 1,047,000, a decrease 
of some 33,000 from mid-August and 
5,000 from the year earlier. The drop 
in employment over the month was 
accompanied by a similar decline in the 
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for all of the decrease in employment. 
Non-agricultural employment showed a 
slight gain in a month when it usually 
declines. 

Effects of the economic recession 
during 1958 were less noticeable in the 
Prairie region than in other regions in Canada. Employment (seasonally 
adjusted) dropped 4 per cent from the peak in 1957 to the trough in January 
1958. Since January employment improved and was higher than a year 
earlier in most months. 


The increase in industrial activity was largely due to an upturn in 
construction and to the steady expansion in the trade, finance and service 
industries. Construction employment was about 8 per cent lower in January 
than in the same month of the previous year but since March it has been higher 
than a year ago. Residential construction, which showed unusual strength 
in the last quarter of 1957, continued its upward trend in 1958. From J anuary 
to July, new housing starts were 51 per cent higher than for the same period 
last year and, at the end of July, the number under construction was more 
than 40 per cent higher than a year ago. Non-residential construction showed 
strength from June on, noticeably in the business and engineering sectors; 
industrial construction was, however, markedly lower than last year. 
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Manufacturing employment has been, on the average, about 3 per cent 
lower than last year, although the gap has narrowed in recent months. The 
main weaknesses were aircraft parts factories, railway shops and iron and 
steel plants. On the other hand, food and beverages and printing industries 
showed further gains. 

Steady expansion in the trade, finance and service industries continued; 
the combined employment in these industries was, on the average, some 3 
per cent higher this year than last year. These industries account for about 
one-third of the total non-farm employment. 

The transportation industry showed lower employment, averaging 4 per 
cent less during the eight-month period this year than last; smaller coal, ore 
and grain shipments were contributing factors. Employment in coal mines, 
especially in Alberta, declined substantially as production dropped by one- 
fifth during the eight-month period. In the oil industry also, there were staff 
reductions owing to export difficulties. 

At October 1, the classification of the 20 labour market areas was the 


same as.a month earlier (last year’s figures in brackets): in moderate surplus, 
2 (0); in balance, 18 (20). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Total 
industrial employment in August was at or only slightly below the year-earlier 
level in all three areas. The largest gains over the year have been in residential 
building activity. In September, unemployment showed a small increase in 
Calgary contrasted by slight declines in Edmonton and Winnipeg. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Employ- 
ment declined in this area during the month whereas it usually imcreases at 
this time. Reduction in logging activities was one of the main reasons for 
the decline in employment; work force reductions, which began in August, 
continued in September. Logging employment during the three weeks of the 
month was, on the average, more than 30 per cent lower than in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. There were further staff reductions at Canadian Car 
and Foundry and at Port Arthur shipbuilding plants as current contracts 
neared completion. 


PACIFIC 


Employment dropped by about 11,000 to 522,000 in September, a slightly 
smaller decline than usual for this time of the year. The gap between this 
year and last year narrowed and at mid-September was only 9,000 below 
that of a year ago. Unemployment fell moderately during the month but 
remained considerably higher than a year earlier. 

The basic demand for labour, which has been improving slightly for some 
months, was given a further boost by improved logging weather and the 
settlement of two major industrial disputes. One of these, in the construction 
industry, had been in progress for four months and was largely responsible 
for the fact that employment in the industry was down by one-third from 
last year, in spite of a two-thirds increase in the number of new houses 
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started. The strike settlement was fol- 
PAO FORCE LENDS CARA lowed by a brisk demand for construc- 
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seasonal decline in employment. 
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With Jobs: creased in September, particularly on 


Non—Agriculture 


peed haa eae Vancouver Island. Some summer logging 
ante r ie camps were not reopened, however, ow- 
pee Ta ing to the short time left in the season. 
| Increased activity in construction 
and logging was reflected in related 
manufacturing industries, notably steel 
fabrication, woodworking and sheet metal firms. Weaknesses in some parts of 
manufacturing persisted, however. Shipbuilding employment continued to 
decline as government defence orders neared completion. Employment in 
the iron and steel products group as a whole was sharply lower than last year 
in spite of the beneficial effects of the recovery in construction and logging. 
In non-ferrous metal production employment was about 15 per cent lower 
than last year. 

Mining employment in August was 20 per cent lower than a year earlier. 
There was little apparent change in September although a further reduction in 
some operations was expected as a result of recent reductions on the export 
of lead and zine to the United States, 

Unemployment declined moderately in the region, a particularly sharp 
drop occurring in Central Vancouver Island as logging camps were reopened. 
The classification of 11 labour market areas! was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in moderate surplus 6 (2) ; in balance 5 (9). 
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Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employ- 
ment in all major industries except sawmilling was down in August from a 
year earlier. During September the back-to-work movement in construction 
and logging caused a moderate reduction in unemployment. A season of high 
earnings for fishermen and cannery staffs came to a close. The sockeye salmon 
pack amounted to a new record of more than a million cases, and is reported 
to be already sold, leaving no carry-over to create difficulties next year. 


Central Vancouver Island (minor) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 
2. The lifting of fire-season restrictions allowed thousands to return to work 
in logging and construction. Unemployment dropped to its lowest level in 
10 months. 


Prince Rupert (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Unem- 
ployment increased seasonally at the end of the fishing season. Logging and 
sawmilling at interior points were retarded by wet weather. 


—_——_. 


1One area (Kitimat, B.C.) was added to the survey this month. 
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Housing Important Source 
Of Jobs, Minister Says 


Housing was of great importance not only 
in providing homes for Canadians but also 
in providing jobs, particularly during the 
winter, Labour Minister Starr said in an 
address September 8 marking the opening 
of National Home Week. 

Speaking to the Home Builders’ Associa- 
tion of Ottawa, Mr. Starr stressed the 
necessity of carrying much of the home- 
building industry’s activity over into the 
winter months. 


Employment for 375,000 


The 1958 program in Canada, he said, 
would provide employment directly or 
indirectly for 375,000 men. He noted that 
“the estimated labour content for a new 
home was six months work for two men 
on site and three men off site,’ or, im 
another way, “three months work for four 
men on site and six off”. 

It was also estimated, the Minister said, 
that a family moving into a new home 
spent $1,500 for furnishings and other equip- 
ment. “Again more work,” he added. 

The Government’s home-building target 
for the year was 150,000 units, Mr. Starr 
pointed out. By the end of July, 88,000 
units had been started—an increase of 43 
per cent from the comparable period last 
year. Completions by July 31 totalled 
67,000 as against 59,000 at the same date 
in 1957. The number of completed but 
unsold homes was lower than last year. 

Concerning the Government’s contribu- 
tion towards an increase in home construc- 
tion, Mr. Starr said that loans through 
Central Mortgage and Housing had totalled 
$386 million in the 12 months “since the 
original lending program was announced”. 

This new spending power had _ been 
“reflected in a greatly increased activity 
among the banks and lending institutions,” 
he stated. 

Government spending, the Minister said, 
was being aimed at lower-income homes, 
and this had “liberated a segment of the 
housing market that had been relatively 
stagnant”. 

Recommendations on housing put forward 
at the Winter Employment Conference, held 
in Ottawa last July, were being considered 
by the Government, the Minister said. 


July Housing Starts Up 
13 Per Cent over 1957 


Housing starts rose 13 per cent in July 
to 15,300 units from 13,512 a year earlier, 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
Completions rose almost 11 per cent to 
9660 units from 8,710. Units in various 
stages of construction at July 31 increased 
more than 28 per cent to 92,169 from 71,827 
a year ago. 

During the first seven months of this 
year, starts and completions of new dwelling 
units reached postwar peaks, exceeding the 
previous high reached in 1956. 

Starts in the January-July period this 
year numbered 88,177, compared with 62,359 
in the same period of 1957; completions 
numbered 67,968 compared with 59,145. 

According to the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, non-farm housing starts totalled 
111,000 in July of this year. The decline 
of 4,000 units from June was less than 
usual, and the July 1958 total exceeded the 
1957 figure by 13,000 units, or nearly 14 
per cent. 


Canada Will Inerease 
Aid to Colombo Plan 


Speaking to delegates to the Common- 
wealth Conference on Trade and Economic 
Affairs in Montreal last month, Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker said that Canada will 
substantially increase its economic aid to 
underdeveloped countries. 

Other sources indicated that the increase 
might be as much as 50 per cent. In the 
eight years that the Colombo Plan has 
existed, Canada has contributed $200,000,000. 
It was believed that Canada’s contribution 
increase would be contingent upon in- 
creased contributions to the plan from 
other Commonwealth countries. 


1,000th Trainee Arrives 
The 1,000th Colombo Plan trainee to re- 
ceive technical training in Canada, Moham- 
med Saeed, of Pakistan, arrived in Ottawa 
September 29. A graduate in mechanical 
engineering, he will spend about six months 
in Canada studying design, construction and 

operation of gas transmission lines. 
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Two Union Groups Urge 
Abolition of Moonlighting 


The practice of “moonlighting” was con- 
demned and its abolition recommended by 
two different labour groups at separate 
meetings during the past month. 

The 125-member Canada Council of the 
United Automobile Workers (CLC), meeting 
at Port Elgin, Ont., unanimously approved 
a resolution condemning moonlighting. 

“This is one area where a union can 
legitimately co-operate with management,” 
a UAW spokesman said. “Any worker hold- 
ing two jobs ought to be made to choose 
which one he wants to keep”. 

At the monthly meeting of the Fort 
William-Port Arthur and District Labour 
Council a resolution was passed urging that 
affiliates of the Council be circularized, 
urging them to curb “moonlighting” among 
their members as a means of spreading 
available work among more people. 

The Council also called for a meeting 
with Unemployment Insurance Commission 
officials at the local level to see if a program 
could be drawn up to deal effectively with 
the “moonlighting” problem. 


Coal Mine Labour Shows 
Greatest Cost Increase 


The annual survey of Canadian coal 
mines operating costs and revenues for 
1957 shows that the greatest increases in 
costs were registered by labour, main- 
tenance repairs and supplies and distribu- 
tion. 

Operating costs for the industry as a 
whole increased 56 cents or 8 per cent to a 
total of $7.54 per ton. 

Labour costs per net ton of marketable 
coal produced, for Canada as a whole, made 
up 45.7 per cent of total costs. Maintenance, 
repairs and supplies accounted for 16.1 
per cent of total costs. 


Sales Revenue Drops 


Revenue from coal sales at $7.06 per ton 
was a decrease of 10 cents or 14 per cent. 
The loss on the actual production and sales 
of coal before miscellaneous income and 
stock adjustments amounted to 48 cents 
per ton compared with 18 cents profit in 
the previous year. 

For the year, the industry realized a 
profit of 16 cents per net ton on its com- 
bined underground and stripping opera- 
tions, a decrease of 4 cents per ton from 
the average profit for 1956. 

Total expenditure for the industry as a 
whole for labour and workmen’s compensa- 
tion was $47,145,000, an average of $3.63, 
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an increase of 20 cents, per ton. Mainten- 
ance, repairs and supplies at $1.21 per ton 
increased 16 cents, the total expenditures 
for 1957 being $15,771,000. 


Increases per man-day production were 
reported for four areas, ranging as follows: 
Alberta Mountain, 186 per cent; Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, 9.4 per cent ; 
Alberta Domestic (underground), 4.4 per 
cent. 


Decreases were reported for three areas, 
as follows: Saskatchewan, 6.7 per cent; 
British Columbia and Yukon, 1 per cent; 
Alberta Domestic (stripping), 0.5 per cent. 


The industry as a whole showed a 5.3-per- 
cent increase in per man-day production. 





Farm Cash Income Sets 
Record for Half-Year 


Cash returns to Canadian farmers from 
the sale of farm products were estimated 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at a 
record $1.3 billion in the first six months 
of this year. 


This was about 9 per cent higher than 
the estimate of $1.2 billion for the like 
period in 1957. 


The increase in farm income compared 
with a year earlier can be attributed in 
the main to the sale of live stock and 
animal products; returns from field crops 
were slightly lower. 


Plan Srd Annual Session 
On Man and Industry 


The third annual session of the Round 
Table on Man and Industry, a conference 
arranged by the School of Social Work 
of the University of Toronto, will be held 
November 2 to 7. The second session was 
held last November (L.G., Dec. 1957, 
p. 1326). 

Three major issues will be considered at 
the meeting: community planning and 
organization, community relations and par- 
ticipation, and personal satisfactions. 


In connection with the first, the meeting 
will deal with the adequacy of the agencies 
that determine present and future use of 
land to ensure an appropriate distribution 
of land among industrial, commercial and 
residential users; with the adequacy of 
agencies that determine the supply of and 
demand for housing to ensure a sufficient 
supply of housing, especially for the lower 
groups; and with the adequacy of all 
levels of government to ensure the adapt- 
ability of the Canadian people to the impact 
of industrialization. 


Under “community relations and _ par- 
ticipation” the meeting will discuss whether 
the disappearance of traditional, relatively 
static communities has left a gap in per- 
sonal and community life, and if so, how 
it can be filled. 

Under “personal satisfactions” the session 
will enquire into the inequalities of oppor- 
tunity between the sexes, age groups, 
occupational groups, income groups and 
geographical groups. 


Canadian Credit Unions 
Increase Membership 


Canadian credit unions added 206,440 
new members during 1957, bringing the 
total of 2,200,000, compared with some 
2,000,000 at the end of 1956, according to 
the 1958 Credit Union Yearbook, recently 
released by the Credit Union National 
Association (CUNA). 

Other figures show the same substantial 
growth during 1957, but also reflect a slower 
rate of increase than in preceding years. 

Canada had 4,351 credit unions at year- 
end, compared with 4,275 at the end of 
1956. Total assets of the unions stood at 
$884,412,645 at the end of 1957. 
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Drop Escalator Clause in 


New Brewery Contract 


The former cost-of-living escalator clause 
was dropped from the agreement signed 
last month between the International Union 
of Brewery and Soft Drink Workers and 
Brewers Warehousing Limited to end a 
seven-week strike in the Ontario brewing 
industry. The contract expires December 
ale 1961; 

A compromise was reached on a union 
demand that the beer distributing company 
discontinue the practice of employing 
outside trucking firms to make deliveries 
during busy periods. The company agreed, 
where possible, to hire unmanned trucks 
and call on idled members of the bargaining 
unit to drive them. 

Other terms of the settlement include an 
immediate 6-cent hourly wage increase, a 
further 10 cents effective October 1, 1959, 
and another 12 cents October 1, 1960. 

Employees who have worked at least 25 
weeks in the preceding year will receive 
an additional one week of vacation during 
the winter months, after completing three 
years service, to help stabilize employment 
during the winter layoff period. 

A $5,000 life insurance policy, company 
paid, will be given to all company em- 
ployees, in place of the $3,000 previously 
in effect at most companies. 


Ford-UAW Agreement 
May Set Industry Pattern 


The Ford Motor Company and the 
United Automobile Workers in Detroit on 
September 17 reached agreement on a 
three-year contract, after 98,000 employees 
had been on strike for six hours. It was 
the first agreement in this year’s nego- 
tiations in the United States automobile 
industry. 

The agreement provides for improved sup- 
plementary unemployment benefits, higher 
pensions, severance pay for workers per- 
manently laid off, some improvements in 
other fringe benefits, and an increase of 8 
cents in the base hourly rate of certain 
skilled trades employees. 

The Ford settlement was expected to be 
followed by similar agreements with General 
Motors and Chrysler Corporation, and was 
also expected to give a lead for settlements 
in the automobile industry in Canada, 
where agreements with all three of the large 
manufacturers have expired and negotia- 
tions had been marking time waiting for 
the situation in the United States to become 
clearer. 

The annual improvement factor remains 
at 24 per cent a year, or 6 cents an hour, 
whichever is greater; the cost-of-living 
formula remains as before. 

Improvements in the supplementary 
unemployment benefit plan include the 
following: 

—Benefits will continue to be paid to 
keep take-home pay at 65 per cent of 
regular earnings after the fourth week of 
layoff, instead of being reduced to 60 per 
cent after the fourth week as has been 
the rule. 

—Benefit will be paid to keep take-home 
pay at 65 per cent of regular earnings in 
a, short work week in which an employee’s 
earnings are too high to allow him to 
qualify for state unemployment compen- 
sation. 

Lump sum payments to employees per- 
manently laid off will range from 40 hours 
pay for a person with two years service to 
1,200 hours pay for a person with 30 years 
or more of service. 

Modest increases in retirement benefits 
are provided. For the purpose of computing 
years of credited service, 1,700 hours will 
be taken as constituting a year, instead of 
1,800 hours as previously. 

For the first time in the union’s history, 
members of the United Automobile Workers 
at the “Big Three” plants in the United 
States had been working without a con- 
tract since the end of May, when the 
previous contracts expired. 
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U.S. Unemployment Drops 
To Year’s Lowest Level 


Unemployment in the United States de- 
clined in August to its lowest point since 
January, while employment stood at its 
highest figure for the year after rising for 
six consecutive months, according to esti- 
mates issued jointly by the U.S. Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor. 

Unemployment at mid-August was esti- 
mated at 4,699,000, which was 600,000 less 
than in July but more than 2,000,000 above 
the total of August 1957. The seasonally 
adjusted rate of unemployment, however, 
reached the postwar peak of 7.6 per cent 
of the labour force attained during the 
coal strike in October 1949. This adjusted 
rate has remained fairly constant since 
spring. 

Employment at mid-August was 65,367,- 
000—200,000 higher than in July but still 
1,000,000 below the July 1957 figure. 

The number of persons drawing unem- 
ployment insurance dropped by 86,900 to 
1,958,900 in the week ended September 13, 
the Department of Labor has reported. This 
was the smallest number since last Decem- 
ber. 


Unemployment in Britain, after declining 
between mid-June and mid-July, rose to 
446,000 by mid-August. This figure represents 
2 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with an unemployment figure representing 
1.2 per cent in August 1957. 

At mid-July the unemployed numbered 
412,000; at mid-June, 429,000. 


AFL-CIO Orders Affiliates 
To End Teamster Pacts 


Affiliates of the AFL-CIO have been 
warned to end any mutual aid pacts with 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
in a resolution adopted at the quarterly 
meeting of the AFL-CIO Executive Council. 
Expulsion is presumably the price of refusal. 

The Council’s order does not apply to 
co-operation with the Teamsters at the 
local level. Unionists will not be forbidden 
to observe Teamster picket lines or give 
other co-operation “within the framework 
of traditional union assistance”. 

The constitution of the AFL-CIO states 
that one of the guiding principles of the 
organization is “to protect the labour move- 
ment from any and all corrupt influences” 
and from undermining efforts of all who 
are opposed to basic principles of democracy 
as a way of life, both inside and outside 
of the trade union movement. 
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The constitution also expressly directs 
affiliates of the federation not to recognize 
any organization that has been suspended 
from or expelled from the Federation for 
violation of the constitution. 

There are in existence alliances or agree- 
ments between nine AFL-CIO affiliates and 
the Teamsters. Proposals for agreements 
between the Teamsters and several other 
AFL-CIO affihates are in various stages of 
negotiation. 

Only this summer the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association and the National 
Maritime Union joined the Teamsters in a 
“conference on Transportation Unity” (L.G., 
Aug., p. 844). Joseph Curran, NMU Presi- 
dent, cast the lone dissenting vote on the 
AFL-CIO Council’s resolution. 


Council’s Statement 


The Councils statement says: “This 
Executive Council declares it to be the 
policy of the AFL-CIO that any alliance 
or agreement formal or informal between 
an affiliate of the AFL-CIO and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters be can- 
celled; further, that this above stated 
principle applies to any proposals for new 
alliances or agreements between the corrupt 
leadership of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and any AFL-CIO affiliate.” 





A special convention of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters has been called 
for next February by President James ge 
Hoffa, despite objections by union moni- 
tors who say they will seek a court order 
to block it. 

Mr. Hoffa says the convention is for the 
purpose of getting himself re-elected and 
thereby rid the union of the monitors’ 
Supervision under terms of a court order. 





Steelworkers Convention 
Votes to Expel “Rebels” 


The ninth constitutional biennial con- 
vention of the United Steelworkers, held 
in Atlantic City in September, crushed a 
rebel faction led by a man who polled more 
than half the number of votes obtained 
by President David McDonald in an elec- 
tion in February 1957, 

The convention took steps to bring to 
trial and expel the “traitors,” chief of whom 
was Donald C. Rarick, President Mce- 
Donald’s opponent in the 1957 election. 
Only two of the 3,500 delegates voted 
against the purge. 

The convention served notice that the 
Steelworkers would insist on “substantial” 
improvements in wages, hours, and other 
main contract provisions in its negotiations 
with the steel industry next year. 


President McDonald and other leaders 
warned the delegates that the winning of 
their demands might involve a long strike. 
Spokesmen said that the union was deter- 
mined to obtain a reduction in the present 
basic eight-hour day and 40-hour week. 

The convention unanimously approved an 
investigation into the practicability of 
establishing through collective bargaining 
a complete health plan for union members 
and their families. The industry would be 
asked to pay the entire cost of the scheme, 
estimated at $100,000,000. 

The union pledged full support to 7,500 
of its members then engaged in a strike 
against the Steel Co. of Canada in Hamilton. 

Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour 
for Canada, was one of the speakers at the 
convention. The Minister outlined the 
steps the Government had taken to deal 
with unemployment in general and winter 
unemployment in particular, and the meas- 
ures 1t had taken to mitigate the hardships 
of unemployment on those affected by it. 


Harmful Effects 


He pointed out the harmful effects of 
strikes on employment. A strike in a big, 
basic industry, he said, tended to give rise 
to a “whole series of layoffs...in smaller, 
subsidiary industries, so that you end up 
with a chain reaction in unemployment”. 

“The right to strike is not one which 
can be lightly interfered with,” the Minister 
said. “However, the danger is that recurrent 
crises in the field of essential public opera- 
tions will continue to build pressure for 
more and more government intervention,” 
he warned. 

He urged Management and Labour to 
show more flexibility, more tolerance and 
more regard for mutual interest, rather 
than the things which divide them so that 
they might be able to avoid or minimize 
this danger. 





IUE to Redouble Efforts 
To “Demolish” Rival UE 


A resolution calling for redoubled efforts 
to “demolish” the United Electrical, Radio 
and Machine Workers of America was 
unanimously adopted by the eighth conven- 
tion of the International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio and Machine Workers in 
Philadelphia last month. 

The resolution also called for an all-out 
organizing effort in Canada, the South, the 
Midwest, the West Coast, and Puerto Rico. 

The IUE, now the biggest union in the 
industry, was chartered by the CIO in 
1949, after the United Electrical Workers 
had been expelled from the Congress. The 


membership of UE has dropped from 450,- 
000 in 1949 to about 50,000. The IUE now 
claims 365,000 members. In Canada, UE 
has 24,000 members; the IUE, 16,000. 


A constitutional change on strike pro- 
cedure was adopted by the convention. If 
endorsed by the membership, the constitu- 
tion will be changed to let conference 
boards determine what majority will be 
required to authorize a walkout. At present, 
strikes cannot be called unless approved 
by a vote of delegates representing two- 
thirds of the members employed by a 
company. 

James B. Carey was re-elected President 
and Al Hartnett, Secretary-Treasurer; both 
have held those positions since the union’s 
founding. Mr. Carey’s salary was raised 
$3,000 to $25,500 a year and Mr. Hartnett’s 
$4,000 to $22,500. 


New Bakery Union 
Adopts Constitution 


Provisions of a constitution were approved 
by 300 delegates attending the first con- 
stitutional convention of American Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers International 
Union (AFL-CIO) in Atlantic City last 
month. 


The new union represents 177,000 workers, 
more than half of the membership of the 
old Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union that was expelled from 
the AFL-CIO after its top officers, headed 
by James Cross, had defined a mandate to 
clean up the union. 


The constitution of the new union is 
designed to prevent abuses recently dis- 
closed in some U.S. unions, and provides 
that the 18-member general executive 
board, governing body between conven- 
tions, must always have a majority divorced 
from any financial connection with the 
international. Conventions will be held 
every four years. 

The union will have a paid president, 
secretary-treasurer and five regional vice 
presidents. In addition, each of the union’s 
five regions will elect two general executive 
board members, who will receive no salary 
from the international. 





Printers Will Demand 
30-Hour Work Week: 

At its centennial convention 
Francisco, the International Typographical 
Union called for a 30-hour work week for 
printers. Locals will be instructed to seek 
the shorter hours at bargaining tables. 


in San 
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Newspaper Guild Sets 
Goal of 50,000 Members 


The American Newspaper Guild, whose 
membership now stands at 30,500, at its 
annual convention in San Jose, Cal., set 
itself a goal of 50,000 members and adopted 
a program designed to assure adequate 
defence funds. 

The convention also: 

—Approved an increase from 25 to 30 
cents, effective next January 1, in the 
defence fund portion of the monthly per 
capita payment to the international. 

—Ordered all locals to earmark 5 per 
cent of dues revenues, beginning next year, 
for local defence funds. 

—Applied minimum dues standards to 
all locals. 

—HEndorsed the AFL-CIO Ethical Prac- 
tices Code and adopted constitutional revi- 
sions to meet the letter of the code. 

—Pledged an all-out assault on “right-to- 
work” legislation and voted $10,000 to sup- 
port the drive. 

—Expressed support of recent US. legis- 
lation that rejects the claim by federal 
departments “of blanket authority to restrict 
the public’s right of access to public records 
and documents”, 


UMW Condemns Sale 
Of Ships to Cubans 


A resolution condemning the sale of 
Canadian National Steamships vessels to a 
Cuban firm “to break a strike by Canadian 
seamen” was strongly endorsed by delegates 
to the 27th convention of District 26, 
United Mine Workers of America, held in 
Truro, N.S., in September. 

A resolution urging the convention to 
“take the necessary steps to become affil- 
iated with the Canadian Labour Congress” 
was referred back to the resolutions com- 
mittee, which earlier had recommended 
rejection of the motion. 

The federal Government was asked in 
another resolution to nominate an employee 
representative to the Dominion Coal Board. 

In other resolutions the UMW group 
sought to establish $14 a day as basic pay, 
to replace the $11.54 now prevailing; get 
a 40-hour work week in the coal industry ; 
obtain a three-way pension plan; have 
removed the over-40 employment ban ; get 
payment for eight statutory holidays instead 
of four, and longer vacations-with-pay 
periods. 

In an address to the delegates, Rey. 
Andrew Hogan of St. Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity urged establishment of a vocational 
training school in the Cape Breton area, 
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and warned in his remarks that Labour 
should be on guard against increasing pro- 
paganda to the effect that Labour is to 
blame for the current recession. 





AFL-CIO Signs Agreement 
With Organizers’ Union 


The AFL-CIO has reached an agreement 
with the union of its organizers, the Field 
Representatives Federation. 

The agreement provides for pay raises 
from $130 to $140 per week, retroactive to 
July 7; a union shop, severance pay of one 
week’s salary for each year of service, 
and other improvements. However, nothing 
is provided for 100 organizers who were 
discharged last January (L.G., Feb., p. 165), 
except a nominal agreement to review dis- 
charges on the request of workers. 

Another provision of the agreement is 
that the final step in settling any disputes 
over interpreting the contract will be a 
binding decision by two members of the 
AFL-CIO Executive Council appointed by 
President George Meany. 

John Collins was elected President of the 
union; Leon De Broux, Vice President; and 
Robert Graham, Secretary-Treasurer. 





Gross National Product 
Shows Moderate Gain 


The value of Canada’s total output of 
goods and services, after seasonal adjust- 
ment, showed a moderate gain between the 
first and second quarters of 1958, following 
the weakness that had developed earlier, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 


In value terms, production of goods and 
services in the non-farm sector rose by 
about 1 per cent. It is estimated that the 
greater part of this value increase reflects 
a further rise in final product prices, so 
that the volume of output showed little 
change. 

During the first six months of 1958 wages 
and salaries amounted to $16.1 biliion com- 
pared with $15.7 billion in the same period 
in 1957, an increase of 2.7 per cent. Cor- 
poration profits before taxes in the same 
period totalled $2.3 billion, a decrease of 
14.8 per cent from the total of $2.7 billion 
during the same six-month period of 1957. 





The number of unemployed in Britain 
rose 30,000 between August 11 and Sep- 
tember 15 to 476,000, the highest since 
May 1952. The figure represented 2.2 per 
cent of the working population; a year 
earlier, 1.2 per cent were unemployed. 


CBRE Changes Name 
On 50th Anniversary 


Criticism of the federal Government’s 
“hold-the-line” policy. on wages, a three- 
point expansion program, an increase in 
union dues for its members and affiliation 
of the CCF Party and the Canadian Labour 
Congress were major subjects dealt with at 
the 50th anniversary convention of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, held 
in Vancouver in September. 

A change in the name of the union to 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers was ap- 
proved by the more than 400 delegates. 

CBRE President William J. Smith said 
that the country’s present labour troubles 
are largely due to the wage policies urged 
by the Government. He noted that the 
Government asserts that it takes the same 
tough line with business that it takes with 
Labour, but he disputed that claim. 


“Meaningless Claim”’ 


This is a meaningless claim, he con- 
tended, since the Government does have at 
its disposal a means of obstructing Labour— 
the conciliation process—while in the vast 
majority of industries it has nothing what- 
ever to say about prices. 

“What sounds fair and equal in theory,” 
said Mr. Smith, “is in practice a completely 
one-sided affair.” 

Mr. Smith felt that the only discernible 
effect of the policy “has been a worsening 
of labour-management relations to the point 
where there is now more serious labour 
trouble than at any time since the war.” 

The delegates approved a_ three-point 
program of expansion providing for: 

—Ageressive organizing in the road trans- 
port field previously dominated by the 
Teamsters’ union; 

—Creation of a “home” for thousands 
of members of national and local unions 
of general workers; 

—A campaign to enrol 
groups of general workers. 


The convention voted to increase dues to 
$3 per month from the present $2, primarily 
to finance the planned expansion of the 
organization beyond the transport field. 

A. BR. Mosher, first President of the 
CBRE and now an Honorary President of 
the CLC, called on all trade unionists to 
support the CCF-CLC political alignment. 
He believed it was time that Labour took 
a hand in politics, since in the past it has 
been a case of Labour going to the polls 
to “vote for representatives of Manage- 
ment to go to Parliament to make the 
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rules under which labour-management nego- 
tiations are carried on”, 

Considering unemployment in the coun- 
try, the convention expressed fear over the 
effects of automation on industry, and 
urged the federal Government to fight it 
on all fronts. 

Addressing the convention, CLC Presi- 
dent Claude Jodoin stated that the union 
movement will fight for its rights come 
what may. He noted that while Canadian 
Labour was ready to co-operate ' inter- 
nationally, ‘“‘we do not need any outsiders 
to tell organized labour what it has to do”. 

Donald MacDonald, CLC  Secretary- 
Treasurer, told the convention that anti- 
labour forces are at work in Canada and 
that there was no room for complacency 
in this regard. 

Labour Minister Starr cautioned Labour 
and Management to hold down industrial 
disputes, so as not to add to Canada’s 
unemployment. “When we are on the high 
road to economic recovery it is no time 
for reckless driving by either side,” he said. 

Mr. Starr told the delegates he believes 
“we have worked our way out of the worst 
of the slump and are on our way back”, 

He thought unemployment in Canada 
this winter might be as bad as last but, 
he assured the convention, “every measure 
will be taken to deal with the situation as 
it develops”. 

William J. Smith was unanimously re- 
elected President. Elroy Robson was 
re-elected Vice President over contenders 
Alex Porter of Toronto and Bob Smeal of 
Victoria, B.C. Don Secord was unanimously 
re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


Canadian AGMA Members 
Join with Actors Equity 


Canadian members of American Guild 
of Musical Artists, an affiliate of Associated 
Actors and Artists of America (AFL-CIO- 
CLC), have merged with Actors Equity 
Association (AFL-CIO) following a year 
of negotiations. 

The merger brings Equity strength in 
Canada to 800 members. Affected are the 
National Ballet and the Opera Festival 
Association of Toronto. 

The merger means one less union card 
for performers to carry and one less set 
of dues and initiation fees to pay. 


During July, 1,611 accident claims were 
received from persons in the employ of the 
federal Government, compared with 1,427 
for July 1957, the Government Employees 
Compensation Branch has announced. 
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Urges Government Body 
To Deal with Automation 


A national plan and a special government 
commission to deal with automation was 
recommended last month by a Montreal 
lawyer, Philip Cutler, in an address to the 
40th annual meeting of the Canadian Bar 
Association. 

Automation will soon be revolutionizing 
the Canadian way of life, he said. 

“Only a comprehensive plan worked out 
by representatives of management and 
labour, sitting with government and public 
bodies, can make automation work for 
society,” he suggested. 

While automation brings with it the 
possibility of strife, hardship and uncer- 
tainty, dislocation, over-abundance and 
want, it also “has all the ingredients for 
a life of plenty, increased production, in- 
creased services and greater leisure,” he 
said. 


May Commodity Imports 
f2.5 Per Cent Below Peake 


Canada’s commodity imports in May 
were valued at $485,100,000, a decline of 
12.5 per cent from the all-time high for 
any month, $554,100,000, recorded in May 
last year, the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics reported last month. 


Total for the January-May period was 
$2,123,700,000, down 13.6 per cent from last 
year’s five-month peak of $2,450,600,000. 


Among major commodities there were 
lower values in May and the five months 
for industrial machinery, pipes, tubes and 
fittings, rolling-mill products, cotton and 
wool products, rubber products and coal, 
but increased values for fruits and aircraft 
and parts. 


Values were lower in the month but 
higher in the cumulative period for vege- 
tables, sugar and products, and paper. 


Immigration in Ist Half 
Down Sharply from 1957 


Immigration to Canada showed a marked 
decline for the first six months of this year: 
67,744 new arrivals compared with 182,416 
for the same period in 1957. 

However, during the second quarter of 
1958, a total of 46,501 immigrants entered 
Canada, an increase of 25,258 over the 
total during the year’s first three months, 
according to the Department of Citizenship 
and Immigration. 

There was a sharp year-to-year drop in 
the number of immigrants from most coun- 
tries. Immigrants from the United States 
increased in the six-month period to 4,700 
from 4,532. 

Of the 67,744 immigrants who arrived 
in the first six months this Vear d50,442 
were destined to the labour force; the 
occupational group of 10,806 of the new- 
comers was “manufacturing, mechanical 
and construction”; of 5,952, Service; of 
5,011, labourer; of 4,107, clerical; of 3,544, 
professional; of 3,076, agricultural; and of 
1,289 commercial. 


Gain Dental Insurance 


in Collective Bargaining 


Non-profit dental insurance for its mem- 
bers has been obtained through collective 
bargaining with Helena Rubinstein Inc., 
by a New York local of the Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers International Union. 

Coverage will become effective November 
1 through Group Health Dental Insurance, 
Inc., first non-profit dental plan in the 
United States. The plan provides that 
members may use their own dentist. Bene- 
fits are comprehensive and include the most 
frequently needed dental services. 

The local’s president said the agreement 
heralds a trend of collective bargaining for 
dental benefits to complete the health 
package. 





Items of Labour Interest in House of Commons 


August 25—Majority report of federal 
concilation board in dispute between 
Canada’s major railways and their non- 
operating employees has been accepted by 
unions, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of 
Labour reports. 

In the dispute between the British 
Columbia Shipping Federation and the 1,500 
members of the International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union, a federal 
conciliation officer was appointed on March 
25; when he was unable to settle the dispute 
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a board was formed on April 15; its 
majority report was presented on July 25 
and was rejected, Mr. Starr stated. The 
Government was still trying to effect a 
settlement. 

Official report covering recommendations 
made to the Government at the National 
Winter Employment Conference would be 
available to the Government in a few days 
so that it could be studied carefully, the 
Minister of Labour announced. 


Second reading, including partial clause- 
by-clause discussion, given Bill C-55, to be 
known in short form as the Broadcast Act. 
Purpose of the Bill is to establish an 
independent board of broadcast governors 
to regulate broadcasting in Canada and 
provide for continuance of the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. 


August 26—Clause-by-clause discussion 
of Bill C-55 completed. The Bill was given 
third reading and passed. 


August 28—Lower-cost homes will be 
available through new plans prepared by 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, 
the Minister of Public Works announces. 
The homes, if built in remote, sparsely 
populated areas, will cost about $5,000; if 
built in small centres, about $8,000. 

Final approval given Bill C-56, to author- 
ize construction of a bridge across Lubec 
Channel between the State of Maine and 
the province of New Brunswick. 


August 29—Time required to review sug- 
gestions for amendments of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
will be a governing factor in deciding when 
amending legislation will be introduced in 
the House, the Minister of Labour asserts. 
He noted that three national organizations 
had not yet submitted recommendations for 
amendments: Canadian Labour Congress, 
Railway Association and Canadian Con- 
struction Association. 

Proposed Bill of Rights would be given 
first reading during the current session of 
Parliament and would then be carried over 
to the next session before final action was 
taken on it, the Prime Minister suggested. 
All parties agreed to this procedure. 


September 1—Labour Day marked by 
tributes to Labour from House leaders of 
all parties. 

Saskatchewan River Dam Project agree- 
ment, following lengthy discussion, given 
unanimous all-party approval. The agree- 
ment was signed July 25, the Prime Minister 
advised, in introducing the resolution and 
requesting its approval. 

September 2—Unemployment imsurance 
benefits are not available to persons con- 
cerned with a work stoppage arising out of 
a labour dispute, the Minister of Labour 
asserts. “...Whether a stoppage of work 
arising from a labour dispute is legal or 
illegal has no bearing on the payment of 
unemployment insurance. No consideration 
whatsoever is given to the merits or 
demerits of the matter in dispute...” 


Second reading given Bill C-51, designed 
to prevent “dumping” by providing author- 
ity to value imported goods at a price that 
includes a reasonable profit. 


September 3—WNo federal funds were paid 
to the province of Quebec on behalf of 
unemployable persons last year, since the 
province has not yet signed an agreement 
with the federal Government under the 
Unemployment Assistance Act. 

Government housing loans to small build- 
ers, In certain cases, to be increased from 
25 to 50 as a means of combatting unem- 
ployment this winter, Minister of Public 
Works announces. A builder must have 
used his first 25 loans, however, before 
obtaining further loans. If a builder has 
used 10 of his original 25 loans, he may 
obtain only 25 loans—not 40. But if a 
builder has used his first 25, he is now 
eligible for 25 more. The Minister hoped 
the plan would allow for 160,000 housing 
starts in 1958. 


September 4—Expenditures for advertis- 
ing to encourage winter employment will 
be on a per capita proportion of population 
in each region of the country, the Minister 
of Labour tells Commons. 

Summary in French of the proceedings 
at the National Winter Employment Con- 
ference, held in Ottawa July 14 and 15, 
will be made available, the Mi£nister of 
Labour says. 

Mediation in dispute between the West 
Coast Steamships and the Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union and two other unions in- 
volved is being carried out by Eric Taylor, 
Labour Minister Starr reports. Matters in 
dispute have been reduced to four. In the 
matter of the longshoremen’s strike, pen- 
sions were the chief issue, the Minister 
asserted, and he hoped that discussions on 
it would soon be resumed. 

September 5—Bill of Rights to assure 
Canadians recognition and protection of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, 
introduced in the House by Prime Minister, 
given first reading and, with approval of 
all parties, placed on the Order Paper for 
consideration at the next session. 

Bill No. C-51, designed to eliminate 
dumping of foreign goods in Canada, given 
second reading after lengthy debate. During 
the debate the Prime Minister drew atten- 
tion to favourable comments on the Bill 
made by leading officials of the textile 
unions and the United Automobile Workers. 
Bill given third reading and passed. 


September 6—First session of 24th Par- 
liament brought to close. 
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Technological Change in the 


Household Appliance Industry 


Continued trend towards mechanization, greater volume of production 
from individual plants seem probable, states newly published third 
report produced by research program on training of skilled manpower 


A continued trend towards mechanization 
in the household appliance industry and 
a greater volume of production from 
individual plants in the industry seem 
probable, it is stated in a report on tech- 
nological changes and skilled manpower in 
that industry just published by the Depart- 
ment of Labour. 


The report*, the third in the series being 
produced under the Department’s Research 
Program on the Training of Skilled Man- 
power, was prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch. The first two reports 
were: No. 1, Progress Report (summarized 
in the Lasour Gazerts, Aug. 1957, p. 940) 
and No. 2, Technological Changes and 
Skilled Manpower: Electrical and Elec- 
tronics Industry, Heavy Machinery Indus- 
try (L.G., Nov. 1957, p. 1281). 


The latest report is based on field work 
by Prof. William Bruce of McGill Univer- 
sity and Prof. Jacques St. Laurent of Laval 
University. 

The many different kinds of technological 
change proceed at different rates in dif- 
ferent plants, largely because of the differing 
economic positions of the firms concerned, 
the report points out. The most important 
changes tend to be introduced by firms with 
a large volume of sales and access to large 
reserves of capital. 


The other main conclusions of the study 
are: 


—In recent years, while the physical 
volume of production has been increasing, 
the number of production workers employed 
by the plants included in the present survey 
has been decreasing. Output per employee 
has been increasing as a result of tech- 
nological changes. 


—Few employees have been laid off as a 
direct result of technological changes. How- 
ever, when layoffs occur during periods of 
business recession, it seems possible that 
they may be due in part to earlier techno- 
logical changes, rather than due entirely to 
market conditions. 





*Technological Changes and Skilled M anpower: 
Summary Report on the H ousehold Appliance 
Industry. 
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—Employers in most cases have planned 
the introduction of technological changes 
in such a way as to minimize the displace- 
ment of employees. It is desirable to con- 
tinue this policy, and to provide for the 
retraining of displaced employees when this 
is required to fit them for other jobs. 

—The proportion of manpower employed 
in direct production tends to be reduced 
by technological change, relatively to the 
proportion employed in such functions as 
engineering, quality control, maintenance, 
and tool-making. These latter functions 
require a much higher percentage of skilled 
and highly skilled manpower than direct 
production. The relative demand for skilled 
and highly skilled manpower is therefore 
increasing. 

—In such functions as maintenance, the 
level of skill required is rising, chiefly 
because of the need for more theoretical 
knowledge of such subjects as electronics, 
hydraulics, or metallurgy. 

—The volume of engineering work done 
in Canadian plants is increasing, in spite 
of the widespread use of imported designs. 


—The mechanization of office work has 
been proceeding perhaps still more rapidly 
than that of production. However, this 
has been accompanied by a rapid increase 
in the volume of office work, and in the 
variety of data required by management, 
and the rapidity with which it is processed. 
Total office employment has been increas- 
ing in the plants surveyed, unlike produc- 
tion employment. 


—In several fields, including engineering, 
maintenance, quality control, office work, 
and others, there is an increasing demand 
for workers trained to higher levels than 
in the past. There is especially a demand 
for more intensive training in such abstract 
fields as mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
metallurgy, electronics, or hydraulics. This 
fact is important in the planning of future 
vocational training. 


The household appliance industry was 
chosen for study, the report says, first 
because it is a highly mechanized mass- 
production industry in which technological 
improvements are likely to occur frequently, 


and secondly because the volume of produc- 
tion is “reasonably measurable” because it 
consists of a few products produced in 
large numbers. Nine leading plants in the 
industry in Ontario and Quebec were visited 
(more than 90 per cent of the industry is 
situated in these two provinces). 


Changes in Production and Employment 


Statistics for six of the nine plants 
included in the survey show that during 
the years 1949 to 1957, while there was on 
the whole a substantial upward trend in 
production, the number of workers em- 
ployed decreased slightly. The number of 
supervisory and office employees, however, 
rose during this period from 22 per cent 
of total employment in 1949-51 to 32 per 
cent in 1955-57, though this increase was 
not quite enough to counterbalance the 
drop in the number of production workers. 


Types of Technological Change and Effects 


The report mentions four main types of 
technological change: the introduction of 
new products or more complicated products, 
changes in production processes, changes 
in materials, and changes in organization 
within the plant. 

Changes in production methods usually 
require the investment of capital. The 
rapidity of these changes varies from one 
plant to another, depending on the firm’s 
ability to finance the changes, as well as 
other economic factors. 

Changes in the kind of materials used, 
such as the use of plastics instead of 
metals, may lead to a saving of labour in 
production. The introduction of improved 
machines may have the same result. Such 
machines usually require fewer operators 
for a given volume of output. The opera- 
tors may not require more skill than those 
of the old machines, but they may have 
more responsibility. 

Since the more highly automatic machines 
are likely to turn out a more uniform 
product the work of inspection may be 
reduced. However, the inspectors who 
remain may need to have more skill. 


Displacement of Manpower 


The survey uncovered a considerable 
number of examples of the displacement 
of workers by technological change in the 
nine plants visited. The total effect of 
such changes on employment during the 
nine-year period covered is shown in one 
of the tables in the report. 

“Tt is impossible”, the report notes, “when 


employment decreases substantially, as it 
did, for example, between 1953 and 1954, 


to estimate how much of the decrease is 
due to technological changes and how much 
to a decline in sales... Moreover, the diffi- 
culty of distinguishing technological unem- 
ployment from cyclical unemployment may 
be increased by a lag in the manpower 
effects of technological change.” 


It is also pointed out that technological 
changes in a plant in one industry may 
have effects on employment, either favour- 
able or unfavourable, in other industries 
or in other plants in the same industry. 


As to the effects on the workers directly 
displaced by technological changes, the 
report says: “However, a gradual reduction 
in the number of jobs available in a plant, 
due to technological progress, does not 
necessarily result in heavy layoffs. The 
normal turnover of employees may be great 
enough to enable this reduction to be made 
merely by not hiring replacements for those 
who leave, without any actual layoffs of 
employees. This means, of course, that 
some people who would under former con- 
ditions have obtained jobs in this particular 
plant are now no longer able to do so. 
The impact of displacement is thus passed 
on from the actual employees of the plant 
to this anonymous group outside, which 
may consist of young people entering the 
labour force, of those currently unemployed 
from other causes, or of older people or 
others who are marginal members of the 
labour force. 


“These people who are indirectly affected 
by displacement will not feel the impact at 
all, if the economy is growing and employ- 
ment in general is expanding rapidly. At 
such a time, the impact of displacement 
may be dissipated without perceptibly 
affecting anybody. In actual fact, during 
the last decade, the rapid growth of the 
Canadian economy has both encouraged 
technological change and made its effects 
easier to absorb.” 


Demand for Different Types of Manpower 


“One broad result of technological changes 
appears to be a decrease in the demand 
for manpower for direct production pro- 
cesses—machine operators, for example— 
relatively to the demand for indirect plant 
labour, i.e., workers in maintenance, the 
toolroom, engineering. Such a trend is 
likely to mean a relative increase in the 
demand for skilled workers...” 


One of the tables in the report shows 
that while only 2 per cent of production 
workers in eight plants surveyed were 
classed as highly skilled and 11 per cent 
as skilled, 19 per cent of maintenance 
workers were highly skilled and 48 per cent 
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skilled, and among toolroom workers 40 
per cent were highly skilled and 50 per 
cent skilled. 

Regarding the effect of technological 
changes on the degree of skill required of 
production workers the report says: 

Do technological changes result in changes 
in the type of worker required on the pro- 
duction line? Do the new, more complex 
machines require more highly skilled opera- 
tors? In this respect the effects are varied. 
Examples can be found in which the new 
process requires a higher level of skill than 
the old. On the other hand, it is stated by 
some managers that the average level of skill 
required of production workers is decreasing 
as processes become more automatic. 

It appears dangerous to generalize on this 
point. However, whether or not a higher 
level of skill is required, the demands on the 
worker may increase in other ways. The 
hewer processes of production have a higher 
output per hour, and the rhythm is usually 
less fllexible. Each worker supervises an 
increased quantity of equipment. The cost 
of a single mistake is therefore likely to 
be greatly increased. The worker may there- 
fore be required to show greater alertness 
and a greater sense of responsibility. 


With regard to the effect of progress on 
the demand for professional engineers, 
although the report mentions certain con- 
flicting tendencies, it states: 


In comparison with some other industries, 
relatively few graduate engineers are em- 
ployed in the household appliance industry... 
However, as a_ result of technological 
advances and of some of the other trends 
which have been mentioned, it seems probable 
that requirements for engineering personnel 
will increase in the industry more rapidly 
than the total number of employees. This 


means an increasing demand, not only for 
engineers, but also for highly skilled engi- 
neering assistants, for draftsmen, and for 
various other types of highly trained man- 
power, such as model makers or process 
planners. 

The report adds that the level of skill 
required of maintenance workers is rising 
because of the increasing complexity of 
equipment. In addition to electricians there 
is now a demand for electronic technicians. 
In addition to plumbers and steamfitters, 
men are required who understand hydraulic 
and pneumatic systems. Maintenance 
welders must be able to deal with a greater 
variety of metals and with new techniques. 


It seems likely, according to the report, 
that changes in the industry are bringing 
about an increase in the proportion of total 
plant labour employed in toolrooms, of 
which, as already mentioned, about 90 
per cent was found to be skilled or highly 
skilled. 


“There appears to be a gradual tendency 
towards the employment of somewhat fewer 
but somewhat mere skilled inspectors, for 
a given level of output,” the survey found. 


The introduction of electrically-controlled 
calculating and other machinery into plant 
offices has resulted in only small reductions, 
and sometimes no reduction, in office staff, 
the report states. However, “without the 
machines... there would probably have 
been a much greater increase in employ- 
ment for office workers, but the work would 
have been done less efficiently.” 





1958 Research Grants Announced 


Four universities receive grants under Labour Department-University 
Research Program for studies in labour-management relations field by 
faculty members or graduates, bringing to 33 number of grants made 


Research grants to four Canadian univer- 
sities have been authorized under the 
Labour Department-University Research 
Program. Such grants, for research in the 
field of labour-management relations, are 
made by the Department of Labour each 
Spring under the joint research program 
with the country’s universities. 

The four universities that received grants 
this year were: McGill University, Uni- 
versity of Ottawa, University of British 
Columbia, and University of Alberta. 

The projects approved under the pro- 
gram, which were proposed by members of 
the staff or graduate students of the four 
universities, and the persons who will under- 
take them, are: 
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1. A study of the effect of techno- 
logical change on union-management rela- 
tions (with reference to the dieselization of 
the Canadian railways), by T. D. Williams, 
graduate student, McGill University. 


2. A study on labour-management rela- 
tions in metal mining industries of the 
Noranda area, by Prof. Jean Mehling of 
the Faculty of Social, Economic and Poli- 
tical Sciences, University of Ottawa. 


3. A study of arbitration in the settle- 
ment of disputes between teachers’ organiza- 
tions and school boards in British Columbia, 
by R. K. Davies, graduate student at the 
University of British Columbia. 


4. A study of labour arbitration in 
British Columbia, by J. S. Dietrich, law 


student at the University of British 
Columbia. 
An additional grant has also been 


approved for the completion of a study 
undertaken last summer on the experience 
with the supervised strike vote in Alberta 
and British Columbia, by Prof. F. R. Anton 
of the Economics Department, University 
of Alberta. 

The five grants authorized this year 
bring to 33 the number of studies that 
have been supported under the program. 
To date, 17 studies have been completed 
and forwarded to the joint Labour Depart- 
ment-University Research Committee, on 
whose recommendations the grants are paid. 

The studies for which grants were 
authorized in 1956 were listed in the July 
1956 Lasour GAZETTE, page 834. The studies 
for which grants were authorized in 1957 
were: 

“The Juridical Extension of Collective 
Agreements in the Quebec Building Indus- 
try,’ by the Rev. Gerard Hebert, SJ., 
McGill University. 

“Labour Relations in the Canadian Basic 
Steel Industry,” by A. M. Kruger, Univer- 
sity of Toronto. 

“The Supervised Strike Vote in Alberta 
end British Columbia,’ by Prof. F. R. 
Anton, University of Alberta. 

Studies for which grants were author- 
ized during the period 1951 to 1953 inclusive 


and for the years 1954 and 1955 were 
respectively listed in the April 1954 (page 
540) and in the July 1956 (page 834) 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 

Several studies supported by the program 
have been published as books: 

R. C. Pratt and 8. J. Frankel, Municipal 
Labour Relations in Canada, Industrial 
Relations Centre, McGill University, 1954, 
87 pp. 

H. A. Logan, State Intervention and 
Assistance wm Collective Bargaining, Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1956, 176 pp. 

uA. Ww. R. Carrothers, The Labour Injunc- 
tion mm British Columbia, CCH (Canadian) 
Limited, 1956, 176 pp. 

C. H. Curtis, Labour Arbitration Pro- 
cedures, Department of Industrial Rela- 
tions, Queen’s University, 1957, 90 pp. 

M. Bouchard, Théorie du salaire et con- 
ventions collectives, Faculté des sciences 
sociales, économiques et politiques, Univer- 
sité de Montréal, 1957, 329 pp. 

Summaries of the first four books have 
been published in the Lasour Gazertn; 
1954, p. 1274; 1956, p. 1289 and p. 1502; 
1957, p. 540. A summary of the fifth book 
will appear in a later issue. 


Also, a volume edited by Prof. H. D. 
Woods of McGill, composed of five of the 
studies dealing with the settlement of 
industrial disputes in various industries, is 
now in the process of publication. 





The demand for construction workers 
appeared to be increasing in most areas 
of Canada at the beginning of last month, 
according to the monthly employment sum- 
maries prepared by the regional offices of 
the National Employment Service. 

There were shortages of skilled con- 
struction workers in the Quebec, Ontario 
and Prairie regions and a shortage appeared 
to be developing in the Atlantic region. 
In the Pacific region, however, large sur- 
pluses of such workers were available. 

In Quebec these shortages, as_ before, 
were being overcome by the transfer of 
workers from surplus areas. 

In the Maritimes, work on highways was 
employing a large number of construction 
workers but the use of heavy machinery 
was reported to be cutting into the need 
for manpower. 

The Pacific region reported that all em- 
ployment offices there had a labour surplus, 
with a broad range of skills and occupa- 
tions, and that any demand could be met 
without difficulty. 


Employment in manufacturing was gener- 
ally good, except in the Atlantic and 
Pacific regions. 

In Nova Scotia’s steel manufacturing and 
transportation equipment manufacturing 
employment had dropped, and in Vancouver 
machine shops and engineering establish- 
ments were operating below usual capacity. 
Sheet metal shops in British Columbia were 
still affected by labour disputes in the 
construction industry and, as a result, a 
large number of experienced tradesmen 
remained unemployed. 

Domestics, waitresses, cooks, nurses and 
qualified stenographers were in short supply 
across the country. Laundry and dry clean- 
ing employees were needed in all regions 
except the Atlantic, and experienced book- 
keepers were needed in the Halifax area. 

Most regions indicated an unfavourable 
job situation for youths. The Quebec 
region reported a 50-per-cent drop in job 
vacancies for youths, and in Ontario, unem- 
ployment was thought to have encouraged 
many young persons to return to school. 
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McGill University’s 10th Annual 


Industrial Relations Conference 


On general theme, ‘Labour Relations—Retrospect and Prospect,” five 
speakers discuss major issues in union-management relations, legal 
problems of arbitration, and labour relations in the past and future 


“Labour Relations Trends—Retrospect 
and Prospect” formed the theme of the 
10th industrial relations conference at 
McGill University September 11 and 12. 
The conference, which marked the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the Univer- 
sity’s Industrial Relations Centre, was 
attended by some 215 delegates representing 
business concerns, labour organizations, em- 
ployers’ organizations, other universities, 
and federal, provincial and municipal gov- 
ernments. 

The conference was addressed by six 
speakers. They, and the titles of their 
addresses, were: Prof. H. D. Woods, Direc- 
tor of the Industrial Relations Centre, 
“Major Issues in Union-Management Rela- 
tions” (paper prepared in collaboration with 
Adam Bromke, Department of Economics 
and Political Science, McGill) ; Bora Laskin, 
Professor of Law at the University of 
Toronto, “Some Legal Problems of Arbi- 
tration”; William J. Smith, National Presi- 
dent, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees and Other Transport Workers, 
“Retrospect and Prospect in Labour Rela- 
tions’; and Edward Benson, Industrial 
Relations Manager, Consolidated Mining 
and Smelting Company, “Business and 
Labour Relations, Past and Future”. 

Frederick Harbison, Director of the 
Industrial Relations Section and Professor 
of Economics, Princeton University, was 
the speaker at the conference dinner. He 
spoke on “Industrial Relations in the United 
States—Past and Future”. 

Robert Cox, Chief of the Special Research 
and Reports Division of the International 
Labour Office, who acted as chairman at 
the panel discussion that closed the con- 
ference, spoke briefly on “Some Interna- 
tional Aspects of Labour Relations”. 

The panel consisted of the principal 
speakers at the conference, with the excep- 
tion of Prof. Harbison, who was unable 
to remain for the discussion. William 
Smith also left early without taking part. 


Prof. H.D. Woods 


State intervention, with its provision for 
certification of bargaining units and its 
compulsion on the parties to bargain in 
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good faith with the object of reaching 
agreement in a written contract, may have 
introduced elements of rigidity that create 
new problems in labour relations, said Prof. 
H. D. Woods, Director of the Industrial 
Relations Centre, in the opening address 
of the conference. He was presenting a 
paper prepared in conjunction with Adam 
Bromke, research assistant in the Centre. 

He mentioned the following “elements of 
rigidity”: 

—The establishment of a bargaining unit 
is accompanied by a series of vested 
interests in the status quo; but changes in 
the economy may call for alteration of the 
unit. 

—Minority rights may be injured by the 
establishment of a monopoly right to bar- 
gain collectively. 

—The elimination by law of the organiza- 
tional strike may play into the hands of 
an anti-union employer, and delay or pre- 
vent collective bargaining from taking place. 

—The legal compulsion to arrive at a 
written contract has diverted attention from 
more flexible methods of adjustment and 
“encouraged excessive legalism in labour 
relations. It appears to have discouraged 
initiative in working out experiments in 
joint machinery and tended to pour all col- 
lective bargaining into a common mould.” 

Prof. Woods said that “the contract con- 
cept of the agreement has had a great deal 
to do with the introduction of the annual 
crisis and had probably encouraged the par- 
ties to adopt a military as well as a militant 
attitude towards industrial relations.” 

Most labour relations acts, the speaker 
said, provide for compulsory intervention 
in the settlement of disputes that arise 
during the life of an agreement; but this 
has not been entirely successful in pre- 
venting strikes and lockouts during that 
period. A quarter of the strikes that 
occurred in Canada during 1956 had taken 
place during the life of an agreement, in 
spite of legal prohibitions and “no-strike 
or lockout” clauses. Although these strikes 
accounted for only 4 per cent of the workers 
involved in strikes during the year and 
5 per cent of the time lost, they did show 
a considerable degree of failure. 


Although during a 40-year period strike 
activity had been high in times of inflation, 
there is no evidence that in the long run 
strikes are becoming more numerous or 
more severe, the speaker said. “On the 
whole,” he added, “strikes as a factor in 
labour relations are declining.” 

The new feature of the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act of 
1948, compared with the 1907 Act, was the 
adoption of positive measures to ensure 
that employees were able to organize to 
bargain collectively with their employer. 
The new Act “carried forward into public 
peacetime labour policy the measures which 
were developed in the wartime emergency,” 
the speaker pointed out. 

“The major objective of the Labour 
Relations Boards is to eliminate recognition 
disputes,” he said. “A decade of experience 
proves that this goal... has to a very 
large extent been accomplished.” 

In spite of this, the adoption of the 
certification procedure has brought prob- 
lems of its own. Prof. Woods outlined its 
main shortcomings as follows: 

—Certification was merely a formal recog- 
nition, which was of little use unless it 
could be enforced in practice, which did 
not always happen. 

—The fairness of certain criteria used in 
the process of certification was questioned 
by both Labour and Management. 

—Certification tended to establish rigidi- 
ties, to encourage reliance on third party 
machinery, and it had the effect of pre- 
venting collective bargaining in cases where 
the minimum requirements were not met. 

The fundamental criterion for certifica- 
tion accepted in Canada as well as in the 
United States was that to be granted certi- 
fication a union must have the support of 
the majority of the workers affected, he 
explained. This was in contrast to the 
“pluralistic system of trade unionism preva- 
lent in some countries of Europe” under 
which more than one union might bargain 
for employees in the same group. 

The “basically monolithic system” in 
force on this continent offered “virtually no 
protection for a minority union or a 
minority group,” but it “satisfied our North 
American taste for bigness,” and by favour- 
ing strong unions it established “a healthy 
balance of power” as against large com- 
panies. 

Despite the general acceptance of the 
principle of majority representation, the 
provisions of the various labour acts and 
the rules of the labour relations boards are 
often criticized on the ground that they 
prevent the expression of the true senti- 
ments of the workers, Prof. Woods said. 


The criticism that the certification pro- 
cedure in some provinces does not follow 
the criterion of majority representation is 
true to some extent, he went on. As an 
example he cited Ontario, where in a repre- 
sentation election those not voting “vir- 
tually vote against the union”, 

Since as an average in that province 12 
per cent of the workers abstain from voting, 
it suffices for the opponents of the union to 
win 44 per cent of the actual vote to prevent 
the union from being certified. In other 
words, what is required in Ontario is a 
minimum majority of 56 per cent. 

Conversely, Saskatchewan requires a union 
to gain 50 per cent of the vote providing 
the majority of eligible voters participate 
in the voting, so that it is theoretically 
possible for a union to win certification 
with the support of less than 30 per cent 
of the workers. 

Moreover, the purpose of certification can 
be killed by delay in signing a collective 
agreement; the “exceedingly lengthy” con- 
ciliation process can be used for that pur- 
pose, he said. The brief submitted by the 
Ontario Federation of Labour to the Select 
Committee on Labour Relations established 
that the minimum time required to com- 
plete the process was more than 11 weeks 
but that the average time taken was 28 
weeks. 

The speaker distinguished between recog- 
nition de jure, recognition de facto and 
bona fide recognition. The labour relations 
board, he said, could bring about the first 
two but it could not ensure the third. 

“Administrative measures... can elimin- 
ate a lot of abuses, but still cannot ensure 
that collective bargaining is conducted in 
good faith. This is up to the negotiating 
parties themselves,” Prof. Woods asserted. 

The fact that certification deals effectively 
with only one out of the three stages of 
recognition to a large extent explains the 
unions’ insistence on inclusion of the closed 
shop or union shop clauses in collective 
agreements. 

The insistence of the unions on union 
security, however, was not to be explained 
as due merely to the desire to strengthen 
recognition. Union security provisions also 
enormously strengthened the position of 
the unions in dealing with the employees, 
and were an effective means of maintaining 
union discipline. In fact the abuse of such 
power was a source of increasing concern 
even among the friends of the union move- 
ment. : 

On this vexed question of union security, 
Prof. Woods said that “the argument in 
favour of the compulsory check-off is quite 
strong within the existing framework of 
the Canadian labour legislation”. It rests 
on the fact that since certification empowers 
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the union to bargain for all employees in 
the unit, it seems natural that all should 
be required to contribute to the union’s 
finances. 

On the other hand, “the argument against 
compulsory union membership, though of 
an entirely different nature, is equally 
strong,’ he said. “It is basically the same 
type of argument which has been originally 
put forward to promote trade unionism. It 
is inspired by the humanitarian motives of 
defending the underprivileged and _ the 
weaker against the more fortunate and the 
stronger.” 

Although majority rule was the essence 
of democracy, so also was respect for the 
rights of a minority. Consequently there 
was little justification for trade unions to 
compel any individual to become a mem- 
ber. “In domg so,’ said “Prof. “Woods, 
“they destroy the same philosophy which 
enabled them to secure their present posi- 
tion.” 


The time is ripe for a fresh appraisal of 
unions and management and the public 
interest, he declared. “The most important 
people to do the appraising are not the 
university odd-balls but the participants 
and those directly connected with them. 


“Ts it totally unrealistic to think of a 
diversion of some of the vast quantity of 
defensive thinking now being devoted by 
Management and Labour in their own 
interest to a Joint pool of intellectual effort 
directed to joint rather than antagonistic 
solutions?” 


Concluding, Prof. Woods said: 


“There is abundant evidence that union- 
ism needs to face up to the implications 
of its emerging power position, needs to 
solve internal problems created by its own 
growth, problems involving its relationship 
to its own members as centralizing proceeds 
at the expense of local control, and prob- 
lems concerning its changing relationship 
with Management and the public. 


“Management would do well to demon- 
strate more clearly that it believes what it 
so often publicly professes about collective 
bargaining. 

“Segments of both could do with a code 
of ethics.” 

In the question period that followed his 
address, Prof. Woods said that his general 
point of view was that it was desirable 
to do away with conciliation boards as far 
as possible. He suggested that their use 
should be restricted to “public interest dis- 
putes” such as those involving railways. 


Replying to a delegate who questioned 
the extent or desirability of what Prof. 
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Woods had described as bona fide recogni- 
tion of unions by employers, he said that 
he thought such recognition existed rather 
widely. Some managers had a genuine 
interest in preserving collective bargaining, 
Management and union were bound to have 
conflicting objectives, and he thought that 
these were enough to preserve a certain 
degree of conflict, which was in some ways 
desirable. 


Prof. Bora Laskin 


A three-man board of arbitration is a 
waste of manpower and time, asserted Bora 
Laskin, Professor of Law at the University 
of Toronto and one of the leading students 
of constitutional law and labour law in 
Canada, in the afternoon address on the 
first day of the conference. 


The argument for single arbitrators of a 
public character was equally applicable to 
the various labour relations boards, he 
added. “It is high time that the bipartisan 
or tripartite composition of these boards 
be altered in favour of full-time public 
boards.” 


At the same time he expressed the opinion 
that “arbitration, as the obligatory ultimate 
step in grievance adjustment, has emerged 
as the most durable statutory contribution 
to peaceful industrial relations”. 


Labour relations boards, conciliation 
boards and arbitration boards are today’s 
machinery for the encouragement of collec- 
tive bargaining and the enforcement of 
collective agreements, he stated. “Resort 
to the courts to challenge or repress an 
alleged illegality in purpose or in behaviour 
has not been ousted by (these) tribunals,” 
he explained, “but the effect of our legisla- 
tive pattern of labour relations regulations 
has, by and large, been to postpone resort 
to the courts until the statutory agencies 
have had a chance to function.” 


The nominee of either disputant on an 
arbitration board will “almost invariably... 
project the party interest when he sits as 
an arbitrator,” the speaker said. 


“There should be no need for either 
Labour or Management... to have their 
respective cases argued twice,” he con- 
tinued. “Indeed, one certain way to raise 
the status of arbitration would be to free 
the chairman from the post-hearing pres- 
sures of his associates. Some chairmen, very 
wisely, ignore their party-oriented colleagues 
until they have sifted and analyzed the 
case by themselves.” 


In order to do away with “the present 
personalized kind of selection and rejection 
of chairmen,” Prof. Laskin suggested that 
the arbitration of labour disputes should 


either be absorbed into the existing legal 
and judicial system or be established “on 
a separate but equally full public basis”. 

Although it is common practice for 
the chairman to be appointed by the 
Minister of Labour if the parties do not 
agree in choosing one, the speaker pointed 
out that considerations of political ex- 
pediency often hamper the Minister in his 
choice. The plan sometimes adopted by 
Management and Labour of choosing a 
single arbitrator or a rotating panel of 
arbitrators to serve for the term of a 
particular agreement showed a realization 
of the difficulties of ad hoc selection, he 
remarked. 

“This has the added virtue of ensuring 
some consistency of interpretation. One of 
the vexing problems raised by ad hoc 
arbitrators is the variation in decisional 
principles in the interpretation of the same 
agreement,” Prof. Laskin said. “The ad hoc 
three-man board of arbitration is least 
likely to product that consistency.” 

The speaker argued against the idea that 
“an interpretation once put upon an agree- 
ment is binding on succeeding arbitrators 
under the same agreement. I know of no 
principle of law that requires one arbitrator 
to bow to a principle expressed by a pre- 
decessor under the same agreement,” he 
said. 

Precedent as an operative theory depends 
on the existence of a hierarchy of adjudica- 
tion, and there is no such thing in labour 
arbitration; nor would I espouse appellate 
arbitration tribunals. Forced adherence to 
awards of preceding arbitrators can lead 
only to aridity. 

The lack of a record other than what the 
board itself can amass, because of the 
expense of shorthand reporters, makes deli- 
beration more necessary than speed in 
arbitration hearings, he said. 

Prof. Laskin defended the prominent role 
played by lawyers in arbitration, which, 
he said, was lawyer’s work “in the sense 
that it calls for the technique and skills of 
the lawyer’s craft adapted to the area of 
industrial relations. 

“Arbitrators are variously engaged in 
developing a common law of collective 
agreements; they are making labour rela- 
tions law rather than finding it.” 

There were two theories of collective 
agreement administration, he said: the 
“residual rights theory,” which holds that 
a collective agreement is merely a restric- 
tion on otherwise unlimited management 
powers, and the theory that the collective 
agreement establishes a regime of order 
to which both employer and union must 
subscribe. The first theory contains many 
fallacies, he asserted, the most important 
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being that it ignores the shift from in- 
dividual to collective bargaining. The second 
theory was a “more realistic starting point” 
for arbitrators. 

In the vast majority of arbitration cases, 
the tasks of interpretation and decision may 
be competently discharged without bringing 
into play either of the theories. The terms 
of the agreement will be sufficiently ex- 
pressed to embrace the issues. 

One case where this is not so, Prof. 
Laskin said, is the contracting out problem. 
Arbitrators have divided on _ grievances 
arising out of the contraction of work forces 
or the refusal to supplement work forces 
because the work previously done within 
the unit has been assigned to an outside 
contractor. And the division has been on 
the lines of the two theories. 

“The residual rights theory may be 
regarded as a reflection of strict interpre- 
tation of a collective agreement, an inter- 
pretation which minimizes the creative role 
of an arbitration tribunal,” the speaker said, 
and he pointed out that perhaps the most 
important way in which the restrictive 
interpretation has been applied has been 
in regard to remedies for breaches of the 
agreement. 

Except in unjust discharge cases, where 
agreements commonly stipulate the redress 
to be made, arbitrators were generally 
unwilling to insist on redress or to award 
damages. “To me this is an abdication of 
adjudicative authority,” Prof. Laskin said. 
A refusal to award damages against an 
employer or a union where there is a proven 
violation causing damage was “a failure 
to provide the sanction which is envisaged 
by the assumption of the collective agree- 
ment obligation”. 

It was true, he said, that an arbitration 
board had no means of enforcing awards; 
but this could not be a criterion of its 
powers, since most statutory tribunals were 
in the same position. “Voluntary compliance 
works in labour arbitration no less than in 
respect to orders of more august statutory 
tribunals,” he pointed out. 

In a discussion earlier in his address of 
the evolution and deflection of legal doc- 
trine, Prof. Laskin said there was no more 
drastic example in the field of labour 
relations than the Aristocratic Restaurants 
case (L.G., 1951, p. 1553), which “relieved 
trade unions of liability for what may be 
termed peaceful picketing”. 

Compared with earlier liberalization of 
doctrine, the most recent judicial experience 
with conspiracy and picketing issues in 
Canada “evidences a hardening,” he con- 
tinued. The judgments in cases concerned 
with refusal to cross picket lines have 
developed “a rather formidable basis of 
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liability of the picketers by finding that 
the real purpose of the picketing was not 
to advance the interests of the union in 
improved labour conditions, but rather to 
interfere with the employer’s contractual 
relations with third persons by the establish- 
ment of a picket line in the foreknowledge 
that union sympathizers will not cross it. 
As a technique for outlawing even peaceful 
picketing, this approach leaves little to be 
desired, reminiscent though it is of labour 
law of 50 years ago.” 

There are indications, he said, that the 
courts are disposed to protect individual 
members against the arbitrary use of power 
by union officials, and to make union con- 
stitutions and bylaws conform to standards 
of reasonableness. It was a safe guess that 
should the judiciary be unable to provide 
adequate protection, “legislative redress 
will be forthcoming”. 


The speaker said that in his view a union 
certified as a bargaining agent was in duty 
bound to accept as members persons in the 
unit, as well as others who would be em- 
ployed in the unit if union membership 
were not a condition of employment. 

In reply to more than one question about 
the right of an employer, after an agree- 
ment was signed, to contract out work that 
had formerly been done by employees 
within the bargaining unit, Prof. Laskin 
declined to give any general opinion on 
the point. Each case must be treated on 
its merits, he said. In some cases he was 
of the opinion that an employer would be 
quite wrong to contract out work. 

But, on the other hand, for example, 
where management had a choice between 
contracting out a certain kind of work and 
giving up that line of business altogether, 
“What are you going to do about it?” 
he asked. He stated emphatically that it 
must be realized that a collective agreement 
was not a guarantee of a job. 


Prof. Frederick Harbison 


Trade unionism in the United States 
reached and passed the peak of its influence 
and power during the 1948-58 decade, in 
the opinion of Frederick Harbison of 
Princeton University, speaker at the con- 
ference dinner. Prof. Harbison is Director 
of the Industrial Relations Section and 
Professor of Economics at Princeton. 


Going back 35 years, Prof. Harbison 
sketched the state of American industrial 
relations in the “so-called ‘golden twenties’, 
when there were no unions in the basic 
industries, collective bargaining was a term 
never used in polite society, there were 
practically no people in personnel work 
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much above the rank of chief clerk and 
the average employer regarded his workers 
with a sort of calloused indifference”. 


In those days, Prof. Harbison said, even 
the few companies who “in paternalistic 
fashion were concerned with the welfare 
of their workers... took every possible 
measure to make sure that workers never 
talked back and... would crack every 
union head that popped up”. 

All this was changed in the “New Deal 
Era”. Helped by labour legislation and 
government encouragement of union organi- 
zation, the industrial unions established the 
beach-heads of collective bargaining in 
steel, rubber, and automobiles,” he went on. 
“Within the space of eight years all the 
industrial power centres which for years 
had been the impregnable fortresses of the 
open shop were transformed into bases of 
union power.” 

During this period, Prof. Harbison said, 
it was the great depression, the weight of 
public opinion, and the pressure of govern- 
ment, rather than the still not very power- 
ful labour leaders, which “brought the big 
employers to their knees”. 


The speaker enumerated as the main 
development of the period: 

The emergence of a national labour policy 
which guaranteed workers the right to join 
unions of their own choosing...and which 
openly advocated and encouraged collective 
bargaining as an indispensable institution of 
American capitalism. 

The growth of new and quite idealistic 
unions in the basic industries... 

The emergence for the first time of indus- 
trial relations as a top-level concern and 
function in most major corporations... 

The identification of the liberals, or pro- 
gressives, with the cause of unionism... 


The World War II period, Prof. Harbison 
said, was best characterized as a period of 
“government seizure of collective bargain- 
ing”. The prohibition of strikes and the 
determination of wages and conditions by 
government labour boards meant that “the 
basic decisions in industrial relations were 
made by those in charge of wage and price 
stabilization. In this period unions became 
firmly rooted in the industrial plants as a 
result of government-imposed maintenance 
of membership clauses.” 

Before, during, and after the war it was 
generally believed that Labour had a great 
and growing political power, “but the poli- 
tical power of Labour turned out to be a 
myth,” the speaker said. It was the favour 
of the government of the time that gave 
this appearance of power; and, except in 
strictly local affairs, Labour never had much 
direct influence on the voters. 


Passing to the 1948-58 period, Prof. Har- 
bison mentioned a number of its main 
features. These included: 

—A change from the simple encourage- 
ment of unions to the control of certain 
collective bargaining issues and labour union 
practices. 

—The development of collective bargain- 
ing between large employers and large 
unions into ‘a business instead of a 
struggle”. 

—“Management no longer has a free 
hand in making the rules under which 
Labour is paid and works.” 

—Union leaders have become service 
agents for their constituents and the work- 
ers are becoming more and more willing 
to leave the making of rules to their 
leaders. “They pay their dues to the union 
and expect protection and benefits in return, 
and it is becoming increasingly difficult for 
them to participate effectively in union 
affairs.” 

—American employers are no longer on 
the defensive in collective bargaining. “They 
know what they want, and they know 
what they want to keep labour leaders from 
getting.” 

—The idea of voluntary membership in 
unions had practically disappeared by 1958. 
The vast majority of contracts provided 
for some form of union shop and most of 
the workers had no objection to it. 

—‘“‘Corruption within unions has become 
a major problem.” 

—“The one-time sympathy of the liberals 
and progressives for the cause of organized 
labour has all but vanished.” The unions 
are now powerful enough to take care of 
themselves, and in the eyes of the public 
have become pressure groups intent on the 
special interests of their leaders and mem- 
bers. 


On the stationary, or declining, power of 
unions in the United States, Prof. Harbison 
pointed out that union membership as a 
proportion of the labour force has not been 
rising and may have been declining. This 
may partly be the result of the indifferent 
success in organizing white-collar workers. 

What political influence Labour ever had, 
Prof. Harbison said, is dwindling. ‘The 
American public has come to fear rather 
than to favour unions. Congress is moving 
in to regulate the internal affairs of labour 
organizations.” 

The unions were now “pretty much on 
the defensive,” he asserted, defending them- 
selves against the employers, against Con- 
gress, and against the loss of members 
Owing to “technological developments over 
which they have little control”. 
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Summarizing, the speaker said that the 
unions and collective bargaining were 
becoming more mature, more stable and 
more legalistic; and also less important by 
comparison with other problems looming up 
in industrial relations. 

The central industrial relations problem 
of the future will have its roots in a 
probably critical shortage in most categories 
of high-talent manpower, he predicted. 

In the past, effort directed towards secur- 
ing fair treatment for the common man 
had aimed at conformity and consistency. 
“But the skills and the concepts which have 
been useful in dealing with the common 
man are not always those most appropriate 
for dealing with high-talent manpower,” 
Prof. Harbison observed. Such people want 
recognition as individuals, as originators of 
ideas, and as professionals. 

He expressed the opinion that ‘unions 
will be subjected to a great deal more 
government regulation of their internal 
affairs”. Whereas in the 1930’s the govern- 
ment had been concerned with the workers’ 
right to have unions of their own choosing, 
in the future its concern would be to protect 
their right to have union leaders of their 
own choosing. 

Unions will not “provide inflationary 
pressures in the future any more than in 
the past,’ Prof. Harbison asserted. Wages 
and prices in the past three decades had 
been affected only slightly by unions and 
collective bargaining, he believed. 


William J. Smith 


A continuance of the increasing demand 
for fringe benefits if governments “continue 
to lag behind public acceptance of the idea 
of co-operative action in the fields of 
health, old age security and unemployment 
protection”; and pressure for a further 
shortening of hours of work “as a means 
of combatting loss of jobs through automa- 
tion... if labour is forced to cope with 
this problem on its own” were foreseen by 
William Smith, President of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, as matters that 
would’ probably bulk large in collective 
bargaining of the future. 

Mr. Smith also predicted that if the 
present recession continues there would be 
a revival of labour’s demand for greater 
equality in the distribution of wealth—a 
demand which had receded in the expand- 
ing economy we have had since the Second 
World War. 

Two trends in collective bargaining that 
stood out in the decade following the war, 
the speaker said, were the increase in union 
security provisions and the gains made in 
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so-called fringe benefits. Another was the 
“negotiated increase in leisure time’’. Under 
fringe benefits he mentioned pensions, 
health and welfare, and, latterly, unemploy- 
ment benefits. The greater leisure had 
come about through the shortening of the 
work week, paid vacations and paid statu- 
tory holidays. 

During this period, “little progress was 
made towards greater equality of income. 
The pie is bigger but lLabour’s share 
remains roughly the same,” he pointed out. 

All the various forms of union security, 
including the different forms of check-off 
and the Rand Formula, with the exception 
of the closed and union shop, had been 
invented since 1946, the speaker remarked. 
Yet, strangely enough, he said, the two 
latter forms, which had been in existence 
since the last century, were the ones that 
had lately “come into public disrepute”. 


The partial success of “right-to-work” 
campaigns he ascribed partly to the rise of 
industrial unionism. As long as craft union- 
ism was dominant people had seen the 
necessity for the unionist to protect “a 
skill he had taken years to learn”. The 
right to do so was recognized as analagous 
to the right of the legal and medical pro- 
fessions to guard their standards. 


Now, however, the need for the closed 
shop even for skilled tradesmen was. lost 
sight of because “people think in terms of 
the predominant form of organization, in 
the big, mass-production industries”. 


Mr. Smith said that “union security will 
not be the issue nationally that it has been 
over the past 10 years unless Management 
and legislators set out to make it so.” The 
principle of the check-off would continue to 


be recognized, but labour would make little | 


effort to extend the closed or union shop, 
nor Management to get rid of it where it 
already existed, he thought. 


“The increasing emphasis on fringes in 
the past 10 years represents a major social 
phenomenon,” the speaker remarked. But 
“few unionists would suggest that collective 
bargaining is the best way to provide 
health, old age and unemployment protec- 
tion services. Companies’ varying ability to 
pay leads to a very uneven system of 
protection. Also, collective bargaining exerts 
only an indirect pressure on firms that 
are unorganized.” 


Trends in social security in collective 
bargaining, he said, are dependent on the 
kind of action our Governments take or fail 
to take. If the public authorities were to 
institute a really comprehensive system of 
social security, such things as pensions, 
medical and hospital plans, and unemploy- 
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ment benefit to supplement government 
action would cease to be collective bargain- 
ing issues. 

Mr. Smith mentioned supplementary 
unemployment benefit as “the clearest case 
of concessions won at the bargaining table 
supplementing government action”. 

There will be a great deal of pressure, I 
would expect, over the next 10 years to 
improve our unemployment insurance legis- 
lation, and government response to this 
pressure will determine very largely whether 
supplementary unemployment benefits become 
a widespread collective bargaining issue. 

The shortening of working hours, the 
increased length of vacations and the intro- 
duction of paid statutory holidays, nego- 
tiated through collective bargaining over 
the past 10 years, had brought about an 
average reduction of 522 hours a year in 
working time, Mr. Smith pointed out. This 
was “a truly remarkable reduction when 
one considers how long the 48-hour week 
remained as a standard”. 

The speaker believed that the one signi- 
ficant reason why Labour would continue 
to press for more leisure time was auto- 
mation. “I, personally, am not too fond 
of the shorter work week as a means of 
combatting loss of jobs through automation, 
but I must confess that I can think of no 
other means if Labour is forced to cope 
with this problem on its own,” he said. 

Unless government and industry co-oper- 
ated more than they seemed inclined to 
do in mitigating the effects of automation 
on employment, Mr. Smith said he could 
foresee strenuous efforts by unions to pro- 
tect the jobs of their members by shorten- 
ing the work week. 

Other important collective bargaining 
issues raised by automation included: dras- 
tic changes in job classification, even when 
layoffs do not become serious; “the ques- 
tion of how the extra wealth created by 
automation should be distributed”; the 
need for providing jobs in government, com- 
merce and trade to take the place of those 
lost in factories; and the “spectacular shift 
away from so-called production work to 
white-collar occupations, a trend that will 
be accelerated by automation”. 

Unionism will spread to white-collar 
workers, he thought, but this will bring 
changes to unions that become predom- 
inantly white-collar and changes in collec- 
tive bargaining relationships. 

Employees of the federal, provincial, and 
municipal governments have been denied 
full collective bargaining rights which, to 
be meaningful, “must include the right to 
withdraw their services,” the speaker said. 
He asserted that the establishment of col- 
lective bargaining rights with governments 
is of major importance. _ 


The “maturity” of Labour and Manage- 
ment which was assumed by many people in 
this country to have been reached during 
the past 10 or 15 years, and the disappear- 
ance of much of the bitterness, Mr. Smith 
attributed largely to the fact that business, 
for the most part, “has been having a 
picnic”. He said good relations are rela- 
tively easy to maintain when Management 
is always in a position to make an offer 
and Labour is always able to produce an 
increase. 

Turning to another aspect of collective 
bargaining, the speaker said: “The trend 
towards professionals on both sides of the 
bargaining table is probably irreversible. It 
need not be a bad trend, but combined with 
the extremely legalistic approach adopted 
by some conciliation boards, it could have 
the effect of removing wage determination 
from the control of those most vitally 
concerned—management and the employees. 
This would be a disaster over the long 
run.” 

What labour relations experts appeared 
to him to lack, Mr. Smith said, was “in 
some instances a clear appreciation of the 
employee attitudes peculiar to a specific 
firm or industry”. No collective agreement 
could possibly cover every contingency, 
and “in the past the agreement was in 
practice supplemented by the recognition 
of a sort of ‘natural justice’.” In an indus- 
try with which he was unfamiliar, these 
practices represented only confusion to the 
man whose specialty was employee rela- 
tions, with the result that he was likely to 
fall back on a strictly legalistic approach 
to employer-employee relations. 

This attitude, the speaker said, in indus- 
tries where the agreement was freely 
violated may be an improvement. In other 
industries where the agreement was applied 
with understanding and intelligence it can 
be a definite step backwards. 

Referring to the pressure by trade unions 
for greater equality of income, which 
appeared to subside during times when 
wages were rising rapidly, the CBRE Presi- 
dent said if the change in the business 
climate continued so that wage increases 
became hard to justify on the ground of 
increased profits or increased productivity, 
then greater equality of income can be 
expected to become the important issue it 
once was. 


Social stability is possible in a_ static 
economy only where the basic economic rela- 
tionships between classes of people are 
generally accepted by all. This is not the 
case in North America. Rightly, I think, 
our working population will not accept being 
stalled on the road to the kind of life 
they desire, if all around them, and in 
advertisements, they see that sort of life 
being lived. 


If a static economy, or a pronounced 
slowing down in the pace of development, 
was to be our lot for the next decade or so, 
then, the speaker asserted, “managements 
dedicated to peaceful employee relations 
will have to lift their eyes from their own 
balance sheets and attempt to meet the 
aspirations their own advertisements and 
our democratic way of life have combined 
to create”. 

When asked to contrast some of the 
views he had expressed with what Prof. 
Harbison had said in his address, Mr. 
Smith said he thought there was an element 
of truth in Prof. Harbison’s statement 
that employees have come to look upon 
organized labour as a business proposition. 
He thought that too many had come to 
regard a union as an insurance society. 
This conception of trade unionism was 
wrong and harmful, he thought. He believed 
that a protracted period of depression would 
show the workers that it 1s a social move- 
ment. 

When asked to explain his statement that 
the union must not be regarded merely as 
the opposite number of management, Mr. 
Smith said that in his judgment trade 
unionism was basically a social movement 
whose objective was to secure a more 
equitable organization of society. 

In reference to what he had said about 
the likely effect of a prolonged recession 
being a revival of Labour's demand for 
greater equality in the distribution of 
wealth, Mr. Smith was asked who, in 1958, 
were the “haves” and the “have-nots”. The 
“haves” he defined as those who were 
enjoying the fruits of dustry without con- 
tributing proportionately to their produc- 
tion, for example, bondholders and share- 
holders. 

In replying to a question about the 
extension of bargaining rights to govern- 
ment employees, Mr. Smith reiterated that 
a government should give its employees the 
same rights it had compelled private em- 
ployers to grant to theirs. He admitted 
that strikes in public services caused incon- 
venience to the public, but he asserted that 
union leaders had in no instance endangered 
the public welfare. He distinguished be- 
tween danger and inconvenience. Essential 
services were protected, he said. 

When asked by a union representative 
to justify the distinction he had drawn 
between craft unions and industrial unions 
in relation to the closed or union shop, 
Mr. Smith made it clear that although he 
questioned the need for these forms of 
union security for industrial unions it was 
his “firm opinion” that an employee in a 
mass-production industry had an obligation 
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to contribute to union funds—an obligation 
which should be enforced by means of a 
compulsory, irrevocable check-off. But he 
would give such employees the right to 
decide whether or not to join the union. 


Edward Benson 


A lack of honesty in leadership in both 
Labour and Management and too much 
surrender to third parties of the basic rela- 
tions between employer and employees were 
among the undesirable outgrowths of the 
postwar period of prosperity, said Edward 
Benson, Industrial Relations Manager, Con- 
solidated Mining and Smelting Company, 
in an address on the last afternoon of the 
conference. 

By honesty in leadership in the labour 
relations scene, he explained, he meant 
giving honest leadership to the people who 
depend on management men and union 
officials to give them proper direction. 

Mr. Benson urged the need for the 
development of “some sound fundamental 
philosophy” in industrial relations which 
would be accepted by the leaders of both 
Capital and Labour, in place of the policy 
of political expediency which had charac- 
terized the postwar period. 

The past 10 years have produced two 
important facts, he said: the emergence 
of the trade unions to a big power status, 
and the establishment of “a sort of per- 
manent battleground between organized 
labour and management”. 

With the generally accelerated pace of 
industrial activity, the result of the lack 
of some well-considered and fundamental 
personal philosophy in human relations has 
been a “lamentable tendency to conduct 
ourselves in these fields on the basis of 
a crisis judgment,” Mr. Benson asserted. 

He added that he thought some people 
concerned with these activities “preferred 
to do business in this manner”. 

During the postwar period we had wit- 
nessed the transfer to the trade unions of 
a great deal of the power that had formerly 
rested with the employers, he went on. 
Where formation of an association of em- 
ployees for group representation to the 
employer concerning conditions of employ- 
ment normally would be the result of an 
impetus from within the group, in most 
cases in the major industries in this country 
it is the result of an impetus from without 
the employer’s organization and generally 
by non-employees. 

In connection with this development he 
said he could not admit that a person 
who travelled from some distant place to 
organize a group of employees was pri- 
marily interested in their welfare, and he 
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pointed out that “this development has 
caused the employer, in many cases by 
default, to surrender to the group represen- 
tative too many areas of his employee 
relations which properly belong as a matter 
between the individuals concerned. 

“To put it more bluntly, I do not think 
any factor has caused the loss of employee 
individualism more than has the growth 
of big unionism over the past decade,” 
Mr. Bension said. 

The growth of the trade union into a 
big business had resulted in many union 
officials becoming full-time employees, and 
there was “a very natural tendency for 
those who have such positions to seek to 
perpetuate themselves in office”. 

The continued successful existence of men 
in these positions “depends to a considera- 
ble extent on their maintaining as wide a 
gap as possible between management and 
its employees,” he said. 

Management, on its side, the speaker 
suggested, had contributed to the establish- 
ment of such a gap by its preoccupation 
with other matters. 


With the development during the past 
decade of Labour’s own group of profes- 
sionals to match the professionals who now 
represented the employer, Mr. Benson 
thought “that one of our principal concerns 
should be that the professionals on both 
sides develop some consistent fundamental 
philosophy in the industrial relations out- 
look which will assure that all concerned 
are given a fair deal over the long term”. 


The fact that the St. Lawrence Seaway 
was “subject to complete closure at a word 
from Jimmy Hoffa” was another cause for 
concern. The railroad firemen’s strike was 
another instance “which demonstrated that 
tremendous concentration of power in the 
hands of a few individuals can shake our 
entire economic structure,’ Mr. Benson 
said. Although he agreed that legislative 
action was necessary “to minimize such 
possibilities” he wondered whether it got 
at the root of the matter. 


Returning to the question of honest 
leadership, he said he thought neither side 
emerged “with an unblemished record on 
this score”. 


Our leading trade unions have been guilty 
of putting political expediency ahead of 
forthrightness, he said. Even those trade 
union officials who privately admitted that 
“the tremendous rate of improvement in 
the living standards since 1945 cannot be 
sustained ad infinitum balk at confronting 
their principals with any future possibilities 
other than the continuation of the upward 
spiral’. 


Management on its side had also shown 
a similar lack of honesty, the speaker said. 
“T consider that over the past decade 
management actions in a number of in- 
stances have been responsible for condition- 
ing the average employee to the view that 
the ‘pie in the sky’ philosophy proposed by 
some trade union leaders had some basis 
in fact. At the peak of the boom there 
were a good many wage settlements arrived 
at on a ‘peace at any price’ basis.” 


He then asked: “What are we doing to 
give honest leadership with respect to what 
the country generally and what our own 
employees particularly can expect from 
productivity gains?” 

The Gordon Commission had estimated 
that a computation of a rise in productivity 
of 24 per cent a year during the next 
25 years might be optimistically high. If 
this estimate were accepted how could the 
wage increases granted in the 13 postwar 
years be reconciled with honest leadership, 
the speaker asked. 


He referred to the current concern across 
the country with respect to the various 
labour statutes governing labour relations. 
He said that he was not concerned with the 
appraisal of these statutes, “but only with 
the attitude of mind which recent wide- 
spread criticism of them seems to exhibit”. 


It was hardly reasonable, Mr. Benson 
said, to expect those who had come to 
believe that when Management said “No” 
it did not mean “No” to adjust themselves 
overnight to the changed condition in which 
it did mean “No”. As a result of the change 
there have been a number of major upsets 
in the labour field and the accompanying 
criticism of the formal labour relations 
machinery has been to some extent due 
to the natural tendency to search for a 
whipping boy. 

The speaker deplored the development 
during the past decade of “a sort of fear 
complex on the part of management and 
organized labour”. One form of it was 
deliberately generated by certain labour 
leaders who created in the minds of their 
constituents an apprehension about the 
intentions of their employers about such 
things as wage reductions, alleged speed-ups, 
etc., in order to make their constituents 
look to them for protection. 


Another kind of fear was that which 
caused Management to balk at breaking 
new ground “because of a fear of being 
trapped in some indefinable way by the 
unions, or fear that departure from the 
established conventions will give them the 
status of the ugly duckling in the industrial 
relations barnyard.” 


He believed the same fears exist at the 
executive level in many leading trade 
unions. About the only significant labour 
relations experiment in a major industry 
during the past 10 years was the General 
Motors formula. 

The employer is afraid to break new 
ground because he fears abuse which, 
because of contractual factors, he will be 
powerless to correct. The union, on the 
other hand, is afraid to surrender any of 
the basic protections it has built up. “They 
view with jaundiced eye the introduction 
of a benefit (such as sick leave for hourly 
rated employees) if it is left to the pre- 
sumably benevolent ministrations of the 
employer. 

“The sooner both sides tackle the main 
problem from the point of view of what 
each can undertake to allay and to guaran- 
tee removal of the other’s fears, the better 
off we will all be,” he said. 

As to the future, the speaker said that 
during the present lull in our industrial 
activity leaders on both sides should con- 
sider the wisdom of continuing the conduct 
industrial relations programs “on a crisis 
basis”. Here was where the need came 
in for “some sound fundamental philosophy” 
to govern policy. 

“T think that labour in some areas should 
consider a bit of house-cleaning. I am not 
thinking in terms of getting md of the 
relatively few obviously corrupt labour 
barons... 1 suggest that, beginning at the 
lowest level, the ballot box be reinstituted 
as the prime instrument in the trade union’s 
arsenal. I, for one, have too much faith 
in the sound common-sense of the ordinary 
working man to be afraid of the con- 
sequences of any amendments which are 
made which assure that in the making of 
every major decision the man at the bottom 
of the heap gets his say.” 

In conclusion he said that “we should 
cease the process of proceeding from crisis 
unto crisis as we have done during these 
last 10 years... In industrial relations, a 
crash program gets you only a crash.” 


Robert W. Cox 


Robert Cox, Chief of the Special Research 
and Reports Division of the International 
Labour Organization, who acted as chairman 
at the panel discussion that closed the 
conference, spoke briefly on “Some Inter- 
national Aspects of Labour Relations”. 

“Of all the unanswered questions in world 
affairs,” he said, “perhaps the one with the 
ereatest long-term significance concerns the 
road which will be taken by the countries 
in Asia and Africa in which the bulk of the 
world’s population lies.” 
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Considering what kind of assistance could 
be given most effectively to such countries, 
he said that the first question in this 
connection was whether there were any 
universal principles in labour relations. He 
thought there probably were, and put free- 
dom as one of these basic principles. 

Freedom had different meanings for dif- 
ferent people, and there is nothing universal 
about the idea of freedom, he said. But, he 
believed, “underlying these differences there 
is a common core which may be expressed 
as respect for the dignity and integrity of 
the human person.” This implied “a fur- 
ther respect for the individual’s right to 
express his personality through association 
in a group with others.” 

These ideas are “fundamental in any 
viable system of human relationships. They 
are basic to labour relations.” 

The speaker referred to the ILO’s planned 
world-wide inquiry into conditions relating 
to freedom of association in all the member 
countries. He described it as a “new depar- 
ture in international action on freedom of 
association”. 

The first two of these studies are to be 
carried out in 1959, at the invitation of the 
governments concerned, in the United States 
and in the Soviet Union. Mr. Cox said 
that this was the first time that govern- 
ments had accepted international missions 
to make studies of this kind on human 
rights questions; and he expressed the view 
that it opened up “the prospect of a new 
type of international collaboration, and 
should reinforce efforts to lay a sound 
foundation for the healthy growth of labour 
relations throughout the world”. 


Panel Discussion 


To open the panel discussion, the chair- 
man, Robert Cox, referred to Prof. Woods’ 
remarks about the need for getting away 
from the appeal to third parties in labour- 
management disputes. This he contrasted 
with Prof. Laskin’s emphasis on the grow- 
ing resort to the assistance of third par- 
ties, and the development of a common law 
of labour relations. Was there agreement 
or disagreement here between the two 
speakers? he asked. 

Prof. Woods said he thought there was 
a clash between his and Prof. Laskin’s 
views. He, like Prof. Laskin, believed in 
a@ common law in labour relations, but they 
each might not have in mind the same 
kind of common law. The unwritten parts 
of company policy, or traditional practices 
within the company, formed an unwritten 
law. This kind of common law was a good 
thing. What he objected to was the institu- 
tionalizing of labour relations. Many arbi- 
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tration cases are decided in relation to the 
common law of the parties to the agree- 
ment. But he doubted whether a common 
law between different sets of parties was 
good. 

Prof. Laskin said that a lawyer, like a 
doctor, was a trouble-shooter. You could 
not get a do-it-yourself kit with which to 
settle disputes. He agreed with Prof. 
Woods as to the desirability of flexible 
procedures. Arbitrators were not looking 
for work, and if the parties could agree 
between themselves to work under cover of 
a collective agreement in practices that 
were not touched by the agreement he was 
quite satisfied. 

Prof. Woods said that he was not sug- 
gesting that a third party’s hands should 
be tied. It was not a question of restrain- 
ing him, but of getting rid of him. Much 
went on between the parties outside the 
scope of the agreement, and he would 
like to see more of this, and less reliance 
on the contract. If relations were made too 
rigid he could see in the renegotiation of 
the agreement little alternative to an 
annual crisis, because negotiations during 
the term of the contract were not provided 
for. 

“Can you abolish third party interven- 
tion?” asked Prof. Laskin. Prof. Woods 
said that in England continuing agreements 
were the rule: when a dispute arose the 
parties negotiated; when they could not 
agree they had a strike. 


Prof. Laskin said that he was satisfied 
if the parties wanted to rely on strikes. 
He pointed out that in the United States 
a legal strike was possible during the term 
of an agreement. He suggested that the 
long-term agreement at General Motors 
might have been responsible for the 
deterioration of relations between the par- 
ties. 


Mr. Benson, in reply to a question from 
a delegate, said that he believed in the 
desirability of the parties’ coming together 
more often during the term of an agree- 
ment. Contracts tie down only the main 
things, he said, and causes of disagreement 
keep on cropping up that call for settle- 
ment as they come up. 


Referring to the opinion expressed by 
William Smith in his address that in future 
Labour would be satisfied with a check-off 
rather than the union or closed shop, a 
questioner wanted to know whether this 
would be to the advantage of Labour if 
it meant that the union lost enough mem- 
bers to lose also its certification. Would 
not the lack of a union or closed shop 
increase the danger of raiding? 


Prof. Woods, replying in the absence of 
Mr. Smith, contended that the closed shop 
had originally not had much to do with 
union security, that it was rather a job 
protection device. He said that he would 
be surprised if a union lost members if it 
had a compulsory irrevocable check-off. If 
a union lost members under such a con- 
dition it might be a good thing for it to 
make way for another union. 

Adam Bromke pointed out that in moving 
to form a new political party the Canadian 
Labour Congress would be following British 
rather than United States trade union 
policy, and he said that he would be inter- 
ested to see how American unions would 
operate within a basically British policy. 
He said that in Canada, in contrast to the 
feeling in European unions, there was no 
great political enthusiasm. 


Prof. Woods thought that what Prof. 
Harbison had said in his address about 
unions’ having becoming business rather 
than social organizations should not be 
applied to Canada. He said that in Quebec 
there was a great deal of idealism in the 
labour movement. 

On the subject of human relations, he 
said that we did not yet know a great 
deal about what motivated people. In 
arbitration cases often the real issue behind 
the dispute was not before the board. He 
gave an instance of a dispute in which 
a union had presented what appeared to 
be an absolutely unreasonable case. When 
he had come to look more closely into 
the matter, however, he had found that 
the real cause of discontent was quite 
different from the ostensible one. He said 
that he thought unions should make more 
effort than they do to get at the real issues. 





Provincial Labour Federations 


Hold Annual Conventions 


Central labour bodies in New Brunswick and Nova Scotia held annual 
meetings in September. Unemployment, the Chignecto Canal and sale 
of Canadian ships to Cuban firm among subjects discussed by delegates 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


Delegates to the 2nd _ constitutional 
convention of the New Brunswick Federa- 
tion of Labour (CLC) heard seasonal 
employment called the province’s principal 
problem, and heard requests for the estab- 
lishment of a provincial housing commis- 
sion, for a renewed drive for an early 
start and early completion of the Chignecto 
Canal, and for provincial legislation to 
give all government employees the right 
to organize into a trade union of their 
choice. 

The convention, held in Saint John Sep- 
tember 8, 9 and 10, was attended by nearly 
200 delegates. 


President's Address 


James A. Whitebone, Federation Presi- 
dent, in his address to the convention’s 
opening session urged that a housing com- 
mission be set up for New Brunswick. The 
need for adequate housing, he said, was 
still far ahead of the supply available. 

Other provinces, Mr. Whitebone pointed 
out, had established housing commissions 
with wide powers. 
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He expressed some criticism of the pro- 
vincial Government’s failure to enact many 
of the measures requested by organized 
labour, but he voiced appreciation for 
those measures that had been enacted. 

Mr. Whitebone urged amendments to 
the provincial Labour Relations Act to 
provide for voluntary revocable check-off 
of union dues, and extension of the Act 
to include unions of the Government’s own 
employees. Although the Government did 
recognize such unions, Mr. Whitebone said, 
they should be brought within the scope 
of the Act. 

The President expressed concern over 
what he called the “obstruction and eva- 
sions” which, he said, were being met by 
employees of the New Brunswick Liquor 
Control Board in their attempt to negotiate 
a collective agreement. 

In view of this, he urged that a deter- 
mined effort be made to obtain amendments 
to the Labour Relations Act or the Civil 
Service Act, or both, “in order that the 
rights of government employees’ unions 
may be clearly defined...” 
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Underemployment and unemployment 
remained at alarming levels, Mr. White- 
bone said, and this was still “a major 
problem which the authorities have so far 
been unable to solve’. He emphasized 
that unemployment had become a national 
problem and no single unit of government, 
industry or society could solve it alone. 


The Federation should continue to press 
for public works, Mr. Whitebone said, 
citing current and contemplated construc- 
tion projects as a bright aspect of the 
employment situation. 


Automation, he suggested, should be 
studied carefully as a contributing factor to 
widespread unemployment. He warned, 
however, that it would be foolish to fight 
the inevitable, since automation had become 
an accepted adjunct of modern industry. 

Concerning injunctions in labour dis- 
putes, the Federation President scored the 
growing use of ex parte injunctions. He 
said that Labour was not insisting that 
injunctions be abolished, but should press 
for a curb on the use of injunctions in 
labour disputes. He recommended that a 
determined effort be made to obtain an 
amendment to the Judiciary Act that would 
provide that no injunction be issued until 
both sides had ample opportunity to present 
their case. 

Mr. Whitebone urged that a renewed and 
intensified campaign be begun for an 
immediate start and early completion of 
the Chignecto Canal. He believed New 
Brunswick was entitled to measures to 
replace to some extent the employment and 
income that will be lost to the province 
when the St. Lawrence Seaway was opened. 


Premier Hugh John Flemming 


Seasonal employment was named New 
Brunswick’s principal problem by the prov- 
ince’s Premier, Hon. Hugh John Flemming, 
in his address to the convention. 


Premier Flemming said seasonal unem- 
ployment was keeping the province’s per 
capita income at about two-thirds of the 
Canadian average. The only remedy for 
such conditions, he said, was to increase 
secondary industries. 


The labour movement in New Brunswick, 
he said, was constantly taking on new 
stature. “The statistics on days lost by 
strike action are fantastically low in the 
province and wages and conditions of 
labour have shown great improvement.” 

The Premier said the Atlantic Provinces 
had missed the boom because “tight money 
regulations” had choked off the area’s 
economic pick-up just as its results were 
beginning to be felt. 
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Claude Jodoin ) 

Canadian Labour Congress President 
Claude Jodoin called on the Federal Gov- 
ernment for amendments in the legislation 
for old age pension and children’s allow- 
ances, and for new legislation for a com- 
prehensive national health plan and pension 
plan. 

Referring to the sale of eight Canadian 
National Steamships vessels, Mr. Jodoin 
said: ‘We need a merchant marine for 
security and other reasons and we can’t 
have this if we sell the last eight boats 
we have in the country.” 

Ships in a Canadian merchant marine 
should be manned by Canadian seamen, the 
CLC President added. 

At New York City last month, a Cana- 
dian picket line, members of the Sea- 
farers’ International Union, halted the 
loading of a Cuban ship. It was the first 
time Canadian unionists had picketed a 
ship at that port. 

Longshoremen refused to cross the SIU 
picket line. 

He rejected suggestions in some Canadian 
publications that the CLC was controlled 
by organizations in foreign countries. CLC 
policy was instigated by the CLC and not 
by organizations in the United States or 
Britain, he declared. 

Commenting on criticisms about Labour’s 
entry into politics, Mr. Jodoin said that 
other citizens have the right to take part 
in politics, why not Labour. The CLC, 
he stated, would reserve its right to be 
represented in government and to criticize 
government. 


Resolutions 


A number of amendments to the provin- 
cial Labour Relations Act were requested 
by the convention, including one that would 
allow the Board to prosecute, on its own 
behalf, any employer considered guilty of 
unfair labour practices. 

Angus MacLeod, Saint John, said that 
under present regulations if an employee 
was to sue an employer he would face the 
danger of losing his job. On the other 
hand, he said, the union should not be 
made an entity because then the employer 
could sue the union. 

Other requested amendments to the Act 
would: 

—compel any employer purchasing a 
business to be bound by the terms of the 
collective agreement in existence ; 

—permit the majority of those voting 
to decide certification votes; 

—make it illegal to count votes unless 
witnessed by a representative of the union 
and would provide that the representatives 
be notified of the vote counting not less 
than 48 hours in advance. 





—Photo by Climo, Saint John Telegraph-Journal 


Pictured at the annual convention of the N.B. Federation of Labour (left to 
right) are: President James A. Whitebone, Premier Hugh John Flemming, Hon. A. E. 
Skaling, Minister of Labour, Claude Jodoin, President, Canadian Labour Congress 


When local unions are being transferred 
to national or international unions, the 
application, accompanied by proof that 
it was made by the majority of members, 
should be accepted without a vote, the 
delegates decided. 

The convention also asked: 

—That no application for decertification 
of a union be considered until a year from 
the date of certification. 

—That the Labour Relations Board decide 
who will be covered by the certification 
order. 

Delegates rejected a resolution that would 
have made all decisions of the Labour 
Relations Board final and not subject to 
appeal. 

Further resolutions requested legislation 
that would: 

—Give government employees the right 
to join unions of their choice, bargain 
collectively and sign collective agreements. 

—Prohibit foreclosing or evictions when 
unemployed persons were unable to keep 
up mortgage payments or rent. 


The federal Government was urged: 

—To “revive” a Canadian merchant 
marine and to provide construction and 
operation subsidies. 

—To grant prevailing rate employees the 
same benefit accorded civil service em- 
ployees on vacation and sick pay, and the 
same bargaining rights as employees in 
private industry. 
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Two resolutions requested provincial 
legislation for higher wages. They would: 


—Institute a minimum wage order of 
$1.25 an hour for male workers, with time 
and one-half after 40 hours. 

—CGrant female workers equal pay with 
male workers for equal work performed, 
a minimum wage of 75 cents and time and 
one-half after 40 hours. 

The convention asked for Judiciary Act 
amendments that would: 

—Prohibit the granting of ex parte injunc- 
tions. 

—Permit no injunctions restraining the 
internal functions of a union to be granted 
until both parties are heard. 


A continued effort to have a destroyer 
built in the Saint John drydock was urged 
by the Federation. With six or seven ships 
to be built and only five provinces with 
shipbuilding yards, one of the contracts 
should come to Saint John, it said. 

Freight rate structures were criticized by 
the convention and the provincial govern- 
ment was urged to take every action, in 
co-operation with the federal Government, 
to correct the “inequalities”. 

In other motions the convention asked 
for: 

—A program of public works. 

—A system of public assistance to help 
the unemployed who have exhausted their 
unemployment insurance benefits. 
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—An increase in the old age pension to 
$75 per month with the age limit dropped 
to 65 years and without a means test. 

—An amendment to the Vacation Pay 
Act to entitle employees to two weeks 
vacation with pay. 

—An increase in the rate of vacation 
pay from 2 per cent to 4 per cent. 

—Free school books to all public school 
students up to and including Grade 13. 

—Abolition of provincial sales tax on all 
clothing and footwear for children up to 
high school leaving age. 

—A housing commission modelled after 
that in Nova Scotia. 

—Legislation to prohibit discrimination 
against any person seeking accommodation 
or requesting services in hotels and restaur- 
ants because of colour, race or creed or 
national origin. 


The provincial Workmen’s Compensation 
Board was asked to amend its regulations 
to allow full-time employees of labour 
unions to come under the Act. 

The possibility of a new political party 
was discussed by the convention but was 


thrown out. President Whitebone told the 
delegates that no action should be taken 
until word had been received from the 
CLC on what action it had taken. 

Rigid enforcement of the New Brunswick 
Highway Safety Act was stressed by the 
convention. It asked that motor vehicle 
insurance be made compulsory and for the 
inauguration of a periodic medical check 
on drivers. 


Election of Officers 


All Federation officers were re-elected. 
James A. Whitebone was elected President 
for his second consecutive year. Prior to 
the merger of the province’s two labour 
organizations he had served 25 consecutive 
terms as President of the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour (TLC). 

Vice presidents elected were: Angus Mac- 
Leod, Saint John; Michael J. Kenney, New- 
castle; Charles H. Malchow, Bathurst; 
Rolland Blanchette, Edmundston; W. Ar- 
thur MacLean, Fredericton; and Ralph J. 
Boyd, Moncton. 

Wiliam F. McCarlie, Saint John, was 
re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 


Criticism of the federal Government for 
selling the Canadian National (West Indies) 
Steamships fleet to Cuban interests, and of 
the Nova Scotia Government for imposing 
a sales tax to help finance the national 
hospital scheme, was voiced at the third 
annual convention of the Nova Scotia 
Federation of Labour (CLC), held in Hali- 
fax September 8, 9 and 10. 

Ben O’Neil, of Sydney, was re-elected 
President of the Federation. Serving with 
him will be: Vice Presidents John Lynk, 
Dominion; Leo MacKay, Stellarton ; Arthur 
MacKenzie, Truro; Tom Shiers, Windsor; 
Sinclair Allen, Halifax; and Clary Webber, 
Liverpool. Hugh MacLeod, Dartmouth, 
was re-elected Secretary-Treasurer. 

In welcoming the 161 delegates to the 
convention, Nova Scotia Premier Robert L. 
Stanfield expressed the hope that the 
employment situation in the province would 
improve in the fall and winter months. 

The Nova Scotia Government has been 
working closely with other Atlantic provin- 
ces to boost employment, the Premier 
noted. 

The Government was giving every atten- 
tion to the problem of unemployment in 
Nova Scotia, Labour Minister Stephen 
Pyke told the delegates. But he pointed 
out that government alone cannot cope 
with the situation; it was a problem “for 
persons at every level of society.” 
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Mr. Pyke called attention to the fact 
that the Nova Scotia Government has more 
than $4,000,000 in public works projects 
nearing completion, and that in the next 
two years some $13,000,000 in new projects 
will be under way. But this was not enough, 
he noted. The main opportunities for jobs 
must be provided by private industry, and 
this called for expansion of existing indus- 
tries in Nova Scotia. 


Stan Devine, Halifax business agent for 
the Seafarers’ International Union, criti- 
cized the federal Government for selling 
the CNS fleet for “less than the cost price 
of one of the eight freighters”. He also 
noted that the new owners, “who took over 
the ships after a strike by the SIU for 
higher wages,” were using Cuban seamen 
to man the ships as “international scabs”. 

Delegates “deplored” the imposition of a 
sales tax to finance the national hospital 
plan in Nova Scotia. A resolution con- 
demning the tax was passed by the dele- 
gates. 

A resolution calling for the provincial 
Government to strengthen the Trade Union 
Act by providing for the elective union 
shop as a statutory condition where a 
majority of the employees wish to have 
such form of union security was passed 
unanimously. 

(Continued on page 1182) 


U.S. Congress Passes Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act 


New law requires registration of employee welfare and pension plans 
and publication of annual reports on their operations. Legislation 
arose from discovery of many instances of corruption, abuse of funds 


The United States Congress has passed 
a new law requiring the registration of 
employee welfare and pension plans and 
the publication of annual reports on their 
operations. The act was signed by the 
President on August 29 and will come into 
effect on January 1, 1959. 

The new legislation resulted from the 
investigations of various Congressional 
committees during the past five years, which 
revealed many instances of corruption and 
abuse of funds by administrators of em- 
ployee welfare plans. 

While there was general support from 
employers and labour and both parties in 
Congress for some type of government 
regulation in this field, there were sharp 
differences of opinion on the type and 
extent of control required. President Eisen- 
hower stated that he signed the bill because 
it “establishes a precedent of federal respon- 
sibility in this area”, although he felt that 
it did not give sufficient power to the 
administrative authority to uncover and 
prevent abuses. The act is generally con- 
sidered as merely the first step in the 
development of legislation to cover em- 
ployee pension and welfare plans. 

During the last few years, six states 
have passed welfare fund disclosure laws: 
Washington in 1955, New York in. 1956, 
and California, Wisconsin, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts in 1957. 

The new federal act will cover foreign 
and interstate commerce, that is, any indus- 
try affecting trade, commerce, transporta- 
tion or communication between states or 
between any state and any foreign country 
or other place. In this sphere it will apply 
to all employee welfare or pension benefit 
plans covering 25 employees or more, with 
certain specified exceptions, whether estab- 
lished by employers or employees’ organiza- 
tions or jointly. 

Plans administered by the federal Gov- 
ernment or a state government or any 
agency of these, plans maintained solely 
for the purpose of workmen’s compensation 
laws or unemployment compensation dis- 
ability insurance laws, and plans adminis- 
tered as a corollary to membership in a 
fraternal benefit society and exempt from 


taxation under Section 501 (a) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code are not covered by the 
legislation. 

“Employee welfare benefit plan” is de- 
fined as any plan, fund or program estab- 
lished for the purpose of providing for its 
participants or their beneficiaries, through 
the purchase of insurance or otherwise, 
medical, surgical or hospital care or benefits 
in the event of sickness, accident, disability, 
death or unemployment. “Employee pen- 
sion benefit plan” means any plan, fund 
or program established for the purpose of 
providing retirement benefits for its par- 
ticipants or their beneficiaries, by the 
purchase of insurance or annuity contracts 
or otherwise. This includes any profit- 
sharing plan providing benefits at or after 
retirement, 

The legislation requires the administrator 
of a welfare or pension benefit plan to 
publish a description of the plan and an 
annual financial report. The “administrator” 
is the person or persons designated by the 
plan or the collective agreement as being 
responsible for the ultimate control of the 
money received, or, if no such person is 
designated, the person or persons actually 
having this responsibility. 

A description of every plan must be 
published within 90 days after the act 
comes into effect, or within 90 days after 
the plan is established, whichever is later. 
It must be signed and sworn to by the 
administrator and must give the names and 
addresses of these persons, their position in 
the company or union, if any, and any 
other position or employment they hold. 
The name, address and description of the 
plan must also be given and the type of 
administration. If there are trustees other 
than those persons defined as the adminis- 
trator, their names and addresses must be 
stated. A copy of the plan must be 
included, or, if the plan is mentioned in a 
collective agreement, this fact must be 
stated and a copy of the agreement in- 
cluded. 

The description must give the source of 
the financing of the plan and the identity 
of any organization through which benefits 
are provided. It must state whether the 
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records are kept on a calendar year or on a 
policy or other fiscal year basis, and must 
give the date the policy or other fiscal 
year ends. Procedures to be followed in 
presenting claims for benefits, and the 
remedies available under the plan where 
claims have been denied either in whole 
or in part, must be described. Any amend- 
ments to the plan making changes in the 
information included in the original descrip- 
tion and not required to be included in the 
annual report must be added to the descrip- 
tion when they come into effect. 

Annual financial reports signed by the 
administrator must be published within 120 
days after the end of each calendar year 
or fiscal year on which records are based. 
The report must contain a summary state- 
ment of the assets, liabilities, receipts and 
disbursements of the plan and must specify 
the number of employees covered, the 
amounts contributed by employers and 
employees, and the amounts paid out in 
benefits. There must also be a detailed 
statement of the salaries, fees and com- 
missions charged to the plan, specifying 
the amounts of these, the recipients, and 
the purpose for which they were paid. 

All this information must be sworn to 
by the administrator or certified by an 
independent public accountant based upon 
a comprehensive audit conducted in accord- 
ance with accepted standards of auditing. 
The act states that this does not require 
an audit of the records of any institution 
providing insurance or investment for the 
plan if its books are subject to examination 
by any agency of the federal Government 
or the government of any state. 

If the plan is unfunded, the report need 
include only the total benefits paid and the 
average number of employees eligible for 
participation during the past five years, 
broken down by years. If applicable, there 
should be a statement that claims under 
the plan may be paid only from the general 
assets of the employer. 

If some or all of the benefits under the 
plan are provided by an insurance carrier 
or other organization, the annual report 
must specify the premium rate and the 
total premiums paid to each organization, 
the approximate number of persons covered 
by each class of benefits, and the total 
claims, dividends and other sums paid 
by each organization. In addition, any 
amounts held to provide benefits after 
retirement and the remainder of the pre- 
miums must be shown. 

The names and addresses of the brokers 
or agents to whom commissions or fees 
were paid must be stated, as well as the 
amount paid to each and the purpose for 
which it was paid. 
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If the insurance company concerned does 
not keep separate records for the various 
groups it serves, it will be sufficient to 
publish a statement as to the basis of its 
premium rate, the total amount of pre- 
miums received from the plan, a copy of 
the insurance company’s financial report, 
and a detailed statement of any specific 
costs incurred by the company in connec- 
tion with the plan. 

Special details are required in connection 
with the manner in which the fund is 
invested. The report must describe the 
type and basis of funding, actuarial assump- 
tions used, and the number of employees 
both retired and non-retired covered by 
the plan. Where the plan is funded either 
in whole or in part through a contract 
with an insurance carrier, the report must 
show, except for benefits completely guaran- 
teed by the carrier, the amount of current 
and past service liabilities based on those 
actuarial assumptions, and the amount of 
all reserves accumulated under the plan. 

Where the plan is funded through a trust, 
the report must also include a statement 
showing the assets of the fund broken down 
by types, such as investment in government 
bonds and other bonds and in corporate 
stocks. The assets must be valued on the 
basis regularly used when reporting to the 
United States Treasury Department, or if 
such reporting is not required, at the 
aggregate cost or present value, whichever 
is lower. A detailed list of all investments 
in securities and properties must also be 
included. Any loans made to the employer 
or union or any trustee or officer of the 
fund must be reported, stating the terms 
of each loan and the name and address of 
the borrower. 

If the plan is unfunded, the only informa- 
tion required is a statement of the total 
benefits paid to retired employees for the 
past five years, broken down by year. 


Copies of the description of the plan and 
of the latest annual report must be avail- 
able in the main office of the plan for 
examination by any participant or bene- 
ficiary. The administrator must send a 
copy of the description and a summary of 
the latest annual report to any participant 
or beneficiary who requests this in writing. 


Two copies of the description of a plan 
and of every annual report are to be filed 
with the Secretary of Labor and made 
available for examination in the public 
document room of the Department of 
Labor. The Secretary of Labor is required 
to prepare forms for these descriptions and 
annual reports and to make them available 
to the administrators of employee welfare 
and pension plans on request. 


The penalty for wilful violation of the 
requirement to publish these documents is 
a fine of up to $1,000 or a prison term of 
not more than six months. United States 
district courts are given jurisdiction to 
restrain violations of the Act for cause 
shown. 


If an administrator refuses to make public 
the reports within 30 days to any par- 
ticipant or beneficiary who has made a 
written request, he becomes lable to pay 
the participant $50 a day, plus court 
costs. Any participant or beneficiary may 
take action to recover this penalty in a 
court of competent jurisdiction. 


False statements in any document sworn 
to by the administrator of a plan will make 
him subject to prosecution by the federal 
Government on a charge of perjury. 


The act states that in the case of a 
welfare or pension plan covering employees 
in two or more states, no state law can 
require the publication of information to 
duplicate the information required by this 
federal law, provided that copies of the 
documents are filed with the state agency 
concerned and are distributed to participants 
and beneficiaries as may be required by 
state law. However, any state is free to 
obtain additional information on employee 
welfare and pension plans and to regulate 
them in other ways. 


The enforcement provisions contained in 
the bill as finally passed by Congress are 
considerably different from those in the 
original Senate bill. The Senate bill put 


the duty of enforcing the disclosure require- 
ments on the Secretary of Labor, giving 
him wide powers to make investigations 
and issue orders. The House of Represen- 
tatives shifted the responsibility of enforce- 
ment from the Secretary to the employees 
participating in welfare plans, chiefly on 
the grounds that government supervision 
would be too expensive and time-consuming. 
It was also felt that the Senate bill provided 
for unduly severe penalties and could result 
in prosecution for innocent mistakes. 

Before passage of the bill, employers 
sought to have all welfare plans administered 
by employers exempt from the disclosure 
legislation. They maintained that Con- 
gressional investigations had revealed abuses 
only of union-administered funds, and 
argued that disclosure of the operations 
of their welfare funds would violate pro- 
fessional confidences in the field of fund 
investment. The bill as passed covers all 
pension and welfare plans regardless of the 
type of administration. 

Before the adjournment of Congress, the 
view was expressed in both Houses that 
this measure is only a first step in the 
regulation of employee welfare and pension 
funds. A Republican Senator announced 
his intention to propose that the Senate 
Labor Committee or a joint committee of 
the two Houses be authorized to study 
the reports filed with the Secretary of 
Labor under the new act in order to 
compile information that would enable 
Congress to establish more adequate legis- 
lation in this field. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada 


during Second Quarter of 1958 


Deaths from industrial accidents* increased by 55 from the previous 
quarter. Of the 297 fatalities in the April-June period, 75 occurred 
in construction industry, 44 in transportation and 39 were in mining 


There were 297* industrial fatalities in 
Canada in the second quarter of 1958, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This in an 
increase of 55 from the previous quarter, 





*See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. 

The number of industrial fatalities that occurred 
during the second quarter of 1958 is probably 
greater than the figure now quoted. Information 
on accidents which occur but are not reported in 
time for inclusion in the quarterly articles is 
recorded in supplementary lists and statistics are 
amended accordingly. The figures shown include 74 
fatalities for which no official reports have been 
received. 


in which 242 were recorded, including 30 
in a supplementary list. 

During the second quarter there were 
six accidents that resulted in the deaths 
of four or more persons in each case. 
Eighteen construction workers were killed 
June 17 at North Vancouver, B.C., when 
a bridge under construction collapsed drop- 
ping them into the water. A fire on board 
a trawler off the coast of Nova Scotia 
resulted in the deaths of seven fishermen 
on April 30. Four of the men were drowned 
when the lifeboat used to leave the burning 
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vessel capsized and the other three died 
from exposure. Five Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police officers were drowned in 
Lake Simcoe, Ont., on June 7, when the 
motorboat they were using on a night 
patrol capsized during a storm. 

There were three accidents that cost the 
lives of four persons in each case. On April 
14, four loggers were drowned in Georgia 
Strait, B.C., when the barge Daryl D sank 
during a storm. Four men employed on a 
construction project were electrocuted at 
Warren, Ont., on May 26, when the scaffold 
on which they were working contacted a 
high voltage wire. On May 24, four railway 
employees were killed at Pointe Au Baril, 
Ont., when a through train collided with 
the caboose of a work train. 

Grouped by industries (see chart p. 1182), 
the largest number of fatalities, 75, was 
in construction. This figure includes 37 in 
highway and bridge construction, 23 in 
miscellaneous construction and 15 in build- 
ings and structures. In the same period 
last year, 81 fatalities were recorded in 
this industry: 29 in buildings and structures, 
27 in miscellaneous construction and 25 in 
highway and bridge construction. During 
the first quarter of 1958, 58 fatalities were 
listed: 25 in highway and bridge construc- 
tion, 20 in miscellaneous construction and 
13 in buildings and structures. 

During the quarter, accidents in the 
transportation industry resulted in the 
deaths of 44 persons, including 17 in 
steam railways and 12 in each of the water 
transportation and local and highway trans- 
portation groups. For the same period last 
year, 51 deaths were reported; of these, 
18 occurred in water transportation, 12 in 
steam railways and 8 in each of the air 
transportation and local and _ highway 
groups. During January, February and 
March of this year, 22 deaths were recorded, 
of which 9 were in steam railways and 8 in 
local and highway transportation. 

Mining accidents caused the deaths of 39 
persons, 27 occurring in metalliferous min- 
ing, 8 in coal mining and 4 in non-metallic 
mineral mining. During the same period 
last year, 38 fatalities were recorded in 
this industry. These included 26 in metalli- 
ferous mining, 7 in coal mining and 5 in 
non-metallic mineral mining. In the first 
quarter this year, 38 deaths were reported: 





Statistics on industrial fatalities 


sources, 


by compensation legislation. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these quarterly articles, prepared by the Economics and 
Research Branch, are those fatal accidents that involved persons gainfully employed and that 
occurred during the course of, or which arose out of, their employment. 
that resulted from industrial diseases as reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
are compiled from ) 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board of Transport Commissioners and certain other official 
Newspaper reports are used to supplement these data. 
ture, fishing and trapping, and certain service groups, newspaper reports are the Department's only 
source of information; therefore coverage may not be as complete as for those industries covered 


21 in metalliferous mining, 10 in non- 
metallic mineral mining and 7 in coal 
mining. 

In manufacturing there were 32 fatalities; 
of these 7 were in iron and steel, 6 in 
transportation equipment and 5 in each of 
the wood products and paper products 
industry groups. For 1957’s same period, 51 
deaths were reported, including 12 in both 
the iron and steel and wood products group 
and 5 in each of the transportation equip- 
ment and non-metallic mineral product 
groups. Work injuries during January, 
February and March 1958 resulted in the 
deaths of 41 persons, of which there were 
11 in each of the wood products and iron 
and steel groups and 7 in the transportation 
equipment industry. 

Accidents in the logging industry resulted 
in the deaths of 32 persons during the 
second quarter of 1958, a decrease of 7 from 
the 39 that occurred during the same period 
last year. In the first quarter this year, 30 
lives were lost in this industry. 

There were 26 industrial fatalities in 
agriculture during the quarter under review, 
the same number as reported for the same 
period a year ago. During the first quarter 
of 1958, accidents in agriculture resulted 
in 9 deaths. 

An analysis of the causes of the 297 
fatalities recorded during the quarter (see 
chart p. 11382) shows that 79 (26 per cent) 
of the victims had been involved in “col- 
lisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.”. Within 
this group the largest number of deaths 
were caused by automobiles and trucks 
(27), watercraft (27) and tractors, load- 
mobiles, etc. (16). In the classification 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving vehicles 
or other objects,” 71 (24 per cent) deaths 
were recorded; of these 42 were in the 
category “other objects,’ 19 involving 
“moving vehicles’ and 10 were caused by 
“tools, machinery, etc.”. “Falls and slips” 
were responsible for 68 fatalities during the 
period, all of which were the result of falls 
to different levels. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities was in Ontario where 
there were 113. In British Columbia there 
were 60 and in Quebec 37. 

During the quarter under review there 
were 98 fatalities in April, 92 in May and 
107 in June. 












These include deaths 
reports received from the various 


For industries such as agricul- 
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Successful Rehabilitation— xl 


Eleventh in a series of articles on success in rehabilitation achieved 
through the precise matching of the handicapped person to the job 


This is the eleventh in a series of articles 
illustrating that the particular demands of 
any job—the unique combination of skill, 
aptitudes and attitude required in the 
worker—can often be met by a disabled 
person, not by coincidence but by a precise 
matching of the person to the job. 

It was written by Morton Wilson, Prairie 
Regional Public Relations Officer, Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission. 


The efforts of six agencies or organizations 
were pooled to bring about the successful 
rehabilitation of a tradesman afflicted with 
a disease that is almost always accompanied 
by tragedy—alcoholism. 

The man was a carpenter who because 
of his continuous and heavy drinking had 
lost one job after another, as well as his 
confidence and self-respect, his friends and, 
finally, his wife and family. His family 
had been placed in the care of the Children’s 
Aid Society; he had been arrested and im- 
prisoned many times; he had been unable 
to keep the many jobs that had been found 
for him through the regular channels of the 
National Employment Service. 

Once more he was brought before a Magis- 
trate, who asked if there were any good 
reason why the man should not be sent 
to penitentiary. The probation officer 
sought an answer from an NES special 
placements officer, brought in because the 
regular NES channels had proved unable 
to be of any more help, who recommended 
that the man attend the clinic for alcoholics 
in Toronto. When the Magistrate asked 
him whether, voluntarily, he would take 
treatment at the clinic he agreed. 

When he returned from Toronto and 
announced that he was cured and looking 
for a job, the Special Placements Officer 
first advised him to get in touch with the 
local Alcoholics Anonymous branch, which 
was scheduled to meet the following even- 
ing. The NES officer wanted the man to 
meet friends who could help him to keep 
away from liquor and from the danger of 
slipping back into his old habits. Also, the 
Special Placements Officer wanted the man 
to make an effort to help himself. 

When the man reported back to the 
National Employment Office that he had 
attended the “AA” meeting and would con- 
tinue his association with “AA”, the NES 
officer soon ran into difficulty during inter- 
views which followed, when it came to light 
that the carpenter was deeply in arrears 
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to his Union, and was ashamed to approach 
his former union brothers. Without a union 
card he would have difficulty accepting any 
carpenter work in the area. 

Moreover, he hadn’t even enough money 
to buy working clothes and was deeply 
worried about not being able to feed his 
large family. 

The Special Placements Officer then spoke 
with officials of three groups: the John 
Howard Society, the Welfare Department, 
and the local Carpenters’ union. The John 
Howard Society provided money for work- 
ing clothes; the Welfare Department 
assured that the man’s family would be 
provided for until he had a job. The 
secretary of the union asked for a letter 
outlining the situation that could be 
reviewed by the union’s board of stewards. 
When the NES officer wrote the letter he 
spoke of the opportunity presented in this 
case for the union to help a fellow trades- 
man. 

Meanwhile, during the few days before 
an answer could be expected from the 
union, the man was advised to see his 
parish priest. 

A couple of days later, now provided with 
working clothes, he was referred by NES 
to a temporary job which would be helpful 
until word was received from the union. 


Then the answer came: the union recog- 
nized its responsibility to a former member, 
and reinstated the man for a three-month 
probationary period, spreading the pay- 
ments of arrears over a long period so that 
they wouldn’t cause his family any hardship. 


Now, once again he was able to do the 
skilled work for which he was trained. While 
depressed conditions in construction at the 
time kept him from this work for a short 
period, the NES office found suitable car- 
penter employment for him, and he is 
happily pursuing his chosen trade today. 
He is also attending his “AA” meetings 
regularly, going to church with his family, 
and finding a place for himself in com- 
munity affairs. 


Successful rehabilitation in this case 
called for the co-operation of six agencies 
or organizations: the John Howard Society, 
Alcoholics Anonymous, the city’s Welfare 
Department, the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and Joiners, the church, and the Special 
Placements Division of the National Em- 
ployment Service. 


Civilian Rehabilitation 





International Northern Great 
Plains Conference on Rehabilitation 


Research in all phases of rehabilitation, especially in pre-vocational 
testing and evaluation, is now major need, Cleveland doctor declares 


Research in all phases of rehabilitation was 
now a major need, particularly in prevoca- 
tional testing and evaluating, and in predict- 
ing motivation, delegates to the Highth 
Annual International Northern Great Plains 
Conference on Rehabilitation and Special 
Education were told. The conference was 
held at Saskatoon. 


Dr. Mieczyslew Peszczynski, Chief of 
the Department of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation, Highland View Hospital, 
Cleveland, Ohio, also told the conference 
that the field of rehabilitation had matured 
and must now evaluate and criticize its 
own work. He stressed the need for the 
co-ordination of services and improvement 
in inter-professional communication. The 
shortage of qualified personnel was cited 
by Dr. Peszcynski as a leading factor im- 
peding progress at the present time. 


* * * 


In Newfoundland a series of weekly radio 
talks on the problems of the handicapped 
is being broadcast by a St. John’s radio 
station. The series was arranged by the 
Provincial Co-ordinator of Rehabilitation. 


The series, called “The Other Worker,” 
presents talks by representatives of volun- 
tary agencies and government departments, 
and other individuals interested in rehabili- 
tation. Interviews with handicapped per- 
sons and employers who have disabled 
workers on their payroll are planned. 


* * * 


The Canadian Welfare Council in a policy 
statement entitled “Social Security for 
Canada” includes the following: 

“Another major objective of a social 
security program should be to help employ- 
able persons maintain or regain the ability 
to be self-supporting, and to help handi- 
capped persons to develop abilities which 
would permit their entry into gainful em- 
ployment.” 

Under what it terms “basic considera- 
tions for a public assistance program,” the 
Council’s statement says: 

“The number of persons requiring public 
assistance should be reduced as much as 


possible, both through the adoption of 
preventive measures and through the 
development or expansion of social insur- 
ance and/or statutory welfare payments. 
The importance of prevention cannot be 
too strongly stressed. Preventive measures 
should include maintaining a high level of 
employment, employment policies that en- 
courage the hiring of people of mature 
years, retirement measures that will allow 
people to work beyond the usual retirement 
age, vocational guidance and training, and 
the rehabilitation of the disabled... 
“One of the objectives of a public assist- 
ance program, as of all social welfare 
measures, should be to enable people to live 
as normal lives as possible. Programs, there- 
fore, should make available such health and 
social services as may contribute to rehabili- 
tation and prevent further development of 
the factors that contribute to dependency, 
such as ill health, lack of occupational 
skills, poor personal relationships, or bad 
family management. In any consideration 
of, or planning for, public assistance, ade- 
quate recognition should be given to these 
related services, which are an integral and 
essential part of a total program.” 


* ok K 


Ottawa Neighbourhood Services has an- 
nounced that it will erect another building. 
This will be the second new building for 
the Services within a two-year period. 
Approximately 65 handicapped persons are 
currently employed in its workshops. 

In Montreal a new organization, the 
‘Association of Blind Workers of Mont- 
real”, has been formed. In collaboration 
with the Canadian National Institute for 
the Blind, the new group will seek to find 
more and better jobs for the blind and to 
prove that a blind worker can do a job 
with great ability if given the opportunity”. 

* * * 

At Fredericton the Kinsmen Club pre- 
sented a $1,500 cheque to the Forest Hill 
Rehabilitation Centre. The money will be 
used to furnish two rooms at the Centre. 
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With the Women’s Bureau 





Change in Women’s Employment 
Situation, July 1957 to July 1958 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
recently reported that “employment for 
men at July 1, 1958 was 5 per cent lower 
than at July 1, 1957. Employment for 
women was down 2 per cent over the 
year.”* At first glance this seems to con- 
tradict the figures from the regular monthly 
labour force sample survey, which show an 
over-all increase in female employment of 
57,000 between July 1957 and July 1958. 

It should be pointed out that the figures 
on employment and payrolls are as reported 
by employers of 15 or more persons, and 
they do not include agriculture. With the 
exception of agriculture, the figures from 
the Labour Force Survey as well as em- 
ployment and payrolls data show that 
industries with a higher level of employ- 
ment in July 1958 than a year earlier 
recorded gains for both men and women 
whereas those that were down were down 
for both sexes. 

The gains were in service, trade, finance 
and public utilities. According to the 
Labour Force Survey, by far the greatest 
rise was in the service industry, which 
accounts for roughly one fifth of the total 
working force. Because more than 40 per 
cent of all women workers are in the service 
industry as against 14 per cent of working 
men, an increase in the number of service 
jobs makes a greater impact on the em- 
ployment situation of women than of men. 

The big drop in number of persons with 
jobs took place in manufacturing. Women 
as well as men were affected. In fact the 
percentage drop was greater for women. 

In agriculture the sexes exhibited quite 
distinct patterns of employment: female 
employment was up 23,000 while employ- 
ment of men fell by 50,000. Since agricul- 
tural workers make up a much higher pro- 
portion of the male than of the female 
labour force, the drop in agriculture alone 
was equal to 70 per cent of the 72,000 
decrease in total male employment. The 
change in the opposite direction for women 
meant that 40 per cent of the 57,000 in- 
crease in employment of women was attri- 
butable to agriculture. The service industry 
provided by far the greatest addition to 
jobs for women; agriculture provided the 
next most important addition. 





*Employment and Payrolls, July 1958, p. 3. 
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Because a high proportion of service 
workers are employed in establishments 
where there are fewer than 15 workers, the 
report on employment and payrolls deals 
with only a fraction of the number in this 
industry as reported in the Labour Force 
Survey. Many factory workers are also 
in establishments too small to report. 


The subdividing of data on employment 
and payrolls helps to throw light on why 
the increase in women employed in the 
service industry swells the labour force 
totals more than those on employment and 
payrolls. Hotels and restaurants account 
for more than half of the workers in the 
service industry reported in Employment 
and Payrolls. In this segment of the indus- 
try men outnumber women somewhat, but 
the difference is not great. In laundries 
there are nearly twice as many women as 
men but in the recreational and business 
services men far outnumber women; em- 
ployment in these services has increased 17 
per cent as against less than 5 per cent 
for the service industry as a whole. This 
helps to explain why the percentage 
increase in employment in the service 
industry as reported in Employment and 
Payrolls is somewhat greater for men than 
for women, while the labour force figures 
show a gain for women of 7 per cent as 
against just 2 per cent for men. 

Among the main reasons, therefore, for 
the discrepancy between the two sets of 
figures are the fact that reports on employ- 
ment and payrolls come from employers of 
15 or more (which excludes a higher pro- 
portion in the service industry, for exam- 
ple, than in others), and they do not include 
agriculture. 

The change in the women’s employment 
situation between July 1957 and a year 
later may be summarized as follows: there 
was a considerable drop in the number 
of women with jobs in manufacturing; 
except for the service industry, which pro- 
vided by far the greatest addition to jobs 
for women, increase in farm work was the 
most important factor in the over-all rise 
in female employment. Since agricultural 
workers are not reported in Employment 
and Payrolls it showed a net drop in 
employment of women. 


From the Labour Gazette: October 1908 





50 Years Ago This Month 


W. L. Mackenzie King retires from post of Deputy Minister of Labour 
to seek election as Member of Parliament. Prime Minister reveals that 
Government considering establishment of a separate Labour portfolio 


The resignation of W. L. Mackenzie 
King from the post of Deputy Minister of 
Labour during the previous month was 
reported in the Lasour Gazette of October 
1908. Mr. King, who had been Deputy 
Minister since the Department was estab- 
lished in 1900, gave as his reason for 
resigning his intention of running for elec- 
tion as Liberal candidate in his native 
constituency of North Waterloo. 

In the course of his reply to Mr. King’s 
letter of resignation, the Minister, Hon. 
Rodolphe Lemieux, said: “I am satisfied 
that your career of usefulness has but com- 
menced, and that our common country 
will get great good from this bold and 
original step which you have taken.” 

The 24th annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, held in 
Halifax in September, was reported at 
length in the October 1908 LAaBsour GAZETTE. 
Every province except one had been repre- 
sented. The delegates numbered 91; 34 
representing 19 Trades and Labour Coun- 
cils and 57 representing 47 trade unions. 

In its summary of the report of the TLC 
executive, the LaBour GazEeTTEe said: “The 
hope was expressed that the present time 
will witness the union of all workers to 
place labour members on the floor of 
Parliament”. 

The report of the executive referred to 
the large influx of immigrants during the 
year, and reaffirmed its previous stand on 
the question. It also referred to the good 
results of the work of a representative who 
had been sent by the Congress to Great 
Britain to acquaint prospective emigrants 
with labour conditions in Canada. Later 
the convention decided to ask for a con- 
tribution of 10 cents per capita from local 
unions to enable the executive to send 
another representative. 

Resolutions adopted by the convention 
included one which approved restrictions 
on immigration from the Orient. 

Another resolution asked that the trades 
immediately affected by the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act be requested to 
submit to the executive council their sug- 
gestions for “amendments to make the bill 
effective from the working class standpoint,” 
that the executive council should endeavour 


to get the Government to enact the amend- 
ments suggested, and that if the Govern- 
ment refused to do this the Congress should 
take a referendum of the trades affected on 
the advisability of repealing the Act. 

Other resolutions passed asked for: 

—Measures for more effective enforce- 
ment of fair wage schedules in government 
contracts. 

—An immediate increase in the pay of 
letter carriers “in keeping with present 
conditions”. 

—The setting aside by the respective 
governments of enough land in every prov- 
ince to provide funds for a supply of free 
school books, such land to be “held in 
perpetuity as public property”. 

—The establishment by the Government 
of Canada of an old age pension fund. 

—The executive for Quebec to be in- 
structed to start an agitation to force the 
provincial government to grant free educa- 
tion. 

—The abolition of the requirement of a 
$200 deposit by candidates for election to 
the House of Commons, 


Wage rates were generally stationary 
during September 1908, but on the whole 
they were lower than at the same time 
the year before. However, a number of 
mechanics and labourers employed by the 
provincial Government at Quebec City had 
their wages increased from a range of $8.75 
to $10.50 to a range of $10.50 to $12.25 a 
week. 

On September 21 the first section of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway completed 
for traffic was formally opened at Win- 
nipeg. This section ran from Winnipeg to 
Wainwright, Alta., a distance of 666 miles. 
At the outset three trains a week each way 
were to be run by the construction com- 
pany which still controlled the line. The 
Moose Jaw-Edmonton line of the CPR was 
also opened during September. 

Speaking at Berlin, Ont., on September 
24, the Prime Minister, Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
said: “The time has come when the Gov- 
ernment feels that it should create a depart- 
ment of labour”. He said he intended to 
submit the question to his colleagues “and 
the representatives of the people of Canada 
in Parliament”. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


At the beginning of this year a carefully- 





planned safety campaign was put into 
operation at the St. Thomas, Ont., plant 
of Canada Iron Foundries. The campaign 
was effective from the very start—in April, 
the Secretary of the Safety First Com- 
mittee, T. H. Wood, was able to report 
that there had been only three lost time 
accidents, compared with 10 in the same 
period in 1957, while accidents requiring 
medical attention had dropped from eigh- 
teen to ten. 

All plant employees at Canada Iron 
Foundries have been divided into six groups 
of equal size, the assignments being made 
in such a way that plant hazards are 
shared as equally as possible. The six 
groups thus have an equal chance of achiev- 
ing a safety record. 

In effect, these six groups compete against 
each other every month for the honour of 
the plant safety record and for the cash 
award that goes with it. 

Each group starts the month with 1,000 
points, and points are deducted whenever 
a member incurs a penalty. A daily record 
of the standings of the six groups is kept 
on a large notice board within the plant 
and each day a plant employee, whose clock 
number is posted, is responsible for bring- 
ing the board up to date. 

A group loses points for any of the 
following reasons: 

1. Compensation case—5 or more days 

lost—150 points 

2. Lost-time accident—1 to 4 days lost— 

100 points 

3. Failure to report an accident immed- 

iately—100 points 

4. Medical aid requiring treatment by a 

doctor—50 points 

5. Failure of a group leader to attend a 

Safety First meeting—50 points 

6. Failure to carry out instruction given 

by a doctor or nurse—25 points 

7. Failure to change the Work Safety 

Record Board—25 points 


The group which ends each month with 
the fewest penalties—that is, with the 
highest number of points—wins a cash 
award of $30. A group member found not 
wearing the prescribed safety shoes or 
safety glasses is not eligible for a share in 
his group’s winnings. Each month the com- 
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pany also awards a $10 cash voucher to the 
member of an employee’s family who can 
repeat the safety slogan for that particular 
month, when asked for it by telephone. 
In this way, the company hopes to extend 
the idea of safety first beyond the plant 
to the home of all employees. 

A representative from each group is 
appointed to the plant Safety Committee. 
Appointments are for a six-month term, 
and are rotated among the members of the 
group. 

Three of these group leaders carry out 
a weekly inspection of safe working con- 
ditions in each department and a report 
of this inspection is circulated to the 
various shop supervisors for their attention. 


The safety campaign at Canada Iron 
Foundries has the full support and co-opera- 
tion of local 4815 of the United Steelworkers 
of America, which represents the employees. 

* * * 


After careful study over the past several 
months by the management of North 
Western Pulp and Power Ltd., Hinton, 
Alta., and the officers of Local 855 of 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite 
and Paper Mill Workers, it was decided 
to form a Mutual Interest Board as another 
medium to weld together the good em- 
ployer-employee relations existing at this 
time. 

The Board makes possible the active 
participation of employees in plant opera- 
tions. 

The purpose of the Mutual Interest 
Board is to promote such matters as im- 
provement of company services, safety, 
good public relations, recreation and social 
programs, lower operation costs, less tardi- 
ness, less waste, less damage to equipment, 
and good housekeeping. 

* * * 


A new booklet, Teamwork in Action, has 
been released by the Labour-Management 
Co-operation Service and is available to 
interested parties through field representa- 
tives of the Service or directly from Ottawa. 

The booklet deals with the practice of 
joint consultation in six Canadian com- 
panies as described in various issues of 
Teamwork in Industry during 1957. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and other Proceedings before 


the Canadian 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during August. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents and ordered one representation 
vote. During the month the Board received 
ten applications for certification, one appli- 
cation for revocation of certification, and 
allowed the withdrawal of three applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of office, general service, radio and 
television employees of Northern Radio- 
Radio Nord Inc., employed by the com- 
pany at its head office in Rouyn, and at 
stations CKRN and CKRN-TV in Rouyn, 
CKVD in Val d’Or, and CHAD in Amos, 
all in Quebec (L.G., Aug., p. 881). 


2. Canadian Guards Association, on behalf 
of a unit of security guards below the 
rank of sergeant employed by Canadian 
Arsenals Limited at Long Branch, Ont. 
(L.G., Aug., p. 881). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers, on 
behalf of a unit of unlicensed personnel 
employed by Northumberland Ferries Li- 
mited, Charlottetown, P.E.I., on ferries 
operating between Wood Islands, P.E.I., 
and Caribou, N.S. The Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America inter- 
vened. (L.G., Sept., p. 980). 

4. Elliot Lake—Stanleigh Office Workers’ 
Union, Local 1574 of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, on behalf of a unit of office and 
technical employees of the Stanleigh 
Uranium Mining Corporation Limited at 
Elliot Lake, Ont. (L.G., Sept., p. 980). 

5. Quirke Lake—Can-Met Office Workers 
Union, Local 1575 of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, on behalf of a unit of office 
and technical employees of Can-Met Ex- 
plorations Limited at Quirke Lake, Ont. 
(L.G., Sept., p. 980). 


Labour Relations Board 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
applicant, Canadian National Railways 
(Newfoundland District), respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, intervener (L.G., Aug., p. 882). 
The Board directed that the names of both 
the applicant and intervener be placed on 
the ballot (Returning Officer: W. L. Tay- 
lor). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Husband 
Transport Limited, operating in and out 
of its Montreal terminal (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


2. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
maintenance employees of Wheeler Air 
Lines Ltd., St. Jovite, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier) (see Applications 
Withdrawn). 


3. The Association of Drivers of Cana- 
dian Coachways Ltd., on behalf of a unit 
of bus drivers employed by Canadian 
Coachways Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


4, International Union of Operating Engi- 
neers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit of 
construction equipment operators employed 
by Dawson & Hall Limited in the Yukon 
Territory (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


This section covers proceedings under | 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes | 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- | 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations | 


Labour, 
Board, 
Branch of the Department. 
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5. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit of 
construction equipment operators employed 
in the Yukon Territory by the John A. 
Maclsaac Construction Co. Ltd., White- 
horse, Y.T. (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


6. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit of 
construction equipment operators employed 
by the Poole Construction Company Lim- 
ited in the Yukon Territory (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

7. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of AMF Atomic (Canada) Limited, Port 
Hope, Ont. (Investigating Officer. T. B. 
McRae). 


8. Western District Diamond Drillers’ 
Union, Local 1005, International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of employees of T. Connors 
Diamond Drilling Co. Ltd., employed in 
the Yukon Territory (Investigating Officer: 
D. 8S. Tysoe). 


9. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of maintenance employees of Wheeler Air 
Lines Ltd., St. Jovite, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


10. Automotive Lodge 1857, International 
Association of Machinists, on behalf of a 
unit of mechanics employed by Gill Inter- 
provincial Lines Ltd., Vancouver (Inves- 
tigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Dispufes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch, also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from_1907, until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, ie., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The Territories of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Automotive Lodge 1857, International 
Association of Machinists, applicant, and 
Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd., Vancouver, 
respondent (L.G., Sept. p. 980). (A new 
application affecting this same unit of em- 
ployees was submitted later in the month.) 


2. Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, Local 28, 
applicant, and Canada Railway News Com- 
pany Limited, respondent (Great Northern 
Station, Vancouver) (L.G., Sept., p. 980). 


3. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, applicant, and Wheeler 
Air Lines Ltd., St. Jovite, Que., respondent 
(see Applications Received, item 2; a new 
application affecting this same unit of 


employees was submitted later in the 


month). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 


Members of bargaining unit employed 
on MV Imperial Namu, MV Imperial 
Nanaimo, and Barge No. 10, applicants, 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, respondent, and 
Imperial Oil Limited, Vancouver, respond- 
ent (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 
The application was for revocation of the 
certification issued by the Board May 28, 
1957, to the Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District, in 
respect of a unit of unlicensed employees, 
including cooks, employed by the company 
aboard the vessels named (L.G., July 1957, 
p. 840). 





Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
appointed Conciliation Officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Smith Transport Limited and Trans- 
port Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers 
Union, Local 106 (Conciliation Officer: 
R, Trépanier). 

2. Superior Cartage (Lakehead) Limited 
and Local 990, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Oiicer:, J. 6. Gunn). 


3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(Building and Maintenance Employees) and 
Association of Radio and Television Em- 
ployees of Canada (Conciliation Officer. 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


4. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Ottawa, and Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


5. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Toronto, and Local 419, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 


Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Settlements by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Gun Am- 
munition Division), Lindsay, and Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local 796 (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (L.G., Sept., p. 980). 


2. B.C. Airlines Limited, Vancouver, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers 
(Conciliation Officer: D. 8. Tysoe) (L.G., 
Aug., p. 882). 

3. Union Steamships Limited, and Seafar- 
ers’ International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie) (L.G., Aug. p. 882). 

4. Radio Roberval Inc., and the Syndicate 
of Employees of CHRL (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., Aug., p. 882). 

5. Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation 
Limited, Algoma, and International Union 
of Operating Engineers, Local 796 (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
May, p. 494). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Canadian Pacific Transport Limited, 
Winnipeg, and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
Workers, Division 198 (L.G., Aug., p. 882). 

2 Robin Hood Flour Mills, Limited, 
Calgary, and United Packinghouse Workers 
of America, Local 326 (L.G., July, p. 755). 

3. Empire Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Western Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Louis Wolfe and Sons (Vancouver) Lim- 
ited, Victoria and Vancouver Stevedoring 
Company Limited, and Local 507, Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 
men’s Union (L.G., June, p. 629). 

4. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
National Association of Broadcast Employ- 
ees and Technicians (L.G., Sept., p. 980). 
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Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in August to deal with 
a dispute between Canadian Pacific Trans- 
port Limited, Winnipeg, and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, Division 198 
(see above) was fully constituted in August 
with the appointment of Dean G. P. R. 
Tallin, QC, Winnipeg, as Chairman. Dean 
Tallin was appointed on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other two members, 
Harold J. Riley, QC, and Alistair Stewart, 
both of Winnipeg, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with 
a dispute between Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited, Calgary, and United Packinghouse 
Workers of America, Local 326, (see above) 
was fully constituted in August with the 
appointment of Irwin A. Blackstone, Cal- 
gary, as Chairman. Mr. Blackstone was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, Hugh John MacDonald, 
MLA, QC, and Robert Scott, both of 
Calgary, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the company and union 
respectively. 

3. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in July to deal with a 
dispute between Polymer Corporation Lim- 
ited, Sarnia, and Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers International Union, Local 16-14 
(L.G., Sept., p. 981) was fully constituted 
in August with the appointment of Prof. 
C. H. Curtis, Kingston, Ont., as Chairman. 
Prof. Curtis was appointed by the Minister 


in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, G. C. 
Richardes, Windsor, Ont., and Gordon Mill- 
ing, Toronto, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the company and 
union respectively. 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, N. M. Paterson 
and Sons Limited, Colonial Steamships 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transportation Company Limited, Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited, Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada, Beaconsfield Steam- 
ships Limited, Sincennes-McNaughton Line 
Limited, and La Verendrye Line Ltd.) and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc. (L.G., July, p. 756). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


2. Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited, 
Montreal, Davie Transportation Limited, 
Montreal, and Quebec Paper Sales and 
Transportation Limited, Quebec, and Seafar- 
ers’ International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (L.G., June, p. 630). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


Strikes following Board Procedure 


1. Newfoundland Employers Association 
Limited, St. John’s, and Longshoremen’s 
Protective Union (L.G., Sept., p. 983). Em- 
ployers declared suspension of general cargo 
shipping at St. John’s effective August 21, 
1958. 

2. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (Locals 501, 502, 
503, 504 and 508) (L.G., Sept., p. 992). 
Stoppage of work occurred August 21. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Association of Lake Carriers 
and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act in this matter presents herewith 
its unanimous report. 

The Board was composed of H. Carl 
Goldenberg, QC, chairman; Francis Gerity, 
nominee of the employee; and Colin A. 
Gravenor, nominee of the bargaining agent. 

Proceedings before the Board opened in 
Montreal on May 28, 1958, and were con- 
cluded on June 11, 1958. Each party pre- 
sented its case at length and was afforded 
an opportunity for rebuttal. 
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The Board finds that the parties reached 
agreement or understanding with respect 
to a number of demands made by the union 
and that 10 matters remain in dispute. 

Having heard and examined the sub- 
missions of the parties, the Board finds 
and recommends on the said matters as is 
hereinafter set out. 


Alay |. 


General Considerations 
In its consideration of and recommenda- 
tions upon the several proposals put forward 
by the union, the Board has found it 


necessary to consider the status and general 
position of the engineer officers serving 
on a vessel. This arises out of an incon- 
sistency between the union’s claim in 
respect of the status of its membership and 
some of its proposals which in fact deny 
the status claimed. 

The engineer officer is not just another 
employee of the shipowner. His position 
must be one of responsibility since, in any 
case, this is assigned by the provisions of 
the law. Before an engineer officer can 
achieve status he must possess a certificate 
of the proper class, as set forth in appro- 
priate enactments of the Parliament of 
Canada. The conduct and ability of an 
engineer officer may be made the subject 
of an inquiry as to his competency, mis- 
conduct or default while serving as an 
officer on board a Canadian ship. As a 
holder of such a certificate he may find it 
cancelled or suspended if he is found want- 
ing in these respects. 

In addition to the responsibilities assigned 
by law, an engineer officer is in fact in 
charge of machinery during his watch and, 
as such, responsible for his performance 
and for the work of the unlicensed personnel 
under his supervision. In the carrying out 
of any necessary work upon the ship’s 
machinery, not only are his own skills 
directly involved but he must direct other 
personnel and labour. Accordingly, his work 
and status are not in the same category 
as in the case of the unlicensed personnel. 

In coming to its several recommendations, 
the Board has borne these facts in mind. 
Any other consideration of their problems 
would lead to engineer officers being cate- 
gorized merely as mechanics under the 
direction of a chief engineer. 

The Board has also found it necessary 
to consider the general situation of the 
Great Lakes shipping industry in the hght 
of the approaching completion of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway. In this connection it 
has taken cognizance of the report of the 
Royal Commission on Coasting ‘Trade, 
which was recently tabled in the House of 
Commons. It draws particular attention 
to the following paragraph appearing on 
page 107 of the report. 

The greatest concern expressed was with 
respect to the future of Canadian registered 
lakers in competition for inland bulk cargoes, 
including the inland movement of grain des- 
tined for export. The trades at stake are 
both coasting and international. The fears 
appear justified. Under present tax struc- 


tures, a specialized ocean-going bulk carrier 
on U.K. registry may have an advantage not 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada, Inc. and the Association 
of Lake Carriers, Montreal (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, N. M. Paterson 
& Sons Limited, Colonial Steamships Lim- 
ited, Upper Lakes & St. Lawrence Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited, Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada, [Beaconsfield Steam- 
ships Limited, Sincennes-McNaughton Line 
Limited, La Verendrye Line, Ltd.). 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, Montreal, 
who was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Francis Gerity, 
Toronto, and Colin A. Gravenor, Montreal, 
nominees of the association and union 
respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 





only over a Canadian registered laker built 
in Canada but also over one built in the 
United Kingdom or otherwise acquired at 
comparable costs. While existing lakers 
would be operated for their remaining useful 
life, competition may force Canadian opera- 
tors to arrange in future for the seasonal 
chartering of suitable United Kingdom ves- 
sels built for the purpose. 
(The emphasis is ours.) 


Our analysis of the situation leads us 
to conclude that the industry and, therefore, 
its employees face an uncertain future, 
which lends emphasis to the difficulties with 
which we have been confronted. This 
uncertainty arises from the competition 
which is in prospect from ships of Common- 
wealth and foreign registry. It must be 
conceded that these ships can be built and 
operated at substantially lower cost than 
the ships of the Association of Lake Car- 
riers. The employer has not hitherto had 
to meet such competition except from such 
small vessels as have been able to pass 
through the St. Lawrence canal system, a 
requirement that severely restricted their 
carrying capacity. 

Stability with its necessary ingredient, 
labour peace, is considered by the Board to 
be essential at this time. The Board recog- 
nizes the fact that the employees have made 
very substantial progress in wages, hours, 
and working conditions during the past 
few years. It is of the opinion that some 
of the further objectives which they may 
seek would be better deferred until the 
employer has had an opportunity to pre- 
pare to meet the anticipated competition. 
Among the problems which the employer 
faces are the tolls which will be charged for 
the use of the Seaway and the requirement 
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of considerable financing to build replace- 
ments for obsolete ships which cannot be 
expected to use the new facilities economic- 
ally. There are also other problems to be 
solved. 

WE ARE, THEREFORE OF THE 
OPINION THAT THE INDUSTRY AT 
THIS STAGE MUST BE ASSURED OF 
A MINIMUM PERIOD OF STABILITY 
AND THAT THE MINIMUM IS AT 
LEAST TWO YEARS. ACCORDINGLY: 


(1) We recommend a two-year collective 
agreement, and this recommendation is 
basic. 


(2) We must also emphasize that our 
recommendations which now follow, 
considered as a whole, are, in our 
opinion, the maximum concessions that 
each party can fairly be asked to make 
at the present time. 


At aed 
Principal Issues 
Hours of Work 


The union demands a normal work week 
of 5 days of 8 hours each, Monday through 
Friday, and compensatory payment for all 
hours worked in excess of 40 hours per 
week. The employer submits that the 
nature of the operation on the Great Lakes 
makes it physically impossible to inaugur- 
ate a regular 40-hour week. Since neither 
party was prepared to recede from its 
position, the door was closed to discussion 
of an alternative basis. 

Having considered the representations of 
the parties, the Board finds that 3 important 
facts emerge, of which it must take cog- 
nizance: 

First: The industry is a seasonal one 
having some 8 months of the year in which 
navigation can be safely conducted, although 
the period of employment of the engineer 
officer is longer than that of the unlicensed 
personnel. Even where the full season of 
navigation is available to the employer, 
cargoes do not always offer so as to enable 
the ships to be continuously employed. 

Second: The nature of the cargo carried, 
together with the methods of loading and 
discharge, make rapid turnaround at ter- 
minal ports a prime consideration of effi- 
cient management. 

Third: It appears to us to be impossible 
for an owner operating on the Great Lakes 
to schedule his operation in such a way as 
to reproduce conditions of shore employ- 
ment to which a 5-day, 40-hour week can 
be effectively applied. There is, further, 
an apparent difference between the shipping 
operation on the Great Lakes and vessels 
operating in a regular and scheduled ferry 
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service. In this eonnection the Board notes 
that the concluding paragraph of clause 8 
(“Rates of Pay”) of the last agreement 
between the parties reads as follows: 

It is expressly acknowledged and agreed 
by and between the parties hereto that 
the above rates of wages compensate the 
marine engineer officers for the fact that 
the nature of the operation of the company’s 
vessels renders it impossible to effect any 
reduction of actual working hours, notwith- 
standing that in previous negotiations the 
association requested a reduction of working 
hours to forty (40) hours per week; and that 
the above rates of wages have been granted 
to and accepted by the association and the 
marine engineer officers in full satisfaction 
of all demands for the institution of a forty 
(40) hour week. 

The Board finds that operating conditions 
on the Great Lakes have not changed since 
this paragraph was agreed to. 

Considering all of the foregoing, as well 
as the actual and potential competitive 
aspects of the Great Lakes operation, the 
Board finds that it cannot approve the 
union’s demand. However, since the em- 
ployees, owing to the nature of the employ- 
ment which they have voluntarily chosen, 
are not in a position to enjoy some of the 
benefits available to employees in other 
industries, the Board is of the opinion that 
they are entitled to a compensatory pay- 
ment in leu thereof. Accordingly, having 
regard to the position of the engineer 
officer and to the continuity and length of 
his employment during the navigation 
season, the Board recommends as follows: 


All engineer officers covered by the agree- 
ment between the parties shall be entitled to 
receive 24 days’ basic pay in lieu of vacation, 
instead of 16 days as provided in clause 9 
of the last agreement; that for shorter 
periods of service they shall receive a pro 
rata payment; and that, if separated from 
their employment, they shall be entitled to 
receive their vacation pay regardless of the 
cause of separation. 


Wages 

In the last agreement between the parties 
wages were on a 30-day monthly basis, 8 
hours per day. The union now demands 
that the monthly wage shall apply to a 
5-day, 40-hour week with overtime at in- 
creased rates for all work performed in 
excess of 8 hours per day and on Saturday 
and Sunday. It was submitted by the 
employer that the union was in effect 
demanding an increase of more than 60 
per cent. An exhibit filed by one of the 
companies showed that when applied to its 
operations the proposed increase ranges 
from 58.2 per cent to 61.1 per cent. This 
was not denied by the union. 

Having given careful consideration to the 
submissions of the parties and having 
examined relevant facts, including existing 


wage schedules and earnings and changes 
in the Consumer Price Index since January 
1, 1956, the Board rejects the union’s 
demand and recommends as follows: 


The rates of pay of engineer officers shall 
be increased for each classification by 9 per 
cent, of which an increase of 5 per cent shall 
be retroactive to the beginning of the 1958 
navigation season and the remaining 4 per 
cent shall become effective at the beginning 
of the 1959 navigation season. 


With respect to overtime, the Board 
recommends that in no case shall the over- 
time rate for engineer officers on an hourly 
basis be less than that paid to unlicensed 
engine-room personnel, and that the over- 
time rates shall provide for appropriate 
differentials. 


Manning Scale 


The union has requested that the em- 
ployer place in effect a minimum manning 
scale for each vessel as an integral part 
of the collective agreement. The employer 
maintains that its ships are more than 
adequately manned, that it is subject to 
and bound by the provisions of the Canada 
Shipping Act, and that the requirements of 
its underwriters must be met in maintaining 
adequate insurance to cover the fleets. 


The union’s proposal is new. There was 
no provision for a manning scale in previous 
collective agreements between the parties. 
The Board finds that the adequate manning 
of steamships and the efficiency of per- 
sonnel are generally conceded to be matters 
connected with the seaworthiness of the 
ship. In this respect the Board has taken 
notice of certain statutory provisions 
enacted by the Parliament of Canada, 
namely, The Canada Shipping Act, 1952, 
chapter 29, and The Criminal Code, 2-3 
EKlizabeth II, chapter 51. The attention of 
both parties is drawn, more particularly, 
to Section 407 of the Canada Shipping Act, 
which reads as follows: 

407. (1) Every steamship registered in 
Canada shall be manned with a crew suflfi- 
cient from the point of view of safety of life 
for the purpose of her intended voyage, and 
shall, during such voyage, be kept so manned. 

(2) If any of the provisions of this section 
are not complied with in the case of any 
steamship, the owner, if in fault, is lable, 
in respect of each offence, to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, and the 
master, if in fault, is liable in respect of 


each offence, to a fine not exceeding two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 


In consideration of the foregoing and of 
the special provisions of Section 115 (1) 
of the Canada Shipping Act, which requires 
that ships be provided with certificated 
engineers according to a scale set out 
therein, and of Section 115 (2) of the Act, 
which requires that there be such number 


of engineers as will assure reasonable periods 
of watch, having due regard to the length 
of any voyage and other related circum- 
stances, the Board finds that it cannot 
recommend a minimum manning scale as 
demanded by the union. 


PATOL Til 
Other Issues 
Pay in Ineu of Vacations 
The union demands that all engineers 
shall receive 10 per cent of their daily 


rate for every day of employment with 
the company. 


The Board’s recommendation on pay in 
lieu of vacations is embodied in its recom- 
mendation under the heading “Hours of 
Work”, 


Statutory Holidays 


The union demands penalty rates for 
work done on 8 statutory holidays. The 
Board finds that this would involve a 
scheduling of steamship operations as in an 
industrial plant on shore, which is not 
practical, and, therefore, cannot recommend 
that this demand be granted. 


Guaranteed Season Salary 


The union demands that all engineers 
shall be guaranteed a minimum of 9 months’ 
work from fit-out to lay-up. 


The Board understands that the naviga- 
tion season for marine engineers is at least 
nine months and longer in certain cases 
and does not recommend that the union’s 
request be granted. 


Security Watch 


The union demands an additional day’s 
pay during fit-out, lay-up and dry-docking 
periods, if an engineer is required to remain 
aboard for security purposes only after 
completing his 8 hours work or on Saturday 
and Sunday. 

The Board finds that it cannot recom- 
mend that this demand be granted. 


Premium Rates 


The union demands a premium rate of 
$2 per hour for engineers required to work 
in boilers, furnaces and other enclosed hot 
space. The Board cannot recommend that 
this demand be granted. 

The union also demands a premium rate 
of $2 per day for engineers on vessels 
carrying explosives in 100 ton lots or over. 
The Board is advised that agreement on 
this demand has been reached by the parties 
and recommends that effect be given to 
such agreement. 
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Subsistence Allowance 

The union demands that officers be paid 
$12 per day for room and board ashore 
when such accommodation is not available 
aboard the vessel. 

The Board finds that the employer as a 
general rule pays the bills for reasonable 
room and board ashore for marine engineers 
when proper vouchers are produced. While 
the Board cannot recommend that the 
union’s request be granted, it is of the 
opinion that the parties can agree on a 
mutually satisfactory provision with respect 
to subsistence allowance. 


Duties Other Than Those of Engineer 


The union demands that engineers shall 
not be required to perform certain work 
such as scaling, painting, chipping, firing 
the boilers, etc., and that if required to 
perform such duties they shall receive pay- 
ment on the basis of overtime rates. 


The Board notes that Clause 15 (b) of 
the last agreement between the parties 
reads as follows: 

Except in emergency, marine engineer 
officers will be required to do only the work 
and perform only the duties normally ex- 
pected of one of his rank. 


It appears to the Board that the matter 
in issue is properly covered by the wording 
of Clause 15 of the last agreement com- 
bined with the grievance procedure. Upon 
the representations made, the Board is of 
the opinion that scaling, painting, and 
chipping, are not properly duties to be 
performed by a marine engineer, and that 
if an engineer is called upon to perform 
such duties or other duties not properly 
those of an engineer, he should have 
recourse to the grievance procedure. 

Accordingly, the Board does not find it 
necessary to recommend a change in the 
existing provision. 

The whole of the foregoing comprising 
the unanimous report of the Board is 
respectfully submitted this 30th day of 
July, 1958. 


(Sgd.) H. Cart GoLpENsBERG, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Francis Gerry, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Corin A. GRraveNor, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Guy Tombs Marine Services Limited, Montreal, Davie Transportation 
Limited, Montreal, and Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 


Company Limited, Quebec 
and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, Canadian District 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act in this matter herewith presents 
its report. 









During August the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of 
Conciliation and Investigation established 
to deal with a dispute between the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, and Guy 
Tombs Marine Services Limited, Mont- 
real; Davie Transportation Limited, 
Montreal; and Quebec Paper Sales and 
Transportation Company Limited, Quebec. 
The Board was under the chairmanship 
of H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, Montreal, who 
was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Marcel Belanger, 
C.A.,. Quebec, and. Bernard Boulanger, 
Montreal, nominees of the companies and 
union respectively. 
: The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. | 
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The Board was composed of—H. Carl 
Goldenberg, QC, chairman; Marcel Belan- 
ger, nominee of the employers; Bernard 
Boulanger, nominee of the bargaining agent. 

Proceedings before the Board opened in 
Montreal on June 6, 1958, and were con- 
cluded on June 25, 1958. Each party pre- 
sented its case at length and was afforded 
an opportunity for rebuttal. 

At the final hearing before the Board 
the union reduced its demands to four, 
covering hours of work, wages and over- 
time, statutory holidays, and a manning 
scale. The parties could not reach agree- 
ment on these matters, 

Having heard and examined the sub- 
missions of the parties, the Board finds and 
recommends on the said matters in dispute 
as is hereinafter set out. 


Hours of Work 
The union demands a normal work week 
of five days of eight hours each, Monday 


through Friday, and compensatory payment 
for all hours worked in excess of 40 hours 
per week. The employers submit that the 
nature of their operation makes it physically 
impossible to inaugurate a regular 40-hour 
week. Since neither party was prepared to 
recede from its position, the door was 
closed to discussion of an alternative basis. 

Having considered the representations of 
the parties, the Board finds that the indus- 
try is a seasonal one having some seven 
months of the year in which navigation 
can be safely conducted, and that it appears 
to be impossible for an owner to schedule 
his operation in such a way as to reproduce 
conditions of shore employment to which a 
5-day, 40-hour week can be effectively 
applied. The Board has sought a solution 
to this problem but has failed to find any. 

Considering the foregoing, the Board finds 
that it cannot approve the union’s demand. 
However, since the employees, owing to 
the nature of the employment which they 
have voluntarily chosen, are not in a posi- 
tion to enjoy some of the benefits available 
to employees in other industries, the Board 
is of the opinion that they are entitled to 
a compensatory payment in lieu thereof. 
Accordingly, the Board recommends as 
follows: 

All employees covered by the agreement 
between the parties shall be entitled to 
receive 21 days’ basic pay in lieu of vacation, 
instead of 14 days as provided in clause 8 of 
the last agreement, and that for shorter 
periods of service they shall receive a pro 
rata payment. 

In consequence, it is the recommendation 
of the Board that clause 8 (a) of the last 
agreement shall be amended by substituting 
(21) for (14) in the second line thereof, 
and that clause 8 (b) shall be amended by 
substituting (21) for (14) in the third line 
thereof and 21/270ths for 14/270ths in the 
fourth line thereof. 

(a) Wages 

The union demands from the employers 
the same improvements in wages as it has 
requested from the Great Lakes shipping 
industry so that the employees be placed 
on an equal plane with the seamen on the 
Great Lakes. It demands that the monthly 
wage shall apply to a 5-day 40-hour week 
with overtime at increased rates for all 
work performed in excess of eight hours 
per day and on Saturday and Sunday. It 
was submitted by the employers that the 
union was in effect demanding an increase 
of 125 per cent in present wages. It was 
further submitted by the employers that 
having regard to their ability to pay, no 
increase is warranted at the present ime. 
The union took issue with the employers’ 
position. | 


The Board has given careful consideration 
to the submissions of the parties. It finds 
that the employers’ operation is very dif- 
ferent from that of the Great Lakes shipping 
industry both in its nature and in its finan- 
cial results. Accordingly, having examined 
the relevant facts, including existing wage 
schedules and changes in the Consumer 
Price Index since January 1, 1956, the Board 
rejects the union’s demand and recommends 
as follows: 

The rates of pay of the employees covered 
by the agreement between the parties shall 
be increased for each classification by 9 per 
cent, of which an increase of 5 per cent shall 
be retroactive to the beginning of the 1958 
navigation season and the remaining 4 per 
cent shall become effective at the beginning 
of the 1959 navigation season. 

The employers’ nominee on the Board 
dissents from this recommendation and 
recommends no increase in wages, as appears 
more fully from the memorandum of dissent 
hereinbelow. 


(b) Overtime 


With respect to the union’s demand for 
overtime, the Board recommends no change 
in the provisions of the last contract. 


Statutory Holidays 


The union submits that the employees 
only receive five of the eight statutory 
holidays recognized by the employers. The 
Board points out that the union is under 
a misapprehension in this respect since 
Saint-Jean Baptiste and All Saints’ Day, 
which fall within the navigation period, 
were substituted for New Year’s Day and 
Christmas Day in the last agreement. 

The union demands that penalty rates be 
paid for work done on statutory holidays. 
The Board finds that this would involve a 
scheduling of the steamship operation as in 
an industrial plant on shore, which is not 
practical, and, therefore, cannot recommend 
that this demand be granted. 


Manning Scale 

The union demands that the employers 
place in effect a minimum manning scale 
for each vessel as an integral part of the 
new agreement in order to promote safe 
working conditions for crew members. The* 
employers maintain that their ships are 
adequately manned and that they are sub- 
ject to and bound by the provisions of the 
Canada Shipping Act. 

The Board finds that the adequate 
manning of steamships and the efficiency 
of personnel are generally conceded to be 
matters connected with the seaworthiness 
of the ship. In this respect the Board has 
taken notice of certain statutory provisions 
enacted by the Parliament of Canada, 
namely, The Canada Shipping Act, 1952, 
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vhapter 29, and The Criminal Code, 2-3 
Elizabeth II, chapter 51. The attention of 
both parties is drawn, more particularly, 
to Section 407 of the Canada Shipping Act, 
which reads as follows: 

407. (1) Every steamship registered in 
Canada shall be manned with a crew suffi- 
cient and efficient from the point of view 
of safety of life for the purpose of her 
intended voyage, and shall, during such 
voyage, be kept so manned. 

(2) If any of the provisions of this section 
are not complied with in the case of any 
steamship, the owner, if in fault, is liable, 
in respect of each offence, to a fine not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, and the mas- 
ter, if in fault, is liable in respect of each 
offence, to a fine not exceeding two hundred 
and fifty dollars. 

In consideration of the foregoing, the 
Board cannot recommend a minimum 
manning scale as demanded by the union. 

The whole respectfully submitted this 


3lst day of July, 1958. 


(Sgd.) H. Cart GotpENBERG, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Marcet BELANGER, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Bernarp L. BouLANcrr, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


On the question of wages, the employers’ 
nominee cannot share the opinion of his 
colleagues. He acknowledges their having 
recognized the particuluar situation in which 
the companies involved were finding them- 
selves, in recommending the status quo as 
to hours of work, the two-watch system, 
and the difference in wages paid on the 
Lakes and those paid by the companies 
concerned. 


He is however of the opinion that, in 
recommending the same percentage increase 
as that recommended for employees on 
Lake vessels, the present Conciliation Board 
does not take into account the evidence 
of inability to pay which was submitted 
by the employers involved. 


As a matter of fact, the employers sub- 
mitted that the operation of their vessels 
was marginal inasmuch as transport costs 
them more per ton and per cord than it 
would cost were they to have recourse 
to the services of their principal com- 
petitors, i.e. the gcoelette (schooner) and the 
railway. Moreover, the employers sub- 
mitted their financial statements, which 
showed considerable losses. The employers’ 
nominee is afraid that the proposed increase 
might lead to the eventual abandonment 
of operations. Already, since the opening 
of the navigation season, two vessels have 
had to be laid up for want of work. 

For these reasons, the employers’ nominee 
feels in duty bound to recommend no 
increase. The wages paid by the companies 
concerned are altogether reasonable and 
compare favourably with those paid in 
forestry operations, the main activity of 
the Donnacona Paper, parent company of 
Quebec Paper Sales and Transportation 
Company Limited. They compare even 
more favourably with the wages paid on 
the gcoelettes where a sailor would not 
receive more than $125 to $150 per month. 
The age of seamen in the employ of the 
companies varies from 18 to 25 years 
and the occupation necessitates no appren- 
ticeship or particular competence. 


(Sgd.) Marce, BELANGER. 





Minority Report of Board in Dispute between 


Certain of the Canadian Railways 
and 


17 Unions of Non-Operating Employees 


® The majority report of the Board covering 

this dispute was published in the September 
assue of the Labour Gazette. The minority 
report was not carried at that time due 
to space limitations. 


On all issues other than the very impor- 
tant one of wages, the Board is unanimous. 
To this extent I would like to express my 
concurrence with the findings and recom- 
mendations of the majority report. I regret, 
however, the necessity for recording, respect- 
fully but firmly, dissent on the basic wage 
problem. Although there are many, if not 
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most, portions of the majority report in 
this area to which I would be prepared 
to subscribe, I find they justify rather 
different conclusions. The realities are 
nonetheless inescapable even if some of 
them may be unpleasant. To ignore a 
malady is not to cure it. 


In differing with my colleagues, I would 
like to express my appreciation for their 
unfailing courtesy, patience and kindness 
and my admiration for their conscientious 
devotion to the duties imposed upon them 
in the course of very lengthy proceedings. 


All members of the Board have been most 
impressed and very much assisted by the 
very intensive study and thought evidenced 
in the presentations of both contending 
parties. 

The latest increase in wage rates for 
non-operating railway employees came into 
effect on June 1, 1957. This occurred only 
seven months before commencement of the 
period in respect of which this Board is 
called upon to make its recommendations. 
It also coincided, although this could not 
have been foreseen by the members of the 
1956 conciliation board or either of the 
protagonists before it, with the very eve 
or possibly the cold dawn of a recession. 

Average hourly earnings of CNR and 
CPR non-operating employees stood at 
76.5 cents in 1946. By January 1, 1956, they 
had risen to $1.467. Since June 1, 1957, 
the average has been computed by the 
employees representatives at $1.628. This 
112.8-per-cent increase was not matched by 
an equivalent in take home pay as some of 
the benefits took the form of a reduced 
work week. 

Apart from the improvement in wage 
rates, important objectives of the employees 
have been attained in the way of fringe 
benefits—a health and welfare plan, in- 
creased vacations with pay, statutory holi- 
days and other items. During the years 
1953, 1954 and 1955 there had been no 
change whatsoever in wage rates—a factor 
which weighed heavily with the last Board 
but which applies in reverse today. “In the 
present case’, said the Taylor Board in 
1956, “it must be remembered that the 
employees before us have not had any 
increase in wages since September, 1952, by 
virtue of an agreement which terminated 
at December 31, 1953.’ In the light of four 
stages of increases introduced successively 
in 1956 and 1957, the contrast with the 
present situation must be noted. 

Submissions before the conciliation board 
over which Mr. Justice Kellock presided 
in 1954, dealt exclusively with fringe bene- 
fits. The recommendations resulted in 
appreciable gains to employees and costs 
to the employers not translated into any 
change in the statistics of hourly earnings. 
Indeed, the concentration on these fringe 
benefits as the issue for the 1954-1955 period 
has been advanced by the employees as 
the major explanation for the lag between 
the wages of railway non-operating labour 
and those in durable goods industries which 
the present Board and its immediate pre- 
decessor have been asked both to correct 
for the future and redress, by additional 
upward adjustments, for the past. As 
expressed by the employees spokesman at 
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During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the members of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
deal with the dispute affecting the 17 
international and national railway labour 
organizations, representing approximately 
128,000 non-operating employees, and the 
Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company, 
Ontario Northland Railway, Algoma, 
Central and Hudson Bay Railway, Mid- 


land Railway of Manitoba, and Railway 
Express Agency Ince. 
The Board was under the Chairmanship 


of the Hon. Mr. Justice H. F. Thomson, 
Regina. The other members of the Board 
were Philip F. Vineberg, Montreal, the 
nominee of the companies and David 
Lewis, Toronto, the nominee of the joint 
negotiating committee for the unions. 

The Report of the chairman and Mr. 
Lewis, constitutes the report of the 
Board. The minority report was sub- 
mitted by Mr. Vineberg. 





page 5698 of the transcript ‘“‘...The evidence 
I think is pretty clear that what separated 
us from the durable goods standard in the 
last few years was the very protracted 
fringe benefit negotiations that allowed the 
gap to build up...” 

The very emphasis on welfare and holiday 
benefits during this period only serves to 
underline their importance to both parties. 
If, as was contended, the railway employees 
were only seeking to match by these gains 
advantages available to labour in durable 
goods industries, then the alleged pre- 
existing parity between the two groups did 
not apply in terms of their aggregate 
remuneration. If, on the other hand, these 
gains, when added to existing pension plan 
and other benefits, had the effect of giving 
railway non-operating employees an advan- 
tageous position by comparison with the 
others, then the present disparity is not 
as great as claimed. In either event the 
112.8-per-cent advance in average wage 
rates for the period above-mentioned has 
been substantially augmented by advances 
in fringe benefits. It might be added that 
one of these benefits—a contributory health 
and welfare plan entailing payment of 24 
cents per hour per employee by the railways 
and the resultant costs relating thereto— 
was only initiated as recently as January 1, 
1957. Moreover, in measuring the results 
of wage increases in recent years 1t must be 
remembered that certain attendant pension 
costs which are geared to wage levels mount 
successively and correspondingly with each 
increase. 

Fulfilment of all the employees’ requests, 
as originally presented, would entail an 
annual addition to costs for Canadian 
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National Railways and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company of $130,063,000. If corre- 
sponding changes were made in _ favour 
of all their other employees, the amount 
would be $192,941,000. This compares with 
an estimated net rail income before fixed 
charges in 1957 of $17,431,000 for the CNR 
and $40,200,000 for the CPR or an aggregate 
of $57,631,000 for the two railways com- 
bined. Such a result represents a return, 
again before fixed charges of only 1.43 per 
cent on the net rail property investment of 
both railways combined. Invested at this 
rate, one might ask how much rail property 
would have to be set aside without interest 
or other fixed charges or any capital or 
amortization whatsoever to yield a sufficient 
sum just to pay the extra costs. The 
answer would embrace not only all the 
existing rail assets but also, in addition 
thereto, more than twice its equivalent. For 
at a continuation of the present rate of 
return it would be necessary to provide 
well over thirteen billion dollars of rail 
property—substantially over three times 
what is now invested—and free it from the 
prospect or obligation of any return what- 
soever either in interest or capital, or any 
provision for amortization, in order for 
the two railways to meet the requests and 
maintain their present unimpressive net 
earnings position! 

If the 1957 rate of return was low, there 
is little, if anything, to suggest any likely 
improvement in 1958. Any conceivable 
application or modification of the equation 
would not remove it from the realm of its 
staggering consequences. 

One of the employees requests—dealing 
with health and welfare—has been removed 
by mutual agreement from the items on 
which this Board is called upon to advance 
recommendations. While relatively modest, 
the arrangements impose increased costs 
on the railways. Another issue has been 
indirectly removed from the purview of 
the Board by the parliamentary adoption 
of the Annual Vacation’s Act which will 
ensure to all railway hourly rated employees 
two weeks’ vacation with pay after two 
years of service in lieu of the present 
arrangements where they now receive one 
week’s vacation annually until completion 
of three years’ service. Whatever the origin 
of the change these items, along with the 
recommendation for increased vacations for 
employees with over 35 years service, 
involve additional costs to the railways. 

The costs of the employees’ requests for 
wage increases alone as estimated by the 
railways amounts to $97,312,000 for the 
organized employees before us. The unions 
estimate, choosing a different basis, that 
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implementation of their wage proposals 
would total something very close to $94,- 
500,000 per year. One need not pause to 
evaluate the precise difference between the 
two appraisals. Without counting the addi- 
tional costs to follow if equivalent benefits 
are granted to others, a 1-per-cent wage 
increase would cost $4,464,700; a one-cent- 
an-hour increase, $2,772,500. If the same 
rate of increment be added for all the 
other employees the corresponding aggregate 
annual costs would be $6,895,500 and $4,138,- 
500 respectively. To apply the wage recom- 
mendations of the majority report would 
therefore add over fifty-seven million dol- 
lars to the annual wage bill. 

These demands, and these suggested in- 
creases, come at a time when railway 
traffic has been on the decline. The down- 
ward movement has been under way ever 
since the second quarter of 1957 and has 
not yet been arrested. CNR _ operating 
revenues on Canadian lines fell from $680,- 
392,388 in 1956 to $662,717,454 in 1957. 
Operating expenses rose from $623,009,858 
to $645,814,952. In the process, net rail 
operating revenue before fixed charges 
declined from $48,181,617 to $12,383,971. This 
left $26,170,037 in 1956 after fixed charges 
but resulted in a deficit of $16,374,204 in 
1957. 

On the Canadian Pacific Railway, net 
railway earnings before fixed charges fell 
by some $3,000,000 in the 1957 year over 
the immediately preceding period. CPR 
railway revenues in 1957 declined by 
$17,706,914 over the corresponding figure for 
1956; expenses were reduced by $14,607,495, 
Actual gross ton miles of freight carried 
declined $8,252,200. On its 1957 record the 
CPR rate of return on net rail property 
amounted to 2.91 per cent—substantially 
lower than investors would be able to 
obtain in the purchase of government bonds 
and contrasting with a yield of 5.14 per 
cent which the CPR had to offer in an 
issue on the securities market in February 
1958. 

In testimony before this Board the CNR 
originally estimated that without any 
change in labour costs a decline of $52,000,- 
000 could be anticipated in net earnings 
for 1958 over 1957 with a consequent in- 
crease in the resultant deficit. These 
returns were predicted upon implementation 
of all the recently approved Board of 
Transport Commission increases in freight 
rates but the Cabinet decision cancelling 
a projected 3.6-per-cent general freight rate 
increase will have a further seriously 
depressing effect upon returns to the order 
of approximately $5,000,000. For the first 
five months of 1958 the worsening over 


the corresponding period of the previous 
year had already amounted to $38,000,000. 
The CPR estimate contemplates a projec- 
tion in 1958 of the 1957 situation on the 
assumption that no increase in labour costs 
will develop. An anticipated drop of about 
seven million dollars in revenue would be 
offset, barring wage changes, by savings 
due to further dieselization and other im- 
provements. Again the anticipated net for 
the year 1958 will be substantially below 
the permissive level of earnings established 
by the Board of Transport Commissioners. 

The employees contend that railway costs 
and ability or inability to pay are irrelevant. 
Briefly stated, the argument runs along 
the following lines: Wage rates must be 
determined by the inflexible application of 
an objective ‘durable goods” standard to 
ensure that they conform to the levels of 
comparison previously adopted. If the 
railways are subjected to meagre returns 
on capital, this must be the result of public 
policy. In any event, railways must pay 
the same price for materials, for capital, 
for services, and therefore for labour as 
any other purchaser. Railway earnings are 
circumscribed by the statutory Crowsnest 
Pass grain rates, currently no higher than 
the 1897 level, and also by heavy losses 
on the compulsory operation of unremunera- 
tive passenger services. Railway rates are 
delimited by the rulings of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners and, at very least, 
there are delays in adjusting the rise of 
rates to any cost increases, whether through 
wage changes or otherwise. These condi- 
tions obtain by virtue of public policy. It 
was neither intended nor is it just, runs 
the argument, that railway employees be 
called upon, as a class, to subsidize through 
unduly low or unfair wage rates, the finan- 
cial burdens dictated by a policy designed 
to benefit the Canadian economy as a 
whole. 


Within appropriate limits, the argument 
is not without merit. Railway labour alone 
can not bear the contribution to political 
and economic nationhood of our trans- 
continental railway systems. But, does it? 
At very most, public policy in its demand 
on the railways is constant while the 
earnings of the railways fluctuate sharply. 
I have been unable to find any expression 
of public policy which would suggest that 
the present results are simply what was 
deliberately intended by governmental 
action—whether parliamentary, admunistra- 
tive or judicial. Indeed, in the recapitaliza- 
tion of the CNR in 1952, formulations of 
public policy indicated an intention that 
it should thereafter operate at a_ profit. 
As we have seen, this result is not being 
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achieved at the present time. Some of the 
recent changes in railway policy such as the 
“bridge subsidy” and increased payments 
under the Maritime Freight Rates Assist- 
ance Act reflect a growing concern over the 
position of the railways and the impact of 
compensatory freight rates on various seg- 
ments of the Canadian economy. The 1951 
Royal Commission on Transportation in 
speaking of the privately owned railway 
system expressed the view “...lt should 
be recognized that in addition to fixed 
charges, a private company must over a 
period of tume have sufficient earnings to 
pay reasonable dividends to its shareholders 
and set aside reserves for a rainy day”. 
The CPR’s record today does not meet 
this standard. While recognizing that rail- 
way wages can not be fixed by what the 
consumers of railway services are prepared 
to pay, the commission found it desirable 
to assert that “...railway employees must 
bear in mind that they have a common 
interest with the companies in keeping the 
cost of operation within limits which will 
enable the railways to compete on a fair 
basis with other transportation agencies”. 

The Board of Transport Commissioners 
has fixed a permissive level of earnings for 
the CPR as a guidepost in its determination 
of freight rates. This, the CPR has been 
unable to attain. For 1957 the permissive 
level of net rail earnings before fixed 
charges was set at $51,521,000 while the 
actual returns, computed on the same basis 
as adopted by the Board, only reached 
$43,200,000. The CPR contended and en- 
deavoured, in vain, to have adjudicated 
before the Supreme Court of Canada that 
this permissive level made no allowance for 
retained earnings. By any measurement, 
the results have fallen far short of the 
enunciated fair rate of return. 


The erosion of the freight rates structure 
derives not from any professed elaboration 
of public policy but from the inexorable 
results of alternative forms of transporta- 
tion—trucking, pipe lines, automobiles and 
water carriage. A recent study on trans- 
portation prepared for the Royal Com- 
mission on Canada’s Economic Prospects 
found that while Canadian railways carried 
84 per cent of all freight traffic in 1928, 
this proportion had declined to 60.5 per 
cent in 1953. One of the exhibits produced 
before us showed that by 1956 the per- 
centage had fallen to 57.1. Meanwhile 
over half of all railway gross earnings are 
absorbed by payroll expenses. If pension 
and health and welfare expenses be added 
labour costs accounted for 60 per cent. The 
law of supply and demand has not been 
repealed. Part of the railways financial 
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position is, of course, attributable to statu- 
tory rates and other governmental restric- 
tions. However, apart from and independent 
thereof, the fortunes of the railways are 
interlocked with the same considerations of 
costs and selling prices as govern all indus- 
try. There are times, circumstances and 
undertakings when the ability to meet 
higher costs is present more than others. 
For the Canadian railways such an ability 
exists less in 1958 than it did even in 1956. 


An interesting study of “Maintenance of 
Way Employment on US. Railroads” by 
Prof. William Haber and others, published 
by the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, was submitted by the unions in 
the present case as Exhibit U-10. At page 
165, the authors advance the apt comment: 
“Over the long run, only prosperous em- 
ployers can have prosperous employees. 
Since the railroads will always face strong 
competition from trucks, busses, passenger 
cars, aircraft and ships, productivity growth 
is essential if stagnation or even decline 
are to be avoided.” (italics mine.) 


While the gap between actual earnings 
and the permissive level of earnings runs 
counter to public policy, it is nonetheless 
real. Moreover, when wage costs in recent 
years have been increased, an offsetting 
rise in freight rates in the face of com- 
peting alternative forms of transport is 
less and less productive of compensating 
returns to the railways. Exceptions are 
made to the highest level of general freight 
rates or “class rates” in favour of rates for 
special commodities for various stipulated 
raw materials and primary products but 
where competition impinges the railways 
must necessarily accept competitive and 
special agreement charges at lower levels. 
The Board of Transport Commissioners as 
the chosen instrument of public policy may 
thus approve a particular level of rates 
which the realities of the situation make 
possrble of application to a lesser and lesser 
degree. The evidence discloses the in- 
creasingly frequent instances when the rail- 
ways are unable to exact the rates judged 
to be fair and reasonable by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. Where new in- 
creases are projected, however permissible 
they may be in the view of the governing 
authority, a possible resultant loss of traffic 
must be weighed. The disparity between 
rates approved by a public board and the 
level of charges which the competitive 
aspect will permit is not without relevance 
to the wage situation. In its last judgment 
issued on December 27, 1957, the Board of 
Transport Commissioners reiterated its con- 
gern with the “narrowing base” on which 
freight rate increases are applied. After 
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elaborating in tabular forms the results of 
its waybill analyses, the board observed: 

It will be noted from the above table that 
the proportion of the revenue from 
rates has declined materially since 1949 and 
is now only approximately one-half of the 
1949 proportion. Class rates are the highest 
rates charged by the railways and it is 
apparent that a large part of the class-rated 
traflic has either been diverted to highway 
transportation or, if still hauled by the rail- 
ways, is now carried at lower commodity 
rates, competitive rates, or agreed charges. 


On an earlier occasion in its judgment on 
freight rates in March 1953, the board had 
observed: 


Consequently the board is becoming in- 
creasingly concerned as to the long-term 
ability of the Canadian economy to continue 
indefinitely to bear successive increases in 
freight rates on the scale of the recent past. 
We have been urged by provincial counsel 
not to lose sight of the necessity, in the 
nation’s interest, of stemming further infla- 
tionary influences. Even if such a considera- 
tion should lie within our competence, this 
board, nevertheless, becomes powerless in the 
face of increased wage costs to the extent 
with which we are here confronted. 

We likewise have been repeatedly warned 
by counsel for the provinces as to the danger 
of the railways pricing themselves out of 
certain important transportation markets in 
the not too distanct future and of the dangers 
in the approach of the law of diminishing 
returns. When precisely the saturation point 
may be reached no one appears to be in a 
position to say. It also has been indicated 
to us that if there is a real danger of the 
railways pricing themselves out of such 
markets there may be an equal danger of 
railway labor, in like manner and degree, 
substantially pricing itself out of its present 
type of employment. 


In passenger traffic, the inhibiting effects 
of competition—unrelated to any deliberate 
formulation of public policy—are even more 
marked. The volume of revenue passenger 
miles for the CNR in the relatively pros- 
perous 1956 year amounted to only 45 per 
cent of the 1945 total. Even if the returns 
for the latter year are substantially dis- 
counted because of wartime conditions, 
there is no denying the steady downward 
pattern. Notwithstanding many service 
improvements, no means of arresting the 
trend has as yet been devised. The number 
of automobiles on the public highways 
grows apace. In the five year period from 
1952 to 1956 inclusive, automobile registra- 
tions increased from 2.30 to 3.17 millions. 
During the same period, revenue passenger 
miles recorded on the domestic services of 
Canadian airlines increased by 75 per cent. 
In the period between 1945 and 1956, the 
volume of revenue ton miles carried by 
inter-city trucking services increased almost 
fourfold. The forces that have produced 
these changes with their resultant impact 
on the fortunes of the railways continue 
to operate. 


In an exhibit filed, for other reasons, 
with this Board embodying the submissions 
of the chairman of the CNR to the Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects, the position in which the railways 
find themselves has been summarized in 
the following stark manner: “The present 
situation is one which finds the railway 
industry preoccupied with the struggle for 
viability.” 

While ability to pay is not the sole 
criterion for determining wage rates, it has 
considerable impact on the degree and 
timing of any wage changes and an ulti- 
mately arresting influence on the pace of 
any upward movement. 

To whatever degree they may have 
espoused the durable goods standard, prev- 
ious boards of conciliation have also recog- 
nized some of the limiting factors imposed 
by financial considerations. The report of 
the board presided over by Mr. Justice 
J. O. Wilson in 1950 emphasizes the burden 
of the competitive position in the following 
terms: 

Under certain conditions a union may be 
well advised to accept a lesser wage, with 
continuity of employment, rather than to 
insist on a higher wage, which may threaten 
that continuity. The competitive position of 
the railways viz a viz truck and water com- 
petition must always be kept in mind by 
union leaders as well as by railway mana- 
gers, with a view to insuring that rail 
transportation does not price itself out of 
the market. That this can be done has 
been, we think, pretty clearly demonstrated 
in the coal industry, both in the United 
States and Canada, during the past few 
years. The changeover from coal to cheaper 


and more reliable forms of fuel has assumed 
the proportions of a stampede. 


In the arbitration award of Mr. Justice 
Kellock in the same year is to be found 
the following statement: 


The employees say that if they are to be 
denied warranted wage increases because the 
railways cannot get necessary revenue, they 
are in an “economic trap”. 

One can agree that such a denial would 
have the effect stated, but this does not 
establish that no regard can be paid to the 
fact that payment of the wages of railway 
employees can come from railway revenue 
only, the rates upon which they depend being 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. An industry in 
a position to increase the price of its product 
without the necessity of considering any 
outside factor other than the probable effect 
of the increase on the volume of sales, is 
in a very different situation from that of 
a railway subject to the regulative jurisdic- 
tion I have mentioned, as well as to com- 
petition arising from road, water and air 
transport. 


The chairman of the last conciliation 
board dealing with this subject in 1956 
concluded that while he recognized “that 
the wages of the employees of the railways 


have remained unchanged since September, 
1952, wt ws also a fact that to attempt to 
establish parity with ‘durable goods’ would 
place far too heavy a burden on the earn- 
ings and finances of the railways.” Such a 
finding applies, “a fortvorr” at the present 
time. 

During the course of the hearings the 
employees strenuously objected to a com- 
parison between railway machinists and 
those in the gold mining industry. It 
developed that gold mining wage rates are 
substantially lower than prevails elsewhere. 
Railway representatives agreed to a sub- 
stitution but what keeps gold mining wage 
rates low? The depressed nature of the 
industry imposes an inevitable curb on the 
employees prospects for wage betterment. 
Any contention on their part that wage 
rates must result from what others are 
paying or that the price of gold is fixed 
by public policy may sound impressive but 
the measure of upward change is nonethe- 
less governed by the progress of the indus- 
try. Similarly, while the durable goods 
industries have been treated before railway 
conciliation boards as a conglomerate mass, 
the various components of the durable goods 
aggregate inevitably reflect the same situa- 
tion. Those few industries in the much 
vaunted durable goods group which felt 
the burden of marketing difficulties in 
generally prosperous times were simply 
unable to advance wage rates as rapidly as 
the others. Being unable to do so, they 
did not. For example, a “Review of Man- 
hours and Hourly Earnings, 1946-1956” 
published by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, dealing with increased hourly 
earnings in 1955 in the durable goods divi- 
sion had occasion to comment on the 
agricultural implement industry, one of the 
constituent elements in durables not sharing 
fully in the general prosperity in the 
following terms: 

A lower-than-average increase (2.3 per 
cent) was recorded in agricultural implement 
factories, largely accounted for by decreased 
employment and hours, caused by lack of 
export and domestic orders. 

A conciliation board can do no more 
than recommend, in the interests of indus- 
trial peace what would be the fair level 
of labour return and what would be the 
fair pace of adjustment of such return if 
all the forces of supply and demand in the 
market were allowed free play. One of 
these forces is inevitably the financial posi- 
tion and prospects of the employer. On 
the railways these impinge all the more 
because of several factors. The 60-per-cent 
labour cost is abnormally high in contrast 
with the position in durable goods where 
the corresponding ratio is less than half. 
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The railways with their heavy fixed capital 
investment to say nothing of government 
controls and the restraints imposed by the 
public interest can not lightly abandon 
particular lines or services that competition 
has made unprofitable. 

Maintenance costs in the railways are 
relatively much higher than in durable 
goods or other manufacturing operations. 
These costs are not easily related to 
revenues. They bulk all the larger when 
competitive conditions depress the volume 
of traffic. Almost half of all railway em- 
ployees are engaged in the maintenance of 
the physical plant. Maintenance of way 
and maintenance of equipment operations 
may be deferred somewhat or even reduced 
but it is one of the realities of the situation 
that the size of the total plant and the 
requirements for its maintenance are not 
and cannot be directly contracted from 
pre-existing levels proportionately to, and 
quickly upon, a reduction in the flow of 
traffic. In 1957, the CNR spent $140.4 mil- 
lions on road maintenance alone—21.7 per 
cent of total operating costs. On main- 
tenance of equipment $139.4 millions or 
21.6 per cent was expended. The relative 
CPR position was roughly comparable. 
Weather conditions in 1957 were exception- 
ally favourable—an advantage not dupli- 
cated so far by the 1958 experience. Labour 
is the major element in these maintenance 
costs. Any increase in wage costs, not 
offset by increasing revenues, would exert 
pressures unparalleled in the experience of 
durable goods or other manufacturing indus- 
tries. There are few, if any, industries 
reflecting such rigidities as beset railway 
economics. Increased labour costs add to 
these rigidities. They can, in turn, only 
subtract from the ultimate employability 
of the railways and its labour force. 

As a corollary of the fact that labour 
costs take up so much of all incoming 
dollars, it may be noted that the total 
gross revenue output per CNR and CPR 
employee in 1956 averaged only $6,390. If 
some provision, however meagre, is allowed 
for other expenses, what is there left to 
divert? The equivalent return for all 
durable goods employees was $15,052. More- 
over, in the period from 1945 to 1956, the 
railway output per employee had _ risen 
45.8 per cent—considerably less than half 
the rise in hourly earnings for non-operating 
employees during the corresponding period— 
by contrast with 136.2 per cent gross in 
durable goods. With all of their impressive 
emphasis on technological improvement, 
entailing great capital expenditures, the 
railways have simply been unable to match 
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the pace of rationalization attained in such 
industries as those forming the durable 
goods group. 

Of the $6,390 received by the railways in 
1956 for each employee, as already noted, 
about 60 per cent went into payrolls, pen- 
sions, and health and welfare costs. A 
study of the railways’ annual statements 
discloses expenditures of over $1,000 per 
employee on materials. Gross capital ex- 
penditures per employee that year totalled 
$1,553. If some came from new loans other 
borrowings of the past had to be repaid. 
Again, incidentally, if comparison is made 
with durable goods industries, less than a 
quarter of total revenue in this group went 
into payrolls while gross capital expenditure 
per employee was only $635. The nego- 
tiating area in which more of the aggregate 
inflow might be diverted into payroll 
envelopes—even if all considerations of fixed 
charges and returns on capital are ignored— 
was very narrow indeed in 1956 and even 
narrower today. For the current year labour 
costs have gone up by comparison with 
1956, while revenues have gone down. If 
there was any margin for discussion, it 
has been all but obliterated. Unless buoyant 
revenues not now in sight relieve the strain, 
the impact of any increased wage costs 
for all employees can only threaten the 
security of employment of many of them. 
Any significant changes in employee com- 
pensation must, at least in some measure, 
be judged by the resources available to 
meet such compensation and the con- 
sequences that arise when a serious im- 
balance results. 

Any suggestion that the employees alone 
have been or are called upon to bear the 
brunt of the railways competitive struggle, 
either insofar as it emanates from public 
policy or otherwise, appears to be answered 
conclusively when one reflects that, in com- 
paring 1945 and 1956, while average hourly 
earnings of non-operating employees were 
doubled the rate of return on railway 
operations to the CPR shareholder actually 
decreased by 11.5 per cent. For the CNR, 
last year’s deficit and its projected aggrava- 
tion in the current year, even before the 
impact of any wage increase that may result 
from the present controversy, bears eloquent 
testimony as to where the loss must fall 
and as to who pays the bill. The increased 
costs to the Canadian consumer through 
rising freight rates add a resultant burden 
to the Canadian economy rendered all the 
more difficult precisely because it is con- 
centrated on a narrow base. The financial 
evidence discloses that we are long past 
the point of diminishing return and what 
is at issue in the present dispute strikes 


at the very employability of the Canadian 
railways and their personnel. 

The case of the unions has been based 
on wages in durable goods industries. 
Within this grouping are to be found a 
wide heterogeneous variety of undertakings: 
Aireraft, motor vehicles, shipbuilding, rail- 
road and rolling stock equipment, saw and 
planing mills, furniture and other wood 
products, agricultural implements, hardware, 
tools, heating and cooking apphances, fabri- 
cated and structural steel, iron casting, 
machinery manufacturing, primary iron and 
steel, sheet metal products, aluminium 
products, brass and copper products, non- 
ferrous smelting and refining, heavy elec- 
trical machinery and equipment, radios and 
radio parts, batteries, refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners and appliances, miscellaneous elec- 
trical products, wire and cable supplies, clay 
products and glass and glass products. 

It is contended that “unmodified parity 
with the durable goods industry” must be 
granted as the established and accepted 
standard. Previous boards of conciliation 
have placed considerable emphasis on this 
standard, although, as the majority report 
points out in detail, with many reservations 
and qualifications. While the record is such 
that durable goods wages cannot be ignored, 
it does not follow that an automatic “un- 
modified parity” or a defined percentage 
thereof has become so established that 
this Board has no other function in wage 
matters than to measure one against the 
other and offer recommendations to elimin- 
ate the disparity. 

Before the 1950 board, the nominee of 
the unions offered the following observa- 
tions, in a different context, as part of 
his minority report: 

In any case dealing with wages and work- 
ing conditions it is not an answer to a 
request for improvement in wages and work- 
ing conditions to point out, even if it be so, 
that the wages and working conditions exist- 
ing are comparable to or even identical with 
those existing in other industries. To accept 
such a proposition would bring about absolute 
and final stagnation in all industries. 

My esteemed and experienced colleague, 
the nominee of the unions before the 
present Board, who occupied a similar post 
in 1952 and 1956 remarked on the first of 
these occasions: 

My respectful difference with my colleagues 
is that 1 cannot accept as valid the proposi- 
tion that the earnings of the railway em- 
ployees should be mechanically placed at the 
same level as the average earnings of the 
durable goods group. 

It might be added that the nominee of 
the railways on these two boards had 
similarly not followed a consistent con- 
clusion on the subject of parity with 
durable goods industries. 


Whatever the observations about endors- 
ing a durable goods standard, what are 
the results? For the last five years parity 
has not existed. In greater or lesser measure 
average hourly earnings for durable goods 
employees exceeded the corresponding aver- 
age for non-operating railway employees. 
Indeed, this Board, along with its pre- 
decessor, has been asked at one and the 
same time to maintain parity on the basis 
of past precedent and to approve additional 
increases in order to compensate for the 
degree of parity which has not existed. 

One of the main features distinguishing 
durable goods industries hes in the extra- 
ordinary advances of most of its com- 
ponent elements not so much during recent 
years alone as during the war and immediate 
postwar period. Starting from a common 
base of 1935-39 equals 100, the index of 
production for durable goods stood at 332.9 
in 1957 compared with only 235.2 in non- 
durables. This level of difference has been 
relatively more or less constant for the 
last few years. Durable goods industries 
as a whole, and even to a lesser degree, 
non-durable goods firms have waxed while 
the railways have waned. 

The comparison with durables has found 
favour on the grounds that, of all the 
alternatives hitherto presented their labour 
force approximated to the closest degree as 
a composite group to the non-operating 
railway workers in range of work, variety 
of skills, distribution of male and female 
employees, territorial allocations and regu- 
larity of employment. This was expressed 
in the report of the board over which 
Mr. Justice R. L. Kellock presided in 1952, 
in the following terms: 


In the inquiry as to a standard furnished 
by industry outside the railway industry 
with which wage rates in the railway indus- 
try may be justly compared, it is obvious, 
as already indicated, that the criteria of 
comparison should include as far as 18 reason- 


ably possible, such matters as similarity ot 
work and working conditions, similarity 1 
the proportions of male and female employees 
and skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled work- 
ers, as well as wide territorial distribution 
and regularity of employment. 

In relation to durable goods, however, apart 
from the male-female division, the evidence 
discloses rather widespread discrepancies. 
This applies most in the territorial alloca- 
tion of employees. It is established that 
urban employees generally enjoy a higher 
level of compensation than those who are 
similarly employed in rural communities. 
Amongst durable goods workers, fully 73.4 
per cent were concentrated in the 32 largest 
metropolitan areas of Canada; the corre- 
sponding proportion for railway non-operat- 
ing employees is 55.7 per cent. In the 
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high wage province of Ontario are to be 
found only 26 per cent of railway non- 
operating employees compared with 554 
per cent of all those in durable goods 
industries. Indeed, 90 per cent of all durable 
goods employees are to be found in the 
highly industrialized region of Quebec, 
Ontario and British Columbia where only 
60 per cent of the non-operating railway 
personnel are located. The railway average 
level of earnings covers workers in the 
smallest hamlets as well as the largest 
cities. If a correction was made for this 
factor alone by comparing wages region 
by region, instead of invoking one over-all 
national average against another, over one- 
half of the gap between durable goods 
employees and those of the railways in the 
non-operating category would be eliminated. 


Regularity or otherwise of employment 
is another element whose importance has 
come to the fore within the past year. On 
a common base of 100 in 1949, the index 
of employment and income on January 1, 
1957, adjusted for seasonal variations stood 
at 130.0 in durables and 107.5 in non- 
durables. For February 1957, the com- 
parable levels were 1183 per cent and 
104.3 respectively. The proportion of decline 
was thus almost three times as great in 
durables as in non-durables. While precise 
figures were not adduced, all the available 
evidence attests to the railways ranking 
high in affording employees stability of 
employment. Durable goods employees bear 
the brunt of any slackening of production 
by a wholesale loss of jobs. Durable goods 
employers reduce their labour costs in 
declining periods by reduction of man- 
power. While the same forces tend in the 
long run to operate in the railways, the 
pace is much slower. Operating as they 
do on a nation-wide continuous service 
basis, the railways have been obliged to 
accept their labour costs as partaking more 
closely of the quality of fixed charges. 
To dictate changes in the same direction 
and pace as the level of wage rates in 
durables cuts much more deeply into the 
railways’ position where the escape valve 
of reducing employment is blocked. In 
any event comparability with durables on 
the score of regularity of employment 
appears more and more tenuous in the light 
of the unemployment crisis of the last 
twelve months. 

The bargaining range of employees in 
durable goods contrast sharply with those 
of the railways because more than twice 
as high a proportion of railway revenues 
are required to meet labour costs as is 
the case in durable goods manufacturing 
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or manufacturing generally. Exhibits R-16A 
and 16B reflect this continuing differential 
in striking degree. 

While costs stand in such sharp diver- 
gence, what about prices? Adopting the 
year 1945 as a base of 100, rail freight 
revenue per ton mile had advanced to 
159.3 in 1956. Passenger train fare rates 
during this period rose all of 10 per cent. 
These may be compared with the equivalent 
1956 price index for the following durable 
goods industries: 


Wood products 2aGiienUmun.2 196.1 
Irony productsyabwitu. . daaoes ota 203.4 
Hard Wate te ahs ae eee 236.8 
Steel and metal workss. 2.0. ence - 187.6 
Plumbing, heating and _ other 
equipmentant sips ie Wisse 182.0 
Other residential building material 206.5 
Copper and its products ........ 346.1 
Lead ‘and its prodticts:5...5.a.. 295.2 
Zine andita producthh.2 eee 254.2 
Clay and allied material products 202.3 
Plate tolace) panic de hee Seen 156.8 
Windowilolase poe. cen 6 nue anes 162.4 
Pottery (05a. eee ee ee Tato 
Electrical equipment and mater- 
ials (non-residential building 
MALELIA IS) peiccs : ei poets ec ee 192.5 
Electrical equipment and fixtures 
(residential building material) 218.8 


Compared with durables and with indus- 
try generally, the railways have been placed 
in a vise. Labour costs are doubly high 
while the acceleration of revenues to offset 
any increases is sharply braked. Any deci- 
sion demanding a common rate of wage 
advance not only tightens the squeeze but 
narrows what is left to squeeze. 

Durable goods industries are essentially 
concentrated in manufacturing enterprises. 
Some relatively incidental maintenance 
work is involved in certain segments bearing 
a counterpart to the maintenance of equip- 
ment operations in the railways but the 
main equivalent of production work is to 
be found in the running trades whose wages 
have not been included in the computation 
of average hourly earnings under review 
before this Board. If a general over-all 
analysis is made of railway employees’ 
wages, inclusive of those in the running 
trades and excluding office employees who 
are also not embraced in the durable goods 
plant returns, the 1956 average hourly 
earnings per railway employee amounted to 
$1.690 compared to $1.632 for durable 
goods employees. The November 1957 
equivalents were $1.789 and $1.766 respec- 
tively. In other words, if railway employees 
as a whole instead of only those in the 
non-operating category were to be com- 
pared, their average rates would emerge at 
a higher level than that of the durable 
goods labour force. 

The most ardent advocate of the durable 
goods standard has never suggested that 


the employees in these industries offer an 
equivalent counterpart to the railway non- 
operating personnel. At most the standard 
was advanced as a rough rule of thumb 
guide to compare one widespread cross 
section with another. For the first time, 
in hearings before conciliation boards, the 
railways have testified to a detailed occu- 
pational comparison based on an attempt 
to recreate a composite cross Canada labour 
force regionally distributed in the same 
manner as railway non-operating workers 
and carrying out either the same or equiv- 
alent types of jobs. A number of the 
detailed comparisons, especially in the 
maintenance of equipment area, was drawn 
incidentally from segments of the durable 
goods industries. Many of the challenges 
to comparability directed, in some instances 
not without justification, at the standard 
proffered by the railways could, with equal 
or greater force, be applied against the 
durable goods standard. The results of the 
lengthy inquiry drives home all the more 
forcefully that CPR and CNR employees 
can as composite labour forces only be 
compared with each other, a practice which 
could serve no purpose when their collec- 
tive bargaining is conducted on a basis of 
equality in wage rates for similar classifica- 
tions. Any other comparison whether with 
durable goods or otherwise meets with 
very considerable difficulty and serves to 
emphasize the dissimilarities along with 
the similarities. The outside industry com- 
posite wage study presented by the rail- 
ways has been less convincing in some of 
its detailed aspects than in others but on 
the whole even after adjustments are 
effected it substantiated the position of the 
railways that existing wage rates are not 
out of line with comparable levels in out- 
side industries reasonably distributed on 
the same pattern. 


Genesis of the underlying approach of 
this railway method of comparison may be 
found in the procedure adopted by the 
National War Labour Board in its study of 
railway employees’ wages in 1944. This was 
explained in the report of the National 
War Labour Board of July 31, 1954, in the 
following terms: 


The Board caused an examination and 
study to be made of the wage rates received 
immediately prior to the war by employees 
in a large and representative group of indus- 
trial and other establishments in all parts of 
Canada. In making the examination and 
study we were careful that the establish- 
ments under review were not only representa- 
tive of all parts of Canada but also of the 
various types of industry in the country, and 
care was also taken to make sure that the 
establishments examined and studied had in 
their employ a wide enough range of classifi- 
cations to embrace classifications reasonably 
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similar or comparable to as large a number 
as possible of railway classifications. Similar 
information was obtained with respect to 
wage rates received by employees in these 
same establishments at the date of this 
application and comparisons were made with 
wage rates received by railway employees at 
the same dates. 


Further details of the method of pro- 
cedure were elicited by inquiry from the 
unions’ representatives addressed to the 
Department of Labour, the answer to which 
was reproduced in Exhibit U-17. It indi- 
cates that the National War Labour Board 
compared various occupations in the rail- 
ways and in industry generally. Many of 
these reflected the same occupational classi- 
fication for which the railways in their 
study were to find comparisons in 1957 
although there is no evidence that any 
particular outside comparisons were the 
same or not. The railway study of 1957 
applied on a broad and widespread scale 
what the National War Labour Board had 
done in its 1944 study—i.e., measure the 
wages of railway workers against those in 
similar or comparable occupations in outside 
industries. Spokesman for the employees 
while broadly admitting the similarity in 
techniques protested against the lack of 
objectivity in a study made by one party 
to the dispute by comparison with an 
analysis emanating exclusively from a 
government agency. While this objection 
is understandable, no one can or did deny 
that in those areas where differences of 
opinion were possible the choices ultimately 
adopted were selected in good faith. There 
was a comprehensive effort to measure like 
with like and comparable with comparable. 
Many tests and examinations, whether im- 
posed by university professors or others, 
necessarily entail application of subjective 
evaluation. This does not in itself detract 
from the wisdom of the testing or the 
usefulness of the results. I would not be 
prepared to recommend that the railway 
standard, in the form submitted to us, be 
adopted as an inflexible guide. What is 
not a guide may be a check. In this case, 
the check confirmed that, in broad general 
terms, current non-operating railway wage 
levels are not out of line with what is 
reasonably comparable. 

In applying the ultimate comparisons, 
the National War Labour Board, in 1944, 
observed that: 


Due allowance had to be made for the 
security and pension rights enjoyed by 
employees in the railway service as compared 
with those enjoyed by employees in other 
industry. 


The Wilson Board in 1950 had com- 


mented: 
In making these comparisons it must be 
remembered that the incidental advantages 
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enjoyed by rail workers are generally greater 
than those granted to other Canadian work- 
ers. Records show that the continuity of 
employment in the railroad industry is rela- 
tively high, which must have the effect of 
increasing average annual earnings. The em- 
ployees have the benefit of pension plans. 
They and their families are entitled to a 
considerable measure of free transportation. 
Certain employees are given free housing 
and others free uniforms. In the aggregate 
these factors add considerably to the advan- 
tage of railway employment. 

The evidence discloses that the CNR 
disbursed in pension expenses per man 
hour in the year 1946 a sum of 14.2 cents 
while the CPR expended for similar pur- 
poses in the twelve-month period September 
1, 1956 to August 31, 1957, 12.7 cents per 
each man hour. At the present time, annual 
contributions to the Pension and Health 
and Welfare plans for employees amount 
to $41,000,000 for the CNR and $22,000,000 
for the CPR. Pension plans, and to a lesser 
extent, health and welfare, are becoming 
widespread in durable goods industries but 
they are far from universal. No measure- 
ment of any alleged disparity with durable 
goods industries even to the extent to 
which it may be applicable can be made 
without appropriate adjustments measuring 
the relative differential on this score. Fur- 
thermore, as explained at the outset, 
important additional gains in health and 
welfare and other fringe benefits have been 
registered in recent years, again requiring 
appropriate corrections to any comparisons 
with durables that may be attempted. Rail- 
way employees enjoy extensive free trans- 
portation privileges. It has been suggested 
that these cost the railways nothing because 
the trains are running anyway whether 
their employees come aboard for free trans- 
port or not. Even railway employees, 
however, would have occasion, outside of 
their duties, to travel by rail, and some of 
the trips whether out of necessity or 
pleasure would be made even if the free 
transport privilege were not extended. At 
very least, therefore, the railways must 
lose or, to be more exact, expend by way 
of labour costs the equivalent of what 
they would otherwise receive in passenger 
fares if employees did not enjoy this 
privilege. The evidence discloses that this 
is not inconsiderable. In 1956, the CNR 
had 150,947 long service passes outstanding 
in favour of 60.3 per cent of all employees; 
382,190 trip passes were issued, of which it 
was estimated that approximately 40 per 
cent were for business connected with the 
railways, and 29,312 one-half rate orders 
were issued. Some of the passes avail 
for the benefit of pensioners rather than 
current employees of the railway. Lesser 
benefits in the way of dwellings on a free 
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or reduced basis, incidental commissions 
and gratuities, inured in favour of a rela- 
tively small portion of the total number of 
employees but collectively they would 
serve to augment the ultimate aggregate 
compensation entering into any scales of 
comparison. 


Furthermore it might be noted that any 
discrepancy between the pay of railway 
employees and that for comparable work 
elsewhere of the extent and duration con- 
tended in the unions’ submissions would 
tend to create serious difficulties on the 
part of the railways in obtaining personnel. 
The evidence discloses the reverse to be 
the case. 


Changes in the price level have modified 
the real gains in wages that are expressed 
in the upward move of nominal earnings. 
They have also modified, of course, the 
purchasing power of any residue of monies 
available to the railways after payment 
of wages. On a base of 1949 equalling 100, 
the consumer price index calculated by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics was 77.5 in 
1946, and 118.1 in 1956. By December 1, 
1957, the index had moved upward to 123.1 
and after successive monthly increases it 
has remained fixed at 125.1 for May and 
June in 1958. The unions have submitted 
evidence showing that for the period from 
1945 to April 1958, the rise in real hourly 
earnings for CPR employees amounted to 
only 27.7 per cent compared with a 113.1 
per cent rise in nominal money earnings. 
This is certainly a striking reminder of the 
declining purchasing power of our currency. 
Without trying to unravel cause and effect, 
any upward revision in wage rates at the 
present time will be partially self-defeating 
in further reducing the dollar’s purchasing 
power. The last Conciliation Board recom- 
mended an 1l-per-cent increase in wages 
for the period from January 1, 1956 to 
December 31, 1957. During this interval 
the consumer price index rose from 116.8 
to 123.1 per cent—a 54-per-cent increase. 
One-half of the last wage increase has thus 
been absorbed by rising costs. When placed 
against the background of the general pat- 
tern in the last 13 years during which almost 
three-quarters of the wage increase was 
similarly attenuated, the relative increase in 
real wages resulting from the decision of 
the last conciliation board emerges as much 
more substantial than the long range 
equivalent. From the date of the application 
of the last wage award until the present 
time, the cost of living has increased less 
than 3 per cent and is at least momentarily 
levelled off. For this reason in a period 
of acute financial struggle for survival in 
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LABOUR LAW 


Changes in 1958 in Canadian 


Annual Vacation Legislation 


Four acts dealing with annual vacations passed at 1958 legislative 
sessions, including first federal vacation with pay legislation. Only 
two provinces now lack laws establishing minimum vacation standards 


Four acts dealing with annual vacations 
were passed at the 1958 legislative sessions. 
Parliament enacted the first federal vaca- 
tion with pay legislation applicable to the 
industries subject to federal jurisdiction, 
Nova Scotia enacted a Vacation Pay Act, 
and the New Brunswick Vacation Pay Act, 
previously limited to mining and construc- 
tion, was extended to fish, fruit and vege- 
table packers. The Saskatchewan Annual 
Holidays Act was amended to provide for 
a three-week vacation after five years 
service. 

The New Brunswick amendment came 
into force June 30, the federal Act on 
October 1, and the Nova Scotia Act will 
come into force January 1, 1959. The three- 
week vacation provision. in Saskatchewan 
became effective on the first date after 
September 30, 1957 on which any employee 
became entitled to at least his fifth annual 
hohday. 


With the coming into force of the Nova 
Scotia Act next January 1, all provinces 
except Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island will have legislation establishing 
minimum vacation standards. There is also 
an Ordinance in the Yukon Territory, and, 
as mentioned above, the federal Act applic- 
able to shipping, railways, air transport, 
interprovincial road transport, the com- 
munications industries, banks, grain eleva- 
tors and feed mills, certain mining opera- 
tions, and federal crown companies. A 
statutory requirement upon employers to 
give annual vacations to their employees 
under certain conditions is thus close to 
being general throughout Canada. 

The first such enactment was the Ontario 
Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay 
Act passed in 1944, which provided for a 
week’s vacation with pay. In the same 
year Saskatchewan passed the Annual Holi- 
days Act providing for a two-week vacation 
after a year’s service, effective from 1946. 
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Vacations with pay were made a legal 
requirement in Alberta in 1946 by orders 
under the Labour Welfare Act (now the 
Alberta Labour Act) requiring one week 
after a year’s service and two weeks after 
two years. That year also British Columbia 
passed its first Annual Holiday Act provid- 
ing for a week’s annual paid vacation, the 
Act being replaced effective July 1, 1957 
by one which requires two weeks. In 1946, 
also, Quebec amended the Minimum Wage 
Act and the Collective Agreement Act to 
permit the issuance of orders providing 
for vacations with pay and issued a general 
order establishing a minimum of one week. 
In the following year, 1947, Manitoba 
passed the Vacation Pay Act requiring 
employers to give one week’s vacation with 
pay, amending it in 1951 to provide for 
an additional week after three years. An 
Ordinance was passed by the Yukon Terri- 
torial Council in 1950 providing for a 
two-week annual vacation. The New Bruns- 
wick Vacation Pay Act was passed in 1954, 
to take effect June 30, 1955. 


Coverage 

The new federal Act and the Nova Scotia 
Act. like most of the other vacation legisla- 
tion, have wide coverage. The federal Act 
does not exclude any employees, but 
authorizes the Governor in Council to 
exempt by regulation; the Nova Scotia 
Act, like the Acts of most other provinces, 
exempts domestic servants and farm work- 
ers, and also exempts employees in lumber- 
ing and fishing. Additional 
exclusions may be made by regulation. 


commercial 









This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 
provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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Entitlement to Vacation 


Under the federal Act, entitlement to a 
vacation is expressed in terms of a “com- 
pleted year of employment,” by which is 
meant continuous employment with one 
employer for a period of 12 consecutive 
months beginning with the day the em- 
ployee commenced work or any subsequent 
anniversary thereafter, or for a calendar 
year or other year approved in relation 
to any federal work, undertaking or busi- 
ness by the Minister of Labour under the 
regulations. If, at the end of a completed 
year of employment, whether begun before 
or after the coming into force of the Act, 
and including a year begun within two 
years prior to the commencement of the 
Act, an employee has less than two years’ 
service with one employer he is entitled to 
a vacation of one week and if he has two 
or more years he must be given a two- 
week vacation. No work requirements are 
set out but provision is made for the 
issuance of regulations to deal with the 
question of absences from employment. 


Under the Nova Scotia Act, an employee 
is entitled to a paid vacation of one week 
if, after January 1, 1959, the date the Act 
comes into force, he has worked for at 
least a year for one employer. There is 
also a work requirement (90 per cent of the 
regular working hours during the year). 
Besides the year’s service requirement, which 
is common to all the Acts, specific work 
requirements are set out as well in the 
legislation of New Brunswick, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia—225 days 
in the year in New Brunswick, Alberta and 
British Columbia and 95 per cent of the 
regular working hours in Manitoba. 


Under the Nova Scotia Act an employee» 


who works less than the prescribed 90 per 
cent of the regular working hours must be 
given an allowance equal to 2 per cent of 
his earnings within a month after the 
12-month period ends. In New Brunswick, 
Alberta and British Columbia an employee 
who does not meet the work requirements 
is also entitled to a vacation allowance, 
payable within 30 days of his anniversary 
date in Alberta and British Columbia and 
within four months in New Brunswick. 

The annual vacation requirements set 
out in the new legislation (one or two 
weeks in the federal Act, depending on 
service; one week in Nova Scotia, and 
two or three weeks in Saskatchewan, 
depending on service) and the minimum 
vacation pay required, are compared with 
the similar provisions in the other jurisdic- 
tions in the table below. 
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Transfer of Business 


The federal Act, like the legislation of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
British Columbia, provides that where a 
business is sold, leased, or otherwise trans- 
ferred from one employer to another, the 
employment of an employee will be deemed 
to be continuous and uninterrupted for the 
purposes of computing annual vacation and 
vacation pay. 

The Quebec Minimum Wage Act also 
provides that vacations with pay granted 
by an ordinance according to the duration 
of an employee’s services are to be cal- 
culated according to the period during 
which he has been employed at the same 
enterprise without regard to changes of 
ownership. 

The new Nova Scotia Act, and the other 
vacation laws, do not deal with this subject. 

The federal Act and the Nova Scotia Act 
provide that vacations must begin not later 
than ten months after the completed year 
of employment. Similar limits are imposed 
in the other jurisdictions, except that the 
period is 12 months in Quebec and four 
months in the Alberta order and in New 
Brunswick. 

Under the federal Act, if a special holiday 
for which wages are paid to an employee 
without working occurs during the vacation 
period, an employee is entitled to an addi- 
tional day with pay. The Nova Scotia Act 
stipulates that if a holiday, which is not 
defined, occurs during a vacation period, 
the vacation must be lengthened by one 
working day. In Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and British Columbia, employers are also 
obliged to give an employee an additional 
day if a statutory holiday to which he is 
entitled occurs within the vacation period. 
In Alberta, an employee must be allowed 
an extra day where a statutory holiday in 
which the employer’s place of business 
remains closed occurs within the vacation 
period but the legislation does not specify 
that it is to be a day with pay. 


Vacation Pay on Termination of 
Employment 


In line with the requirements of the 
earlier vacation pay legislation, both new 
Acts provide for the payment of vacation 
pay on termination of employment. Even 
if an employee has not completed a year 
which would entitle him to a vacation, he 
is deemed to be entitled to vacation pay for 
the proportion of the year he has worked, 
so long as he has had a specified period 
of continuous service, 30 days under the 
federal Act and three months under the 
Nova Scotia Act. 


MINIMUM ANNUAL VACATION STANDARDS 


Minimum Annual 
Vacation 

Federal Act: 

One week after one 
year; two weeks after 
two years. 

Nova Scotia: 

One week after one 
year. 

New Brunswick: 
One week after one 
year. 

Quebec: 

One week aiter one 
year. 


Ontario: 

One week after one 
year. 

Manitoba: 

One week after one 
year; two weeks after 
three years. 


Saskatchewan: 

Two weeks after one 
year; three weeks 
after five years. 


Alberta: 

One week after one 
year; two weeks after 
two years. 


British Columbia: 
Two weeks after one 
year. 

Yukon: 

Two weeks after one 
year. 


Minimum Vacation Pay 


2% of wages for the year for one-week vacation; 4% for two-week 
vacation. Wages means gross wages or salary, whether in cash or 
in kind, and includes vacation pay and overtime. 


2% of earnings for the year. Earnings shall include cash value 
of board and lodgings. 


2% of earnings for the year. Earnings means the pay received for 
all work done. 


Regular weekly pay if engaged and paid by the week or longer 
period; otherwise 2% of earnings between May 1 and April 30, 
including vacation indemnity. During vacation the employer must 
continue to provide benefits such as board, pension and group 
insurance payments, sick benefits, etc. 


2% of pay received for work done during working year. 


Regular pay; if on an incentive basis, the amount is to be based 
on average weekly production in six months preceding vacation. 
If meals or lodgings are part of wages, cash value is to be included 
in vacation wages if employee does not receive them during 
vacation. 


Average wage, which in first four years means 1/26 of total wage, 
and after fifth year means 3/52 of total wage. Total wage means 
all remuneration the employee is paid or is entitled to be paid, 
including deductions, overtime, annual or special holiday pay, cash 
value of board or lodging. 


Regular pay for each week of vacation. Regular pay for week 
for monthly rated employee is monthly wage divided by 44; if 
paid by the hour, day or week the actual rate for preceding 
period; if on piece work or commission, average for term of em- 
ployment or preceding 12 months, whichever is shorter. Regular 
pay includes cash value of board and lodging. 


4% of total wages and salary. Wages includes any compensation 
for labour measured by time, piece or otherwise. 


Vacation wage, which means 1/26 of total wage. Total wage means 
all remuneration employee is paid or is entitled to be paid 
including deductions, annual or special holiday pay, cash value of 
board or lodging, but not any bonus, incentive pay, overtime pay, 
or shift differential. 


In Quebec, British Columbia and Saskat- 
chewan there is no specified period of 
service upon which entitlement to vacation 
pay on termination depends, a 30-day 
requirement having been removed from 
the Saskatchewan Act this year. There 1s 
a 30-day requirement in Alberta and in the 


Yukon, and three months in Ontario unless 
the employment has been discontinued by 
the employer. 

In Manitoba, vacation wages are payable 
on termination only if the employee has 
worked at least 95 per cent of the regular 
working hours during a period of 11 con- 
tinuous months or more, in which case he 
is entitled to the wages he would have 
received had he completed a year’s service, 
one week’s wages or two weeks’ wages 
depending on his length of service. 


Postponement of Vacation 


A new provision added to the Saskat- 
chewan Act by the 1958 amendment author- 
izes the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
to make regulations providing for the post- 
ponement of one week of each annual 
vacation for a period not exceeding four 
years, if the employer and employee agree 
and the Minister approves. To ensure 
employees of the vacation wages to which 
they are entitled, employers may be re- 
quired to deposit vacation pay in a trust 
account or to furnish a bond approved by 
the Minister of Labour, or some other form 
of guarantee. There 1s no comparable 
provision in any of the other Acts, except 
that the federal Act authorizes the Gov- 
ernor in Council to make regulations 
“defining the circumstances and conditions 
under which the rights of an employee 
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may be waived or the enjoyment thereof 
postponed”. 


Effect on Collective Agreements 


Generally speaking, as in the other Acts, 
the provisions of the new legislation do 
not interfere with more favourable plans 
but will take precedence over an agreement 
containing less favourable terms. How- 
ever, the federal Act contains a provision 
that if there is any inconsistency between 
the Act and the provisions of a collective 
agreement entered into before the coming 
into force of the statute, the provisions of 
the agreement will prevail until the agree- 
ment expires. Moreover, agreements signed 
after October 1 may take precedence over 
the statute if they contain vacation pro- 
visions approved by the Minister of Labour. 

This last provision was introduced during 
the debate on the bill, the Minister of 
Labour explaining that many collective 
agreements had provisions for the granting 
of annual vacations with pay which had 
operated satisfactorily for a number of 
years and that though some _ provisions 
might conflict with the Act, the sum total 
might be considered by the parties affected 
to be more satisfactory for their purposes 
than the vacations-with-pay provisions pro- 
vided by the legislation. This is somewhat 
similar to a provision in the British Colum- 
bia Act which states that the Act does not 
apply to an employer or his employees 
who have entered into an agreement for 
the granting of an annual holiday or pay 
in leu thereof and the agreement has been 
approved by the Minister. 


Vacation Stamp System 


The Nova Scotia Act provides for a 
vacation stamp system for employees in 
the construction industry who are fre- 
quently employed by several employers 
during the year. The system may be 
extended to any work designated by the 
Governor in Council. 

Stamps equivalent in value to 2 per 
cent of the worker’s earnings during the 
period of employment must be affixed by 
the employer to the stamp book within 
10 days of termination of employment. The 
employee may cash his stamps at a char- 
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the Canadian railways it does not justify 
any immediate increase in unit labour costs. 

In deciding what wage rate should apply 
on January 1, 1958, we must recognize 
that more than one-half of the current 
year has already elapsed. Retroactivity, 
while justified in many cases, and a reason- 
able necessity in others, does not commend 
itself in the present instance. The financial 
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tered bank any time after one year from 
the date he began to work for the em- 
ployer who issued him his stamp book. 
The Minister with the approval of the 
Governor in Council may make reciprocal 
arrangements with other provinces for the 
cashing of vacation stamps. 

Vacation stamp systems are already in 
effect in New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario, 
Manitoba and Alberta. A vacation credit 
system could be provided for by regulation 
in British Columbia and for any appropriate 
employment in the federal industries under 
the authority in the federal Act for the 
Governor in Council to make regulations 
“for the calculation and determination of 
vacation and vacation pay in the case of 
seasonal and temporary employees or in 
other suitable cases”. 

In Quebec, the vacation credit system 
apples to manual employees in the con- 
struction industry who work for several 
employers in the course of a year and may 
be extended to other workers. In Manitoba, 
transitory construction workers in the 
Greater Winnipeg area are covered by the 
stamp system, and the Alberta stamp sys- 
tem is at present limited to the construction 
industry, although it could be extended 
to other industries. 

In New Brunswick and Ontario, the stamp 
system has a somewhat wider use. In 
New Brunswick, it applies to temporary 
employees in construction and mining and, 
since June 30, employees of fish, fruit and 
vegetable packers whose employment is 
not continuous. In Ontario all construction 
workers are under the stamp system, 
whether continuously employed or not, and 
Stamps are used as vacation pay for em- 
ployees in other industries whose services 
are terminated during the working year. 


Enforcement 

As in the provincial Acts, penalties are 
provided for violations of the federal Act 
or regulations. Any person who, on sum- 
mary conviction, is found guilty of an 
offence may be fined up to $500. An em- 
ployer may also be ordered to pay an 
employee the vacation wages to which he is 
entitled. Similar penalties are provided in 
the Nova Scotia Act. 





returns of the railways have been such that 
imposition of an additional burden for the 
past period is doubly unwarranted. 

For these reasons I would recommend 
maintenance of the current wage level for 
the 1958 year. 

Montreal, July 28, 1958. 

(Sgd.) Puitie F. Vinesera, 
Member. 


Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal upholds labour Relations Board's order 
to company found guilty of unfair labour practice to reinstate worker 


The Saskatchewan Court of Appeal, in 
a majority judgment rendered on June 16, 
1958, dismissed a company’s appeal against 
the decision of the Labour Relations Board 
ordering reinstatement of a worker by 
the company, which was found to have 
engaged in an unfair labour practice, and 
fixing the compensation for the worker’s 
monetary loss. (See preliminary judgment 
in the same case, L.G., Aug. 30, 1958, p. 897). 

The circumstances of the dispute were 
as follows. Frank Girling started his em- 
ployment with MacCosham Storage and 
Distributing Company (Saskatchewan) Li- 
mited on May 10, 1948. He had been 
president of his local union for approx- 
imately two and one-half years. He was 
re-elected to the position of president of 
the local union on November 18, 1957. 
On November 22, 1957, he was summarily 
dismissed by his employer, allegedly for 
having made errors in the checking of pool 
car shipments on the previous day. 

Following this discharge the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, Division No. 189, 
applied to the Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board for an order declaring that in 
discharging the said employee the company 
had engaged in an unfair labour practice 
within the meaning of Section 8 (1) (e) of 
the Trade Union Act, and requiring the 
company to reinstate the employee. 

Following this application the Labour 
Relations Board in virtue of the authority 
vested in it by Section 5 (d) and (f) of the 
Trade Union Act, and after hearings, issued 
an order on February 11, 1958, in which 
the Board stated that the company in dis- 
charging the employee Girling on Novem- 
ber 22, 1957 engaged in an unfair labour 
practice within the meaning of Section 
8(1) (e) of the Trade Union Act, and 
ordered the company to reinstate the em- 
ployee in his employment within 24 hours 
from the time of service of the order upon 
the president or other officials of the 
company. 

The second order of the Board, issued 
the same day, stated the compensation for 
monetary loss suffered by Girling by reason 
of his discharge. 

The company challenged the Board’s 
decision by applying to the Court to quash 
both orders of the Board; attacking the 
validity of the Board’s decision mainly on 
the grounds that the order finding an unfair 


labour practice and directing reinstatement 
of Girling showed an error on its face in 
failing to specify or disclose the facts or 
ingredients which constituted the discharg- 
ing of Girling an unfair labour practice 
within Section 8 (1) (e) of the Trade Union 
Act, and in requiring the company to 
reinstate the employee within 24 hours from 
service of the order instead of forthwith, 
and further that the delay in effectiveness 
of the order contradicted the finding of an 
unfair labour practice. 

It was conceded that the Board had 
jurisdiction to hear the complaint as filed 
by the trade union. It was not suggested 
that the Board, in the conduct of the hear- 
ing, exceeded its jurisdiction or declined 
jurisdiction. Neither was it alleged that 
there was a denial of natural justice. 

The majority decision upholding the 
Board’s orders and dismissing the company’s 
appeal was delivered by Mr. Justice Mc- 
Niven, with whom Chief Justice Martin 
and Mr. Justice Culliton concurred. 

Mr. Justice McNiven first reaffirmed the 
stand taken by the courts previously that 
in spite of the privative clause contained 
in Section 17 of the Act an error on the 
face of an order is a ground for quashing 
an order in certiorart proceedings. 

Afterwards he analyzed the provisions of 
Section 8 (1)(e) of the Trade Union Act, 
which essentially provides: 

Tt shall be an unfair labour practice for 
any employer 
(1) to discriminate in regard to hiring or 

tenure of employment or any term or 

condition of employment; 

or 

(2) to use coercion or intimidation of any 

kind including discharge or threat of 

discharge of an employee with a view to 

encouraging or discouraging 

(a) membership in, or 

(b) activity in or for a labour organiza- 
tion, or 

(c) participation of any kind in any 
proceeding under this Act 
and 
if an employer...discharges an em- 
ployee from his employment 
and 
it is alleged by a trade union that 
such employer...has thereby com- 
mitted an unfair labour practice 
within the meaning of this clause, 
it shall be presumed unless the con- 
trary is proved that such employer 
has discriminated against such em- 
ployee in regard to tenure of employ- 
ment with a view to discouraging 
(a) membership in, or 
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(b) activity in or for a labour 
organization 
or 

(c) participation in any proceeding 
under this Act. 

Counsel for the company took the posi- 
tion that it is not an unfair labour practice 
to discharge an employee under the Trade 
Union Act and only becomes so under 
Section 8 (1) (e) when such employee is 
discharged with a view to encauraging or 
discouraging, (a) membership in, or (b) 
activity in or for any labour organization, 
or (c) participation of any kind in any 
proceeding under this Act; that each of 
the foregoing “a”, “b” and “ec” expressed 
in the alternative is an ingredient of an 
unfair labour practice and a positive finding 
by the Board with respect thereto is essen- 
tial to the validity of its order; that the 
expression as used in the Board’s order, 
“within the meaning of Section 8 (1) (e)” 
is not a sufficient substitute for a positive 
finding by the Board; that the employer 
should not be left in uncertainty and doubt 
as to the precise unfair labour practice in 
which rt has engaged; that the Court should 
not be asked to speculate as to what was 
included in the order of the Board. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice McNiven, 
Section 8 (1) (e), stripped of non-pertinent 
phraseology, may be read as follows: 

It shall be an unfair labour practice for 
an employer or employer’s agent to discharge 
an employee with a view to discouraging 
membership in or activity in or for a labour 
organization or participation of any kind in 
a proceeding under this Act. 

The presumptive clause in Section 8 
(1) (e) that the employer discriminated 
against the employee (thus committing an 
unfair labour practice) goes into effect 
(unless the contrary is proved) when it is 
alleged by a trade union that the employer 
has discharged an employee from his em- 
ployment and by doing so “has thereby 
committed an unfair labour practice within 
the meaning of this clause’. 

Mr. Justice McNiven was of the opinion 
that the complaint made by the trade union 
contains the allegations which meet the 
requirements of the section to give rise to 
the presumption, and thus clearly identifies 
the unfair labour practice with which the 
employed is charged. 

Further he added that the Trade Union 
Act is a code with the object as defined 
in the preamble to the Act: 

An Act respecting trade unions and the 
right of employees to organize in trade unions 
of their own choosing for the purpose of 
bargaining collectively with their employers, 
and confers a jurisdiction upon the Labour 
Relations Board which is exercised as 
defined therein. 
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The essence of the complaint is the dis- 
missal of an employee with a view, that is 
the intent, design, aim or purpose, of dis- 
couraging membership in or activity in or 
for a labour organization as defined in the 
Act or participation of any kind in a pro- 
ceeding under this Act. The employee is the 
immediate victim of the employer’s motive 
in discouraging in him and/or in others the 
activities expressed disjunctively but there is 
nothing in the Act which precludes their 
cumulative effect as an unfair labour prac- 
tice. It may well be that an employee as a 
member is also active in a labour organiza- 
tion and in a proceeding under this Act may 
appear as a witness. In case of dismissal 
under such circumstances, if uncontroverted, 
the presumption would arise and the Board 
would not be required to distinguish and 
declare which was the dominant view or 
intent in order to find that the employer 
engaged in an unfair labour practice. “View” 
connotes a state of mind which may be 
established by proof of an overt act or 
admission but more frequently is established 
by inference from an accepted fact or facts. 


In support of his stand Mr. Justice 
McNiven referred to and quoted from 
Taylor v. Clemson, 8 E.R., p. 1233; Demp- 
ster, v.. Purnell, 133 E.R. p..1189;, and 
quoted Section 11 of The Interpretation 
Act, R.S.S. 1953, c. 1, which reads: 


Every Act and every regulation and every 
provision thereof shall be deemed remedial, 
and shall receive such fair, large and liberal 
construction and interpretation as best in- 
sures the attainment of the object of the 
Act, regulation or provision. 


He concluded that in his opinion the 
finding of an unfair labour practice was 
sufficiently expressed in the Board’s order. 

Afterwards Mr. Justice McNiven dealt 
with and rejected the company’s second 
objection that the Board’s order requiring 
the employer to reinstate the employee 
within 24 hours after service of a copy of 
the order upon the employer or its agent 
instead of “forthwith” shows an error on 
its face and that such delay in effectiveness 
of the order contradicts the finding of an 
unfair labour practice. 

He accepted the meaning of “reinstate- 
ment” as defined in Re: Trade Union Act: 
re Blackwoods Beverages Limited and Dairy 
Employees, Truck Drivers and Warehouse- 
men Local 834, (L.G. 1956, p. 1032) to the 
effect that reinstatement means replacing 
the employee in the position from which 
he was dismissed, and continued: 

Reinstatement as to time is not possible, 
but the time element is provided for by 
compensation for monetary loss suffered by 
his discharge. Fixing the monetary loss is 
within the jurisdiction of the Board. At 
common law the employee is required to 
minimize his loss by seeking other employ- 
ment may well preclude immediate reinstate- 
ment. In any event, by Section 5 (g) the 
Board has power to make an order, and the 
terms of such other employment 


“requiring the employer to reinstate any 
employee discharged under circumstances 
determined by the Board to constitute an 
unfair labour practice.” 


That power is not limited as to time and 
the Board would be expected to exercise its 
discretion having regard to the circum- 
stances then before it. 

For these reasons Mr. Justice McNiven 
would dismiss the company’s appeal with 
costs. 

Mr. Justice Gordon, dissenting, was of 
the opinion that the ontested order was 
bad in that it did not indicate the unfair 
labour practice of which the company had 
been found guilty. The order for reinstate- 
ment being quashed the order fixing the 
monetary loss would fall with it. He would 
quash both orders and direct that the 
Labour Relations Board should pay the 
costs. 

Mr. Justice Procter, dissenting, concurred 
with the judgment of Mr. Justice Gordon 
and made further observations, particularly 
regarding the part of the order requiring 
the company to reinstate the employee in 
his employment “within 24 hours from the 
time of service of a duplicate original copy 
of the order.” 

Section 5 (f) gives the Board power to 
reinstate the employee discharged under 
circumstances which constitute an unfair 
labour practice. One of the objects sought 
to be obtained by the Trade Union Act is 
to insure to an employee continuity of 
his employment by “reinstatement” if 
wrongly discharged. 

Section 5(g) provides for compensation 
for his monetary loss of wages during the 
entire period he has been idle through 
discharge by an employer under circum- 
stances determined by the Board to con- 
stitute an unfair labour practice. The 
provision for “reinstatement” contemplates 
not only the feature of continuity of the 
employment but also compensation for a 
monetary loss, which in most cases would 
not be recovered in a civil court. 


It is for this reason that the date of the 
fixing of the employee’s reinstatement under 
the Trade Union Act becomes so material 
in an order of the Board. The date of 
reinstatement is the date from which com- 
pensation and monetary loss for the wrongful 
dismissal must be calculated. The employee 
being reinstated as of the date of his dis- 
missal, is entitled to his wages from his date 
of discharge. Otherwise the Board must 
apply the ordinary principle of civil law 
that the employee’s monetary loss depends 
on his right to notice of dismissal, having 
regard to whether his employment is on an 
hourly, daily, or fortnightly basis. 


I can find nothing in the Act which 
authorizes the Board to base their assessment 
for compensation or monetary loss on any 
principle other than the civil law principle 
set forth above, except their authority to 
order “reinstatement” which of necessity 
carries with it the employee’s right to wages 
up to the date of the Board’s order. Other- 
wise, the employee’s monetary loss or com- 
pensation is that provided for in the civil 
court. 

Employees have certain rights under The 
Unemployment Insurance Act entitling 
them to benefits dependent on the con- 
tinuity of their employment. There are 
other benefits such as pension schemes, 
rules of seniority, sick leave, holidays and 
other benefits, all dependent on continuity 
of employment. These rights are incapable 
of assessment on a monetary basis. The 
Board making a proper order for reinstate- 
ment under the Act protects such rights 
since “reinstatement” as applied to an em- 
ployee has definite legal consequences. It 
restores the parties to the status quo ante. 


In the case at bar the Board neither 
made a proper order for the employee’s 
reinstatement nor properly fixed and deter- 
mined his monetary loss. One of the con- 
sequences of reinstatement is to restore the 
“status quo ante the dismissal’. Another 
consequence, as pointed out in the English 
decisions relied on, is to entitle the em- 
ployee to have his monetary loss determined 
on the basis that he is entitled to his wages 
from the date of dismissal. From the 
monetary loss determined on this basis 
is deducted whatever he may have earned. 


It was suggested that the order for 
reinstatement may fix a date later than 
that of the dismissal since the employee 
at the time of the hearing by the Board 
may be unable to resume his employment 
immediately through sickness, temporary 
employment requiring notice of termination, 
or other cause. In Mr. Justice Procter’s 
opinion these are matters for the Board 
to take into consideration in fixing the 
monetary loss but they do not operate to 
postpone the date of reinstatement. 


These considerations and others led Mr. 
Justice Procter to the conclusion that the 
orders of the Board were wrong in law, 
and both orders being interdependent should 
be quashed, MacCosham Storage and Dis- 
iributing Company (Saskatchewan) Limited 
vy. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway Em- 
ployees and Other Transport Workers Divi- 
ston No. 189, The Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal, June 16, 1958, unreported. 





The Kennedy-Ives labour reform bill, aimed at cleaning up corruption in United 
States trade unions and in union-management relations, was defeated in the House of 
Representatives by a vote of 198-190. It has previously been passed by the Senate by a 


vote of 88 to 1. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Nova Scotia amends two female minium wage orders to provide for 
learners’ rates. New Brunswick issues rules for welding of boilers 


In Nova Scotia, the general female mini- 
mum wage order and the special order for 
women in the fishing industry were amended 
to provide for learners’ rates. 

New provisions setting out requirements 
for welders’ certificates and qualification 
tests were added to the New Brunswick 
Code for Boilers and Pressure Vessels. 

In Alberta, the apprenticeship regula- 
tions for the trades of bricklayer, mason, 
tile setter, terrazzo worker, plumber, steam- 
fitter and gasfitter were re-issued. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


Revised apprenticeship regulations for 
the trades of bricklayer, mason, tile setter, 
terrazzo worker, plumber, steamfitter and 
gasfitter were gazetted on July 31, the 
principal change being that special regula- 
tions are now laid down for the trade of 
gasfitter. Previously, gasfitters were subject 
to the same rules as plumbers and steam- 
fitters. 

Except for the provisions dealing with 
the term of apprenticeship and minimum 
wages, the special regulations for the trade 
of a gasfitter (188/58) are the same as the 
revised regulations for the trade of plumber 
and steamfitter (187/58). These in turn 
are similar to regulations issued last Decem- 
ber for the trade of a plumber, steamfitter, 
and gasfitter (L.G., Feb., p. 190), the only 
difference being that the provision stating 
that increases were automatic on the respec- 
tive due dates has been deleted so as to 
make it clear that wage increases are 
contingent upon passing the technical train- 
ing courses. 

To be eligible for apprenticeship in the 
trade of gasfitting, an applicant must be at 
least 16 years of age and preferably not 
over 25 years of age and must have com- 
pleted Grade IX or its equivalent. These are 
the same requirements as are laid down for 
the trade of a plumber and steamfitter. 

The term of apprenticeship is shorter, 
however: three years instead of four. As 
is customary, time credits will be given 
for vocational or technical training or 
previous experience in the gasfitting trade. 

The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
remains one to two, with the usual excep- 
tions. 

The rules with respect to educational 
classes, courses of instruction, trade train- 
ing and annual certificates of progress are 
the same as those laid down for other 
apprenticeable trades. 
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During the early part of his apprentice- 
ship, a gasfitter, as before, is entitled to 
the same minimum wage as an apprentice 
in the plumbing and steamfitting trade, that 
is, 40 per cent of the prevailing journey- 
man’s wage for registered employment prior 
to first year technical training and 50 per 
cent after successful completion of first 
year technical training. In line with the 
shorter term of apprenticeship, however, 
the minimum rate payable after a second 
successful year has been increased from 60 
to 70 per cent. From the time he passes 
his third year of technical training until 
completion of his contract, the minimum 
for an apprentice gasfitter is now 90 per 
cent of the journeyman’s rate. The mini- 
mum for apprentices in the plumbing and 
steamfitting trade continues to be 60 per 
cent of the journeyman’s rate after success- 
ful completion of second year technical 
training, increasing to 75 and 90 per cent 
after he passes his second and third year 
courses. 


The new regulations for the trade of 
bricklayer, mason, tile setter and terrazzo 
worker (186/58) are the same as those 
issued in November 1956 (L.G., March 
1957, p. 346), the only change being that 
here, also, the provision respecting auto- 
matic wage increases has been deleted. 


Alberta Electrical Protection Act 


Amendments to the regulations under the 
Alberta Electrical Protection Act governing 
the manufacture, installation and inspection 
of electrical equipment (Alta. Reg. 428/57) 
were gazetted on June 30 as Alta. Reg. 
163/58. 

Among other new rules is a provision 
which states that all electrical equipment 
and apparatus used in oilfields must be of 
an approved type, by which is meant equip- 
ment or apparatus carrying an approval 
marking of either the Canadian Standards 
Association or the Alberta Electrical Inspec- 
tion Branch. 


Equipment or apparatus for use in non- 
hazardous locations which has not been 
approved by the CSA may be submitted 
to the Electrical Inspection Branch for 
test and inspection. If found to comply 
favourably with CSA specifications, it may 
be given temporary local approval on the 
understanding that the manufacturer will 
apply to the CSA for certification and 
listing. 


Equipment or apparatus for use in 
hazardous locations will be considered 
acceptable for inspection and possible tem- 
porary approval only if it has passed the 
tests of a recognized testing laboratory 
such as the Underwriters’ Laboratories 
Incorporated of Chicago or the CSA. If 
the size or capacity is such that testing 
facilities are not available, it will be neces- 
sary to show that similar equipment or 
apparatus, produced by the same manu- 
facturer in sizes or capacities for which 
tests are available, has passed the prescribed 
tests. In such cases, temporary local 
approval may be granted, provided the 
manufacturer applies to the CSA for a 
formal listing. 


Additional rules for electrical installations 
and equipment used in the search for and 
production of oil, natural gas or related 
hydro-carbons are also set out; supple- 
menting the other regulations under the 
Act and the rules of the Canadian Electrical 
Code. Among other rules are provisions 
respecting wiring methods in seismic shot 
hole drilling rigs, standards for lhghting 
installations on gas and oil drilling and 
servicing rigs, guards on lighting fixtures 
and portable lamps, pump installations for 
wells and requirements for battery installa- 
tions and sources of ignitible vapours. 

One of the special provisions states that 
all installations covered by these regula- 
tions must be properly maintained and 
operated in accordance with the Canadian 
Electrical Code. 


New Brunswick Stationary Engineers Act 

The New Brunswick Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Code issued in 1956 (L.G. 1956, 
p. 1042) has been amended by the addition 
of a new section setting out supplementary 
requirements for welders. ; 

The new provisions, which were approved 
by O.C. 58-553 and gazetted on August 20, 
lay down the responsibilities of manufac- 
turers and welders, provide for welders’ 
qualification tests, set out the classification 
of certificates, and prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of applicants. 


Responsibilities of Manufacturers, 
Welders 
Every manufacturer, contractor, welding 
shop operator or other person who welds 
or engages an employee to do any welding 
upon any boiler, pressure vessel or pressure 
piping will be held responsible for the 
quality of the work done. 
Before such work commences, approved 
welding procedure tests are to be conducted 
in accordance with ASME and ASA code 


requirements, proof of which must be sub- 
mitted to the Boiler Inspection Branch of 
the Department of Labour for registration. 

Any person who welds or employs welders 
is also required to make arrangements with 
the Department for a welder’s qualification 
test or obtain approval for an equivalent 
test meeting the requirements of the ASME 
and ASA codes, and witnessed by an 
authorized inspector or a person approved 
by the Chief Inspector. 

Before work on any new construction 
begins, the design of the vessel must have 
been approved and registered by the 
Department. In the case of repair work, 
the employer or welder must make sure 
that all rules set out in Part 2 of the New 
Brunswick Code with respect to repairs 
by fusion welding are being complied with. 

Welders’ Qualification Tests 

Welders’ qualification tests will be pre- 
seribed by the Chief Inspector and witnessed 
by an authorized boiler inspector, who 
will stamp each coupon in the manner 
prescribed. As far as 1s practicable, tests 
must be in accordance with the welding 
test requirements of the ASME and ASA 
codes. 

Applications are to be sent to the Chief 
Inspector, who will determine whether can- 
didates have sufficient experience and 
knowledge to warrant a qualification test. 

A welder must be tested in all methods 
and types of welding and for every position 
in which he will be required to weld, but 
if he passes a butt weld test, the inspector 
may waive the requirement for a fillet weld 
test for the same position. Before being 
granted a certificate authorizing him to 
weld pressure piping in a fixed position, 
however, a welder must qualify for all 
positions. Specific rules are also laid down 
with respect to thickness of material, spacing 
and defects. 

A welder who fails a qualification test in 
one position only may undergo an 1m- 
mediate retest consisting of two separate 
welds, both of which must meet code 
requirements. If he fails, he may apply for 
a further retest after having had additional 
training or experience satisfactory to the 
Chief Inspector. 

If a welder fails in more than one posi- 
tion, he will be required to have additional 
training or experience before being eligible 
for another qualification test. 

A welder’s qualification test will be effec- 
tive for a period of 12 months or for a 
longer period if aproved by the Chief 
Inspector. However, a retest may be ordered 
at any time if a welder is suspected of 
losing his proficiency. 
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Classification of Certificates 


Two types of certificates are provided 
for, a qualified welder’s certificate and an 
approved welder’s certificate. 

The holder of a qualified welder’s cer- 
tificate may fabricate boilers, pressure ves- 
sels and pressure piping under the rules 
of the ASME and ASA codes. He is also 
authorized to repair boilers in accordance 
with provisions 2003 and 2004 of the New 
Brunswick Code. 

An approved welder’s certificate permits 
the holder to fabricate boilers with a work- 
ing pressure not exceeding 15 p.s.i. steam 
or 30 psi. hot water and pressure piping 
with a working pressure of 100 p.s.i. or less. 
It also entitles him to make repairs in the 
locations specified in provision 2004 of 
the provincial code. 


Qualifications of Candidates for 
Examination 


To be eligible for examination for a 
qualified welder’s certificate, an applicant 
must be at least 18 years of age and must 
satisfy the Chief Inspector that he has had 
at least three years experience in the 
welding trade or holds a journeyman 
welder’s certificate under the New Bruns- 
wick Apprenticeship Act and, in addition, 
has had at least 12 months experience 
welding on boilers or other pressure vessels 
or pressure piping. 

No person may apply for an approved 
welder’s certificate unless he is 18 years 
of age or over and has had two years’ 
experience in the trade or is the holder 
of a journeyman welder’s certificate and, 
as well, has had a minimum of six months’ 
welding experience on general steel con- 
struction, structural steel, plates, channels, 
angles, pipes, tanks, etc. 


Renewal, Suspension and Cancellation 


A certificate of qualification will be valid 
for one year from date of issue but may 
be renewed if the holder successfully com- 
pletes a test in a position decided by the 
inspector or has passed an interim test 
during the year. 

A certificate of qualification not only 
expires after one year unless renewed but 
also becomes invalid if the welder has not 
used the specific process stated on the 
certificate for a period of three months or 
more. 

A certificate may be suspended or can- 
celled by the Chief Inspector if he thinks 
that the holder has obtained it through 
misrepresentation or fraud, is addicted to 
intoxicating liquor or narcotic drugs, has 
become physically or mentally incapaci- 
tated, is incompetent or grossly negligent 
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in the discharge of his duties, has failed to 
comply with the welding provisions of the 
New Brunswick Code or the ASME Code 
requirements, has been guilty of an act of 
impropriety in connection with his duties, 
or has allowed an unauthorized person to 
stamp his allotted symbol upon work not 
performed by him. 

The regulations further provide that if 
a certificate is cancelled a welder may no 
longer use his assigned symbol or his 
authorization, both of which must be for- 
warded to the Department immediately. 


Other Rules 


One of the general rules prescribes the 
manner in which a welder is required to 
stamp his work. 

Another provides that, except with the 
permission of an inspector, no welded repair 
upon any high or low pressure boiler, pres- 
sure vessel or piping may be covered by 
insulation or other material until authorized 
by a boiler inspector. 


Nova Scotia Female Minimum Wage Act 


Amendments to the general female mini- 
mum wage order and the special order for 
women in the fishing industry restoring 
learners’ rates that were dropped last June 
when the orders were revised (L.G. July, 
p. 778) were gazetted on August 27. Also 
gazetted that day were amendments to 
the provisions in the general order and the 
special order for beauty parlours respecting 
statutory holidays. 

Instead of $2160 a week in Zone 1 
(Halifax and nine other cities and large 
towns) and $19.20 in Zone 2 (the 33 other 
incorporated towns), female employees in 
factories, shops and offices may now be 
paid a minimum of $18 a week for work 
performed within a probationary period of 
90 days immediately following the date of 
employment. Since June 1, when the 
revised rates went into effect, beginners 
in Zones 1 and 2 have been entitled to 
the same minimum as experienced workers. 
Prior to that, however, lower rates were 
set for learners, the minimum being $2 less 
than full rate during the first three months 
and $1 less during the next three months. 

In Zone 3, which covers the rest of the 
province, the minimum for learners remains 
$14.40 a week, the same as for experienced 
workers. Before June 1, however, no mini- 
mum wage was fixed for the small centres. 

In the fishing industry, women may now 
be paid 874 cents, instead of 45 cents an 
hour, during a 90-day probationary period. 
When learners’ rates were previously in 
effect they were 2, 4 and 6 cents lower than 
the full-time rate of 35 cents an hour. 


The provisions in the general order and 
the special order for beauty parlours pro- 
tecting employees against deductions from 
minimum wages for time not worked on 
a statutory holiday now provide that em- 
ployees must have worked all scheduled 


working days in the week during which a 
holiday occurs. If a holiday falls on a 
Monday, employees must have worked the 
last scheduled working day immediately 


prior to the holiday. 





17th Annual Conference, Canadian Association 


of Administrators of Labour Legislation 


Problems of administration and enforce- 
ment of labour standards, and labour rela- 
tions legislation were discussed at the 17th 
Annual Conference of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation of Administrators of Labour Legis- 
lation in Winnipeg, August 12-15. W. H. 
Sands, Deputy Minister of Labour of 
British Columbia, and President of the 
organization, was chairman. 

Fifty-three delegates, representing the 
federal and provincial departments of 
labour, the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission and the Yukon and Northwest 
Territories Administration, attended the 
four-day conference. 

In his remarks of welcome, Premier 
Dufferin Roblin of Manitoba spoke of the 
challenging responsibility of labour depart- 
ments in that they were concerned with 
the happy relations between men and 
their work and between men and society as 
a whole. “What you do,” he said, “affects 
more people than almost any other branch 
of government.” 

Hon. J. W. M. Thompson, Manitoba 
Minister of Labour, congratulated the 
Association on its work and achievements 
and emphasized the value of such an 
organization to administrators in keeping 
abreast of developments in their field. 

Following a day’s session on recent legis- 
lative and administrative changes in Canada 
the conference discussed various aspects of 
labour standards and labour relations legis- 
lation. Special sessions for the senior officers 
concerned with the administration of these 
two subjects were held concurrently with 
the general sessions. 

Laws relating to minimum wages, hours 
of work, vacations with pay, and so on, 
were dealt with at the sessions on labour 
standards. As an introduction to the dis- 
cussion of current trends in this type of 
legislation in Canada, Dr. John T. Dunlop, 
Professor of Economics at Harvard Uni- 
versity, reviewed the political, social and 
economic factors that have influenced the 
setting of labour standards in advanced 
countries, and spoke of the trends that 


were emerging in a number of these coun- 
tries. (The text of Dr. Dunlop’s address 
will be published in a later issue.) 


The conference discussed also problems 
arising in connection with the collection, 
presentation and co-ordination of statistics 
in the labour standards field. 


At the labour relations sessions, particular 
attention was given to problems confronting 
Labour Relations Boards, and to the 
recruitment and training of conciliation 
officers. 


The federal and provincial representatives 
attending the conference included: British 
Columbia—Hon. Lyle Wicks, Minister of 
Labour and Railways; W. H. Sands, Deputy 
Minister of Labour and Railways; B. W. 
Dysart, Chief Administrative Officer; R. G. 
Clements, Conciliation Officer. Alberta— 
Hon. Raymond Reierson, Minister of 
Industries and Labour; K. A. Pugh, Chair- 
man, Board of Industrial Relations; Hark: 
Bendickson, Vice Chairman, and Wm. 
Maday, Chief Inspector, Board of Indus- 
trial Relations. Saskatchewan—H. S. Elkin, 
Deputy Minister of Labour; P. G. Makaroff, 
QC, Chairman, Labour Relations Board; 
C. K. Murchison, Director of Labour 
Standards; George Sotiroff, Director of 
Research and Planning. Manitoba—Hon. 
J. W. M. Thompson, Minister of Labour; 
W. Elliott Wilson, QC, Deputy Minister of 
Labour; E. G. Weeks, Administrative 
Officer; M. T. McKelvey, Registrar, Mani- 
toba Labour Board; O. D. Hamilton, Chief 
Inspector, and W. G. Shepherd, Senior 
Staff Inspector, Employment Standards 
Division; M. Del Begio, Chief Inspector, 
Mechanical and Engineering Division ; 
James Aiken, Director, Apprenticeship 
Division; W. Hurd, Apprentice Supervisor ; 
B. Lepkin, J. G. White and A. E. Keppel, 
Conciliation Officers. 

Ontario—J. B. Metzler, Deputy Minister 
of Labour; Jacob Finkelman, QC, Chair- 
man, Labour Relations Board, G. W. T. 
Reed, Vice Chairman, Labour Relations 
Board; F. F. Gallant, Solicitor, Labour 
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Relations Board; Mrs. Josephine Grim- 
shaw, Economist. Quwebec—Charles Bélan- 
ger, Secretary, Minimum Wage Commission 
(Quebec District); Noél Bérubé, Chief 
Conciliation Officer (Quebec District) ; Eva- 


riste Bernier, Senior Officer; Maxime 
Ducrest, Economist. New Brunswick—N. D. 
Cochrane, Deputy Minister of Labour; 


H. F. White, Director, Labour Relations 
and Minimum Wages Branch; Horace A. 
Hanson, QC, Chairman, Labour Relations 
Board. Nova Scotia—Hon. Stephen T. 
Pyke, Minister of Labour; R. E. Anderson, 
Deputy Minister of Labour; J. P. Bell, 
Executive Director of Industrial Relations; 
F. F. Crooks, Director of Labour Practices; 
Miss June Taylor, Supervisor of Statistical 
Analysis. Prince Edward Island—W. W. 
Reid, Deputy Minister of Welfare and 
Labour. 


Federal—A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister 
of Labour; C. Rhodes Smith, QC, Chair- 
man, Canada Labour Relations Board; 


Bernard Wilson, Director of Industrial 
Relations; W. R. Dymond, Economics and 
Research Branch; Miss Edith Lorentsen, 
Director, Legislation Branch; J. T. Monta- 
gue, Economics and Research Branch; J. S. 
Gunn and W. E. Sproule, Industrial Rela- 
tions Officers, Winnipeg; Miss Evelyn Best, 
Legislation Branch; M. R. Morgan, Re- 
gional Enforcement Officer, Prairie Region, 
Unemployment Insurance Commission; 
L. A. C. O. Hunt, Assistant Director, 
Northern Administration and Lands Branch, 
Department of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources. 


The officers of the Association for 1958-59 
are: N. D. Cochrane, New Brunswick, 
President; J. B. Metzler, Ontario, 1st Vice 
President; W. Elliott Wilson, QC, Mani- 
toba, 2nd Vice President; Miss Evelyn Best, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa, Secretary- 
Treasurer. W. H. Sands, British Columbia, 
retains a place on the executive committee 
as Past President. 


British Columbia Coast Steamship Service Act 


An Act of Parliament given Royal Assent 
on July 25 provided for the resumption of 
the British Columbia Coast Steamship 
Service between Vancouver Island and the 
mainland of British Columbia, operated by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
which had been closed by a strike since 
May 16. 

The Act gave the Governor in Council 
authority to appoint an administrator to 
carry on all or any part of the business of 
the company and made him the agent of 
the company for the purpose of carrying 
on its business subject to the directions of 
the Governor in Council. R. K. Smith was 
appointed administrator on July 25 (L.G. 
AUG.) peS38)) 

The administrator was required by the 
Act to resume forthwith the carrying on 
of the business of the company suspended 
by the strike. Every employee then on 
strike was required to return to work on 
the terms and conditions set forth in desig- 
nated collective agreements (the agreements 
in effect before the strike) amended by the 
Act to increase rates of wages by 8 per 
cent. As amended, each agreement was 
extended until a new collective agreement 
comes into effect. 

The company and persons acting on its 
behalf were prohibited from refusing to 
allow any employee to return to work or 
discharging any employee by reason of his 
having gone on strike. 
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The officers authorized to bargain on 
behalf of each union were directed to give 
notice to the members of the union that 
any strike authorization given them before 
the commencement of the Act was made 
invalid by the Act. 

The company and each of the three 
unions involved (The National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc.; The 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Ines 
and the Seafarers International Union of 
North America) were required to enter into 
negotiations forthwith with a view to settle- 
ment of the matters in dispute and to 
bargain in good faih with one another and 
make every reasonable effort to conclude 
an agreement. 

The Act further gives the Governor in 
Council authority to make regulations for 
ensuring the continued operation of the 
business of the company, for directing the 
administrator, and for establishing  pro- 
cedures for effecting a settlement. 

The Governor in Council is also given 
the authority to refer to a board of three 
arbitrators, on the request of the parties, 
any matters relating to the revision or 
amendment of the existing collective agree- 
ments. It may also refer to a board of 
arbitration such matters “as the Governor 
in Council may deem expedient,” and may 
make regulations for giving effect to the 

(Continued on page 1180) 






UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial claims for benefits in July up 7 per cent over June total and 
53,000 higher than year-earlier figure, statistics* show. Claimants 
on live file down 4 per cent from June but up 46 per cent from year ago 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in July 
was 167,402, about 7 per cent more than 
the June total of 155,754. During July 1957 
initial and renewal claims filed numbered 
114,107. 


The larger number of claims in July 1s 
associated mainly with curtailed production 
in certain branches of manufacturing, par- 
ticularly transportation equipment. 

A total of 300,826 persons had a claim 
for unemployment insurance benefit (regu- 
faryein tthe “hye =nle on July 31, some 
46 per cent above the total of 205,779 for 
Jilveaieeldoc On, June 30" the count. of 
claims in the live file was 445,487 (this 
figure includes a residual of 131,878 claims 
on behalf of seasonal’ benefit claimants). 
The number of claimants for regular bene- 
fit at July 31 compared with the previous 
month declined by some 12,000 or 4 per 
cent. 


Males comprised 68.3 per cent of the 
total claimants on July 31, compared with 
70.7 on June 30 and 67.5 on July 31, 1957. 


Postal claimants comprised 29.5 per cent 
of the July 31 claimant group, down approx- 
imately 5 percentage points from the June 
ratio of 34.4 per cent. On July 31, 1957, 
29.1 per cent were classed as postal. 

On July 31, 42 per cent of the claimants 
had relatively short duration on claim, L.e., 
4 weeks or less, while 20 per cent had a 
continuous record of at least 21 weeks. 
This represents a substantial change from 
the end of June, when these proportions 
were 27 and 35 per cent, respectively. This 
rather sharp change in the composition of 
the claimant group is due to the fact 
that the June 30 data included seasonal 
benefit claimants, of whom a large portion 
had a relatively long period on claim. At 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 


the end of July 1957, fewer than 15 per 
cent of claimants had been on claim 21 
weeks. 

Twenty-two out of every 100 initial claims 
adjudicated during July did not show sufh- 
cient contributions to qualify for benefit. 
During June, only 7 per cent of initial 
claims fell into this category. The sub- 
stantially higher qualifying ratio for June 
was due mainly to the operation during 
June of the seasonal benefit terms enabling 
claimants to qualify with a shorter period 
of attachment to insurable employment. 

The July benefit payments at $27 million 
were 28 per cent below the June total of 
$37 million, but were almost double the 
amount paid out during July last year 
($14 million). Payment data for the month 
included final payments outstanding to 
seasonal benefit claimants at the end of the 
seasonal benefit period. 

The average weekly payment was $20.67 
for July, $20.72 for June and $20.12 for 
July 1957. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
July show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,181,084 
employees who have made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1958. 

At July 31 employers registered num- 
bered 305,683, an increase of 535 since 
June 30. 











In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, Increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and _ the 
general employment situation. 


— 
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Enforcement Statistics 


During July, 5,708 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 3,906 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 122 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 1,680 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 195 cases, 68 
against employers and 127 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 


of claimants’ making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 972.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in July totalled $22,- 
552,462.00 compared with $19,427,334.68 in 
June and $23,070,810.31 in July 1957. Bene- 
fits paid in July totalled $26,782,089.93 
compared with $36,962,854.91 in June and 
$13,776,646.25 in July 1957. The balance 
in the fund on July 31 was $640,291,006.61; 
on June 30 it was $644,520,634.54 and on 
July 31, 1957, $862,023,425.84. 





Decisions of Umpire under the 


Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1545, August 11, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, widowed, 41 years of age, was tem- 
porarily employed by the Town of Z...... ; 
NS., as a typist at a reported wage of 
$48.56 a week from December 1, 1957 to 
December 21, 1957. On December 23, 1957, 
she filed an initial application for benefit 
and registered for employment as a tele- 
graphic typewriter operator. Previous to 
the aforementioned employment she worked 
as a typist for the Canadian National Rail- 
ways. 

On January 15, 1958, the claimant was 
notified of temporary employment of about 
three months duration as a clerk and typist 
with the National Employment Office, 
Lee oe , NS., at a wage of $1.00 an hour. 
The hours of work were seven and a half 
a day and 374 a week. She refused to accept 
the offer of employment for the reasons 
that, as she was receiving treatments from 
her doctor, she had to be ready to take 
them at any time, that her doctor had 
requested her to rest until May so that 
she would be in good health if she obtained 
steady work then and that the wages were 
lower than those which she had received 
while working for the CNR. 

On January 20, 1958, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant from receipt of 
benefit from December 22, 1957, because, 
in his opinion, she was not available for 
work in that she was ordered by her doctor 
to take a rest and was under his care. He 
disqualified her also from January 12, 1958 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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to February 22, 1958, on the ground that 
she had, without good cause, refused to 
accept a situation in suitable employment 
(sections 54 (2) (a) and 59(1) (a) of the 
Act). 

The claimant submitted a medical cer- 
tificate dated January 20, 1958, to the effect 
that she was suffering from an_ illness 
whereby she would not be capable of 
resuming employment for approximately 
two months, that its onset had been gradual 
over two to three months, and that she 
had first been examined by her physician 
on December 30 and subsequently on 
January 6, 1958. There is a note in the 
margin of the certificate to the effect that 
it is not “accepted” by the insurance officer 
as it does not state the date of commence- 
ment of the illness. 


On January 22, 1958, the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees, stating 
that when she was offered the position 
with the National Employment Office over 
the telephone, she inquired if her refusal] 
to accept the job would jeopardize her 
chances of receiving benefit and was told 
that such was not necessarily so; that at 
the same time she informed the officer over 
the telephone that she was under the care 
of her doctor but could, nevertheless, accept 
employment, that she informed him also 
that she would forego the medical treat- 
ments rather than suffer the loss of pay- 
ment of benefit, that she was advised that 
if her separation from her previous employ- 
ment was not on account of ill health and 
that once her claim had been approved 
and benefit had been paid, she would con- 
tinue to receive such (which she did for 


the first two weeks after her waiting period) 
unless she refused an offer of suitable em- 
ployment. She stated also that she was 
registered for employment as a telegraphic 
typewriter operator but no position of a 
similar classification had been offered to 
her. 

The board of referees, after having heard 
a representative of the claimant’s Brother- 
hood on March 138, 1958, by a unanimous 
decision upheld both disqualifications. In 
arriving at its decision, the board felt that 
the employment was suitable and should 
have been acceptable in view of the nature 
of the work and the rate of pay involved; 
that 1t seemed that the claimant refused to 
accept the employment because of her 
health, yet she contended all the while to 
be available, holding herself in readiness 
and in anticipation of obtaining her previous 
employment with the CNR; and that, in 
other words, she was so restricting the 
sphere of her employment as to be con- 
sidered not available for work. 


The claimant’s Brotherhood appealed to 
me mainly on the grounds that the wages 
and working conditions were not as good 
as the claimant previously had with the 
CNR, the wages for the job offered being 
$11.06 a week less and the position was 
below that of typist, which was her occupa- 
tion at the time of being laid off; that 
receiving medical treatment only after being 
in receipt of benefit should not disqualify 
her from payment thereof; that she was 
prepared to forego treatment if such affected 
her eligibility for benefit and that there was 
no evidence of her refusal to accept em- 
ployment nor that she mentioned to the 


employment officer that she had to take 
a rest. 


The Brotherhood also requested an oral 
hearing before me, which was held on 
July 15, 1958. Both the claimant and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission were 
represented. 

Among the records are two letters dated 
June 23 and 28, 1958 respectively, which 
the claimant wrote to an official of the 
Brotherhood and wherein she stated that 
the operation she underwent was an hys- 
terectomy, that her physician could not 
state exactly when her trouble first occurred 
as nobody can tell when “growths” begin, 
that she called him when she first started 
to haemorrhage, on December 30, 1957, 
that she entered the hospital on January 
28, 1958, and was operated on the next day, 
that she was under the care of her doctor 
when the employment was offered to her, 
that it was only the day before her 


admittance to the hospital that it was 
decided she would have to enter the hos- 
pital and that it would be noted from the 
report of the employment officer that she 
did not refuse to accept work. 

Considerations and Conclusions: The 
record shows that for several months, prior 
to December 21, 1957, when her temporary 
employment with the Town of Z...... 
terminated, the claimant had been in the 
employ of the Canadian National Railways 
as telegraphic typewriter operator. During 
all this time no question of the claimant’s 
health arose, and although subsequent 
events proved that for a month or two, 
unknown to herself, she had been affected 
by a gradual internal growth, this did not 
im any way interfere with the carrying out 
of her duties. 

The first occasion on which the claimant 
consulted a doctor was on December 30, 
1957, when she began to haemorrhage, and 
I consider that on the evidence, until this 
occurred, she was quite capable of working. 

No offer of employment was made to the 
claimant until January 15, 1958, and even 
then when her malady was obvious she 
showed her readiness to forego rest and 
medical treatment and accept the offer, in 
the event that a refusal to do so would 
have adversely affected her rights to unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. This does not 
prove that she was capable of work on the 
date of the offer but it is an indication of 
the claimant’s honesty of purpose. To have 
attempted to work in mid-January would 
have been foolhardy, especially as two 
weeks later she had to undergo an operation. 

I consider that, as from December 30, 
1957, the claimant for all practical purposes 
was no longer capable of work, within the 
meaning of the Act. As a consequence I 
find that she had good cause for not taking 
up the employment which was offered to 
her on January 15, 1958, and that, if she 
had previously become entitled to receive 
benefit and otherwise continued to be so 
entitled, she would by virtue of the pro- 
visions of section 66 of the Act be relieved 
from disqualification under section 54 (2) 
(a), and for so long as she remained totally 
incapacitated by reason only of her illness. 

Subject to verification by the Insurance 
Officer of the fact that by December 30, 
1957, the claimant had served her waiting 
period and otherwise continued to be en- 
titled to receive benefit, which information 
does not appear to be contained in the file, 
the union’s appeal is allowed. 
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Decision CUB-1540, August 7, 1958 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, a 43-year-old married woman, worked 
as an office clerk for a federal Department 
El trey Vion , from February 18, 1957 to 
June 30, 1957, at a salary of $185 a month. 
She had worked in this capacity as a tem- 
porary employee for the same employer 
approximately 44 months each year for four 
years. 

She filed an initial claim for benefit 
during the week of June 30, 1957, and drew 
benefit until the expiration of the entitle- 
ment established in her behalf, that is, 
until the end of October. 

On December 17, 1957, she filed a new 
initial claim for benefit and registered for 
employment as an office clerk and a sea- 
sonal benefit period was established in her 
behalf in accordance with the provisions 
of section 50 (b) of the Act. The same day, 
the local office notified her of a position 
in her usual occupation in the same federal 
Department at B...... , located 45 minutes 
by train from her home (transportation 
costs: 50¢ a day). This was temporary 
employment at the rate of $1.00 per hour, 
which was to last about six months and 
which carried with it the obligation of 
doing overtime work at the employer’s 
request. The claimant refused the proffered 
employment because she wanted to be back 
home not later than 6 o’clock every night 
to take care of her children, which task 
the need to do some overtime work would 
not permit. 

In his comments, the placement officer 
pointed out that the claimant would have 
been expected to work two nights a week, 
two hours per night, on request, and that 
he had considered the employment suitable 
for the claimant on account of her long 
period of unemployment and because she 
had been engaged for some years now in 
temporary work only. 

On December 30, 1957, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from receipt 
of benefit for the period starting December 
16, 1957, to January 25, 1958, being of the 
opinion that she had refused without good 
cause to apply for the proffered employ- 
ment (section 59 of the Act). At the same 
time, the insurance officer also disqualified 
the claimant from receipt of benefit as of 
December 15, 1957, being of the opinion 
that she had not proved herself available 
for work (section 54 (2) (a) of the Act). 

On January 2, 1958, the claimant appealed 
to a board of referees. She explained 
that the position offered, in addition to 
“necessitating” transportation by train and 
street-car at a cost of 75¢ a day, required 
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overtime work-sessions at night, a condi- 
tion she was absolutely unable to accept 
on account of her domestic responsibilities 
which required her to be at home from 
6 o’clock at night. On January 21, 1958, 
she added that in the employment offered 
her, the overtime work was not restricted 
to two hours per night, two nights a week, 
but was rather a daily practice. This, more- 
over, was confirmed by the employer, who 
specified that all his employees had to do 
overtime work on request, as the work 
might require, even on Saturday. 

On January 23, 1958, the board of 
referees by majority finding upheld the 
two decisions of the insurance officer, being 
of the view that the domestic responsibili- 
ties of the claimant were not a sufficient 
reason for refusing the suitable employment 
which had been offered her, even if she had 
to do some overtime. The dissident mem- 
ber of the board expressed the opinion that 
the claimant should be maintained in her 
right to benefit, as the overtime work was 
an obligatory condition which was not 
being left to the claimant’s discretion. 

On January 29, 1958, the claimant 
appealed before me, alleging that she had 
never refused to work and that she should 
not be forced to accept a position requiring 
as a regular practice hours of overtime at 
night, which were not compatible with her 
domestic responsibilities. On March 24, 
1958, the claimant in addition submitted 
a brief in which she added that the em- 
ployment offered should not be considered 
suitable simply because she had been unem- 
ployed for a long period and had worked 
only in a temporary capacity. 

The hearing of the case was held in 
ING Serer , on May 6, 1958. The claimant 
and the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion were both represented. 


Considerations and Conclusions: I] do 
not think that it would be equitable to 
give paragraph (b) of section 59 (2) of the 
Act an interpretation that would make an 
employment of six months in the usual 
occupation of the claimant be suitable, 
when it necessitates, as in the present case, 
the obligation to do overtime work other- 
wise than occasionally or exceptionally. 


With respect to the availability of the 
claimant, I confess that it leaves much to 
be desired and I would not hesitate to 
confirm the disqualification imposed under 
section 54 (2) (a) if the claimant’s com- 
ments concerning the need for her to travel 
to get to work clearly indicated that she 
refused to do so. Such is not the case, 
however, and I do not feel justified in 
finding the claimant not available on the 


(Continued on page 1180) 





LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during August 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During August the Department of Labour prepared 257 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 228 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution 
of the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 
provide that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the 
work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; ; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in August for the manufacture of supphes and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ........ 1 $ 47,730.00 
ste CCAR eee Ree Sore woe es LSE sie oe le 3 iy 109,706.30 
CV A RPT BESET; Sher tara ces a eors one OF ES 21 122,863.77 





included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 


Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be held upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed ; “1 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during August 


During August the sum of $3,688.96 was collected from five contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 148 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during August 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 
Southside Marsh N 8: McCully & Soy Ltd, construction of dyke & drainage, NS 113. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis (Quebec) Ltd, construction of biology & health 
physics bldg, No 513. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Amherst N S: G E Carr, *exterior painting of housing units, 4/48. New Glasgow N S: 
Maritime Sprayers & Decorators Ltd, *exterior painting of housing units, 2/48. Stellarton 
N 8S: Maritime Sprayers & Decorators Ltd, *exterior painting of housing units, 1/48. 
Trenton N S: Maritime Sprayers & Decorators Ltd, exterior painting of housing units, 
VR 1/48. Camp Gagetown N B: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, site improvement & 
planting, DND 55/54; Atlas Construction Co Ltd, construction of school, DND 52/54; 
W E Emerson & Sons Ltd, replacement of furnaces, DND 48/54. Farnham Que: Planned 
Renovators, *exterior painting of housing units. Montreal Q@ue: Charney Bros Ine, exterior 
painting of apartment bldgs, etc, Benny Farm; Planned Renovators, exterior painting of 
housing units, Villeray Terrace. Nitro Que: Lucien Cardinal, *repairs to sheds. Sherbrooke 
Que: W Collin Reg’d, exterior painting of housing units. Hamilton Ont: Borgstrom 
Bros Ltd, site improvement & planting, FP 5/55. Kenora Ont: J H From, site improve- 
ment & planting, FP 2/56. London Ont: K Dudek, *exterior painting of Cleve Court 
Apartments. North Bay Ont: Conniston Construction, site improvement & planting, 
FP 1/52. Napanee Ont: Arnold Clark, *exterior painting of housing units. Ottawa Ont: 
O’Learys Ltd, *paving of parking area, Strathcona Heights. Pembroke Ont: C A Mac- 
Dowell & Co, *exterior painting of housing units. Petawawa Ont: Evans Contracting 
Co Ltd, site improvement & planting, DND 9/55. Renfrew Ont: C A MacDowell & Co, 
*exterior painting of housing units. Trenton Ont: Tatham Co Ltd, construction of school 
extension, DND 6/58. Waterloo Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior 
painting of housing units (HECL). Moose Jaw Sask: Joe Beer, *exterior painting of 
housing units, project 2-6. Cold Lake Alta: Poole Engineering (1958) Ltd, paving of 
roads, DND 4/55 & 6/55. Edmonton Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
school extension, DND 11/58; Edwin Tonn, exterior painting of housing units, 8/48 
& 9/49. Red Deer & Ponoka Alta: Thorne Bros, *exterior painting of housing units. 
Maisqui B C: Deitcher Construction Co, construction of housing units, DND 1/58. Trail 
BC: M E Obal Sash & Door Co Ltd, exterior painting of housing units, VR 1/48. 
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Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N S: Jack Bradley (Maritimes) Ltd, renovations to 
plumbing, Shubenacadie IRS. Christian Island Indian Agency Ont: Nap Beauchamp 
Construction Co, additions to UC School, Christian Island. Manitoulin Island Indian 
Agency Ont: P Harper & Co, construction of pump house, etc, Wikwemikong. Walpole 
Island Indian Agency Ont: J L Thompson Supply Co Ltd, alterations & additions to 
Agency office. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: R E Turner, repairs to Birtle 
IRS. Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: Matheson Bros Ltd, mechanical renovations at 
Gordon’s IRS. Blood Indian Agency Alta: Holte & Nordlund, repairs & alterations to 
fire escapes, etc, Blood IRS. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Van Vliet Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of staff residences, High Prairie. Saddle Lake Indian Agency 
Alta: Valere’s Construction, construction of staff residence, Saddle Lake Indian Reserve. 
Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: A C Scott Plumbing, installation of plumbing facilities 
& miscellaneous work, Morley IRS. Bella Coola Indian Agency B C: Martin Bros Ltd, 
construction of domestic water supply, Kitimat Indian Reserve No. 2. West Coast Indian 
Agency B C: Glazier Plumbing & Heating, alterations to heating system, Alberni IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Newton Construction Co Ltd, construction of armament bldgs, 
RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: Connolly & Twizell Ltd, construction of underground 
steam distribution system, HMCS Cornwallis; Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of central heating plant, HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N S: Acadia Construction Ltd, 
construction of armament bldgs, RCAF Station; Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction 
of water reservoir, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: A D Ross & Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of switchboard, HMC Dockyard; Raymond Bourbeau, construction of sports field, 
Shannon Park; J P Porter Co Ltd, *dredging at Seaward Defence Base. Chicoutimi Que: 
C Jobin Ltee, construction of QM stores bldg & heating plant. Barriefield Ont: G M 
Gest Ltd, remedial repairs to underground fire alarm system & telephone ducts with 
drainage system. Downsview Ont: Donald MacLaren Ltd, supply & erection of pre- 
fabricated steel bldg & outside services, RCAF Station. London Ont: Ellis Don Ltd, 
construction of warehouse No 4, etc, No 27, COD. Navan Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, 
construction of command receiver bldg & outside services, RCAF Station. Rockchffe Ont: 
Boreal Construction Co, construction of addition to AMC headquarters bldg & outside 
services, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: International Water Supply Ltd, *drilling of well, 
RCAF Station; Evans Contracting Co Ltd, grading, seeding & sodding, RCAF Station. 
Saskatoon Sask: Asphalt Services Ltd, reconstruction of roads & parking lots, etc, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel 
for drill hall, Sarcee Camp. Esquimalt B C’: Yarrows Ltd, repairs to oil storage tank No 2, 
Colwood. Vancouver B C: Bay Co (BC) Ltd, supply & installation of boiler, RCAF 
Station. Frobisher Bay N W T: C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd, construction of Air 
Force refuelling base. 


Building and Maintenance 


Hagersville Ont: Cosens Electric Ltd, installation of electric automatic fire alarm 
system in various bldgs. Kingston Ont: Cornwall Steeplejack & Waterproofing Co, repairs 
to & repointing of stone wall, CASC; Donald M Hawkins & Co, exterior painting of 
bldgs, RMC. Picton Ont: Ontario Building Cleaning Co Ltd, repairs to & repointing of 
masonry & brickwork, armouries. Rockcliffe Ont: O’Learys (1956) Ltd, repairs to runway, 
RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Tatham Co Ltd, installation of tile floor in drill hall, 
RCAF Station. Fort Churchill Man: Carter Construction Co Ltd, alterations to water 
treatment plant. Rivers Man: Nelson River Construction Ltd, repairs to aircraft parking 
area, RCAF Station. Winnipeg Man: Kipp Kelly Ltd, modification of boilers, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: Wm Clark Roofing & Building Supplies Ltd, reroofing & reflashing 
of bldgs 66 & 67, RCAF Station; Norwin Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs, 
Currie Barracks. Wainwright Alta: Taylor Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs 
at camp. Boundary Bay B C: Monarch Roofing Co, reroofing of hangar No 3. 
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Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I; Curran & Briggs Ltd, repairs to & paving of PMQ driveways, 
RCAF Station; J Rawek, exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station; Berken Painting 
Co, exterior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Cornwallis N S: E G MacCaul & Son, 
installation of boiler, etc, in bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis. Dartmouth N S: S W Ferguson 
Ltd, refinishing surfaces of hammerhead crane, RCN Armament Depot. Greenwood N S: 
Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, surfacing of PMQ driveways, RCAF Station; 
Fred T Cleveland, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: S W Ferguson 
Ltd, renovations of cranes on jettys 1 & 4, HMC Dockyard; S W Ferguson Ltd, renewal 
of roofing & parapets, Bldg 511, HMCS Stadacona. Shearwater N S: Municipal Spraying 
& Contracting Ltd, resurfacing of roads, RCN Air Station. Coldbrook N B: Stephen 
Construction Co, patching & sealcoating of pavement, 40 Camp Ordnance Railhead. 
Bouchard Que: Berwil Boiler & Steel Works Ltd, fabrication & erection of boiler breech- 
ing, Bldg No 39, No 4 Works Coy, RCE Detachment. Montreal Que: W B McGuire 
Engineering Co Ltd, installation of transitube system between Administration Bldg & 
Office Bldg, Ordnance Depot Area. Quebec Que: Antonio Barrette, rebuilding of retaining 
wall, Commissariat wall & Administration Bldg wall, La Citadelle. Barriefield Ont: 
Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of various bldgs, RCEME 
school. Downsview Ont: Canadian Refractories Construction Ltd, boiler repairs, No 1 
Supply Depot. Churchill Man: Heather & Little, reroofing of tar & gravel roofs, HMCS 
Churchill. Portage la Prairie Man: A Forsythe Coal Co Ltd, construction of tennis court 
& fencing, RCAF Station. Saskatoon Sask: Foulds Construction Ltd, construction of 
garages, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Pioneer Paving Ltd, construction of roads, Currie 
Barracks. Cold Lake Alta: Canadian National Railways, extension of spur track, RCAF 
Station. Lethbridge Alta: Wm Clark Roofing & Building Supplies Ltd, replacement of 
roofing on bldg No 23 & leantos, Kenyon Field. Chilliwack B C: Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, 
resurfacing of roads & parking areas at camp. Esquimalt B C: Parfitt Construction Co 
Ltd, alterations to various offices, bldg No 50, HMC Dockyard; Hume & Rumble Ltd, 
alterations to electrical system, bldg No 50, HMC Dockyard. Northwest Highway System: 
International Water Supply Ltd, *installation of tubular well, mile 1016. 


National Harbours Board 


Hafax N 8: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, repairing, widening & paving sections 
of marginal roadway, Ocean Terminals. Montreal Que: Louisbourg Construction Ltd, 
installation of water supply system at sections 40-42, Laurier Pier & section 110; Geocon 
Ltd, waterproofing exterior walls & roof of grain elevator, B Annex. Quebec Que: Berger- 
ville Estates Ltd, construction of shed 8, Pointe-a-Carcy; Cimota Construction Corp Ltd, 
construction of yardmaster’s office & lunchroom. Three Rivers Que: Regional Asphalt 
Ltd, paving at sections 10, 11 & 12. Vancouver B C: Seabord Sheet Metal Ltd, renewal 
of roofing, Elevator No 1. 


Department of National Revenue 


Marenthal Sask: Weyburn Builders & Supplies Ltd, construction of residence. 
Pleasant Camp B C: Dawson & Hall Ltd, construction of office bldg & garage. 


Department of Public Works 


Badgers Quay Nfld: Louis Briffett & Sons Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Georgetown P E I: Douglas Bros & Jones Ltd, improvements to Railway Wharf. Port 
Borden P E I: Robert H Rankin, construction of post office bldg. New Edinburgh N S: 
B & M Comeau Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. North West Cove N S: 
LG & M H Smith Ltd, wharf extension. Petit de Grat N 8: MacDonald, MacDonald, 
MacDonald & MacDonald, breakwater repairs. St Andrews N B: LG & M H Smith 
Ltd, wharf repairs. Saint John N B: Veterans’ Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of 
federal bldgs for 1958-59; J E Wilson Roofing Co Ltd, installation of ventilation system 
in federal bldg; Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, construction of standards bldg. Wilson’s Beach 
N B: J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, breakwater wharf extension. Gros Cap Que: Les Entre- 
prises de l’Est Ltee, construction of roadway. Havre aux Maisons Que: Entreprises de 
YEst Ltee, improvements to landing. Pointe-au-Pic Que: Gustave & Jean-Marie Dufour, 
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construction of protection walls. Montreal Que: J Rosario Loyer, construction of vault 
bldg; Boiler Brickwork Co Ltd, rebricking of fire boilers, Customs Examining Warehouse. 
Riviere au Tonnerre Que: Alphonse Montminy «& Fils Inc, harbour improvements. Ste 
Agathe des Monts Que: Conrad Forget Inc, additions & alterations to federal bldg. 
St Nicholas Que: South Shore Construction Reg’d, construction of protection wall. Arnprvor 
Ont: C A Leonard Electrical Co Ltd, electrical repairs, etc, Bldg No 28, Civil Defence 
College. Blind River Ont: Samson Construction Ltd, construction of post office bldg. 
Brooklin Ont: Simpsons Wood Products, alterations to screenline, new Post Office. Cobourg 
Ont: Sir Lindsay Parkinson (Canada) Ltd, repairs to pier. Colchester Ont: Dean Con- 
struction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Collingwood Ont: Dalton Engineering & 
Construction Co Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Deep River Ont: R G Reinke Sons 
Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Don Mills Ont: Smith Bros & Sons Builders Ltd, 
moving temporary bldg to Downsview. Hamilton Ont: Raymond International Co Ltd, 
harbour repairs & improvements for Ship Street Wharf, stage 3, Terminal No 3. 
Ottawa Ont: Ron Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, construction of addition No 2 
to Finance Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, rerofing & repairs to 
flashings, etc, Laurier House & Annex; L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, repairs to & 
repointing of exterior walls & steps, Supreme Court garage; A P Green Fire Brick Co 
Ltd, refractory work on boilers, Connaught Bldg; Bedard-Girard Ltd, replacement of 
transformers, etc, Rideau Hall; J E Copeland Co Ltd, construction of PBX bldg, River- 
side Drive Development; Sunnyday Contractors Ltd, repairs & painting, Old Printing 
Bureau; Perini Ltd, construction of central heating system, Central Experimental Farm. 
Toronto Ont: Taylor Bros, installation of screenline, Postal Station “U”, The Queensway. 
Indian Head Sask: Gall’s Lumber Yard, construction of headerhouse, Experimental Farm. 
Banff National Park Alta: Premier Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts, base course 
& prime coat, mile 1 to mile 9.5, Banff-Windermere Highway; Standard Gravel «& 
Surfacing of Canada Ltd, grading, culverts & base course, mile 46 to mile 58, & construction 
of North Saskatchewan River Bridge, mile 47.9, Banff-Jasper Highway; Storms Con- 
tracting Co (Pacific) Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & prime coat, mile 58 to mile 67.7, 
Banff-Jasper Highway. Elk Island National Park Alta: Edmonton Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of residence, garage & other bldgs. Fort St John B C: C J Oliver Ltd, 
construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Glacier National Park B C: General 
Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts & construction of bridge, mile 18.7 to mile 23.3, 
Trans-Canada Highway; Emil Anderson Construction Co Ltd, grading & culverts, mile 
9.7 to mile 12.41, Trans-Canada Highway. Kitkatla B C: Northwest Construction Ltd, 
construction of approach & floats. Mount Revelstoke National Park iB C2 John, Laing 
& Son (Canada) Ltd, grading, culverts & sub-base, mile 0 to mile 7.5, Trans-Canada 
Highway. Prince George B C: Wood-Craft Construction, installation of observation 
gallery in post office section of federal bldg. Prince Rupert B C: Pacific Piledriving Co 
Ltd, harbour improvements, Fairview Bay. Sea Otter Cove B C: Pacific Piledriving Co 
Ltd, construction of mooring buoys. Fort Providence N W T: Edmonton Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of school & power house, etc. Fort Smith N W T: Edmonton 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of houses. Hay River N W T: Edmonton Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of various bldgs. Whitehorse Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, extension 
to trucking area, federal bldg. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Charlottetown P E I: Alexius McQuaid, cleaning of windows, Dominion Bldg. 
Skinner’s Pond P E 1: Maritime Dredging Ltd, dredging. Blandford N S: J P Porter 
Co Ltd, dredging. Lockport N S: Clinton A Peterson, ground improvements at Post 
Office bldg. Fredericton N B: Weyman Construction Co Ltd, repairs to vault door, 
federal bldg. Berthierville Que: Theode Robidoux Inc, dredging. Hull Que: Samuel 
Lampert & Co Ltd, alterations to ductwork, New Printing Bureau; Raoul Dupuis, interior 
repairs to Connor Washer bldg. Quebec Que: Maconerie Savard Inc, masonry repairs 
to Uppertown Post Office bldg. Sie Anne de la Pocatiere Que: Maurice Langlais, alterations 
alterations to heating plant, Science Service Laboratory. Ste Therese Que: Jean-Marie 
Forget, exterior painting of federal bldg. London Ont: Ross Urquhart Construction Ltd, 
repairs to canteen, Income Tax bldg; McKay-Cocker Construction Ltd, alterations to 
canteen, Film Board bldg. Ottawa Ont: Canadian Refractories Ltd, repairs to boiler 
room, Daly Bldg; Universal Painters & Decorators, redecoration at No 8 Temporary 
Bldg; Stanley G Brooks, electrical repairs, Postal Terminal Bldg; Rene Cleroux, repairs 
to plumbing, Centre Block, Parlament Bldgs; A Lanctot Construction Co, alterations 
to East Block, Parliament Bldgs; Sunnyday Contractor Ltd, repairs to Norlite Bldg; 
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A Lanctot Construction Co, alterations to West Block, Parliament Bldgs; Ottawa 
Mechanical Services, repairs to heating system, Experimental Farm; J G Tompkins & Co, 
alterations to Jackson Bldg; Roland Lariviere Ltd, repairs to stairs, RCMP HQ Bldg; 
Edgar Dagenais, alterations to RCMP Stores Bldg; Ted Wojdacki, redecoration at No 4 
Temporary Bldg. Toronto Ont: Reg F Meekins Ltd, installation of partitions, 21 King 
St; Joseph A Giguere, cleaning at Postal Station “U”. Prince Albert Sask: H D P Con- 
struction Ltd, repairs to parapet walls, federal bldg. Regina Sask: W H McDiarmid 
Construction Co, installation of lock boxes, Post Office bldg. Cape Mudge B C: Victoria 
Pile Driving Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Lachine Section Que: Chas Duranceau Ltee, construction of lower highway bridge 
over regulating channel, St Lambert Lock. Lachine & Soulanges Section Que: Standard 
Electric Co Inc, supply & installation of transmission lines & series lighting. International 
Rapids Section Ont: Marine Industries Ltd, supply of sounding sweep No 2, Iroquois 
Lock. 


Department of Transport 


Burnt Island Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, construction of dwelling & fog alarm bldg 
& demolition of existing bldgs. Jude Island Nfld: Bert Davis, construction of dwelling 
& fog alarm bldg & demolition of existing bldgs. Pownal P E I: Borden T Myers, 
construction of omni range bldg & related work. Cape D’Or N S: Cameron Contracting 
Ltd, construction of dwellings & demolition of existing dwelling. Port Hastings N S: 
Maritime Steel & Foundries Ltd, erection of wire rope fenders at lock, Canso Canal. 
Fox Island N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, construction of dwelling. St Johns Que: Les 
Entreprises Frontenac Ltee, additional development at airport. Seven Islands Que: 
H J O'Connell Ltd, additional development at airport. Fort William Ont: Stead & 
Lindstrom Ltd, construction of radar equipment bldg, etc, Lakehead Airport. Malton Ont: 
Whelpton Electric Ltd, installation of primary cable at airport. Timmins Ont: Whelpton 
Electric Ltd, construction of additional power duct at airport. Trenton Ont: Conrad- 
Rawlinson Ltd, painting of Dundas Street Bridge, Trent Canal. Dauphin Man: Grant 
Lamb & Martin Murray, construction of airport lighting facilities. Calgary Alta: Gallelli 
& Sons Co Ltd, construction of entrance roads to VOR site & raytheon AASR bldg site 
& related work. Lethbridge Alta: General Construction Co (Alberta) Ltd, additional 
development at airport. Whitecourt Alta: Waterloo Construction Ltd, construction of 
dwelling & addition to radio operations bldg. Victoria B C: Victoria Machinery Depot 
Co Ltd, *repairs to CGS St Stephen. Williams Lake B C: Rural Well Drillers, drilling 
of well, airport. Frobisher Bay N W T: Carter Construction Co Ltd, additional develop- 
ment at airport. Yellowknife N W T: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction of airport 
lighting facilities. Watson Lake Y T: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction of airport 
lighting facilities. 





B. C. Coast Steamship Service Act 
(Continued from page 1170) 


decision of the board of arbitration. How- 
ever, no regulation made under this author- 
ity limits the rights of the parties to agree 
to vary or amend the terms of an existing 
agreement. 


The authority of the administrator is to 
continue until new collective agreements 
are concluded with each union or until his 
appointment is terminated by the Governor 
in Council. The Act will expire no later 
than the thirtieth sitting day of the next 
session of Parliament. 
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Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page 1174) 


sole basis of her statement that she was 
not available after 6 o’clock at night. This 
is particularly true in the absence of any 
reasonable proof, firstly that there was not 
any proximate opportunity of employment 
during the hours she wished in her usual 
occupation and, secondly, that she would 
not have been ready to accept any other 
kind of employment if it did not require 
work after six o’clock at night. 


For all these reasons, I must accord the 
claimant’s appeal. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, September 1958 


The consumer price index (1949100) 
increased 0.3 per cent between August and 
September, moving from 125.2 to 1256, a 
new high*. In September 1957 the index 
stood at. 123.3. 

A 0.7-per-cent advance in the other com- 
modities and services group accounted for 
half of the increase in the total index, and 
upward movements of 0.2 per cent regis- 
tered by food, shelter and household opera- 
tion groups contributed the remainder. The 
clothing index was down fractionally. 

Largely as a result of increases in street 
car and bus fares, the other commodities 
and services index moved from 130.6 to 
131.5. A 2-per-cent rise in hospital rates 
resulted from increases in cities of Ontario 
and Quebec; somewhat higher prices were 
reported for gasoline, automobile repairs 
and magazine subscription rates. Some 
further price decreases took place on 1958 
models of new passenger cars, and battery 
prices were also lower. 

The food index increased slightly from 
1226 to 122.9. A substantial increase 
occurred in egg prices, and lesser increases 
for bread, citrus fruits, canned juices and 
some canned fruits and vegetables. Apples 
and fresh vegetables, particularly tomatoes, 
experienced sharp seasonal declines. Beef 
prices eased slightly and pork prices were 
off quite sharply. 

The shelter index rose from 139.1 to 
139.4 with home-ownership up more than 
the rent component. 

An increase in the household operation 
index, from 120.5 to 120.8, resulted from 
higher prices for a wide variety of items: 
soap flakes and detergents, telephone and 
laundry rates, shoe repairs, coal and uten- 
sils. Some items of furniture, floor coverings 
and textiles were up from August sale 
prices. 

The clothing index was down slightly 
from 109.6 to 109.5, almost entirely as a 
result of sale prices for such items as 
men’s topcoats, women’s spring coats, boy’s 
sport and T-shirts. Most clothing items 
showed no price movement. 

Group indexes one year earlier (Septem- 
ber 1957) were: food 121.9, shelter 135.6, 
clothing 108.3, household operation 1198, 
and other commodities and services 127.1. 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, August 1958 


Consumer price indexes (1949100) were 
higher in eight of the ten regional cities 
between July and August, with increases 
ranging from 0.1 per cent in Winnipeg to 
0.8 per cent in Saint John. The Edmonton- 
Calgary index was unchanged while a frac- 
tional decrease of 0.1 per cent occurred in 
the Montreal index*. 

Food indexes rose in seven regional cities 
but were somewhat lower in Montreal, 
Winnipeg and Edmonton-Calgary. The 
shelter index rose in eight regional cities 
but remained unchanged in Halifax and 
Montreal. Clothing indexes were lower in 
most cities, reflecting summer sale prices, 
particularly in women’s wear. Household 
operation indexes showed mixed results 
with three up slightly, four unchanged and 
the other three down. Other commodities 
and services indexes were unchanged or 
up only fractionally in all cities but Win- 
nipeg, where a sharp increase in gasoline 
prices took place. 

Regional consumer price index changes 
between July and August were as follows: 
Saint John +0.5 to 125.7; Ottawa +-0.6 to 
126.0; Toronto +0.5 to 128.9; Vancouver 
+0.5 to 125.1; St. John’s +04 to 113.17; 
Halifax +0.4 to 123.2; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0.3 to 1222; Winnipeg +0.1 to 122.7; 
Montreal —0.1 to 124.9. Edmonton-Calgary 
remained unchanged at 121.3. 


Wholesale Prices, August 1958 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39100) declined slightly (0.1 per 
cent) between July and August to 226.8 
from 227.0. Indexes for four of the eight 
major groups were lower, three were higher 
and one was unchanged. The general index 
was down 0.4 per cent from last year’s 227.6. 

Lower prices for furs, poultry, fresh 
meats and livestock offset higher prices for 
eggs, hides and skins and leather to move 
the animal products index down 1.1 per 
cent to 249.4 from 252.3 in July. This was 
the third successive monthly decline in this 
index. Lower prices for raw cotton and 
both domestic and imported raw wool were 
the main causes for a drop of 0.3 per cent 
in the textile products index to 227.8 from 
228.4. 


gee Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951—100. 
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Higher prices for copper were mainly 
responsible for the first increase in the 
non-ferrous metals group since December 
last, as the index rose 0.9 per cent to 1642 
from 162.8 in July. An advance in prices 
for cedar and fir contributed most to an 
0.7 per cent gain in the wood products 
index to 297.9 from 2958. 


Canadian farm products at terminal 
markets rose 1.2 per cent from 210.0 to 
212.5 in the four weeks August 29 to Sep- 
tember 26. Strength in animal products, 
for which the index advanced 2.3 per cent 
from 264.0 to 270.1, reflected higher prices 
for steers and calves, and on western 
markets eggs, milk and lambs. Declines 
were registered by hogs and wool on both 
markets and for poultry, lambs and eggs 
in the East. The field products index 
declined slightly from 156.0 to 154.8. Re- 
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gional indexes were both higher, the eastern 
rising from 226.6 to 229.5 and the western 
from 193.5 to 195.4. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, August 1958 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) declined 0.2 per cent between 
mid-July and mid-August, moving from 
123.9 to 123.7. It was the first decrease in 
two years. In August 1957 the index was 
12140. 


Lower food costs, many of them the 
result of seasonal reductions in fresh fruits 
and vegetables, were largely responsible 
for the downturn. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, July 1958 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956100) declined from 
110.2 to 108.5 between mid-June and mid- 
July. In July 1957 the index was 106.6. 


a eo oe See eee 


Nova Scotia Federation of Labour 
(Continued from page 1128) 


The convention also passed resolutions 
advocating establishment of a higher mini- 
mum wage and Government assistance in 
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creating tourist accommodation in Nova 
Scotia for the “common man” at prices he 
can afford. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





August 1958 


In August, more than 18,000 workers in 
Canada were involved in a total of 54 work 
stoppages amounting to approximately 
255,000 man-days. The number of man- 
days lost in work stoppages in August was 
three times as high as in July, and also 
much higher than the totals recorded in 
any other month since the beginning of 
the year*. The number of workers involved 
in work stoppages during August was also 
substantially above earlier levels in 1958. 

Nearly half of the time loss for the 
month resulted from a strike of 8,000 work- 
ers employed by the Steel Company of 
Canada in Hamilton, which began on August 
11 and was still in progress at the end of 
the month. 

Of the 54 work stoppages reported during 
August, 19 involved 100 or more workers. 
Seven of these larger work stoppages had 
started prior to August, and four of the 
seven were still in progress at the end 
of the month. All but two of the twelve 
larger work stoppages that had started 
during August were still in progress at the 
end of the month. 

Among Canada’s provinces, Ontario had 
the largest number of work stoppages and 


TABLE 1—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 
TIME LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
INDUSTRY, AUGUST 1958. 


No. of 


Strikes and No. of Time 
Industry Lockouts Workers Loss 
INGE woojo onus 1 176 4,400 
Manufacturing ... 25 13,487 189,770 
Construction ..... 12 2,089 31,235 
Transportation ... 8 2,514 25,765 
ADEE om aos Bonn Oke 5 150 2,370 
SAMI. Soeonsecsoc 3 79 1,820 





*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, on 
a monthly basis, the number of strikes and lock- 
outs in existence during 1958 and 1957. The approxi- 
mate number of workers involved and the time 
loss resulting are also compared on a monthly basis 
and the number of strikes and lockouts beginning 
during each month is indicated. 

Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
during August 1958. The aproximate time loss, 
together with the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage. The major issues and 
the major terms of settlement, if the stoppage has 
ended, are also mentioned. Other details include 
such information as the dates on which the stop- 
pages began and ended and the industries in which 
they occurred. 
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also the highest time loss; in fact, almost 
two thirds of the total time loss during 
August was recorded in that province. Much 
of the time loss recorded in Ontario was 
caused by two stoppages—the steel strike 
in Hamilton and a dispute involving 1,200 
workers employed by the breweries’ dis- 
tributing organization in the province. 


In British Columbia, where a time loss 
of approximately 41,000 man-days was 
recorded for August, a strike of 1,300 long- 
shoremen employed by the B.C. Shipping 
Federation started during the second half 
of the month. Work stoppages, mostly 
small, were also reported from nearly all 
other provinces. 


One of the few larger disputes outside 
Ontario and British Columbia was the strike 
of 2,100 shipbuilding workers in Lauzon, 
Que. This stoppage, which started in mid- 
August, caused approximately two thirds 
of the total time loss recorded in Quebec 
for the month. 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 
TIME LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
PROVINCE, AUGUST 1958. 


No. of 


Strikes and No. of Time 
Province Lockouts Workers Loss 
Newfoundland ... 2 1,020 10,200 
Noval Scotia, sy... 4 385 5,600 
New Brunswick 1 15 315 
Quebec ...-.00.. 8 2,682 31,715 
Ontario wmererie sere 28 11,245 163,865 
Saskatchewan 3 104 940 
WA oertainy vastsisrereterce 1 78 1,560 
British Columbia. . 7 2,966 41,165 


United Kingdom 


During the first six months of 1958, work 
stoppages in the United Kingdom due to 
disputes led to the loss of 3,244,000 working 
days. 

The loss of working days was about three 
times the normal rate of recent years (the 
average since 1932 being about 2,000,000 
days a year) but was less than half the 
loss in 1957, amounting to 6,956,000. 

The total number of workers involved 
in these stoppages was approximately 283,- 
000, though more than 40,000 of these 
persons were involved in more than one 
stoppage. 

The total number of stoppages beginning 
in the period was 1,442. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication de- 
sired and the month in which it was listed 
in the Lapour GAZETTE. List No. 122 


Annual Reports 

1. ALBERTA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Boarp. Fortieth Annual Report for the 
Year ended December 31, 1957. Edmonton, 
1958. Pp. 36. 

2. GREAT BriTaAIn. MINISTRY oF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL Service. Report for the 
Year 1957. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. Pp. 149. 

3. ONTARIO. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Thirty-Eighth Report for the Fiscal Year 
ending March 31, 1957. Toronto, Queen’s 
Printer, 1958. Pp. 123. 

4. Unite NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
SoctaL Arrairs. Yearbook on Human Rights 
for 1955. New York, 1957. Pp. 431. 


Apprenticeship 

5. Kursu, Harry. Apprenticeships in 
America: a Guide to Golden Opportunities 
m Industry for Students, Parents, Teachers, 
Guidance Counselors, and Leaders in Edu- 
cation, Labor and Industry. 1st ed. New 
York, Norton, 1958. Pp. 176. 

Explains what apprenticeship is, what 
apprenticeship opportunities are available, 
necessary requirements to be an apprentice, 
and how the American system of apprentice- 
ship works. There is a list of apprenticeable 
occupations with cross-index. 

6. U.S. Bureau oF APPRENTICESHIP AND 
Trainina. National Bricklaying Appren- 
teceship Program and Standards, prepared 
and approved by the National Joint Brick- 
laying Apprenticeship Committee, repre- 
senting the Associated General Contractors 
of America, inc., the Mason Contractors’ 
Association of America and the Bricklayers, 
Masons and Plasterers International Union 
of America, in Accordance with the Recom- 
mended Fundamentals of the Federal Com- 
mittee on Apprenticeship. Rev. ed. Washing- 
LOliew Grek Osc Dosa pees 

7. US. Bureau oF APPRENTICESHIP AND 
TRAINING. National Apprenticeship Train- 
ing Standards for the Electrical Contracting 
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Industry, Formulated by the National Elec- 
trical Contractors’ Association and the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers in cooperation with U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship 
and Tramning. Rev. ed. Washington, G.P.O., 
1958. Pp. 39. 


Automation 

8. BrigHt, JAMES RiESsER. Automation 
and Management. Boston, Division of Re- 
search, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University, 1958. Pp. 
270. 

This book is divided into thre eparts. Part 
1 examines the nature of automatic manu- 
facturing. Part 2 discusses the experience 
of management in thirteen selected plants 
which have automation. Part 3 deals with 
four important aspects of automatic manu- 
facturing: maintenance, labor, sales and 
management itself. 

9. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPARTMENT OF SCIEN- 


TIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. Automa- 
tion rn North America; a Report on Visits 
to Industrial, Commercial and Research 
Establishments in the U.S.A. and Canada, 
by 8. B. Bailey. London, H.M.S.0., 1958. 
Pp. 66. 


The author reports on visits to 38 factories 
and laboratories in the aircraft, automobile, 
distribution, domestic appliances, electronics, 
engineering, instruments and control equip- 
ment, machine-tools, meat packing, pipe 
fittings, plywood, and steel industries. In- 
cludes a general survey of automation. 

10. Rocers, Jack. Automation; Tech- 
nology’s New Face. Berkeley, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1958. Pp. 94. 


A brief discussion of the technological 
aspects of automation and the implications 
for management, labor, and the economy. The 
author points out that there is no need to 
fear that machines will take over from 
human beings. “Without men, machinery is 
so much inanimate junk and that is the 
way it is going to continue to be.” 


Business 
11. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND 
CoM MERCE. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


BrancH. Small Business Manual. Rev. ed. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 145. 

Contents: The Personal Aspect. Forms of 
Organization. Location of Factories. Loca- 
tion of Retail Stores. Retail Store Policies. 
Records and Accounts. Uses and Sources of 
Credit. Buying and Selling on Credit. In- 
surance in Business. Government Law and 
Regulations. Bankruptcy and _ Insolvency. 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

12. Fox, Epwarp Jackson, ed. Marketing 


mn Canada, edited by Edward J. Fox and 


David S. R. Leighton. Publication spon- 
sored by the American Marketing Associa- 
tion. Homewood, Ill., R. D. Irwin, 1957. 
Pp. 487. 

Contains 34 articles. The five parts of the 
book are: The Canadian Market in Perspec- 
tive; The Regional Markets of Canada; Dis- 
tribution Channels in Canada; Auxiliary 
Marketing Services; Government Regulation 
of Marketing in Canada; Managing the Sales- 
force in Canada; and, Selected Case Studies 
(five case studies). 


Collective Bargaining 


13. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Understanding Collective Bargaining; the 
Executive's Guide. Elizabeth Marting, edi- 
tor. New York, 1958. Pp. 415. 

Forty-six authorities on industrial rela- 
tions discuss how to prepare for contract 
talks; how to conduct the bargaining ses- 
sions; how to check the contract for clarity 
and precision; how to handle special situa- 
tions; how to deal with topics like seniority, 
fringe benefits, grievance procedures, union 
security, the guaranteed annual wage and its 
modifications; what to do if a strike occurs; 
and how to keep employees and supervisory 
staff informed of the progress of the talks. 

14. NationaL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 


Boarp. White Collar Union Contracts, by 
James J. Bambrick. New York, c1958. 
Pp. 188. 


A very brief analysis of the present situa- 
tion in white collar unionization with the 
complete texts of nine contracts. 

15. Witney, Frep. The Collective Bar- 
gaining Agreement: its Negotiation and 
Administration. Bloomington, Indiana Uni- 
versity, School of Business Research, 1957. 
Bos 13%, 


Some of the topics discussed are wage 
differentials, overtime rates of pay, fringe 
benefits, checkoff system, seniority, discharge 
and discipline, grievance procedure and arbi- 
tration. 


Congresses and Conventions 


16. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
ConGcRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
BUILDING AND CoNSTRUCTION TRADES DEPART- 
MENT. Report of Proceedings of the Special 
Convention held at Atlantic City, NJ, 
August 5, 1957. Washington, 1957. Pp. 62. 

17. CONFERENCE oN Lasor, New York 
Universiry. 10th, 1957. Proceedings. Albany, 
Matthew Bender & Co., 1957. Pp. 380. 

Conference held June 12, 13, and 14, 1957. 

These proceedings are concerned entirely 
with pensions. “...The program laid stress 
upon actuarial aspects of pension plans, upon 
the various methods of funding the plans, 
upon problems of administration, and upon 
the difficult matter of investment of pension 
funds.” 


18. Governor’s WorKER SAFETY CONFER- 
ENCE, ALBANY. 1956. Papers and Proceed- 
ings. Edited by St. Clair T. Bourne. Albany? 
1956? Pp. 129. 


The Conference looked into the problem of 
industrial accidents in New York State that 


averaged around 821,000 a year during the 
five years prior to the conference, and cost 
three-quarters of a billion dollars every year. 

19. NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOUR 
WomEN. Report of the Thirty-fourth Na- 
tional Conference of Labour Women held 
Gt...1 orquay on Apri 2-3, ane 4.) lope. 
London, Labour Party, 1957. Pp. 55. 

20. Nationa, INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Economic Comparisons, US.A., 
USS.R.: Population and Area, Basic Pro- 
duction, Exports, Levels of Living, Military ; 
42nd Annual Meeting, May 15 and 16, 19658. 
New York, 1958. Pp. 23. 

21. ‘TRANSPORT WoRKERS UNION OF AMER- 
cA. Report of Proceedings, 10th Biennial 
Convention, Oct. 21-26, 1957, New York 
City. News Y ork, 1957.5 Ep. 299; 


Industrial Relations 


22. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 
Two Examples of Practical Action to wm- 
prove Labour-Management Relations. 1. 
Peru, July-August 1957; 2. Bolivia, October 
1957. Geneva, International Labour Office, 
1958: .Pp. 20: 

_The first part concerns the successful mis- 
sion of Dr. P. Fano, Chief of the Inter- 
national Organizations Division of the I.L.0., 
to Peru to aid a mediation committee set up 
to settle a dispute of railroad workers. The 
second part concerns the visit of an I.L.0. 
mission to Bolivia to report on economic 
and labour conditions. The mission consisted 
of Mr. Louis Major, secretary-general of the 
Belgian General Federation of Labour, and 
Jacques De Stercke, secretary-general of the 
Belgian Association of Catholic Employers. 

23. QueBsec (City). UNtversire Lavat. 
DEPARTEMENT DES RELATIONS INDUSTRIELLES. 
Changements économiques et transforma- 
tions syndicales, par Gerard Dion [et al.] 
Quebec, Les Presses universitaires Laval, 
1957. Pposis2. 

Report of the Twelfth Congres des rela- 
tions industrielles, held in Quebec City, May 
6 and 7, 1957. 


Industry - Location 

24. ALBERTA. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
BrancH. Survey of Fort Saskatchewan. 
Rev. ed. Edmonton, 1958. Pp. 14. 

95. ALBERTA. INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
Brancu. Survey of Westlock. Rev. ed. 
Edmonton, 1958. Pp. 12. 


International Labour Conference 

26. INTERNATIONAL Lasour OrFice. Hours 
of Work. Highth item on the agenda. 
Geneva, 1958. Pp. 151. . 

At head of title: Report 8. International 
Labour Conference. 42nd session, Geneva, 
1958. ; 

Contains four parts. Part 1 gives a general 
survey of national and international exper- 
ience with hours of work. Part 2 gives a 
comparative analysis of hours of work in 
industry, in @ommerce and in offices. Part 3 
gives a general analysis of the effects of 
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reducing hours of work. Part 4 sums up 
some of the possibilities for future I-L.O. 
action in the light of past experience with 
the question of hours of work. 

27. INTERNATIONAL Lasour Orrice. Infor- 
mation and Reports on the Application of 
Conventions and Recommendations. Third 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1957-1958. 


4 Volumes. 
At *head. wots titles Report. o..ebartwi-4: 
International Labour Conference. 42nd 


Session, Geneva, 1958. 

Contents: Pt. 1. Summary of Reports on 
Ratified Conventions (Articles 22 and 35 of 
the Constitution). Pt. 2. Summary of Reports 
on Unratified Conventions and on Recom- 
mendations (Article 19 of the Constitution). 
Pt. 3. Summary of Information relating to 
the Submission to the Competent Authorities 
of Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
by the International Labour Conference (Ar- 
ticle 19 of the Constitution). Pt. 4. Report 
of the Committee of Experts on the Applica- 
tion of Conventions and Recommendations 
(Article 19, 22 and 35 of the Constitution). 


Labour Organization 


28. PERLMAN, Marx. Labor Union Theor- 
tes in America: Background and Develop- 
ment. Evanston, Ill., Row, Peterson, 1958. 
Ppwals: 

An examination of what has been written 
about the American trade union movement 
by about twenty writers. The author says 
there are five basic interpretations of the 
labor movement, each of which he examines 
and attempts to evaluate from the present- 
day point of view. 

29. SemMAN, Joet Isaac. The Worker 
views His Union, by Jeel Seidman [and 
others]. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1958. Pp. 299. 

A study of six midwestern locals of coal 
miners, plumbers, steel workers, metal works, 
knitting mill employees, and telephone 
workers. 

Workers were asked about their jobs, their 
company, their union, their opinion about 
unions and union shops, what they thought 
about the local union officials, whether they 
attended union meetings, how local union 
elections were held, whether the worker 
voted in the election, what he thought of 
strikes, ete. 

30. U.S. Orrice or INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
Arrairs. The International Landworkers’ 
Federation, by Leon A. Dale. Washington, 
1957. Pp. 69. 

The International Landworkers’ Federa- 
tion has jurisdiction over workers in agricul- 
ture, horticulture and forestry. It has about 
1,264,000 members in 18 countries. 


Older Workers 


31. MicHIGAN. UNIvERSITY. CONFERENCE 
on AcInG, 1957. Free Time; Challenge to 
Later Maturity, edited by Wilma Donahue 
[and others]. Ann Arbor, University of 
Michigan Press, 1958. Pp. 172. 

Discusses ways which middle-aged and 


older men and women can enjoy their leisure 
time. 
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32. NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON THE AGING. 
Older People and the Industrial Commun- 
ity; a Report of the 1957 Spring Meeting. 
Elma Phillipson, editor. New York, 1957. 
Pps 45. 


The topics discussed included the following: 
1. ageing and productivity; 2. pre-payment 
of insurance effective after retirement; 3. 
Federal legislation and state programs; 4. 
activities for retired workers; 5. recent 
studies of experience with older workers; 
and 6. union concern with employment and 
retirement of older workers. 


Professional Workers 


33. MicHIGAN. State UNIVERSITY or AGRI- 
CULTURE AND APPLIED SCIENCE, East LaAn- 
SING. LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
CENTER. Effective Utilization of Engineer- 
ing Personnel; Proceedings of a Conference 
at Michigan State University, March 29 and 
30, 1957. Sponsored by the Michingan State 
University Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center, College of Engineering and the 
Michigan Society of Professional Engineers. 
Kast Lansing, 1957. Pp. 53. 

Some of the speakers thought that trained 
engineers should be relieved of non-engineer- 
ing duties; that technicians should relieve 
engineers of routine work; that there should 
be more training schools for technicians; 
that competent engineers should not be com- 
pulsorily retired at age 65; that staff at 
Stee colleges should be better paid, 
ete. 

34. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECONOMIC 
Co-oOPERATION. MANPOWER CommirTtTEE. The 
Problem of Sctentific and Technical Man- 
power mn Western Europe, Canada and the 
United States. Paris, Organization for 
Kuropean Economic Co-operation, 1957. 
Piro 

This report provides information about 
Austria, Belgium, Germany, Denmark, 
France, Great Britain, Greece, Ireland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Norway, Netherlands, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Canada and the U.S.A. 


Vocational Guidance 


35. Hoppock. Rosert. Occupational In- 
formation: Where to get it and How to 
use wt in Counselling, including a revised 
and enlarged edition of the Author’s Group 
Guidance. New York, McGraw-Gill, 1957. 
Epos 


36. Super, DonaLtp Epwin. Scientific Car- 
eers and Vocational Development Theory; 
a Review, a Critique, and Some Recom- 
mendations, by Donald E. Super and Paul 
B. Bachrach. New York, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1957. Pp. 135. 


“This monograph attempts to summarize 
what research has shown to be the charac- 
teristics of natural scientists, mathematicians, 
and engineers.” 





Women - Employment 


37. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF Lasour. Sur- 
vey of Married Women working for Pay 
in Eight Canadian Cities. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1957. Pp. 80. 

Prepared for the Women’s Bureau by the 
Economics and Research Branch. 

Partial Contents: Who are the Married 
Working Women? What are they doing? 
Are they Regular Members of the Labour 
Force? What do they and their Husbands 
earn? Why are they working? How do 
Things work out at Home? How do the Im- 
migrants fare? Summary and Conclusions. 

38. USS. Women’s Bureau. Spotlight on 
Women in the United States. 1956-57. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 46. 

Examines various fields in which women 
are employed in the US. 


Miscellaneous 


39. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Men, Machines, and Methods in the Modern 
Office. New York, c1958. Pp. 148. 


Some of the topics discussions are elec- 
tronic data processing in the office, punch 
ecard systems, quality control in the office, 
and a description of a functional office build- 
ing belonging to Standard-Vacuum Oil Com- 
pany in White Plains, New York. 

40. Bonnett, CLARENCE ELMore. History 
of Employers’ Associations in the United 
States. 1st ed. New York, Vantage Press, 
1957, c1956. Pp. 573. 


Traces history of employers’ associations 
in the U.S. from the first recorded associa- 
tion in the 17th century up to 1900, with a 
summary of events since then. 

41. Cauparp, Kerrn B. Advanced Admin- 
istrative Training in the Public Service. 
Toronto, Institute of Public Admunistra- 
tion of Canada, 1958. Pp. 32. 


This study suggests further methods of 
developing senior officials in the Canadian 
Public Service. 


42. CANADA. NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
1cn. Full-time Undergraduate Enrolment at 
Canadian Universities and Colleges, by 


Graduating Year, as reported at November 
ft, 1957. Ottawa, 1957. Pp wis: 


43. CANADA. RoyaAL COMMISSION ON CoAS- 
TAL TrApE. Report. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1958. Pp. 356. 


Contents: 1. Introduction. 2. Present Legis- 
lation affecting Coast-Trade and Shipbuild- 
ing. 38. The Canadian Coasting Trade. 4. 
Waterways of the Great Lakes and St. 
Lawrence River. 5. The Canadian Merchant 
Fleet. 6. Prospects for Canadian Registered 
Shipping in the Coasting Trade. 7. Proposed 
Restriction of Coasting Trade to Vessels 
registered in Canada. 8. The Shipbuilding 
and Repairing Industry in Canada. 9. Pro- 
posed Restriction of Soasting Trade to Ves- 
sels Built and Registered in Canada. 10. 
Regulation of Canadian Coasting Trade. 11. 
Other Submissions. 


44, CopemAN, Georce. The Challenge of 
Employee Shareholding; How to close the 
Gap between Capital and Labour. London, 
Business Publications Ltd. in association 
with B. T. Batsford Ltd., 1958. Pp. 200. 


After outlining reasons for employee share- 
holding plans, the author classifies fifty 
existing schemes into ten types and describes 
and analyzes each type. Then, he sums up 
and evaluates the types of plan to help 
companies which are thinking of adopting 
such a plan. 

45. Davis, JoHN. Mining and Mineral 
Processing in Canada. Hull, Queen’s Printer, 
1957. Pp. 400. 


Study prepared for the Royal Commission 
on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 

A survey of individual minerals and their 
production, and possible future trends. 

46. HenpersHor, Rarpu. The Grim Truth 
about Life Insurance. New York, Putnam, 
1957... Pp. Ls. 


Explains how the life insurance policy- 
holder can get the most value out of his 
investment. 

47, Kennepy, Wiu11am F. Humanist ver- 
sus Economist; the Economic Thought of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Berkeley, Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1958. Pp. 96. 


A study of the writings of Coleridge on 
economic and social questions. 





Digest of U.S. State and Federal Labour Legislation in 1957 


Labour legislation was enacted in the 
United States in all but one of the 45 states 
and three territories that met in regular 
session in 1957. This legislation is sum- 
marized in the U.S. Department of Labor’s 
Annual Digest of State and Federal Labor 
Legislation, 1957. 

Maximum weekly benefits for unemploy- 
ment insurance were, raised in 21 states; 
for workmen’s compensation in 29 states, 
Alaska and Hawaii. Minimum wage laws 
were strengthened in eight jurisdictions, and 


Vermont enacted a minimum wage law for 
the first time. 

Other legislation provided for mediation 
and conciliation service in Florida, and for 
registration of certain welfare funds in 
California, Connecticut, Massachusetts and 
Wisconsin. Child labour laws were improved 
in Florida and Missouri. 

Copies of the digest are available from 
Bureau of Labor Standards, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. Single 
copies are free while supply lasts. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 


Table B-1—Labour Income 


Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Table D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 


Table E-1 to E-5—Unemployment Insurance 


Table F-1 and F-2—Prices 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JULY 19, 1958 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


A—Labour Force 


(Estimates in thousands) 














pak Se ae ee $5 Tn 1h ie Bee Veh ae eee bad a 
The Labour Force 


Females sr rsenbe wes, paseo 
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Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexes 


OS 6A BILA Sie ka all. 6) 9} Obs wy 6, eh@liel Ble sm si-g)e faite eh Sise).& 


Malées* 7 2s, "ae 


Canada 


286 





Nfld. 


155 
43 
112 


Paieles 
N.S. 
N.B. 


452 
92 
360 


Que. 


108 


1, 433 
219 
1,214 


Ont. 


199 
1,962 


1, 816 
1310 
506 


83 


1, 671 
263 
1, 408 





22 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
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Week Ended Week Ended 
July 19, 1958 June 21, 1958 

Seeking Seeking 

Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 

Work() Work(?) 
PMT ke 315 299 345 328 
nae 286 274 320 306 
Ra Ge 85 _— 91 — 
scone 91 — 89 — 
By ae 48 _ 69 = 
aa bo ae 51 — 59 —— 
* —s oS —_— 
Seo ee a : z 
ER 29 25 25 22 
S49. e)0) 6 ze - = = 
Beane 20 17 19 17 





Week Ended 
July 20, 1957 


Total 





Seeking 
Full-Time 
Work(!) 


Cl Lebo 


xR 
w 


* 





(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’”’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


B—Labour Income 


Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





























Agricul- Utilities, ; 
ture, Transpor- Eee: Supple- 
FEF - ; tation, ervices ary 
ae rarestiy, | Mane, | Constrve- | communi-| Gactuding | "Peha | Total 
Trapping, cation, Govern- Tacome 
Mining Storage, ment) 
Trade 
LORS A VOTARC sga-aem ses =>: 73 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1054-—A Veragesnc.sse0sc ens 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
POS A VETagO, cose. evs =< Wa 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
TOG =A VErage seem cids neta a, 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
TUSJ=-Average...=...625-<: 90 397 97 335 316 44 1,279 
IGE ANK Gn caroond0cn0n0uac 101 402 109 347 308 45 1,312 
INTEGUE ob 3gen000 485 56 104 403 110 347 325 46 1,335 
September........... 103 404 114 347 331 46 1,345 
Octobersraseeaceae 97 401 116 345 330 46 1,335 
INovenibertenny llr 89 397 104 348 332 46 1,316 
POSCEMA DCE Vs aac + 84 396 92 343 328 45 1,288 
1958—January.............- 78 376 82 327 325 43 1e2ou 
TG OETA oo nonapeneoe 80 381 75 328 325 43 1,232 
MEO. oanocopguAcece 75 384 78 328 326 42 1,233 
EW yullleogcasewesao bBo 72 387 90 337 331 44 1,261 
BMison goooccinomodauc 82 395 105 347 342 44 1,315 
TUBE Eerie hoes eos = 90R 399R 114R 351R 352R 46R 1,352R 
Ul biie. connoodnosnouuer 92P 395 P 114P 353 P 335 P 46 P 1,335 P 


* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. R—revised; P—Preliminary. 


62980-8—8 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At July 1, employers in 
the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,750,347. 


TABLE C-1.—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


























Industrial Composite ! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 

Year and Month eee hath 
Bmploy- | ARETE) Aver, Wages and] Imploy- [ABETeRRY Average luton 

mens Payrolls |} Salaries Salaries PEON Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 

$ $ 

1947—Average..............05 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 

1948—Average................. 99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 

1949—Average................. 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 

1950—Average................. 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 

1951—Average, .:1.........0.-. 108.8 125.6 115.5 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 51.25 

1952—Average.................- LAG) 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 

19583—Average................. 113.4 oiliee 133 .4 57.30 A183 2? 152.4 134.2 59.01 

1954—Average...............0. 109.9 SSL 8} Bs 1 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 

1955—Average...............:- LLP ss 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 

1956—Average................ 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 Won 151.2 66.47 

1957—Average...............5. 122.9 194.5 Vowel 67.70 116.3 185.4 158.5 69.68 

live ent, Raven. a gies 126.6 202.2 159.1 68.33 118.4 190.1 159.6 70.19 

PA gal aoe cet Ey 127.6 204.0 159.2 68.41 118.1 189.1 159.1 69.95 

SepUnLa press. see ee HG 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 189.2 LS Sid 69.77 

OctMle ee a eee 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70.29 

ING Violen here tee ela PY 2. 201.3 160.1 68.79 tlGe2 188.4 161.2 70.86 

OGLE a eee ere eo 12205 198.2 161.2 69.24 IWNGS 8 185.9 163.0 71.69 

19058 —Jany lesen Mee Shp eee WI 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 155.7 68.47 

Webs i Meee ese esse WBS 7 183 .9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 EX Gil 

Misi] aie ete eno 113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108.2 178.5 163.9 72.08 

ADT aa eee eee ee ae 112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 108.3 180.4 165.6 72.80 

IVE cycler re eee eer 114.6 188.3 163.8 70.35 108.8 181.6 165.8 72.92 

June] eee eee 118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 110.4 185.6 167.0 73.42 

dull Ue eee eee ana oe 121.1 199.8 164.4 70.63 iS 187.1 166.1 73.02 
a OE ee ee ee 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and 
recreational service). 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 

















Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area = elen§ 

July 1 June 1 July 1 July 1 June 1 July 1 

1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

(a) PROVINCES 
Newfoundland 5 a TORR DA ORI CHORE. OSCE An ae 133.3 123.8 144.5 62.30 63.10 64.43 
Ppeinee yd yard Tsien acne... facnn haces bonnie als ee 117.8 112.9 122).2 52.11 53.39 50.70 
Nova Scotia. 20-6. kG FC. Ob. CURD GRIT GR oe, eee 96.9 96.3 104.7 59.15 57.93 56.52 
INGwe la punswil CK Maerodmettec cts ocactoe sn hlco ects ote ce 100.1 96.7 108.4 56.76 56.77 56.33 
GUM ELEE OE) scaag o9.0 nae Feo UObIS aU DEG O de eISD Eel ee 120.4 117.3 125.0 67.25 68.03 64.95 
CRU S. pG.o 0.0 ola OCS Oe ose ace 122.3 120.7 127.6 73.85 dan 70.92 
INET EOI SENS Sevia’S. cio-0 106.28 LO OREO nL ec eee Ae eee 111.8 109.0 113.9 67.88 C/e 64.66 
SES DIG UNE ioc ete gb oe ee 133.6 129.5 132.3 69.02 67.97 66.04 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 156. 1 150.6 157.7 73.04 72.45 70.42 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 117.9 116.6 130.3 Hp yav 76.32 76.00 
CORT TRY SOA cichs dietttee Ske 5 eae tee ne 121.1 118.7 126.6 70.63 70.76 68 .33 
(b) MrrropouirAN AREAS 

S GL OLUIGS Mee Center rotatable: eect eva suave ae Steen stave PA aM 123.4 128.1 50.71 51.58 51.88 
SVCLILG Ve Meer MRE POs isis ciara ere aistiys ouths Fi Sin Aa mremeeeioas 90.8 90.2 95.0 75.29 72.19 69.64 
TEIN LIENS Garda ob noo dda bi Ein a Gea ORE acne ier tee 112.3 111.9 Nal ste 57.51 56.68 55.63 
SHILLC ROLE EER thr AR aete orale sie sities onsisesminr en oe = 93.8 91.2 93.8 54.02 Comal 51.80 
OUGlee Bs Aa 58, on SOO Te Dee APC Ieee a eee 112.2 111.7 113.5 58.81 58.78 55.94 
Sire DnOO Ker er eee ter rere ey eisai ile see tuoree fe. els lard 97.3 97.1 106.7 57.09 Dial 55.05 
“(Ninny [BVA Raiein as = boo bee RAS ose EO Nonna be caeeeaee 120.0 115.8 127.8 63.71 64.52 65.19 
DT UMNO Vall Che aera tcecraees cclsre senctieccoiel swears eevee (PASH 71.9 75.8 58.16 Var ko 57.50 
Montred ep eect ene...) Mimer nied aionea 123.0 122.2 126.8 68.27 69.48 66.09 
Opie Ell ere seh neritic os cies eircom cai sree ates 122.4 120.7 122.4 65.09 64.61 61.70 
PPELCROCLOUL eRe eE cee te ina suntie sist «ce ere oa 98.0 99.5 109.6 77.90 78.17 73.69 
(OPSINE ase SRY on 6c. OREO © ht >. APC nO oC eer ec eae 172.9 174.1 173 .0 80.31 84.73 75.53 
Nereis Hien Sieger ate caetatst seers cele misiers eraveus ty enture cPove hehe oer 115.0 112 131.4 74.51 74.71 74.52 
Sits (GEud ME NatNES ong. God GOODE 5 ool CE En on EIEIO oe ome NS} 45) 112.2 126.2 80.58 81.96 77.93 
PROTONGOMs Pere TTI ets overs erotic eos a nide ieee, ¢ Hind 131.0 133.4 74.60 74.26 71.52 
TE amaet Heil San cob Ore Reece OREO ERO le CRO oer 108.8 108.0 118.3 77.66 77.81 74.64 
TRREWAMRUOSE Ole S158 hc cx oaaceeeNS) Bec ato, aE cece ea Le 99.1 87.0 87.4 66.98 67.35 62.75 
(CONE calorie cid ab oer Sete oc tee antenna ee ie 107.5 Vigna 63.65 62.86 61.26 
TRGREGIGTIENE: a oho uoke he clos oS COC Ie Ieee See 114.8 112.1 117.8 66.91 66.17 64.15 
SIVGIDUEAY Ac ocp.c Ab da Ohm Boe aR De emo ee meen ae 138.0 139.0 146.5 86.58 » 86.18 85.52 
EOI GO ee TE ea avleS ciailove Samide alomassanoenaens Oi 12201 121.0 121.6 66.92 66.74 64.45 
Syryereliati i ee eae 55 a aetna Oren ck eet NER ean a ea 134.7 134.5 144.1 92.13 93.13 87.67 
DWilt ls epee ied ercteter eaters std Hero mcr aie aiaih ola coskeneds 's.0 82.1 80.7 98.2 77.88 78.98 75.10 
Saul taste larle metic Sarccats cutee werctineras ie anterctete rey 141.8 138.9 144.4 86.00 91.41 83.48 
1Bte, Wiiliewin— 2b, laeulmites SS hee nue oneconsecuoddaqae 122.9 119.4 126.1 TOA 72.91 72.99 
Vari COMP TN eerste naib rcretacicils win bic Glersinis ettiavsts wheter « 108.5 107.0 109.4 64.39 63.82 61.21 
IGBTS ac oats BOR oe NERS ote COREE aD EOE Orne 126.6 124.9 126.4 65.38 64.51 65.58 
SPA SIESERWOXO NTs aia, « oi¥.d cre a Gace ec Een Gi aus Ie aoc soci 137.5 133i 131.8 63.96 63.72 61.06 
IE aM OU COM eI een. cies eee rein ekels aleletosss 184.9 181.3 186.1 68.60 67.89 66.49 
(Gallery a ee et Te irate aon a aro ineemianale ate ey 159.9 155.8 162.4 68.60 68.46 66.78 
WEES on oo oka ooe Cae Aen cn eaeaoa es 116.1 115.4 123.9 74.43 74.50 72.50 
WH ROME, draecn sic a. FOG REL oe eee DOR nc eee eae 116.7 116.8 123.4 70.37 70.38 65.86 
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TABLE C-3.—_INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 























Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry Sas Se ee SS eee 
July 1 June 1 July 1 July 1 June 1 July 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
Mining 5222 ees oe eee see oe 126.8 126.2 129.5 85.93 85.33 84.46 
Meétalmining acy as. bees mee on ee ee 141.4 140.2 138.1 88.23 87.58 87.31 
(Gold? QR aire mney. Bes hae Pe etoneny ee ae an 75.9 Toe2 77.9 72.87 72.16 73.45 
Other metaliy.s.c: ct eee eee er Cee ee 202.4 200.9 194.2 93 .60 92.96 92.50 
OLS: 2 cc Lean SCs SEE eee Sean ee eaten Gee, ea ee 99.0 100.8 109.3 87.29 85.69 84.45 
Coal oe. see See, Ate ae ee ees ee eee 53.6 54.5 60.2 71.47 68.25 66.18 
Oiland natural tas eae as eee ee eee 276.8 282.0 289.8 99.27 98.89 98.40 
INoi=metal Ty vee oh ere oe en ee ee 143.5 138.2 15252 72.88 74.16 72.74 
Manufacturing), «i. cette os eno sa eee 111.9 110.4 118.4 73.02 73.42 70.19 
Hoodlandsbeveragces perenne ieee & 115.9 Oks 116.5 64.92 65.42 62.28 
IMGat products. Sse. eens fe eee oe Le eee 135 128.9 128.8 73.94 73.66 70.81 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 106.0 83.6 121.0 54.50 59.21 49 .62 
Gramm ileprockucts meen cece a eee 105.8 104.0 104.0 2220 71.88 69.13 
Bread and other bakery products................ 111.5 109.4 1117 64.40 64.07 62.59 
IBY COUNT Hae! MNO egs og odoncacanos ddeooodwoLone: 98.1 93.1 102.0 55.03 55.83 52.15 
Distilledsand malt, Lqnors sense cee meiner 108.6 107.5 110.2 84.34 82.83 80.15 
Tobacco and tobacco products.................---- 91.0 90.1 87.1 70.17 71.08 68.75 
Rubber products... hymen ne ee eee 100.7 99.6 11320 75.82 75.62 70.68 
eather products... 4. ee nee eee aes 85.5 84.4 88.5 49 .44 49 .20 47.52 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 90.8 89.4 93.4 46.49 46.51 44.89 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 76.2 76.2 85.2 58.51 58.06 55.21 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 74.2 74.3 83.1 53 .98 53.30 51.64 
Woollentgonds'..4: Samet eer: eee 58.2 57.2 USA 56.17 55.22 52.86 
Sivacbetier textiles) anclisilikcen ese eee nee eee 78.4 77.6 85.2 65.18 64.76 61.10 
@lothinel (textilemnd tun) eeeee eee eee 88.8 88.6 93.0 44.94 45.47 42.80 
Men's clothings) 226 Ban 2 wen ee ee ee 93.3 92.9 100.8 44.67 44.45 41.93 
Womens clothint.) er steerer anne 90.1 ws 90.2 44.83 47.17 42.95 
Kirt poods: Mein ies ncaeets ce eee ee eee 74.3 74.2 79.6 44 39 44.85 43.14 
Wood productewes, ony eee ee ee 107.9 104.3 122, 62.45 62.95 60.04 
SEA ioolyol rameter | sagan conccomute mecndses 110.5 105.6 114.2 64.17 64.91 61.65 
UTHIGUTOR. Ak et tea ee ci nr es ee 109.2 108.8 112.0 60.49 60.67 58.27 
Other wood productss saya en nee 93.1 89.5 103.1 vy Dizol SDroS 
Paper products eects eee ee a eee 124.7 121.8 128.9 84.96 84.91 8).00 
Bulprandspaper oil] seen eee ne ane 125.0 PPR let 90.98 90.76 92.32 
Other paperiproductse: see ean nan a tee 123.8 120.9 122.5 69.97 70.32 66.83 
Printing, publishing and allied industries 119.4 118.7 119.9 78.43 78.48 75.54 
Inantandsteeliprocducts see tee eee 104.4 104.1 ee, 81.99 82.64 78.41 
Agriculturalamplementsss: ase eee 61.4 65.4 64.4 83.65 81.20 76.38 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 163.0 158.3 179.4 83.32 83.09 80.87 
Hardware'and toolage 4h: 052.3 ode, 5 sean 89.7 89.5 98.5 73.92 73.16 12.47 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 99.8 97.6 LOIS 1.76 oaths 67.83 
non castinesa A): Maa oe ee ne ee 95.8 93.7 108.4 (yal 77.76 76.10 
Machineryrmiee... eae eee on ee 108.0 109.7 128.7 78.79 78.82 75.28 
ovary ay nea Chie) Miele oo ckgaceocucoodeuesasuane 110.6 109.4 130.4 92.72 97.66 87.72 
Sheetimetal prodiuctssmeee ce Net) a eee 103.6 101.8 115.0 80.21 79.95 76.66 
iransportationleqnipmente... cee eeaeee eens 129.5 130.7 146.3 82.01 82.50 77.48 
mircraft andipartaaueeuee is ne ee ee 370.0 369.5 399.0 87.97 87.24 82.40 
Motor webicles, ) 208 Oe, Se oe 106.3 106.8 131.2 87.79 91.81 80.35 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 105.6 108.5 lyf 81.50 83 .39 75.70 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 79.3 80.5 9375 (eset 12.42 72.71 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................... 151.8 156.4 WN 76.05 75 .84 73.42 
on-ferrous metal products........................ 127.4 126.2 121.9 84.99 84.50 80.41 
Almnitotim products 4 seks 52, eee eee 129.0 124.5 140.3 80.29 80.17 75.64 
Brass and copper products...........0..ccsecece. 104.5 103.3 108.7 78.52 77.06 73.74 
mmelting and refine... 4... ocean 154.2 153.5 136.0 92.22 91.95 88.99 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 135.3 135.0 151.5 77.44 78.84 75.30 
Non-metallic mineral products.................... 135.7 132.7 138.6 76.93 ies) 73.38 
Clay: producte signee ca pie eee eee 108.3 104.8 108.9 70.17 70.32 69.56 
Glags and glass products... 005252505515... 0c a, 124.9 IPB] 138.0 73.40 73.80 67.93 
Products of petroleum and/coal=.)...0).50.55. 020) 143.8 141.6 145.8 104.10 105.37 102.37 
Chemical Products yee ee i ee 133.0 132.4 134.6 83.57 82.87 79.21 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 120.2 119.4 S10) 74.07 13.27 70.83 
ANCius, alkalies and Salts we tongs eee ee 1b2e3 150s! 147.4 93.60 93 .28 89.06 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 121.0 119.8 112.8 65.26 65.37 60.58 
CONS CRU CHON 3) oa cele cles Rene ea es Ge 139.5 133.3 151.7 74.65 75.18 73.83 
Building and general engineering................... 137.4 132.7 158.6 80.88 82.13 80.48 
Building... Sstletaic Nelda nim rena yne nati Clete em 138.4 133.6 162.1 78 .34 80.55 78.94 
General CNSINCCTING Hay nee reer tise aoe oe 133.5 128.9 144.2 91.88 88.99 87.65 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 142.7 134.2 140.7 65.03 64.16 61.85 
SSCEVICO reer ok he iia eee ee ac eee 140.5 136.4 137.3 48 .02 48 .34 45.55 
Hotels Bid restalrants  Awocco oer e.actnc ee nee 133.2 127.3 133.0 38.36 38.70 37 .36 
aundries and dry cleaning plants................. 118.1 117.6 117.8 43 .32 43.52 42.51 
Ober keryice: 2) oan? eaee, baw ee 188.9 185.7 176.6 71.16 71.03 67.51 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as weil as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 

















INicepraneurtiay le aKel SO aS as ORs Sige oo Geneon sodo aieoam 
NiemaiSnaiies 312 oe oes cee eee OO a pnepriodc dear 


ii@aas Bain aneliee, Oe quis GR OleOle Ae.o boo nei acids cect Cie 


IMERMIOIO, be o4ob 6 65 Coldaseoce Ont: oo moran nome an 
Rina Calva ors, goo gaucadbooede GUob 6 OBO enEsDIEgda sarc 
INSTEON ce chet nod Gas ces Gas seme noon earn pita oaes 
Byakinela (Clohimadlayci@) sospaged andere cn oe ene oe orca coor 





Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Average Hours Worked 


Paiute 18 
1958 
42.4 
40.9 
41.8 
40.8 
40.6 
40.8 
39.7 
40.9 
37.3 





Average Hourly Earnings 

















(in cents) 

June 1, July Le vtliye te June 1, July 1, 
1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
41.9 45.5 144.8 148.1 157.3 
40.8 41.3 148.4 147.3 141.8 
41.0 41.9 142.3 142.9 140.3 
41.5 41.1 150.9 150.1 145.5 
40.6 40.3 174.8 176.3 169.2 
40.5 40.6 165.2 155.5 149.8 
39.9 40.4 176.9 178.9 168.5 
40.5 40.1 175.9 175.2 168.2 
38.1 38.6 201.3 202.2 190.2 








eee eee 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on ho rs and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 


Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Weekly 


Average Hourly 
i Wages 


Average Hours Garnitice 
























Industry hn a eel ae 
July 1 | June 1 | July 1| July 1| June 1 | July 1} July 1] June1 July 1 
1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
no no. cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 
Mining ptr ce oe ec Fs aha oe ae 41.1 | 42.8 | 195.2 | 194.7 | 187.4 | 81.20 | 80.02 | 80.21 
Metal'mining ts hoon eee oe ee 41.5 | 43.2 | 203.2 | 202.2 | 195.5 | 84.94 | 83.91 | 84.46 

Olle See PR cee Ber eet a 42.3 | 43.4 | 158.7 | 159.2 | 159.3 | 68.24 | 67.34 | 69.14 

Otherimete leiey ors. cote ee an eee 3 41.2 | 43.1 | 220.5 | 218.6 | 210.3 | 91.07 | 90.06 | 90.64 

DOE Te Minder eee i Seem AOE Me limi OGY Me oe : 39.4 | 41.5 | 185.5 | 186.2 | 180.2 | 75.68 | 73.36 | 74.78 
Oyo RS ae ae Meee re Som all Ae ER : 38.7 | 39.2 | 172.3 | 171.2 | 163.8 | 69.78 | 66.25 | 64.21 
Oilandnaturallsachen- seer een eee 40.8 | 45.7 | 210.2 | 212.1 | 205.4 | 87.02 | 86.54 | 93.87 
Non me tall} oer aot ot yd ee eager eae 42.0 | 43.2 | 172.3 | 172.0 | 164.8 | 71.85 | 72.24 | 71.19 
Manufactirin gas .cy ee eee nee 40.7 | 40.6 | 166.7 | 167.2 | 161.0 | 67.51 | 68.05 | 65.37 
iHoodland beverages 5. een oe ne 41.3 | 41.2 | 144.2 | 145.5 | 138.9 | 59.70 | 60.09 | 57.23 
Meat products: 0. crane nee, ee ee 40.9 | 40.9 | 168.4 | 169.4 | 163.1 | 69.89 | 69.28 | 66.71 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 38.3 37.9 | 122.6 | 1380.4 | 114.3 | 46.83 | 49.94 | 43.32 
Grearin soawllll CLOW coco oonem-doounagoenne 42.8 | 43.2 | 158.6 | 158.8 | 153.3 | 68.20 | 67.97 | 66.23 
Bread and other bakery products........... 43.2] 43.4 | 132.9 | 183.1 | 130.6 | 57.81 | 57.50 | 56.68 
Distilled and malt liquors.................. 39.6 | 40.2 | 192.6 | 191.4 | 184.2 | 77.81 | 75.79 | 74.05 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 40.2 | 40.0 | 163.1 | 164.6 | 159.1 | 64.91 | 66.17 | 63.64 
RUD Der pLoductsas a ere ae eee eee 41.3 40.2 | 171.9 | 171.1 | 164.8 | 70.82 | 70.66 | 66.25 
Peathor products * (en) ee ee eee 39.4 | 38.8 | 115.1 | 114.9 | 111.8 | 45.58 | 45.27 | 43.38 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 39.0 | 37.9 | 109.7 | 110.0 | 108.5 | 42.89 | 42.90 | 41.12 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 41.3 | 41.1 | 125.8 | 124.6 | 121.0 | 51.96 | 51.46 | 49.73 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 39.3 | 38.8 | 123.9 | 122.2 | 120.7 | 48.69 | 48.02 | 46.83 
Woollen! soocdat) 0.0 ioe, ane eer Oe eae 42.2 | 42.7 | 117.2 | 117.2 | 113.5 | 50.75 | 49.46 | 48.46 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. ; 42.7 | 42.5 | 132.6 | 134.0 | 128.9 | 57.68 | 57.22 | 54.78 
Clothing (textile and fur)..................... 3 37.4 | 36.3 | 107.9 | 107.5 | 104.3 | 39.49 | 40.21 | 37.86 
iMenisiclothing ee eee eee eee : 6.4 35.3 | 109.9 | 109.4 | 106.0 | 40.00 | 39.82 | 37.42 
Women's clothing 7 ts..,09, ames ee : 37.1 | 34.0 | 112.9 | 112.1 | 109.4 | 38.05 | 41.59 | 37.20 
Knit ecod gen: Cant tie Ane ek Pgh yee ; 39.0 | 38.8 | 101.9 | 102.4 | 100.1 | 39.33 | 39.94 | 38.84 
EWood product: coe ta ee ae : 41.6 | 41.4 | 145.8 | 145.9 | 139.3 | 59.78 | 60.69 | 57.67 
Saw and planing mills.) ..+ 4.6.06 .5..0ee 40.9 | 40.9 | 154.2 | 155.5 | 147.0 | 62.30 | 63.60 | 60.12 
irri Grey tog eee ey he ee ee ee ; 42.4 | 42.0 | 134.9 | 183.3 | 129.8 | 56.12 | 56.52 | 54.52 
Other wood products, <..5. ae 5 42.8 | 42.9 | 126.5 | 124.9 | 122.1 | 53.76 | 53.46 | 52.38 
PAPO PrOGucts ie wae a ey eh ee ; 41.2 42.8 | 193.0 | 198.2 | 189.9 | 79.91 | 79.60 | 81.28 
Pulp and paper mulls. 7.2. eee 41.2 | 43.2 | 206.9 | 207.0 | 204.0 | 85.66 | 85.28 | 88.13 
Other paper products...................0... .2 | 41.4 | 153.8 | 154.1 | 144.9 | 63.37 | 63.49 | 59.99 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 39.5 | 40.1 | 198.6 | 198.8 | 190.9 | 78.05 | 78.53 | 76.85 
*Iron and steel products...................... 40.8 | 40.8 | 191.1 | 192.8 | 183.4 | 77.59 | 78.66 | 74.83 
Agricultural implements.................... 40.2 40.0 | 191.5 | 189.8 | 180.3 | 78.52 | 76.30 | 72.12 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 6 41.3 | 186.2 | 185.9 | 182.0 | 75.60 | 75.48 | 75.17 
Hardware.and:tools) 0.0 i) see ee 4] 41.2 | 167.1 | 165.3 | 164.9 | 68.01 | 66.78 | 67.94 

eating and cooking appliances............. -2} 40.5 | 164.5 | 164.4 | 156.6 | 67.94 | 67.73 | 63.42 
Jroneastings lee see tie eer en dee -1} 40.8 | 184.8 | 184.4 | 177.3 | 73.55 | 73.94 | 72.34 
Machinery manufacturing.................. ~2 | 42:1 | 179.1 | 179.7 | 170.7 | 73.79 | 74,04 | 71.86 
Primary iron and steelo<8.6,.6.)c see .O | 39.7 | 223.1 | 231.2 | 212.9 | 88.79 | 94.79 | 84.52 
Sheet metal products.............0000000005 .8 | 40.9 | 185.5 | 185.4 | 177.4 | 76.24 | 75.64 | 72.56 

*Transportation equipment................... -9 | 40.1 | 189.2 | 189.7 | 182.0 | 76.44 | 77.59 | 72.98 
Aircralt and partac.ce ee oe eee .9 | 41.4 | 194.2 | 194.1 | 188.4 | 79.43 | 79.39 | 76.34 
Motor vehiclesit8 7-20, bos ce eee -9 | 38.0 | 202.9 | 206.2 | 192.8 | 80.75 | 86.40 | 73.26 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... -5 | 39.1 | 188.9 | 191.0 | 181.5 | 76.69 | 79.27 | 70.97 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... -4| 39.9 | 180.2 | 179.4 | 179.4 | 72.26 | 70.68 | 71.58 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. -1 | 42.0 | 184.1 | 182.0 | 173.5 | 75.11 | 74.80 | 72.87 

*Non-ferrous metal products.................. ‘S 40.5 | 194.9 | 194.2 | 184.3 | 78.74 | 78.26 | 74.64 
Aluminum: products). 0 )..3 25 st -1 | 41.3 | 165.0 | 164.5 | 156.6 | 68.31 | 67.61 | 64.68 
Brass and copper products.................. ait 40.6 | 180.6 | 179.5 | 168.2 | 73.87 | 71.98 | 68.29 
Smelting ANC Tetinin ge yee eee 3 40.4 | 213.5 | 212.7 | 206.4 | 85.61 | 85.72 | 83.39 

*Electrical apparatus and supplies............. -4 | 40.5 | 171.7 | 172.3 | 166.1 | 67.31 | 69.61 | 67.27 

eavy electrical machinery and equipment -4{ 40.8 | 192.3 | 191.4 | 186.3 | 77.30 | 77.33 | 76.01 
Radios and Tadio: parts yee. Saas ee tee -5 | 40.2 | 151.7 | 152.9 | 146.0 | 61.14 | 61.92 | 58.69 
BAULORIER ee aah cracd tie eee eel a Rea -3 | 40.4 | 163.5 | 165.5 | 163.4 | 64.42 | 66.70 | 66.01 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 

NCES heed oie Cee ee ne coe -9 | 40.2 | 173.6 | 172.6 | 169.4 | 70.31 | 70.59 | 68.10 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ .5 | 40.2 | 162.6 | 164.2 | 153.5 | 60.32 | 64.86 | 61.71 
Wire'and cable..7, aga Cyeoes Sara ies .9 | 41.4 | 186.3 | 188.3 | 180.3 | 70.42 | 78.90 | 74.64 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. -1 | 43.4 | 167.5 | 167.1 | 159.7 | 73.03 | 73.69 | 69.31 
Olas producta hic wens cae ee eee .7 | 42.5 | 154.0 | 153.3 | 150.5 | 65.45 | 65.46 | 63.96 
Glass and glass products................... 6 42.1 | 163.5 | 165.3 | 152.3 | 69.16 | 70.42 | 64.12 

Products of petroleum and coal............... -1] 41.6 | 229.9 | 231.9 | 225.8 | 95.41 | 97.63 | 98.93 

Chemical DLOCUCtS Pai Oe ee re eee te 8 41.2 | 182.1 | 180.5 | 170.6 | 74.66 | 73.64 | 70.29 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations al 41.5 | 142.1 | 141.0 | 133.2 | 58.55 | 56.54 | 55.28 
Acids, alkalis and salts. . ebiahe Gis < Means .O} 41.5 | 207.2 | 207.4 | 196.7 | 85.16 | 85.03 | 81.63 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries... .. -6 | 41.0 | 139.8 | 189.7 | 130.9 | 57.88 | 58.12 | 53.67 

Durable goods.4 040s sacs eee eee Oe -1 |} 40.8 | 179.6 | 180.3 | 172.5 | 72.92 | 74.10 | 70.34 

Non-durablescods tse cater. 0 01. wie anaes -38 | 40.4 | 153.7 | 153.6 | 148.7 | 61.94 | 61.90 | 60.07 

Construction.............. bore nas Fenc caeniee -5 | 42.1 | 176.7 | 177.2 | 174.3 | 73.15 | 73.54 | 73.38 
Building and general engineering.............. -6 | 41.9 | 193.5 | 192.1 | 189.6 | 78.75 | 79.91 | 79.44 
Highways, bridges and SULCOts cv seek eck nes ; -3 | 42.3 | 148.4 | 149.7 | 141.7 | 63.07 | 61.83 | 59.94 
Electric and motor transportation.............. : 44.3 | 44.5 | 166.6 | 166.3 | 160.4 | 74.47 | 73.67 | 71 .38 
CLV ICO ree oct ess cise eet en ee 39.8 | 40.2} 95.9] 96.5] 92.5 | 38.07 | 38.41 | 37.19 
Hotels and restaurants...............0000000, 39.8 | 40.3] 93.5 | 94.71] 90.9 | 37.12 | 37.69 | 36.63 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ 40.2 | 40.7] 96. 95.8 | 90.4 | 38.85 | 38.51 | 36.79 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 











Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
; Hours Average Average (|= 
Period Worked Hourly Week'y Average { Consumer | Average 
Per Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
Week Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 

IMonthiveAveragenl G49 ecejcarercieleitcutelstakerer« 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Monthly Average 1950................... 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 102.9 102.1 

Monthly Average 1951................... 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 ile} 7 102.9 

MonthiysAwera@e L902: trcccr a acter - 41.5 129.2 Hano2 128.6 116.5 110.4 

Monthly Average 1953................... 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 

Monthly Average 1954................... 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 

Monto yeAWOrage mo DOmees.sair ariel cies © 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 

Monthly Average 1956................... 41,1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 

Monthly Average 1957................... 40.4 160.0 64.71 155.1 121.9 127.2 
Week Preceding: 

July HR VOS Lecco has ott ai: 40.6 161.0 65.37 156.7 121.9 128.5 

August Tk AB fa Bite so pela Sore 40.5 160.4 64.96 155.7 122.6 127.0 

Seymore i, WO Gesesanccoucooq00s 40.6 159.5 64.76 bb. 12323 126.0 

October il, WICnesmoopeecon seater 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 

INtoeanloye UW, WhVAcosoanecmooubupae 40.3 162.9 65.65 157.4 123.3 127.7 

ND acer Wermelel Goneerr cei atte ele « 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 123 129.2 

January PODS Mira mien cesta ake 40.3* 165.8 66.82* 160.2 123.4 129.8 

ingiorgeim l, WWhacsacconecansoc00c 39.9 164.3 65.56 157.2 WEB) el UDA o3 

March AM NOD Seder cect coer venelo.s 40.0 165.3 66.12 158.5 124.3 127.5 

April UR ALO SS rrmsscctacistenstereace acs 40.4 165.8 66.98 160.6 125.2 128.3 

May PUL Statin Merny ser asia a ee 40.4 166.4 67.23 161.2 125.1 128.9 

June HUGO Bi ROR Ai Herat a 40.7 167.2 68.05 163.2 125.1 130.5 

July IL AEC) gon ddspeescoeore 40.5 166.7 67.51 161.9 NOM a 129.8 


De ee eee eee ee ee ee 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 
(!) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


The data on applicants and 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


S888 eee 


Period 





Date Nearest: 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


September 


October 
November 
December 


January 
February 
March 
April 

May 

June 

July 
August 
September 


1 A058: CO) Sac sansviueige eS 
Me DSO) ene € «ba santas 





Unfilled Vacancies* 





Male 


26,178 
24, 203 
13, 691 
26,320 
39,324 


14,379 


12,792 
9,751 
13,327 


7,450 
6, 822 
7,389 
9,730 
17,323 
15,172 
Oe 
11,505 
10,012 











Registrations for Employment 














Female Total Male Female Total 
20, 870 47,048 105, 169 51,121 156, 290 
20,321 44, 524 113,191 48, 634 161, 825 
14, 110 27,801 180,407 70,472 250,879 
19,536 45,856 121,945 63, 738 185, 683 
22,039 61,363 101,718 60,377 162,095 
16,047 30,426 171,981 76,446 248,427 
13, 660 26,452 186,599 80, 267 266, 866 
11,046 20,797 218,449 86,581 305, 030 
11, 209 24,536 327,335 107, 201 434, 536 
yA 0) 14, 720 607, 217 147, 423 754, 640 
7,860 14,682 677, 163 167,591 844, 754 
8,459 15,848 703, 609 171, 254 874, 863 
10, 892 20, 622 697, 400 171,088 868,488 
13,174 30,497 592,509 165,419 757, 928 
14,677 29, 849 450,357 156, 624 606, 981 
13,040 24,051 350, 897 155, 245 506, 142 
11,858 23, 363 252, 853 119,157 372,010 
13,446 23,458 237,319 106, 423 343, 742 


ee eee ee ee eee 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 31, 


1958 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 














Industry 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 
LOPES UL Yitree Srl che cas ae metals caver gavetialeierageis 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells................... 
VieieIM Duin Den MR tie Seles cickclavcla Sete olete « auewia Fs 


Onanryines©layeand sands Pisa.cm. sce. cee +: 
HETOR DCC ULE Mca Sere ais tents cre cide s sePeialaele ane ed 


IVE ATTU PA CEUTUN Ses pee ook ctr leletetacs cides oe elelafeusne aes 8 
MIOOUATAN GC BCVELALES teen ac. senders ccesees qeas« 
Tobacco andl obacco Products................. 
PATO DOL OCUICUS Sat rk octemioklas osc ni cdiecchae ows ere es 
Meat mereerOGucuste ct cehtete tess cso ceite sila cinae: 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 
Giouhinowextile:anGwuT) meek. ayaa sae cess ne gel 
\Wkerereh J 2 aeyOliOue bsg ase aoe acces opines Gece Amani ac 
ae RPOGUCUGE teen see meer oinis ato slettteteisra eese) sig a 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 
tronvanaistecl we rOductse yates. + -cogeace sacs cosecad 
rans pOrtatlon li EhUMOMMONtae-.¢. + cleo iee © cree o6 « 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products....................- 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 
G@iiernica we rOGUCtS te aie niet «teen c 6 sisraieihec 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 


(CUTTREUTIIICG FIN Den ccoo ss CBO 16 Boca Gene ca bem ein DEr 
@eneral WoOnuracvuOrser satoe ale ce once create nonce avcreiere 
Specialulrade © OntractOlsean aside ser oe re ence 


Transportation, Storage and Communication..,.. 
ANG ING OMINCI 1 soods4cuo Kose den Sob bacode dec er 
SHHOVNSO: do odas ao A SS Suda OSC SOE Mee wine cOreeratost 


CUE AC CO reo ie ee ras lela ais feral dye wiotalsiiaverinieiey steven 


COTA GOs chishias le mocce Ste Be Dn OR Car cneice ariencee 
Commiunityior Public Servaces...........-..996-- 
(CommaninenG NOPWNCD 59565 A060 od domo cooGadNopor 
INGEN SIMO coooncuno dooud sobobooSeuo ound. 
RiTMOES OANA noua gooonns deounBo jon soaooo sop oC 
jenaomall SNAG, acongwone doneucodo 4 ou Seeo sounode 


GRAND TOTAL...........-..---20sesees: 




















Male Female Total 
2,970 768 3,738 
154 0 154 
330 AY 371 
222 11 233 
34 16 50 
56 1 57 
a 2 7 
13 11 24 
2,032 2,095 4,127 
vie 213 386 
15 6 21 
23 29 52 
45 127 172 
88 a2 200 
68 990 1,058 
208 65 273 
74 37 111 
78 69 147 
340 103 443 
363 42 405 
74 38 112 
154 93 247 
84 34 118 
55 18 73 
118 56 174 
he 63 135 
1,762 82 1,844 
iB) 44 L207 
529 38 567 
447 219 666 
348 98 446 
22 12 34 
77 109 186 
112 24 136 
1,361 1,725 3,086 
461 375 836 
900 1 Sta) 2, 250 
573 477 1,050 
2,093 6,535 8,628 
216 1, 246 1, 462 
799 283 1,082 
281 68 349 
395 319 714 
402 4,619 5,021 
11,834 11,966 23,800 





Change from 





June 30 
1958 


> 


2,786 
668 


HLL L+Eit++tti+ t4t4+144 | 


Lai 


aia lit 


bee sl 


Le onl liga i cart 
— —_ 

~s= 2eES 

me DOW 


Pe Te et 
oOo 
oo 
Oo 





July 31 
1957 


— 1,543 
3,636 


Tee | 


eae TA eh Lal eed eed 
[0] 


ala 
2 
ot . 
roo 
conrior 
eo = 


eal mati | 


aT 
ae) 

(ol a —) a7 
bob L—) 


+. 
Fes 


It+1 11 
iS 


ote eee aan ann 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JULY 31, 1958 () 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 

















Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group See TSS =a 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,008 857 1,865 7,053 1,759 8,812 
Glorical workers ssn ener ec me rere 705 2,384 3,089 14,178 41,633 55, 811 
Salestworkers’s aon sca eeecicer kere 1,034 874 1,908 5,499 13, 690 19,189 
Personal and domestic service workers... 556 5,085 5,641 24,319 17,440 41,759 
DeaAMen: ences ce coon 2 eee oe 2 1,330 7 iL SB Ye 
Agriculture, fishing, forestry (Ex. log.)... 3,081 658 3,739 3,099 390 3,489 
Skilled and semiskilled workers.......... 3,563 1,482 5,045 114,507 22,624 Isvelol 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

GO DACCO)\, ere Eee ee 48 1 60 999 558 1,557 
Textiles, clothing, ete................ 58 1,137 1,195 3,097 13,787 16, 884 
Lumber and lumber products........ 189 3 192 PA PA pe 14 12,358 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 45 11 56 1,119 480 1,599 
Leather and leather products........ 19 66 85 1,055 1,130 2,185 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 5 1 6 335 3 398 
Metalworking cee een nreee tener 473 27 500 20,938 1,541 22,479 
Electrical. mance okie ee ee 69 38 107 3,461 1,729 5,190 
Transportation equipment........... A oe ee sectete fee 14 1,424 106 1,530 
Minin Oreo eee ee ie ee eee es ie ae GY AS | carats. wa da 157 24 Oe cet eke oe 2,473 
Constructions... eee ee COG eee 996 20, 253 20, 257 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 366 23 389 17, 658 147 17,805 

ommunications and public utility... 1S Ab |eeinate ste 6 18 637 642 
alrade- andiservicossee enna see eee 143 128 271 3,291 1,571 4,862 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 782 29 811 18, 735 1,085 19,820 
Foremen: & Sanu ane eee eee 91 7 98 2,724 261 2,985 
ADprentices area ae ee ee OOM ceeReetciyene 90 4,096 11 4,107 

Wnskilledsworkers*ss- en eee eee 1,556 518 2,074 82,868 21,614 104, 482 
Blood andstobacco me pee chee 22 116 138 2,011 (i, A083 ; 
Lumber and lumber products........ 36 17 53 8, 504 359 8, 863 
Motalworking yes eee ee 41 14 55 7,416 739 8,155 
Constrictione eee en eee en 512 9 521 30, 436 2 30, 438 
Other unskilled workers............. 945 362 1,307 34, 501 16,811 51,312 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 11,505 11,858 235363 2525800 119,157 372,010 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE 
D-4.— 
-—UNFIL 
LED VA 
é ES AND REG 
ource: U.I.C. 75 ISTRATIONS 
ote 7) AT JU 
LY 31 
» 1958 














Office 
Unfi 
( peu ences) 
1) P eee eA 
July 31 revious ; Registrations 
Newfoundla 1958 ” ea P ae Registrations 
rt) ae |e | age, | ERE | 
Brook....+..sssseeeeeeeeee ea : onth revi 
Sans Ge me ies |G Pear 
. ia 3 a 14 bac hetaeee: ta 
C ine ae 9 es 
Charlottetown. 270 4 10 7,202 1 
= eee ake Te 298 ee 2, 001 4,788 roe 
iowa , 639 3456 
A See eT 108 128 4,596 957 1, 238 
pra herst. Po a aa 41 110 121 10, 187 rit 
hs Said eee ees 18 94 1,453 3,663 
i gowWaLET oes se sees eeeeeee ries 525 27 820 2,291 
ee 12 859 633 1,274 1,178 
is TERE .so ee eeseseseeeeeecesesens 10 17 846 1,017 639 
Ne prea ectetesererseeseatacesee) 358 19 14 13,842 539 
Sori cae seed ae 489 8 570 22,071 
ee i: ia fe at ae: te 
Truro ls esossseeseveteteseseseees ae le ane , 039 , 108 62 
ee ee: 26 (i 39 347 5,621 481 
PUTO. ooeteseteseseiteeetseess: i =) A lbs ee 2,307 
ee ed 7 71 ,251 88 
‘path eee on 3 26 1 2,161 674 862 
Ge seoll Ce aaa aga 57 6 56 237 2,654 201 
earned en rere 62 12 2,951 474 1,623 
Oe Pe ee ct. oe 12 698 4,172 448 
Se hee ee se so 859 a0 2" ae id ee 
Moncto MOMs eeeecereseeeeess 1 ’ ry 
eoreeeee ee erteee sine 8 33 4 3,376 759 
porous. beeeeatenetecesenentite 87 D4 35 1 A 000 al, 309 
ade ae 2 122 22 972 2,417 10,634 
Bi NOT ae ae 224 138 140 849 1,845 928 
ee ey 1 239 106 1,260 1,562 860 
* asa Re aes ie 96 a 294 , ie ae 631 
J aa , 
ee (0 eel alee 
iif ’ ’ ’ 8 
aes peters rcne 13 40 1,375 3,160 888 
Beaubsrou ee 4,744 7 204 1, 453 2,615 
Buckingham... she bal eeieaela 33 5,292 A 802 ee 958 
Ch es 8 50 021 112 ,242 208 
apnned Mesteeeee ete eeetsese sees 36 13 175 675 15 382 
ee ee 3 if | Rs 8,624 | 16,195 
Dru Mise esseseeeeee ee ae it 9 
Bertie es Bl) sees 
Socio ee 18 8 560 ol | 1 187 re 
(eae Ren ree steetteeeeics 2 8 9 1 4 : 7 7 
Se eee 99 25 58 ,336 736 802 
J FaMbY.ccvesessseeseseesseeseeees 4 17 54 1,153 1,661 247 
Jolietée.. 210100000 ae 11 2 27 1,389 1,595 920 
asanic. srreseeeeeeneeeneraneeaee 35 27 429 539 1,920 968 
ee ees 36 17 6 724 1,879 1,097 
La Malbaie... werent i Rt 61 Be Lee 461 
Le Tuque...eeeeesssss00s Soa a ss 7 1 4 u 2 1 
ee 8 51 non , 927 474 193 
ee 89 36 3 2) 481 2,789 1,526 
Magog. os..eeee sess, aaa 18 154 23 1,304 3,171 au 
Maniwaki ne IIe 71 216 1 525 2,097 i 342 
pe be eect one 43 82 772 454 aoe 539 
HE ee: alien 57 193 9 BS re ae 
dean ee vee PS et a 67 i Ate a 
Hitman 13 7 258 486 1,485 1,933 
Port sPisionocn featieees r 3 24 oid 910 128 
Q ehmond.....ees esses) oe 4 5 5 
Bebeo frod..eesseeeeseseieersees 2,632 9 ae ae ee AD 
1 .ouski aes ee Ons Gite fi 8 ; 9 7 6 
paaiere : eae ees 5 5 3,624 782 961 409 
oberval BME Megas, 502 11 1 47,974 a ,470 573 
Suki ee pan i 38 535 13 370 ee s i 
Ste. eee eee é i "0 7,943 "678 DS 
Ste, Thérése eotisnig 59 32 59 1,379 10,998 285 
St. Hya ePIC eS en 15 58 102 1,095 2,611 6,610 
St. Hyaciniee Bearers stays er 37 38 72 973 2,478 1,037 
St.-Jérome. MO. seeeeeeeteeenes 38 - a8 ste ene 2 
Se, eee 24 1 8 3 , 
Bhawinig NOvesesseeseeeeteete reise 49 27 50 597 455 1,685 
ee et 35 66 122 1,004 839 4 
Geproecoccoion 2 : 2 B | ise | tes 7a 
ehord i OnE ae 8 4 ,672 ,843 2 
posers ee et F a ey 1,192 1, 403 1,280 
Val sae Seonseseeeteeetitiss 33 72 131 ie 1, 430 920 
Oh Cae ee 79 22 24 ,996 ,193 
ag Se EN 92 44 90 3,374 4,693 446 
a 20 123 54 1,873 4,983 2,224 
22 205 1,131 1,998 2,707 
64 2,970 1,672 935 
1,372 4,079 848 
2,767 2,026 
1,130 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 31, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


























Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office Previous Previous j Previous Previous 
ae 31 Month ie Year ; mea Se m baer 
eae July 3, ugust 1, ea uly 3, ugust 1, 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
uebec—Con. 

x Wisi Gyatielichemys 9. see tite eee ees Ee 24 ify! 71 1,478 2,010 907 
Victoriaville. sai0...eueme oes 2 ae 24 22 66 1,608 2,210 1,014 
WalleiSt-eGeorees,....assce eerie tee 18 34 53 1,262 2,347 iL Syii/ 

Ontario...) FAP oats eee eee 10,436 8,413 14,255 137,382 170,042 97, 285 
ISTNPLIONes ae ak vee cies boo ET Cee 14 6 20 164 244 159 
IBATTIG# te. Matec o ek SE a ee 46 68 69 608 810 526 
Belleville; ta. cotter ee eee eee 50 if 14 1,246 1, 863 853 
Bracebridge eemence aos 58 209 75 357 638 341 
Brampton jeer. ce eee eee 15 29 38 689 841 457 
IBrantiond, sere eoee teem ee. 67 56 45 2,406 oneal 2,820 
Brock ville. yee awa Oe ee ee 31 21 14 400 312 266 
C@arletonse lace en ene cee neal ee 12 18 9 ila 220 107 
Ghatharas 2 oea eth eee eee 54 30 549 1,997 2,842 1,588 
(ODOUreas Pe a eno Pen oe eee: 8 9 2 698 705 
Collingwood tees ete ee eee tks 16 48 496 420 342 
Cornwall: Sem Saeko eee oie 97 91 301 2,871 3,422 1,363 
Hort ries ses ee eee eee ae ee 5 18 36 404 560 212 
HOrDMranGess) 24. 25..4 he eee eee 22 40 18 318 462 145 
Tovey WAU bthany de SAR RSA palace Gded ono ac 185 124 786 oii 1,362 544 
Gal Gay: Racedas ote eee eee ere, re ee 21 38 142 1,495 LPH 979 
Gananogues.: ssc c ee e ee. 10 6 10 162 214 130 
(oderichy ne Pass be eee. bone 15 21 31 336 487 241 
Guielp liz My. etek ae ee, ee 33 24 84 1, 449 1,680 il aeAl 
Ela mil tony Sapte ee eee ee 606 565 609 11, 608 14, 603 8,963 
Hawkesbury eenieet eee coe 6 29 15 400 795 208 
GET SOLIS ee. ele ert eee eee 28 33 1,974 535 658 312 
Kapuskasing. heen.) cbe sane cei: 34 12 44 672 787 200 
Kenora ce fe ae a Ee ee eee 15 11 334 344 374 182 
GIN PATO enc et: ON eee eee 86 115 120 1,045 1,451 978 
KarklandvWalkes. ce eceen ee ree ee 38 46 164 678 1,119 400 
Kitchener Moe... hee eee 67 173 97 2,503 2,547 2,021 
Meamingtoniesis cs ene ee DO 25 64 810 1,269 709 
Nein sary Witenes iat eee eee ene 17 4 20 644 476 443 
Leistowelin ee, one be ee 34 47 29 188 247 144 
London, fen then ie eee. ee 506 404 392 3,576 4,571 oea2 
ihongybranchimtae eee eee eee 144 164 121 2,477 3,248 2,043 
Midlands. Meenas 5: eons ee 16 47 27 383 400 248 
IN ADAREES.A eee cP eee ee 3 8 iS 298 503 262 
Newmarket) pela te eee ee. 53 37 40 825 1,059 496 
Niagaraglallstpe eee re re 41 35 201 1,597 2,287 736 
North) Bayan etn een ee 28 50 10 1,356 1, 267 888 
Oakvilles, Sea o2 Ey Hee os 60 68 119 818 995 548 
Orillia. ee Seek et eee, Ce 31 37 22 845 1,076 417 
Oshawa hte ttin we, shake ee, 62 108 256 Oj LS 3,942 3,059 
Ottawark jeeeeeee aoe tee ee ae 800 967 755 3,841 O,202 2,990 
Owen Sound esse eee eee ee 14 11 18 1,184 1627 905 
Parry SOUNC EERE Err Meer i me 2 1 5 180 280 105 
Pembroke Sisto. Dee eee 95 144 165 200 1,650 974 
Perth: tee ee ee es 36 49 43 300 450 216 
Peterboroughses.cen eee ee 58 91 159 2,534 3, 484 1,704 
Picton: 2 eo). eee pel ome ilf/ 9 29 232 285 131 
PortsArthuree s* ops ee ee 265 378 395 1,879 3,027 665 
Pong COlb Onn ease eee 15 14 16 631 8 ili 
Prescott eae nts. 9) Ge tae ame es 36 18 36 560 686 432 
Rentrewiecee see, a ee ee eee uf 11 11 569 601 335 
St LGatharines + tee eee be 81 141 103 5,472 4,435 2,591 
St Dhomase es ieee ee eee ee 50 71 43 869 1128) 628 
SAlnia « soe ee eee 72 92 82 2,099 2,568 ag 
SaultiStewMariewsase eee eee 233 286 289 1, 862 2,498 893 
Simcoe, Fae cso See ee 2,885 30 2,051 902 919 605 
Mkeibe SLOVO cd cnacoaossnenccunden 8 7 iy; 115 175 70 
Srocun moe) MEANY 8 5. noe clad s Amalnwae an iif 21 11 223 366 179 
etratiord. ee coe 29 36 26 695 811 560 
Btiurgeorih lie... 9 Beene ceo ate er ena ap BI eg as 6 732 874 401 

Wdburyas Meee A te eee ate he 294 227 412 3,940 4,979 1,678 
PDim Ins 4 we ee Re 82 174 41 1,555 2,234 946 
FROronto® eet ccc ee ee. 2,146 2,335 17853 32,078 43, 436 25,879 
Lrenton sft. os tee een kee. 55 33 31 638 720 477 
Walkerton, 42270 .c0. © wee eet ie 48 72 63 319 401 238 
Wallaceburg’l... 5.5.0 sea ee 3 2 8 372 535 316 
Welland 205085 20s. Wa en. By 16 26 50 1,982 2,565 803 
Weston sis (eer) eed Ae ae 168 172 125 1,875 2,381 1,340 
Windsor’ SSn oo, oo hea ae 91 72 160 11,390 13, 983 8,725 
Woodstock’ eet. Resbere > k. 155 10 290 762 1,082 75 

Manitoba ss. ers. co hoe ne. 1,634 1,982 2,507 12,851 17,861 9,636 
Brandonke.ccah. och eee Ae 133 278 301 4 1,178 531 
Wauphinkc ee... .ccb ees ‘acne ae 21 64 21 410 781 251 
Flin Flom AES ce ty tea a 53 31 58 189 238 160 
Portage la) Prairie: 2-0) -eeeeee. cee 35 36 64 469 787 292 
Due: Pash baat. can eee eres ne es 28 De 24 277 251 69 
Winnipeg. 0 60s ncaa ce eccct 1,364 1,551 2,089 10,692 14, 626 8,333 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JULY 31, 1958 
(Sourncuz ULI@s 757) 





















































- Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
cue ates | Anomet 1, | tuys ay 
1958 9, ust I, QQ uly 3, ugust 1, 
1958 1957 1958 1958 1937 
Saskatchewan 2 ie RE Batt Ped 844 779 1,399 6,460 10,766 4,143 
pe NN ite kk ie cr, 64 43 130 283 399 
Tee OSE ee ie eee 175 98 257 639 874 383 
Neri: Battlelordis occ. ees deans 52 37 “39 441 766 203 
Bees Alber hat jo ocn cscs cuihee os. 70 75 101 681 1,214 368 
julie ect) ar. a 173 165 351 1,647 3/115 1,068 
CR Os eee eee 166 213 272 1) 476 2) 390 996 
Sit Current ime Sek ass desde Sune « 45 37 119 948 "298 173 
Weyburn. ....cc.tesestsecerssecssee 16 19 48 169 295 76 
Pere eas nk ee geet, sss 83 92 82 876 1, 485 465 
JNWYTR ES eesaaaoc cack een Oniooe corre 2,682 

lBVievbasatoitavs se aoe oe oon ene cio or Gee mor ; 8 < ee ms sr ee a ths vs an 
CUE =e rer 987 1,085 866 4,782 5, 887 3,360 
ie irelep Mh Mito fh ocd. oosa. cae... 24 15 36 "298 "507 900 
“Ey RET Mo ah 6 ee ee 1,238 1,574 1,019 7,794 11,145 5,179 
(ORE OS ae nee el 17 3 49 "290 "488 207 
Nee ari emey sh aed. ceeds ness 177 247 234 751 1,309 638 
EP EOE Ce ee ae a eae 114 191 124 525 "675 499 
Reale Pe ie oeeea 117 92 gt 542 990 437 
British Columbia...................... 1,594 360 : 5 5 
AUT eae as ae eee Phau, Bade ets emeneine ot Hn 
Geurtenay..../..-:- a eke 3 10 39 1/510 1 BSB 830 
Wrrahrcok We i eM. 19 19 21 363 "780 217 
iD (Cheselka. soue ben opdosp ase oo. 14 31 56 725 1,285 280 
Dineen Ae: 18 20 38 1,431 1,272 400 
Sa eee 29 20 31 "792 1,189 525 
GS gate ein ee 10 56 27 594 "960 344 
Rear) se We ee 11 22 86 200 374 283 
LEER ON Sas Gp eee arene 7 45 12 881 1,091 461 
AERP GBA Gt ak ere eg Ra 20 17 25 1,919 2.165 1,055 
DV Clac re cee Sobicc.ccovensione s 12 28 56 495 978 "993 
New Westminster..............-005. 200 189 321 6, 807 8, 269 3, 806 
eerie rcn ls ee ace. 0 sews 8 14 29 569 1,030 332 
Pe ibor et a ec nce. 50 74 26 1,304 1,259 558 
(Aare eh ae ee 51 79 134 1,161 2/045 787 
Prince Ruper’..iae.s sakes 26 2 81 627 ‘951 376 
[Bree Reels wine oe One Dee ai oe aeRO 5 10 10 212 286 144 
APH cg ce eowe A an Ti a 16 43 15 490 892 285 
Be ar A ie oo Bi crcne mesntes ac: 696 1,146 915 25, 020 31, 493 16,195 
Vernon MUN Peewee ern a LAS, hos 58 146 43 813 Telit 339 
Victoria Ae Sc ges Boece BS eS Ce 224 222 185 3,761 4,876 De AiTes 
WihitGehOrse moms ide se ceeiesin/ce ciel 50 Hil 47 193 469 149 
Corea tie, scat Paha Sener eee 23,363 24,051 34,897 372,010 506, 142 256,346 
Tey ee REPO s ce nanan aes 11,505 11,011 20, 837 252, 853 350, 897 171,765 
TASES or des Re ge aes 11,858 13,040 14,060 119,157 155,245 84,581 











(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1953—1958 








SS eee aes es aan rs 
Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 














— Total Male Female Region Region | Region Region Region 
ODS eerie ce tebe sacle Hetee acon ot 993,406 | 661,167 | 332,239 76,913 | 259,874 | 342,678 | 201,670 112,271 
GHA ce emis loins heiress os she 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
LOD GR on. fetes cet ctreteeme ss) 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
CHC, SEA Ratecint Lao GO AO o 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
OG (eter ce ete ec ek, Meters oe. es 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
OD e(@rn On NS) eemeeert at 515,419 | 349,315 | 166, 104 32,845 | 125,850 | 183,687 | 111,085 61, 952 
TOSSA(Z months assed = a 472,132 | 306,728 | 165,404 30,576 | 111,568 | 159,146 | 100,632 70,210 


meee ts eee.) pi 6) ee Pe Ee 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JULY 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


888—=—SasSsasS>$—3933$;>=@oOMmMOOoMmanmWmam“—“0>"OOD9mMm0DS 


Estimated Number 








Average Commencing eee 
: Number of Benefit on Weeks Beneut 
Province Beneficiaries | Initial and Paid se 
Per Week Renewal $ 
(in thousands) Claims 

Newtoundland $s .\.:5 ascent ee eee la 1,699 32,110 664, 899 
‘Price Fidward Island: )%.ts,.cee ee eee 1.0 402 4,367 80, 442 
INGVarScotia. cn eaten foie k cer noth Reni tt te Ns 16.4 9,770 72,066 1,361, 459 
Now Brunswick: te ivan oes Dee Wake 7 3, 687 51, 567 1,031,151 
Quebea sid dete teak sac bate See ee le 95.6 37, 620 420, 600 8, 650,529 
Ontarians giant onc bes eee ee ee ee eee 101.0 47, 286 444 213 F223 51rd 
Manitoba ss S008 Vacs 35s. eee ee ee oe on 9.7 3,321 42,773 830, 601 
Bas PabOhewan cnc cota te ce ee nae est ee 4.8 1, 551 21,099 414 148 
Alberta. whys ise ir”. Be Caterer oe ene end 10.6 4,037 46, 856 972,000 
British Columbias! \-... kere e eek eee aed OMe 16, 476 161,577 3,586, 703 
Total, Canada, July 1958. «>... 294.8 125, 849 1, 297, 228 26,815,103 
‘Total, Canada; June 1958). 0°... ko ee es 426.1 126, 330 1,785, 342 36,992,241 
Total, Canada, July 19h7— soe ee eee 155.8 71,453 685, 884 13, 799, 832 


a ES eee 


TABLE E-2.-CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, JULY 31, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) 




















ee ye ; Total Percent- 3] 1057 
peace on “ee claimants| 9 or Over ape Total 
Tes 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 Postal RET 
CGANAD A= =e 300,826 | 94,965 | 31,041 | 40,464 | 29,581 | 24,889 19,722 | 60,164 29.5 205,779 
EN Tes See alia ee eee 205,484 | 70,813 | 21,705 | 26,785 | 18,759 16,087 | 12,877 | 38,458 31.4 138, 938 
Bemale ee eee ae! 95,342 | 24,152 9,336 | 18,679 | 10,822 8,802 6,845 | 21,706 25.6 66, 841 
Newfoundland............ 5,709 1,754 397 523 580 467 458 ipso 61.7 4,507 
Bley 2 dese ce eles 4,863 1,589 325 431 492 392 385 1,249 Gonz 4,007 
Femalewnersc: sce. 846 165 72 92 88 75 73 281 41.7 500 
Prince Edward Island.... 940 208 112 186 95 81 57 191 62.4 831 
Male 22. 330 i ees 630 148 88 119 62 53 41 119 69.0 611 
Female ep oo ie 310 60 34 67 33 28 16 72 49.0 220 
NOVAS COLA eee 12,566 | 38,122 1,219 1,621 1,412 1,357 874 | 3,051 36.8 9,985 
HOSA cic ne been 9,729 | 2,531 865 1,221 ii ten 1,074 663 | 2,254 36.4 8,081 
Kemplessemaeeniee: 2,837 591 264 400 291 283 211 797 38.4 1,904 
New Brunswick.......... 10,349 | 2,504 1,125 1,449 1,184 1,391 773 1,923 50.3 9,400 
ale Bian. eee 7,937 1,974 873 1,051 917 1,146 610 1,366 Doma (oliey 
Bemale@seice.0ss.cc0. 2,412 530 252 398 267 245 163 557 39.1 1, 868 
Quebe cites si ert 94,052 | 29,576 9,705 | 12,984 | 9,505 8,248 | 6,524 | 17,510 28.8 64,340 
Male: wo. eat aales 64,146 | 21,721 6,786 | 8,560 | 5,977 | 5,384 4,450 | 11,268 31.5 43, 229 
Hemales ss anaes 14 29,906 | 7,855 | 2,919] 4,424] 3,528 2,864 | 2,074 6, 242 22.8 Ara bl 
Ontariowee ee eee 112,666 | 39,065 | 11,553 | 14,602 | 10,584 8,080 | 6,525 | 22,257 25.0 78,815 
1] Cure eee oo: 72,747 | 28,152 7,496 | 9,036 | 6,041 4,591 3,862 | 13,569 24.6 49, 453 
Henraleseenteeeeenn 39,919 | 10,913 4,057 | 5,566 | 4,543 | 3,489 | 2,663 8,688 25.9 29,362 
Manitobaseeaenessan eee 9,754 | 2,799 836 1,301 963 827 695 | 2,333 24.1 6,721 
Mis leh. ee ee 5, 825 1,856 495 751 578 496 393 1,256 28.5 3, 783 
Femalé.2ities.. 0 a0) 3,929 943 341 550 385 331 302 1,077 17.6 2,938 
Saskatchewan............ 4,374 1,033 492 599 408 426 296 1,120 44.8 2,675 
ale: SRG ae 2,432 595 296 322 201 259 155 604 52.1 1,453 
Hemaleyan. seen 1,942 438 196 277 207 167 141 516 35.5 1,222 
Albértacc Skea tee 10,951 3,094 995 1, 404 1,057 1,149 821 2,431 35.8 7,918 
Male. 2.2 0Fe 0 ay 7,349 | 2,202 684 877 654 801 554 1,577 41.9 6, 061 
Femalety: 2an.. 5280 3, 602 892 311 527 403 348 267 854 23.0 1, 857 


39,465 | 11,810 | 4,687 | 5,795 | 3,793 2,863 | 2,699 | 7,818 29.1 20,587 
29,826 | 10,045 | 3,797 | 4,417] 2,716 1,891 | 1,764 | 5,196 30.2 14,728 
9,639 | 1,765 890 | 1,378 | 1,077 972 935 | 2,622 25.7 5, 859 


soccer eee ecco eeccecs 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JULY, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Claims filed at 
Local Offices 


Tnitial 


Renewal 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
at End of Month 





Total 
Disposed 
oft 





Entitled 
to 
Benefit 


Not 
Entitled 


Pending 


Province 

Total* 

INGwiGund lancdayasek ce acl sisreldoiies = 2,956 
Prince Edward Island............. 398 
ING) Seoul, ooacdnoogo babe caccogd 6,324 
ENG WASTES WLC a yheioisrevels clelsaitelerc sie 4,501 
(Qi OG .aoncen ob onceoaeeens ain oda 48,848 
(OMIGIEVOD sa ovue eo ccd odor aeeeomo ud 71, 006 
iN [aren tiolay: ye to icra Cha eee ain cco 4,351 
SCHOEN it, 6 ono onooes SoopeaeDns 1,870 
PAM Orca mean meee trys as tedeate ate sas 5,240 
Brivis ©olumbianeance cece eee 21,908 
Total, Canada, July 1958...... 167, 402 
Total, Canada, June 1958...... 155,754 
Total, Canada, July 1957...... 114, 107 


155, 695 
108, 349 


141,198 
136,704 
85, 678 


a ee 


* Tn addition, revised claims received numbered 23,360. 


+ In addition, 23,784 revised claims were disposed of. 
were appeals by claimants. There were 3,710 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


Of these, 1,819 were special requests not granted and 1,310 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance AG, IDWBES. 


SSS SsSsS0.j—w—v—_—<—_—«<«—"—m™— 


Beginning of the Month of: 





TDI = a dcroa odo ot onde Bon eepn Unb Onedin DOU Gene don yh Oo os OoIsiomic 


J TSVVAIEN 0s), - (QUO BODEE Bilas AOE DEOoOr SC neers tance arc 
LEI TEN I, Me Ce hn cle toc ob 8 oo ban Sab a pDenn OCOe aan AOD pcos 


OCOD Cr etre encase cea reotereretait ol ere ieyatorauereleiehoke avsre(eravarersis 


INTICAUEN xc ovigaooneDA8 86 ls one oe sneer eee ran oc maar 


Total 


4,034, 100 
4,059, 000 
4,107,000 
4,205,000 
4,216,000 
4,208,000 
4,236,000 


4,037,000 
3,980, 000 
3,989, 000 
3,996, 000 
3,998, 000 
3,965,000 


Employed 


3,588, 600 
3,507, 900 
3,384, 700 
3,345, 400 
3,346, 700 
3,373,500 
3,491, 800 


3,633,700 
3,712,000 
3,762,500 
3,787,300 
3,792,200 
3,760,500 


Claimants 


445, 500 
551, 100 
722,300 
859, 600 
869, 300 
834, 500 
744, 200 


403, 300 
268, 000 
226, 500 
208, 700 
205, 800 
204, 500 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Other 
Household | Commodi- 








Total Food Shelter Clothing Operation ties Mana 

Service 

1951 Year Gee tata nig less eee eee ee 113.7 117.0 115.4 109.8 ike 15 

TOS ZS NVC ar tes ee eed a ich ean kc ck meee 116.5 116.8 120.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 

19b8 —SViGar tenet eae ates ee tens A PSR 112.6 123.6 11051 117.0 Gls. iS 

LODAR AN CATE Men nd sere a rtctsns Sk ee ote a ee 116.2 ib eh) 126.5 109.4 ile 7 117.4 

LOSSY cars etrs cc. cde ckd Soot on eee 116.4 TZ 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 

1T956= a Car seer ons ite en eee 118.1 iat 2! 132.5 108.6 iitAoll 120.9 

1956-—Decemibernu. .. 0a ett. nse 120.4 Le 5 18355 108.6 118.6 122.9 

1957——Septemberiy es... +2. eeenes sees 123.3 121.9 135.6 108.3 119.8 127.1 

October ne oe eee ee 123.4 Meh 135.9 108.7 120.1 One 

INOvernberiaeer ee sere ee OBES 12082 136.3 109.8 120.5 ML Fe 

Wecemib Grace oto eee 1230 118.8 3 Gin 109.9 120.6 128.4 

1058 Vantiarvercerr ic: Loe ae eee 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 

He britany ers oe cee ere 1257 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 

Viairne hegy oegueende eas Verent deo arene o. 124.3 1213 Sie 109.5 IAA 129.6 

April eres. ea. eee 1252, 123.4 137.6 109.8 ede 130.1 

IM eye eee Pier een ee a ae Ut 125.1 12207 137.9 110.0 1207 130.6 

JUNG eet ees eee Pees eee ee (a IPP 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 

Jiiliy Reet eee eee ne | a See ly 12407 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 

IAURUSt Me tot Aciae eee ee ee A 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 

September .cs en eee 125.6 122.9 139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 
a ee, el ee ee ee eee 


TABLE F-2.—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Total Other 
House- | Commo- 
Food Shelter | Clothing hold dities 





August July August 





Operation and 

1957 1958 1958 Soewiees 

(UUSt,.John’s, NAdiar. ccna, 110.5 WV) Se isan 11225 113.9 103.4 108.4 122.0 
MULAX ete ee eee ee 120.6 122.8 12382 117.2 131.5 114.7 125.4 131.4 
SEW MOM dose ss adeacsasanede 123.3 124.7 12587, 120.4 134.9 116.7 121.4 Bi 8 
Montreal ae siacjcr ee ene nce 122.2 125.0 124.9 125.4 142.6 107.1 118.1 128.7 
Qiitawar ec. ct ue ee eee 124.0 125.4 126.0 123.0 145.5 iGl.3} 118.9 131.5 
ELoronto Reet een eee 125.9 128.4 128.9 123.4 153d 113.0 120.3 134.1 
Winnipeg's, pestcctame ee eet ete ae 120.7 122.6 122.7 120.3 130.0 hy 117.4 129.2 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 120.2 121.9 12252 120.6 121.4 118.6 123.1 125.8 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 119.8 eS 1213 117.9 124.6 114.7 120.7 128.2 
WAT COLL Vcr. en) eo nnnne 1225 124.6 125.1 120.5 137.4 113.7 127.7 129.8 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 


actual levels of prices as between cities. 
(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS JANUARY-AUGUST 1957-1958 (a) 


Preliminary, subject to revision 














Number of Strikes Workers on Strike Time Loss 
and Lockouts or Locked Out 
Month In C 
es aoe Stoppages ae uae ie es sa 
uring uring Beginning : Esti 
Month Month During Roo Man-Days Fumated 
Month onth Time 
1958 
MPSLINRISUISY setslore ici siecle ee. aretevececots. avs 23(b) 23 9,364(b) 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
INGORE AZo an Seder aneercInteE 19 31 6, 506 13,921 63, 400 0.07 
March Scab Sika A One SDD OT ore 26 39 Delis 15,196 132,325 0.14 
PAN Till Mere epins Se tetn veo caret iscore, ats. 23 32 5,983 11,964 122,470 0.13 
Wise amyate este terest aa ators wie ave' 19 33 6,165 8, 238 71,620 0.07 
NAIM Cerne ete evareba ec atercias: 6.45/00. 2) 40 3,229 P 7,845 106, 435 0.11 
A Ruvaepaaeics cvonierta iste oa avene’ere 26 46 2,089 6,078 84,330 0.08 
PATIO USU ecm eriantevelcwie a ea. eis 8 25 54 15,530 18, 495 255, 360 0.25 
Cumulative Totals...... 182 62,039 1,005, 820 0.13 
1957 

AMUN: setters atten ae ateeiss ao + 24(b) 24 7,477(b) 7,477 52, 680 0.06 
eb ruaryaa eine «ccc tees ile 2 5,797 8, 080 49,130 0.05 
March SHO CODE 7 ORO cere 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
ENaval les sarerctere 8 OOO CREDO 15 31 6,158 8,022 51, 820 0.06 
IMIG eee einen Bitrate eee 30 40 14,051 15, 3938 144,700 0.15 
WRB acd abe oon Hee O ee Oe 22 45 tan) 18,520 221, 850 0.22 
UIDUEo o.Areeeic oetSicnoecaen abe ere aeeete 12 34 2,481 16, 298 237,740 0.24 
PX SUS tiasteee mero raie oteieus’s sore 25 52 7,044 14, 5382 187, 450 0.19 
Cumulative Totals...... 177 57,112 1,016, 800 0.13 





Pap es 


(a) The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, ig not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one days’ duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of 
strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is 
frequently not received unti! some time after its commencement. 


(b) Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1.—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1958 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 


Nors: The method of preparing these figures is described elsewhere in this issue in an article entitled ‘‘Fatal In- 
dustrial Accidents in Canada’’. 








































eal 
42) |) ies 
flélz|_|2|g 3 
Cause 2 Gla es Ee hl EEE § ae) 
5 Ss) Eliz i@ps (Seq © 
ie Sl eee | eel pete S - = 
= oO tot} est =) Lomb) = oO RQ 
3/.6| 2) 6/315 |2|B86l © g| 3 
tot} ° a ie hed 
&|2)2(2(2|2(S 258) 2) 216) 2 
</H/H(S/8)0/46 leno] ea n|P 
Striking Against or Stepping on Objects... ic... 5... 65s |ocec [secu ls vias feceels acs leves|oces[accsenbaaestensa|aaeafiosee ber es 
ee Ee ee eee gerd cape pope fevai aie wish Sishaxv enue sil esis Reiavesnileis)siaifionmincsifreicive hers sxe, ale aie in,xgicien| (giana [aia fose'siftaine 
(ob hoolswmachinery, Cranes, CUCe a. cil-l-teaelel= erte)iltaiers = eel) 22] aay! OE ero ine eH ier ol lo ce 
Wey)) Miko aiaye THEI WOES), cnc sousnebeoooDdcuD Fdbogoda|jacar On ell GB} 1 6 Gil eeaelades 1 
KG) LOPTHeMObDIeCisaeeeer eeisetlciis sce ee hele Teraiets eleleleie s | Pecos oll hal di ale Het exes eed pemaene 1 
Caugnt In, On or Between Machinery, Vehicles, etc..... PDE Ae Alien aA eee ace 2) Sete, let, rate Nea biel eae 
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Cll ho tented Hehehe Sys acta ea PR Sem ARERR eg) ne) one) o de neat) (ees) eer fearighs lac) Pacis (niocad Ichonsr fare i 
(aye Malia oneame LEVel!.. ces c secs cece ese ee ent lacnelens odes afensclicsc[arsellaves|naceraleineelame s[ajeoe|ense|asies 
iby pEallsitorditenrent levelsueanrirle seit te le eller) = BN St A Gy Ik th | ent MO We Aalto oe 2 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes and Explo- 
OTIS Pea sie oe relairoh ore eiecw uel ouacey aisieie s wiblaiaroe si 5 3 4 1 fy Heeeere 1 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation, etc.............|...-|.--- Dare Oe WiFi eae elt 2 al hhoieh sr avell arate | eistaval erates 
PMC tric! @Urreltee esse ae icmarre eens cle eieisVe ss cpnieye artic ores LS all Secale ie i) al 2 ON 1 
Over-exertion and Industrial Diseases.........c0¢.+s0e/++--]--2- Seed all 1 leeeee rea leat nantes 2 3 
Miscellaneous \CCld emits acs sere asiesicieis cleieiste ee eielelsiclels 2 Be ecvepesl bo eae error ere 1 cle 1 
Total, Second Quarter—1958............-. 26 | 32 | 20 | 39 | 82 | 75] 4 44) 6 18 
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TABLE H-2.—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1958 





Industry a 

CR Oe ee dad eae ec a ae ae 

vA Ay Zz Z o S = na < -Q Z a 
Agticulbure «teen iac ceri sce soe Meal Tee | eee ae eee 3 1 9 2 4 (| aes es Ma 26 
HOgeing tetoc dt ee es a ee ly ee alse oe 2 3 Gall ee ees | eee lee 19 1 32 
Rashingvancdlra p pin cies anes | eee 2 11 Del eee 2 Dhl eee ee ee Ne en 3 20 
Mining and Quarrying............... al ore 3 1 3 LSA eee 1 5 Gi Ree 39 
INMeamufachuring ces. p sete renee UA eto cat ae 2 I 10 11 Dells gees 2 A. | areas 32 
Consiriiction iy, . Moet ae eee ee Isis cetacs| (SAL eka 3 10 34 2 1 3 DLs 75 
Public Utilities: 24. pe eo Gem ee eee aE eve |S wane nile seers linac | ameroee LS een | eeecee: 4 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

TUN CATLONS eee eee eee ne Di We eRe tere 1 4 6 21 1 1 3 ST fe Se sot 44 
Trades, 2).im see eae. ener, eee te Oe | oe ee, ee | ee ae Bt Boose leecatr 2 1) | Pee 6 
TUAnCO Reeder eter oe eet ae ern See eee ean ee ee A Betecaeter |e tretcere| Cee: | ceo | eee 1 
Service, Ure pens Weed et ee ee eee: Mas « ath ies Sele ea 1 8 LN hosp 4 Sal ures 18 
Unclassified oiiccesyss.ctnvacteraetlegass so) coh aeel alse lerecdcficn sacl ss een | eel) lea anes 1 Meith aa eae 

Total Minch eey. aes e 7 3 17 16 37 | 113 9 7 27 60 1 297% 


* Of this total 223 fatalities were reported by the various provincial Workmen’s Compensation Boards, and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 74 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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Here's VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


Only a Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


\A 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 


(A form is provided overleaf) 
iv 
Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 


Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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A Message from the Minister of Labour 


The struggle for human rights is as old as mankind itself. In the 
long development of democracy, beginning with the Magna Charta of 
1215, through the Bill of Rights of 1679, the American Declaration of 
Independence, France’s Declaration of the Rights of Man, etc., those 
rights have come to gain protection through the law and practice of 
individual states. The international minimum social and labour standards 
drafted by the tripartite International Labour Organization have, since the 
ILO’s creation in 1919, pioneered in providing protection of a special 
kind of human rights. 


But the protection gained from all those documents has depended 
on individual states, and was enjoyed only by the peoples of those states 
that enacted such measures or ratified such standards. 


Then, on December 10, 1948, the United Nations General Assembly 
adopted and proclaimed a Universal Declaration of Human Rights. For 
the first time, the rights and freedoms defined in the Declaration—economic 
and social rights as well as political rights—were set out in an international, 
universal declaration, and were specifically applied to the individual as 
a human being “without distinction based on the political status of coun- 
tries or territories”. That is the real significance of this Declaration. 


As its contribution to the Canadian celebration of the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, the Labour Gazette 
is publishing in this issue a special section on Human Rights. It is most 
appropriate, in my opinion, for the Labour Gazette to mark this anniversary 
in this way. I say this because the publicizing of such documents and of 
action taken towards the achieving of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms is in no way foreign to one of the purposes served by the 
Labour Gazette. As set forth on the first page of its first issue in 
September 1900, the Labour Gazette aims to contain in its columns 
topics that “have a bearing on the status and well-being of the industrial 
classes of Canada’. And I say it because Canadian governments have long 
believed in the concepts crystallized in the Declaration’s thirty articles 
and have already given legislative force to many of them; the Government 
of which I am a member introduced during the most recent session of 
Parliament a “Bill of Rights” aimed at providing statutory protection of 
some of the other rights enumerated in the Declaration. 

I further believe it appropriate for a Department of Labour publica- 
tion to call attention to this anniversary because Articles 23 and 24 of 
the Declaration come close to spelling out the reasons for the establish- 
ment and existence of a Department of Labour. 


The Declaration’s tenth anniversary will be celebrated throughout 
almost the entire world. In Canada a country-wide celebration has been 
organized by a group of organizations who have formed the Human Rights 
Anniversary Committee for Canada. I note that this Committee includes 
among its sponsoring organizations several groups within the Canadian 
labour movement. 

I invite, and urge, all readers of the Labour Gazette to read the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights reprinted on the following pages, 
and all the articles that make up this special Human Rights section of 
this issue. 




















































Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour. 
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Le 


Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
PREAMBLE 


Whereas recognition of the inherent dig- 
nity and of the equal and inalienable rights 
of all members of the human family is 
the foundation of freedom, justice and peace 
in the world, 


Whereas disregard and contempt for 
human rights have resulted in barbarous 
acts which have outraged the conscience 
of mankind, and the advent of a world in 
which human beings shall enjoy freedom 
of speech and belief and freedom from 
fear and want has been proclaimed as the 
highest aspiration of the common people, 


Whereas it is essential, if man is not to 
be compelled to have recourse, as a last 
resort, to rebelling against tyranny and 
oppression, that human rights should be 
protected by the rule of law, 


Whereas it is essential to promote the 
development of friendly relations between 
nations, 


Whereas the peoples of the United 
Nations have in the Charter reaffirmed 
their faith in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human 
person and in the equal rights of men and 
women and have determined to promote 
social progress and better standards of life 
in larger freedom, 


Whereas Member States have pledged 
themselves to achieve, in co-operation with 
the United Nations, the promotion of uni- 
versal respect for and observance of human 
rights and fundamental freedoms, 


Whereas a common understanding of 
these rights and freedoms is of the greatest 
importance for the full realization of this 
pledge, 


Now, Therefore, 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
proclaims 


THIS UNIVERSAL DECLARATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS as a common stand- 
ard of achievement for all peoples and 
all nations, to the end that every individual 
and every organ of society, keeping this 
Declaration constantly in mind, shall strive 
by teaching and education to promote 
respect for these rights and freedoms and 
by progressive measures, national and 
international, to secure their universal and 
effective recognition and observance, both 
among the peoples of Member States them- 
selves and among the peoples of territories 
under their jurisdiction. 
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Article 1. All human beings are born 
free and equal in dignity and rights. They 
are endowed with reason and conscience 
and should act towards one another in a 
spirit of brotherhood. 

Article 2. Everyone is entitled to all the 
rights and freedoms set forth in this Declara- 
tion, without ditstinction of any kind, such 
as race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status. 

Furthermore, no distinction shall be made 
on the basis of the political, jurisdictional 
or international status of the country or 
territory to which a person belongs, whether 
it be independent, trust, non-self-governing 
or under any other limitation of sovereignty. 

Article 3. Everyone has the right to life, 
liberty and security of person. 

Article 4. No one shall be held in slavery 
or servitude; slavery and the slave trade 
shall be prohibited in all their forms. 

Article 5. No one shall be subjected to 
torture or to cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment. 

Article 6. Everyone has the right to recog- 
nition everywhere as a person before the 
law. 

Article 7. All are equal before the law 
and are entitled without any discrimination 
to equal protection of the law. All are 
entitled to equal protection against any 
discrimination in violation of this Declara- 
tion and against any incitement to such 
discrimination. 

Article 8. Everyone has the right to an 
effective remedy by the competent national 
tribunals for acts violating the fundamental 
rights granted him by the constitution or 
by law. 

Article 9. No one shall be subjected to 
arbitrary arrest, detention or exile. 

Article 10. Everyone is entitled in full 
equality to a fair and public hearing by an 
independent and impartial tribunal, in the 
determination of his rights and obligations 
and of any criminal charge against him. 

Article 11. (1) Everyone charged with a 
penal offence has the right to be presumed 
innocent until proved guilty according to 
law in a public trial at which he has had 
all the guarantees necessary for his defence. 

(2) No one shall be held guilty of any 
penal offence on account of any act or 
omission which did not constitute a penal 
offence, under national or international law, 
at the time when it was committed. Nor 
shall a heavier penalty be imposed than 
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the one that was applicable at the time 
the penal offence was committed. 

Article 12. No one shall be subjected 
to arbitrary interference with his privacy, 
family, home or correspondence, nor to 
attacks upon his honour and reputation. 
Everyone has the right to the protection of 
the law against such interference or attacks. 

Article 13. (1) Everyone has the right to 
freedom of movement and residence within 
the borders of each state. 

(2) Everyone has the right to leave any 
country, including his own, and to return 
to his country. 

Article 14. (1) Everyone has the right to 
seek and to enjoy in other countries asylum 
from persecution. . 

(2) This right may not be invoked in the 
case of prosecutions genuinely arising from 
non-political crimes or from acts contrary 
to the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations. 

Article 15. (1) Everyone has the right to 
a nationality. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived 
of his nationality nor denied the right to 
change his nationality. 

Article 16. (1) Men and women of full 
age, without any limitation due to race, 
nationality or religion, have the right to 
marry and to found a family. They are 
entitled to equal rights as to marriage, 
during marriage and at its dissolution. 

(2) Marriage shall be entered into only 
with the free and full consent of the 
intending spouses. 

(3) The family is the natural and funda- 
mental group unit of society and is entitled 
to protection by society and the State. 

Article 17. (1) Everyone has the right to 
to protection by society and the State. 
Own property alone as well as in association 
with others. 

(2) No one shall be arbitrarily deprived 
of his property. 

Article 18. Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of thought, conscience and religion; 
this right includes freedom to change his 
religion or belief, and freedom, either 
alone or in community with others and in 
public or private, to manifest his religion 
or belief in teaching, practice, worship and 
observance. 

Article 19. Everyone has the right to free- 
dom of opinion and expression; this right 
includes freedom to hold opinions without 
interference and to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas through any media 
and regardless of frontiers. 

Article 20. (1) Everyone has the right to 
freedom of peaceful assembly and associa- 
tion. 

(2) No one may be compelled to belong 
to an association. 
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Article 21. (1) Everyone has the right to 
take part in the government of his country, 
directly or through freely chosen represen- 
tatives. 

(2) Everyone has the right of equal access 
to public service in his country. 

(3) The will of the people shall be the 
basis of the authority of government; this 
will shall be expressed in periodic and 
genuine elections which shall be by universal 
and equal suffrage and shall be held by 
secret vote or by equivalent free voting 
procedures. 

Article 22. Everyone, as a member of 
society, has the right to social security and 
is entitled to realization, through national 
effort and international co-operation and in 
accordance with the organization and 
resources of each State, of the economic, 
social and cultural rights indispensable for 
his dignity and the free development of 
his personality. 

Article 23. (1) Everyone has the right to 
work, to free choice of employment, to 
just and favourable conditions of work 
and to protection against unemployment. 

(2) Everyone, without any discrimination, 
has the right to equal pay for equal’work. 

(3) Everyone who works has the right 
to just and favourable remuneration ensur- 
ing for himself and his family an existence 
worthy of human dignity, and supplemented, 
if necessary, by other means of social 
protection. 

(4) Everyone has the right to form and 
to join trade unions for the protection of 
his interests. 

Article 24. Everyone has the right to rest 
and leisure, including reasonable limitation 
of working hours and periodic holidays with 
pay. 

Article 25. (1) Everyone has the right to 
a standard of living adequate for the health 
and well-being of himself and of his family, 
including food, clothing, housing and medi- 
cal care and necessary social services, and 
the right to security in the event of unem- 
ployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, 
old age or other lack of livelihood in cir- 
cumstances beyond his control. 

(2) Motherhood and childhood are en- 
titled to special care and assistance. All 
children, whether born in or out of wed- 
lock, shall enjoy the same social protection. 

Article 26. (1) Everyone has the right to 
education. Education shall be free, at least 
in the elementary and fundamental stages. 
Elementary education shall be compulsory. 
Technical and professional education shall 
be made generally available and higher edu- 
cation shall be equally accessible to all on 
the basis of merit. 

(2) Education shall be directed to the 
full development of the human personality 


and to the strengthening of respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. It 
shall promote understanding, tolerance and 
friendship among all nations, racial or 
religious groups, and shall further the activi- 
ties of the United Nations for the main- 
tenance of peace. 

(3) Parents have a prior right to choose 
the kind of education that shall be given 
to their children. 


Article 27. (1) Everyone has the right 
freely to participate in the cultural life of 
the community, to enjoy the arts and to 
share in scientific advancement and _ its 
benefits. 

(2) Everyone has the right to the protec- 
tion of the moral and material interests 
resulting from any scientific, literary or 
artistic production of which he is the 
author. 

Article 28. Everyone is entitled to a social 
and international order in which the rights 


and freedoms set forth in this Declaration 
can be fully realized. 


Article 29. (1) Everyone has duties to 
the community in which alone the free and 
full development of his personality is pos- 
sible. 

(2) In the exercise of his rights and free- 
doms, everyone shall be subject only to such 
limitations as are determined by law solely 
for the purpose of securing due recognition 
and respect for the rights and freedoms of 
others and of meeting the just requirements 
of morality, public order and the general 
welfare in a democratic society. 

(3) These rights and freedoms may in no 
case be exercised contrary to the purposes 
and principles of the United Nations. 


Article 30. Nothing in this Declaration 
may be interpreted as implying for any 
State, group or person any right to engage 
in any activity or to perform any act aimed 
at the destruction of any of the rights and 
freedoms set forth herein. 


Protection of Human Rights within the 
Canadian Constitutional System 


On September 5, 1958, the Prime Minister 
introduced in the House of Commons Bill 
C-60 entitled An Act for the Recognition 
and Protection of Human Rights and Funda- 
mental Freedoms,” the short title of which 
is the Canadian Bill of Rights. He explained 
that after the Leader of the Opposition and 
a representative of the CCF Party had 
expressed their views, the measure would be 
held over until the next session to be intro- 
duced at the earliest possible date after 
full representations have been received from 
those organizations and individuals in our 
country whose interest over the years has 
been directed to the necessity for a Bill of 
Human Rights and Fundamental Freedoms”. 
This proposal for the further protection of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms is 
now before the people of Canada in this 
tenth anniversary year of the adoption of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


The Bill contains two parts. In Part I, 
Section 2 contains the recognition and 
declaration of rights and freedoms and reads 
as follows: 

It is hereby recognized and declared that in 
Canada there have always existed and shall con- 
tinue to exist the following human rights and 
fundamental freedoms, namely, 

(a) the right of the individual to life, liberty, 
security of the person and enjoyment of 
property and the right not to be deprived 
thereof except by due process of law; 


(b) the right of the individual to protection 
of the law without discrimination by 
reason of race, national origin, colour, 
religion Or Sex; 

(c) freedom of religion; 

(d) freedom of speech; 

(e) freedom of assembly and association; 
and 

(f) freedom of the press; 


Section 3 provides that all the Acts of the 
Parliament of Canada enacted before or 
after the commencement of the Act, and 
all orders, rules, regulations thereunder and 
laws in force in Canada which are subject 
to the authority of the Parliament of 
Canada, shall be so construed and applied 
as not to infringe or abrogate any of the 
rights or freedoms recognized by this Act. 
In particular they will not: 

(a) impose or authorize the imposition of 
torture, or cruel, inhuman or degrading 
treatment or punishment; 

(b) deprive a person who has been arrested 


or detained : 
(i) of the right to be informed promptly 
of the reason for his arrest or deten- 


tion; 
(ii) of the right to retain and instruct 
counsel without delay, or 
(iii) of the remedy by way of habeas 
corpus for the determination of the 
validity of his detention and for his 
release if the detention is not lawful; 
(c) authorize a court, tribunal, commission, 
board or other authority to compel a 
person to give evidence if he is denied 
counsel or other constitutional safe- 
guards; 
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(d) deprive a person of the right to a fair 
hearing in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of fundamental justice for the 
determination of his rights and obliga- 
tions; or ; 

(e) deprive a person of the right to a fair 
and public hearing by an independent 
and impartial tribunal for the determina- 
tion of any criminal charge against him. 

Section 4 imposes on the Minister of 

Justice the duty to examine every proposed 
regulation submitted in draft form to the 
Clerk of the Privy Council, and every Bill 
introduced in the House of Commons to 
ensure that the proposed measure conforms 
to the provisions of this Act. 


In Part II, Section 5 contains a saving 
clause to the effect that nothing in Part I 
of the Bill could be construed as abrogating 
or abridging any human right or funda- 
mental freedom not mentioned in that Part 
that may have existed in Canada at the 
commencement of the Act. 


Section 6 provides that security measures 
provided in Sections 3, 4, and 5 of the War 
Measures Act shall come into force only 
following proclamation of the Governor in 
Council declaring that war, invasion or 
insurrection, real or apprehended, exists. 
Such a proclamation shall be laid before 
Parliament forthwith after its issue Orsaih 
Parliament is not sitting, within the first 15 
days thereafter. 


In explaining in the House of Commons 
the provisions of Section 6 the Prime 
Minister said that in time of war rights on 
occasion have to be placed in pawn as 
security for victory, but such decision 
should be made not by the Governor in 
Council but by Parliament, “thereby restor- 
ing to the representatives of the people 
the right to declare whether or not, for 
a period to be designated during the progress 
of war or an_ international catastrophe 
similar thereto, any rights shall be deprived 


except in consequence of the act of Par- 
liament.” 


As pointed out above, Section 2 of the 
Bill states that in Canada there have always 
existed and shall continue to exist certain 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
They have existed in the main because the 
British heritage of political customs, usages, 
conventions and traditions have been carried 
Over into the Canadian way of life. This 
British heritage of individual and political 
freedom received formal recognition as being 
part of the Canadian constitution by a 
declaration inserted in the preamble to the 
British North America Act proclaiming that 
the Dominion of Canada is to have “a con- 
stitution similar in principle to that of the 
United Kingdom”. 
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Language and education were practical 
issues at the time when the provinces were 
united, and accordingly both subjects are 
dealt with in the B.N.A. Act. Section 93 
of the Act preserves the rights and privileges 
of “denominational schools”; extends to the 
separate schools of “the Queen’s Protestant 
and Roman Catholic Subjects”. in Quebec 
the same powers, privileges and duties then 
conferred and imposed on the separate 
schools of “the Queen’s Roman Catholic 
subjects” in Ontario; provides for an appeal 
to the Governor-General in Council from 
any act or decision of a provincial authority 
“affecting any Right or Privilege of the 
Protestant or Roman Catholic Minority of 
the Queen’s subjects in relation to Educa- 
tion”; declares that in the event of any 
failure on the part of the provincial author- 
ity to observe or enforce the provincial 
laws contemplated by the section, the Parlia- 
ment of Canada may provide for the execu- 
tion of the provisions of the section or of 
any decision of the Governor-General in 
Council under this section. 

Section 133 specifies that either the 
English or the French language may be 
used in debates in the federal Parliament 
and in the Quebec Legislature; that both 
these languages shall be used in the respec- 
tive records and journals of those Houses; 
that either of those languages may be used 
by any person in the courts established 
under the Act, and in any of the courts in 
Quebec. 

The Prime Minister’s Bill seems to imply 
on the part of the Parliament of Canada 
the renunciation of the principle of the 
sovereignty of the Parliament of Canada 
insofar as the curtailing of human rights is 
concerned except regarding the security 
measures enacted under the War Measures 
Act. 


The proposed Bill is not conceived as an 
amendment to the B.N.A. Act but as a 
statute of the Parliament of Canada. It 
is limited in scope, being restricted to the 
rights strictly within the jurisdiction of Par- 
liament whatever that jurisdiction may be. 
It does not infringe on the jurisdiction 
granted by the B.N.A. Act to the provincial 
legislatures. 

Although the limits of the jurisdiction of 
Parliament in the field of human rights may 
not as yet have been clearly defined by 
court decisions, the field is at any rate 
fairly wide, since Section 91 of the B.N.A. 
Act granted to the Parliament of Canada 
the power “to make laws for the Peace, 
Order and Good Government of Canada in 
relation to all matters not coming within 
the classes of subjects by this Act assigned 


exclusively to the legislatures of the prov- 
ince” and in particular, inter alia, “The 
Criminal Law except the constitution of 
courts of criminal jurisdiction, but including 
the procedure in criminal matters.” 

It is also clear, however, that because 
Section 92 of the B.N.A. Act grants exclu- 
sive powers to provincial legislatures in 
relation to “Property and Civil Rights in 
the Province,” provincial legislatures may 
make laws in respect to some aspects of civil 
rights. | 

The question of what is involved in the 
term “property and civil rights” as being 
within provincial jurisdiction has been dealt 
with in a number of cases in the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Views have been expressed 
that this term does not include freedom of 
worship and freedom of speech and there- 
fore these freedoms are within the jurisdic- 
tional powers of the Parliament of Canada. 
In this respect it is of interest to note the 
opinions regarding the matter expressed by 
judges of the Supreme Court of Canada in 
Saumur v. City of Quebec and Attorney 
General of Quebec (1953) 4 D.L.R. p. 641, 
the case involving the constitutionality of 
a by-law of the City of Quebec which pro- 
hibited distribution of printed matter on 
the streets of the City of Quebec without 
the written permission of the Chief of 
Police. The issues raised in the case were 
whether the disputed by-law was directed 
at regulation of streets or at interference 
with freedom of religion and freedom of 
speech; was the by-law administered as 
involving censorship; are the provinces com- 
petent to legislate in respect to freedom of 
religion and speech. The Court held by 
a majority that the by-law in question does 
not extend so as to prohibit the members 
of Jehovah’s Witnesses from distributing in 
the streets of Quebec any of their religious 
literature without permission, but the by-law 
itself was held by a majority as intra vires of 
provincial jurisdiction. 

On that occasion some judges expressed 
the views that freedom of worship and free- 
dom of expression are within provincial 
authority, within “property and civil rights,” 
under Section 92 (13) of the B.N.A. Act. 
This view was shared by Chief Justice Rin- 
fret, Mr. Justice Taschereau and Mr. Justice 
Kerwin. 


Chief Justice Rinfret (with Mr. Justice 
Taschereau concurring) held that freedom 
of worship is a civil right within the terms 
of Section 92 (13) of the B.N.A. Act and 
consequently a provincial domain. As to 
the question whether there are any limita- 
tions on the provincial powers to legislate 
on freedom of worship and expression, he 
was of the opinion that in the absence of a 


Bill of Rights, the supreme authority of the 
provinces to legislate and if necessary to 
restrict these freedoms could not be ques- 
tioned. Mr. Justice Kerwin expressed the 
opinion that the right to practice one’s 
religion, as well as the freedom of the 
press, are civil rights within provincial juris- 
diction. 

An opposite stand was taken by Mr. 
Justice Rand, Mr. Justice Kellock, Mr. Jus- 
tice Estey and Mr. Justice Locke, who were 
of the opinion that freedom of worship and 
freedom of expression are within federal 
jurisdiction. 

In this respect Mr. Justice Rand was of 
the opinion that from 1760 onwards, reli- 
gious freedom has been recognized as a 
fundamental principle in the Canadian legal 
system, and the statutory history of the 
expression “property and civil rights” ex- 
hibited in enactments which also made 
special provisions relative to religion shows 
that matters of religious belief were never 
intended to be within Section 92 (13) of 
the B.N.A. Act; nor can legislation in rela- 
tion to religious profession be considered 
a matter of a local or private nature within 
Section 92 (16) since its dimensions are 
nation-wide. His conviction that freedom 
of religion is outside provincial legislative 
power (although it may be affected by com- 
petent provincial legislation) was fortified 
by Section 93 of the B.N.A. Act, which 
deals with the rights and privileges of 
denominational schools and apparently con- 
tains the only reference in the Act to reli- 
gion. If freedom of religion was a provin- 
cial concern, then, Mr. Justice Rand added, 
“these vital constitutional provisions could 
be written off by the simple expedient of 
abolishing, as a civil right, and by provincial 
legislation, the religious freedoms of minori- 
ties, and so, in legal contemplation, the 
minorities themselves”. 

Also he was of the opinion that freedom 
of speech, as a basic condition of parlia- 
mentary government, is beyond provincial 
powers of regulation. 

In Mr. Justice Kellock’s opinion, the legis- 
lative history from 1774 on indicates that 
the phrase “property and civil rights” did 
not encompass religious profession and exer- 
cise, which were dealt with in the pre- 
Confederation statute of 1851, An Act 
respecting Rectories. He asserted that the 
right to the exercise of religion is not a 
“civil right” and even if it is, it is not a 
civil right “within the province”; and this 
conclusion is fortified by Section 93 of the 
B.N.A. Act. 

Mr. Justice Estey stated that free exercise 
and enjoyment of religious profession and 
worship is a matter within the legislative 
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power of the Dominion for “the Peace, 
Order and good Government of Canada” 
(Section 91) and does not come within 
Section 92, (13). 

In Mr. Justice Locke’s opinion the protec- 
tion of the right of religious worship as of 
the right to free public discussion is within 
federal legislative power and such matters are 
not civil rights within provincial competence. 

Mr. Justice Cartwright and Mr. Justice 
Fauteux differed somewhat from either of 
the opinions expressed above. They held 
that there are no rights of a citizen of 
Canada which are beyond the reach of 
either Parliament or a provincial legislature. 
Freedom of the press is not a separate 
matter committed exclusively to either Par- 
liament or to provincial legislatures. It 
may in some aspects fall within federal 
authority (as, for example, in relation to 
criminal law) and in others within provin- 
cial authority. While it may well be that 
religion as such is a matter within exclu- 
sive federal competence (although it was 
unnecessary to decide this in the case before 
them), nonetheless a province, legislating 
within its appointed sphere, may affect reli- 
gious practices. 

The provinces have availed themselves 
of the legislative powers granted under the 
property and civil rights clause to enact 
legislation aimed at the protection of some 
of the basic rights and providing remedies 
for an individual whose rights are infringed. 
The Saskatchewan Bill of Rights asserts the 
right to freedom of conscience (including 
freedom of worship); the right to free 
expression through all means of communica- 
tions; the right of association; freedom from 
arbitrary imprisonment; and the right to 
free exercise of the franchise. It also asserts 
certain rights which are to be enjoyed 
without discrimination because of race, 
creed, religion, colour, or ethnic or national 
origin, namely, the right to own and 
occupy property, the right to membership 
in professional associations and occupational 
organizations, and the right to education. It 
is an offence punishable by a fine to deprive 
anyone of these rights or abridge or other- 
Wise restrict them. Any person may lay an 
information alleging on behalf of himself or 
a Class of persons that any of these rights 
has been infringed. The Court of Queen’s 


ILO Survey Seen Promoting 


The ILO’s world-wide freedom-of-associa- 
tion survey “may open a new stage in inter- 
national efforts to promote respect for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms,” 
ILO Director-General David A. Morse told 
the United Nations Economic and Social 
Council at its 26th session. 
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Bench may also issue an injunction restrain- 
ing the person responsible for such infringe- 
ment. 

The provinces of Ontario and Quebec 
both have on their statute books laws 
expressing the right to freedom of worship 
in terms which originated in An Act respect- 
ing Rectories, the legislation referred to 
above, which was enacted in the period 
before Confederation when the two provin- 
ces were united. They are the Freedom of 
Worship Act in Quebec, (R.S.Q., 1941, c. 
307) and An Act respecting Rectories in 
Ontario (R.S.O. 1897, c. 306, which does 
not appear in the more recent revised 
statutes but has not been repealed). 

Some other statutes dealing with basic 
rights have been enacted in a number of 
provinces. There are statutes in all provin- 
ces protecting an employee’s right to free- 
dom of association in respect to membership 
in a trade union (Labour Relations Acts). 
Equal opportunity in respect to employment 
without discrimination based on race, reli- 
gion, colour or national origin has been the 
subject of legislation in six provinces (Fair 
Employment Practices Acts); and the right 
of accommodation without discrimination in 
places to which the public has access has 
been set out in legislation in Ontario and 
Saskatchewan (Fair Accommodation Prac- 
tices Acts). 

It is clear from what the provinces have 
already undertaken in the way of positive 
legislation to ensure respect for basic rights 
and redress for persons whose rights are 
infringed that they have a broad field of 
responsibility. It may be that the proposed 
federal Bill may commend itself to provin- 
cial governments as a practical kind of 
measure which each province might also 
adopt. Such a Bill of Rights would ensure 
that the legislative body, in carrying out 
its task of legislating in the broad interests 
of the electorate, will at the same time scru- 
tinize each legislative proposal from the 
standpoint of respect for basic human rights 
and fundamental fréedoms; and that in 
interpreting the laws by the legislative body, 
the courts would examine them in the light 
of the statement that they “shall be so con- 
strued and applied as not to abrogate, 
abridge or infringe” the rights and freedoms 
set out in the Bill of Rights. 


Respect for Human Rights 


The factual survey, which is to include 
on-the-spot studies in ILO member countries, 
will get underway next year, he said, recall- 
ing that the governments of the United 
States and USSR have asked that survey 
missions be sent to their countries biG 
Aug., p. 869). 


Canadian Legislation and Measures 
Prohibiting Discrimination in Employment* 


The Canada Fair Employment Practices 
Act, which came into effect on July 1, 1953, 
is designed to prevent and _ eliminate 
practices of discrimination against persons 
in regard to employment and in regard to 
membership in a trade union because of 
race, national origin, colour or religion. 


Parliament, in passing the Act, was trans- 
lating into law a basic principle of human 
rights. 


As a member of various international 
organizations, Canada in recent years has 
subscribed to general declarations of the 
basic rights and liberties of the individual. 
For instance, this country accepted the 
United Nations Charter and declaration of 
human rights, and the declaration of aims 
of the International Labour Organization. 


Among these declarations of rights was 
one which this legislation is designed to 
protect—the right of equality of oppor- 
tunity in employment. It is recognized that 
legislation, by itself, cannot entirely change 
the attitudes of mind which are at the root 
of discrimination. The discussions that took 
place while the Act was before Parliament 
emphasized the need for continued public 
and private educational efforts to do away 
with prejudice and ignorance. 


Like other federal legislation in the 
labour field, the Act applies only to works 
and businesses within federal jurisdiction, 
but the hope was expressed in Parliament 
that the legislation would have a far-reach- 
ing and healthy influence all across the 
country. 


While the Act lays down penalties for 
positive acts of discrimination, it is expected 
that most of the cases that arise will be 
settled by conciliation, without any need 
for recourse to the courts. Experience 
with similar legislation in other places has 
shown that the existence of the legislation 
alone is sufficient in many cases to prevent 
discrimination. Then, too, it is likely that 
many cases of discrimination will be found 
to have been caused by misunderstanding or 
thoughtlessness on the part of one or both 





* Article 2 of the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights states, “Everyone is entitled to 
all the rights and freedoms set forth in this 
Declaration, without distinction of any kind, 
such as race, colour, sex, language, religion, 
political or other opinion, national or social 
origin, property, birth or other status”; and 
Article 23 (1) states, “Everyone has the right 
to work, to free choice of employment, to just 
and favourable conditions of work and to 
protection against unemployment”. 
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of the parties, and that in such cases com- 
plaints will be ironed out without difficulty. 

None of the provisions of the Act are to 
be interpreted as requiring anyone to 
employ a person, or to take any other 
action, contrary to government security 
regulations. 

The Act states that no employer shall 
refuse to employ, or continue to employ 
or otherwise discriminate against, any per- 
son in regard to employment, or any term 
or condition of employment, because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion. 
Further, an employer is not to use any 


employment agency which practices 
discrimination against persons seeking 
employment. 


Employers are not to make written or 
oral inquiries or to use application forms 
relating to employment that express 
directly or indirectly any limitation, speci- 
fication or preference based on race, national 
origin, colour or religion, except where 
based on a bona fide occupational qualifica- 
tion. There are similar provisions against 
discriminatory advertising. 


The Act also forbids discriminatory 
actions by labour unions. No labour union 
may exclude anyone from full membership, 
or expel, suspend or otherwise discriminate 
against, any of its members, or discriminate 
against any one in regard to his employment, 
because of race, colour, national orgin or 
religion. 

The Act applies to employers in essentially 
the same industries and undertakings as 
does the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act. These are the under- 
takings which are within the legislative 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada. 
It applies also to trade unions, to the extent 
that their operations fall within federal 
jurisdiction. The Act does not apply to 
employers of fewer than five employees, and 
it excludes non-profit educational, fraternal, 
charitable, religious and social organizations. 

The works and undertakings to which the 
Act applies include those in navigation and 
shipping, railways, canals, telegraphs, aero- 
dromes, airlines, radio and television 
broadcasting, banks and federal crown 
corporations, as well as to works or under- 
takings that have been declared to be for 
the general advantage of Canada, or are 
outside the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
provincial legislatures. 

A person who feels that he has been 
discriminated against may make a complaint, 
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Case No. 1 


On September 16, 1953, two months 
after the Act came into force, the first 
complaint was made under the legislation. 
The case concerned a Negro stenographer 
who complained against a firm within the 
scope of the Act. The person in ques- 
tion charged that she was refused 
employment on racial grounds. She 
stated that she had answered an adver- 
tisement by telephone and was asked to 
come to the office of the firm for an 
interview. When she did, she was 
informed that the position was filled. No 
further explanation was given. 

Within a short period of time the 
complainant telephoned the company and 
spoke with the person who had informed 
her that the vacancy had been filled. 
He indicated that the job was still open. 

A Department of Labour Conciliator 
was appointed to investigate the case 
and he interviewed both the complain- 
ant and the officers of the company 
concerned. It was noted that the com- 
plainant was very fair in the discussion 
of her complaint before the Conciliator 
and devoid of any bitterness. When the 
company officials were interviewed they 
promptly admitted that an error had 
been made, they fully realized their 
liability in the situation and were most 
anxious to make an adjustment. The 
company to show its good faith, sent an 
application form to the complainant who, 
in reply, stated that she had since taken 
another position. However, the Depart- 
ment was informed by both the com- 
plainant and the organization which sup- 
ported her complaint that they were 
satisfied that the filing of her complaint 
here had brought discrimination to light, 
that suitable amends had been offered 
and that the practical worth and worka- 
bility of the legislation had been demon- 
strated. No further complaints have 
been received involving this particular 
company and it is known that the com- 
pany has in its employment many 
persons of different colours, races and 
creeds. 








































in writing, to the Director of Industrial 
Relations, Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
An officer of the Department may then be 
directed to make an immediate inquiry into 
the compaint and try to bring about a satis- 
factory settlement by conciliation. It is 
hoped that most complaints will be settled at 
this stage. 
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If the officer is not able to bring about a 
settlement, the Minister of Labour is 
emplowered by the Act to set up an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission to investigate 
the complaint and to make recommendations 
to the Minister as to how it can best be 
settled. When he receives the final report 
of the Commission, he will furnish a copy to 
each of the persons affected, and he may 
make the report public if he thinks it 
advisable. 

The Minister is empowered to issue any 
order he considers necessary to carry a 
recommendation of the Commission into 
effect and such orders are final and binding 
on the parties. The Act provides penalties 
for any person or organization convicted of 
refusing or neglecting to do anything 
required by the Act. 

The Act provides for recovery of loss 
of wages suffered by a person who has been 
discriminated against. When an employer 
has. been convicted of discrimination—that 
is, when he has discharged an employee 
contrary to the Act, or has transferred him 
or laid him off—the court may order the 
employer to pay the employee compensa- 
tion for his loss of wages up to the time of 
the employer’s conviction. The court is 
also empowered to order the reinstatement 
of the employee in the position he would 
have held if the act of discrimination had 
not taken place. 

Persons who lay complaints under the 
Act are protected against retaliatory action. 
The Act states that no employer or trade 
union shall discharge or expel any person, 
or discriminate against him in any way, 
because he has made a complaint under the 
Act. There is a similar protection for per- 
sons who give evidence or assist in any way 
in the initiation or prosecution of a com- 
plaint. 

Before the Act came into force, it was 
believed that in industry within federal 
jurisdiction there was a large number of 
application for employment forms in use 
which contained questions contrary to the 
provisions of the Act. It was realized that 
the existence of these application forms 
would constitute a major source of com- 
plaints. An examination was made by 
Department of Labour officials of applica- 
tion forms in use in federal jurisdiction and 
a memorandum was prepared for the 
guidance of employers, advising them of 
questions in application forms that would 
likely be considered discriminatory. The 
memorandum was forwarded tto all 
employers in the federal field and the 
Department was most encouraged by the 
fact that a large number of empolyers 
expressed appreciation of the memorandum 


and stated that they had amended their 
application forms accordingly. It was 
obvious from their reaction that at least one 
problem of discrimination in employment 
had been lessened. 


The Department of Labour decided as 
a matter of policy from the very beginning 
of the Act that its conciliation and enforce- 
ment provisions must be supplemented by 
a program of educational publicity. It was 
felt that such a program would have a 
beneficial effect on the attitudes of mind 
that give rise to acts of discrimination, and 
that education would also tend to reduce 
the number of complaints and the problem 
of enforcement. 


In the first year of the operation of the 
Act the Department. sponsored a series of 
radio talks by prominent Canadians on the 
subject of discrimination (L.G., Sept. 1954, 
e165; Oct. 91954) °p. 1427; March 1955, 
p. 285). The response to these broadcasts, 
which were caried over 107 radio stations, 
was so favourable that the talks were pub- 
lished in pamphlet form and were later pub- 
lished together in a booklet entitled 
Do unto Others...; about 30,000 of the 
individual talks and booklets have been 
distributed. 


In the first year of the Act the Depart- 
ment also printed a pamphlet entitled No 
Discrimination in Employment, the purpose 
of which was to explain the main provisions 
of the Act. Again in the first year of the 
Act, the Department printed posters that 
explained briefly the purposes of the Act. 
These posters were given wide distribution. 


The Department has also had a policy of 
broadcasting radio plays on the subject of 
anti-discrimination in employment. Several 
of these radio plays have been broadcast 
every year and the Department will con- 
tinue to present each year at least two radio 
plays of this nature. The Department also 
sponsored a series of radio talks by promi- 
nent Canadians representative of Govern- 
ment, church, employers, trade unions, and 
other groups interested in human rights. 
These talks are to be published shortly in 
booklet form. Tape recordings of all the 
radio plays are available on loan as well as 
the scripts of the plays. 


Each year the Department has placed 
advertisements outlining the provisions of 
the Act in 63 foreign language newspapers 
as well as in several trade union journals. 
The Department has laso published a 
pamphlet entitled Legislation for Fair 
Employment Practices in Action, which 
presented summaries of five sample cases 
processed under the Act. (These summaries 
are reprinted in the boxes on these pages.) 
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CaseiNos2 


This case history involved a person 
born in Denmark but living in Canada. 
He had had nine years’ experience in his 
trade in Denmark and had served five | 
| years’ apprenticeship in Canada. He 

applied to his trade union for a union 
card as a qualified mechanic. Although | 
the local union had been instructed by 
the national officers of the union, because 
of representations made to them by the 
| complainant, to issue the complainant a 
union card or to show valid reason for 
| not doing so, no action was taken by the 
local. The person aggrieved submitted | 
an official complaint to the Department | 
that he had been discriminated against | 
because of his national origin. : 

The complaint was processed by corre- | 
spondence, and the national union | 
officials, when they were notified of the | 
complaint by the Department, immedi- | 
ately commenced a thorough investiga- | 
tion. The officials of the local union took | 
the position that there was a question of | 
the validity of the complainant’s | 
apprenticeship papers and also a ques- | 
| tion of his seniority. The accusation of | 
discrimination was denied. 

In this particular case, discrimination 
was not proved, although there was an 
indication that because the complainant 
was a new Canadian, a permanent union | 
card was denied him. Proved or not | 
| proved, the result was that the com- | 
plainant was issued a union card and 
became a full member of the union 
concerned. 

















About 30, 000 of these pamphlets in English 
and French have been distributed and there 
is still a constant demand for them. 

Another pamphlet entitled Job Justice in 
Canada concerns itself mainly with com- 
panies’ personnel programs from the point 
of view of equal job opportunity regardless 
of race, religion, colour or national origin. 
The text of this pamphlet is reprinted on 
page 1226 of this issue. 

The Department has purchased several 
prints of a film entitled “Commencement” 
which was produced for the President's 
Committee on Government Contracts in the 
United States. The Department also 
sponsors a film produced by the National 
Film Board entitled “Going to a Fire 
This latter film concerns itself with racial 
tension in a farming community in Western 
Canada. A film entitled “High Wall,” 
which is the story of the harmful effects of 
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Case No. 3 


This case started when a woman filed 
a complaint under the Act. She claimed 
that she had applied for employment in 
a certain company and that she was 
discriminated against because of her 
race. 

The case was 
when the company agreed to 


settled satisfactorily 
issue 


instructions to its personnel stating that 
no discrimination would be allowed 
against its present employees on the 


grounds of race, religion, colour or 
national origin. The company also 
agreed to advertise job vacancies in 
newspapers published in Canada in the 
language of the country of origin of the 
complainant. The complainant indicated 
she was no longer interested in taking a 
position with the company. 

This was considered to be a most satis- 
factory settlement because the company 
concerned, which is an important one, 
has made a radical change in its per- 
sonnel policy as a result. 


racial and religious prejudices, is also being 
sponsored. From time to time the Depart- 
ment advertises in newspapers and journals 
the availability of these films. The Depart- 
ment at the present time is studying scrips 
of a film which it hopes to produce in con- 
junction with the National Film Board and 
which will concern itself with discrimination 
in employment in Canada. 

The Minister of Labour has on two 
occasions concened meetings of persons 


interested in fair employment practices 
legislation who are_ representative of 
employers, churches, trade unions, and 


voluntary agencies in the anti-discrimination 
field. As a result of thése meetings a 
permanent consultative committee is being 
established. 

Formal complaints under the Act since 
it went into effect in 1953 have been 
relatively few. The majority of the com- 
plaints allege discrimination in employment 
because of colour; there were several com- 
plaints alleging discrimination because of 
race or national origin and several com- 
plaints alleging that there were discrimina- 
tory questions in applications for employ- 
ment forms. To date 29 formal complaints 
have been made under the Act; all have 
been settled except one still being investi- 
gated. All of the settlements were made at 
the conciliation stage and there has been no 
necessity to establish a special Commission. 
Although the number of cases has not been 
large, the long-term effects of some of them 
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are quite significant. In some areas, where 
discrimination in employment had given 
rise to difficult problems, precedents have 
been established and new employment pat- 
terns have been started. There are still dif- 
ficult areas but in most of them important 
advances have been made to combat dis- 
crimination. 

There are two other federal anti-discrimi- 
nation measures. One of these, a provision 
in the Unemployment Insurance ct, 
provides that it is the duty of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission to ensure that 
there is no discrimination by the National 
Employment Service in referring workers 
to jobs. The prohibition of discrimination 
by Unemployment Insurance Commission 
officers in the referral of workers to employ- 
ment has always been a matter of instruction 
to local officers and this policy was given 
Statutory authority under Section 22 (2) 
(b) of the Unemployment Insurance Act. 

The other measure is an Order in 
Council which requires that a provision be 
inserted in all federal government con- 
struction and supplies contracts, prohibiting 
discrimination in employment by the con- 
tractor. 

The passing of legislation by the federal 
Government and several of the provincial 
Governments has strengthened the Com- 
mission’s efforts to combat discrimination. 
Local National Employment Service officers 
are required to draw to the attention of the 
employer any condition or specification in 
application for employment forms that 
appear discriminatory. Placement officers 
may not take any action on the order or 
application form until the specification in 


Case No. 4 


The complaint which started this case 
was made by a man who claimed that 
the company had refused to hire him as 
a cook because of his race. The com- 
plainant also stated that the application 
form which was being used by the com- 
pany contained a question on nationality 
which was contrary to the provisions of 


the Canada Fair Employment Practices 


Act. After the Department of Labour 
had investigated the case the company 
agreed to employ the complainant in 
another position and said that they 
would employ him as a cook if he still 
wanted that job during the next season. 
The complainant consented to a settle- 
ment of the case on this basis. 





question has been removed or until a deci- 
sion concerning it has been given by com- 
petent authorities. In the case of employ- 
ment covered by provincial legislation, 
cases requiring decision are submitted to 
the proper provincial authority. Cases sub- 
ject to federal legislation are submitted to 
the federal Department of Labour. Where 
employment is not covered by any existing 
legislation, decision is given by the head 
office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission. 


In the last two years, three complaints 
were investigated and in no cases were 
Commission officers found to be at fault. 
This is particularly significant inasmuch as 
the Commission offices made almost three 
million referrals to employment in_ this 
period. 


The Staff Training Division of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission has a 
training program in the anti-discrimination 
field. The training program, which is 
applicable to all National Employment 
Service officers and staff, includes a study 
of the discrimination clause in the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act and a study of the 
UIC manual. Part of the program includes 
a study of limitations and specifications in 
employment application forms and what 
constitutes a bona fide occupational qualifi- 
cation. The program also includes a study 
of Order in Council P.C. 4138, which 
probits discrimination in the hiring and 
employment of labour for Government con- 
tracts. The Canada Fair Employment 
Practices Act is also studied and is discussed 
paragraph by paragraph on a question and 
answer basis. A study of provincial legisla- 
tion concerning discrimination, as it applies 
to a particular region, is part of the pro- 
gram. The federal Department of Labour’s 
Memorandum for the Guidance of Em- 
ployers on the status of certain employment 
inquiries under the Canada Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act is a subject of study by 
the officers and staff of the National 
Employment Service and there are also 
round-table discussions concerning anti- 
discrimination in general. 


In the City of Montreal there is estab- 
lished machinery for the National Employ- 
ment Service officers to meet with employers 
and trade union groups, when, among other 
things, the question of discrimination is 
discussed. 


Case No. 5 


This case began when a Negro, already 
employed by his company, claimed that | 
he was denied a promotion to a higher | 
position because of his colour. The 
Department of Labour investigated and 
| the case was settled when the company 
| agreed in writing that the complainant 
| would receive the next promotion to the 

same class of position as the one 
original complaint. 


involved in the 
| Later on, the complainant was promoted, 

thus becoming the first Negro to be |} 

employed by the company in that posi- 


| tion. The settlement of this case was 

| considered a most important one because | 
it is believed to have broken down an 

1 employment barrier about which the | 
Negroes of Canada were much con- 
cerned. 





Since the inception of the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act and other federal 
anti-discrimination legislation, the Minister 
of Labour has been given every co-operation 
by the various employers, trade union and 
voluntary agencies interested in the pro- 
hibition of discrimination. 

In the last ten years, six provinces, 
Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, British 
Columbia, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick) have enacted laws outlawing discrimi- 
nation in employment. Two _ provinces 
(Ontario and Saskatchewan) have laws 
outlawing discrimination in public accom- 
modation and two provinces (Ontario and 
Manitoba) have laws making restrictive real 
estate covenants illegal. 

The question of methods to combat anti- 
discrimination in employment has also been 
dealt with at the international level and 
Canada has played a very significant role 
in the development of an international Con- 
vention and Recommendation on the subject. 
(The text of the ILO Convention concern- 
ing discriminaton in respect of employment 
and occupation may be found at page 874 
of the August Labour Gazette and the text 
of the Recommendation at page 876.) The 
Convention is confined to basic principles 
which command a wide measure of public 
support and legal sanction. The Recom- 
mendation suggests methods of translating 
and implementing these basic principles into 
public policy. 
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Job Justice in Canada 


(Text of a Department of Labour folder for 
distribution to Management) 


Some business organizations have an 
employment policy that is formulated only 
along very general lines by top management 
and which does not deal specifically with 
the subject of discrimination in employ- 
ment. A failure to include a clear-cut and 
positive statement and direction on the sub- 
ject of discrimination in employment on 
account of creed, colour, race or national 
origin may have unfortunate and unfore- 
seen consequences. 
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It may result in a mistaken or lukewarm 
application of the principle of non-discrimi- 
nation into the hiring practices of the com- 
pany by those responsible for the applica- 
tion of the policy. 

It leaves the way open for any personnel 
supervisor who may have prejudices in this 
field of discrimination to translate his 
prejudices either consciously or otherwise 
into his interpretation and application of 
company policy. In these circumstances, 
the higher company officers may be unaware 
that their employment policy, as applied, 
discriminates against Canadians and persons 
born outside of Canada because of their 
creed, colour, race or national origin. Some 
personnel supervisors, if prejudiced them- 
selves, translate their prejudices into com- 
pany policy, and believe that because the 
statement of employment policy does not 
cover discrimination, they have a free hand. 

Whether employment policy deals with 
fair employment or not makes no difference 
to the person on the receiving end of 
discrimination—he is denied employment. 
He, and others of his race, creed or colour, 
soon learn that so far as they are concerned 
the employment door is closed. Discrimi- 
nation brings moral and economic loss, not 
only to them but to the employers refusing 
them employment. 

Apart from a consideration of moral 
principles, a fair employment policy is also 
good business all round. The best man for 
the job means better service or more 
production and their resulting benefits. 
Employment of a person in a minority 
group very frequently means income where 
it is most needed and will be most used— 
meaning more sales. It should not be for- 
gotten also that persons of all races, creeds 
and colours are consumers of the services 
and products of industry and will be inclined 
to buy where fair employment practices 
prevail. 

Management should have a_ positive 
employment policy against employment 
discrimination, one that provides that merit 
should be the governing principle in 
employee selection. Such a policy to be 
successful must be initiated and supported 
by top management. 

Now, the establishment of a policy in 
positive terms stating that merit will be the 
governing factor, regardless of race, 
religion, colour or national origin, has 
caused some employers to worry over the 
reaction which might be expected from 
employees, from trade unions, from 
customers, and from the public generally. 
These fears are usually unfounded. Cus- 
tomers appreciate good service no matter 
what the source, trade unions have been 


leaders in the movement towards equality of 
opportunity in employment, and employees 
rarely refuse to work with members of 
minority groups. As a matter of fact, one 
of the strongest arguments for the merit 
policy in employment is that it establishes 
management as fair-minded in the eyes of 
the employees. It serves as a guarantee 
that promotions and other benefits will flow 
from merit alone. 

Any public reaction against the employ- 
ment of persons belonging to minority 
groups need not be feared when it is 
realized that the noisy and bigoted are 
themselves in the vast minority—nearly 
everyone wants to be fair. Certainly, no 
employer, trade union official or community 
leader should hesitate in choosing between 
trying to please a bigoted minority or a 
fair-minded majority of Canadians. Em- 
ployers who have converted to fair employ- 
ment testify that the policy does work to 
advantage. Where the employment door 
has opened, it has stayed open to the benefit 
of all concerned. 

The federal Government and several of 
the provinces have legislation governing 
fair employment practices. The Canada 
Fair Employment Practices Act, which is 
the federal Act, applies to employers in 
works or undertakings under Federal juris- 
diction and to trade unions representing 
persons employed in those undertakings. 

The Act has been in effect since 1953 and 
prohibits discrimination in employment 
based on race, colour, religion or national 
origin. 


The following questions may help to 
assess your employment policy. To the 
extent that the answers are “No”, the 
employment policy is in need of review. 


Yes No 
1. Have you a clear-cut policy 
of fair employment in hiring 
as well as in promotions?....-_—— 
Do you _ refuse to use 
discriminatory specifications 
in employment advertising 
or job orders with employ- 
MICH tpACEMCIENZ IM. fa ae cee —— 


Has your fair employment 
policy been put into writing? 
4. Is your fair employment 
policy included in your per- 
sonnel orientation manual? 
5. Do you explain your fair 
employment policy to job 
applicants? 
6. Is on-the-job training open 
to all employees regardless 
of race, religion, colour or 
MatiOnal OLISIN rs eee ues ——— 
7. Do you allow persons in 
minority groups to be em- 
ployed in all sections of your 
business rather than restrict- 
ing them to certain jobs or 
SECtIONS 7 wancer biases cake caee ——— 
8. Have you made your fair 
employment policies clear to 
the unions that represent 
VOU Employees? s.th-a-cere —— 


N 


o>) 











Equal Pay Legislation in Canada 


Equal pay laws are of comparatively 
recent date in Canada, as in other countries. 
Their existence, however, is a significant 
indication that the economic as well as the 
political rights of women are being accepted 
by society. At present slightly more than 
67 per cent of the women in the Canadian 
labour force are covered by equal pay laws. 

In the early days of the century, woman’s 
struggle for her identity as an individual 
was concentrated on obtaining political 
rights equal to those of men. The right to 
vote and the right to hold public office— 
these were the objectives of the women’s 
movements and organizations, and the fight 
to achieve these goals left few persons 
unmoved. 

The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, proclaimed in December 1948 goes 
further and recognizes the economic and 
social, as well as the political, rights of all 


“persons”. “Everyone has the right,” it 
affirms in Article 6, “to recognition every- 
where as a person before the law”. In 
Canada, the recognition of women as “per- 
sons” was first made explicit in 1929 when, 
during a controversy regarding the appoint- 
ment of women to the Senate, the Privy 
Council ruled that under the British North 
America Act, women have the status of 
“persons” and are therefore eligible to sit 
in the Senate. 


The value of women’s contribution to the 
labour force was recognized more slowly, 
to a large extent because women’s work 
outside the home has traditionally been con- 
sidered of less worth than men’s. At the 
beginning of the Industrial Revolution 
women were drawn into the labour force in 
large numbers because of economic neces- 
sity and their work was largely unskilled. 
Not only the employers but the women 
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themselves took it for granted that they 
were worth less than men, and accepted 
without serious complaint lower wages than 
those paid to men doing the same work. 
A few sporadic attempts to rectify this 
injustice were made from time to time but 
no serious thought was given to the matter 
until almost the middle of this century. 


Change affer Second World War 


The fundamental change in attitude came 
during the Second World War. As man- 
power shortages became acute women began 
to replace men in jobs that had been con- 
sidered exclusively men’s. In performing 
these jobs, women proved that they could 
work as competently and conscientiously as 
men and it soon became evident that in 
most jobs, the sex of the worker did not 
affect the performance of the work. Never- 
theless, in most instances, women continued 
to be paid lower wages than men doing 
the same jobs. This practice, quite apart 
from the moral and social injustice it en- 
tailed, was soon acknowledged as a threat 
to the economic status of men. For as 
long as women could be hired at lower 
rates than men for the same work, the 
tendency would be for the whole wage 
structure to be depressed, and for employers 
to replace men by women. 

After the war, pressure for the adop- 
tion of equal pay legislation began to 
gather strength. Women’s organizations and 
organized labour drew public attention to 
the economic as well as the moral injustice 
of current practice. A number of women’s 
organizations, notably the National Council 
of Women and the Federation of Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs, pressed 
for the enactment of equal pay legislation. 

In 1950 campaigns for equal pay gained 
renewed impetus with the adoption by the 
International Labour Organization of a 
Convention on Equal Remuneration for 
Work of Equal Value (No. 100). Inter- 
national recognition of the principle had 
also been proclaimed with the adoption of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
which included among economic rights, “the 
right of everyone without any discrimination 
to equal pay for equal work” (Art. 23). 


Equal Pay Laws in Canada 


Ontario was the first province to enact 
equal pay legislation when it passed the 
Female Employees Fair Remuneration Act 
in 1951 (effective January 1, 1952). Saskat- 
chewan and British Columbia followed with 
the enactment of equal pay acts effective 
January 1, 1953 and December 3 1eet953 
respectively. In 1956, the federal govern- 
ment passed the Female Employees Equal 
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Pay Act, effective October 1 of that year, 
and Manitoba also enacted an equal pay 
act, effective July 1, 1956. Equal pay acts 
were adopted by Nova Scotia, effective 
January 1, 1957 and by Alberta, effective 
July ello 5i73 

Although there is some variation in the 
seven acts now in force, the purpose of the 
legislation is the same—to ensure that a 
woman who is doing the same job as a man 
is paid at the same wage rate. 

Coverage is very wide. Except in Alberta, 
where employers of domestic servants and 
of farm labourers are excluded, the provin- 
cial acts cover all employers. In Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan the provincial govern- 
ments are also considered as employers under 
the acts. The federal Act covers only work- 
ers in the employ of the federal Govern- 
ment and those who work in a number of 
specific industries and enterprises whose 
activities are for the most part interprovin- 
cial or nation-wide in scope. The women 
affected are largely in banks, telephone 
operations, telegraphy, broadcasting, air and 
water transport, the railroads or in federal 
Crown Companies. Classified civil servants 
are excluded, since they already fall under 
the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, which sets rates of pay according 
to classifications based on job content, 
irrespective of whether the work is to be 
done by men or by women. 

Both the federal Act and the Alberta Act 
prohibit an employer from paying a female 
employee at a rate of pay less than the 
rate paid to the male employee “for iden- 
tical or substantially identical work”. The 
Ontario, British Columbia and Nova Scotia 
Acts contain a similar prohibition but refer 
to “the same work done in the same estab- 
lishment”; the Saskatchewan Act refers to 
“work of comparable character done in the 
same establishment”, The Manitoba Act 
differs from the others in that it forbids 
discrimination against either sex in the pay- 
ment of wage rates. Under that Act} \an 
employer is forbidden to pay to the em- 
ployees of one sex wages on a scale different 
from that on which wages are paid to em- 
ployees of the other sex in the same estab- 
lishment, “if the work required of, and done 
by, employees of each sex is identical or 
substantially identical’. 

Under all the Acts, the woman discrim- 
inated against must herself register a com- 
plaint in writing with the Minister of Labour 
or an Official designated to receive com- 
plaints. The method of securing compliance 
is also similar in all the legislation and 
involves investigation and conciliation pro- 
cedures. Upon receipt of a complaint, an 
officer (conciliation officer, fair wages officer 
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or inspector) is appointed to investigate the 
complaint and to try to effect a settlement. If 
this is unsuccessful, the matter is referred to 
a referee (federal Act, Manitoba), a Board 
(Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia) 
or a Commission (Ontario, Nova Scotia). 
These persons or bodies have full powers 
to make an enquiry, including the holding 
of hearings, examination of witnesses, etc., 
and to recommend to the Minister of Labour 
the course that ought to be taken. The 
recommendations of the Board, Commis- 
sion or referee, as the case may be, may be 
put into effect by an order of the Minister 
of Labour, except under the federal Act and 
the Alberta Act, where the referee or inves- 
tigating board may take action directly. 
Non-compliance with the orders is con- 
sidered a contravention of the legislation. 

Penalties for non-compliance are in the 
form of fines, which vary slightly from one 
province to another. The maximum fine for 
an individual is $100 and for a corporation 
$500. Under the federal, Manitoba and 
Alberta Acts, the employer may also be 
required to make up back pay. 

Under the federal, Nova Scotia, Mani- 
toba and Alberta Acts, employers are pro- 
hibited from dismissing, or otherwise dis- 
criminating against, employees registering 
a complaint or giving evidence. 


Court action may be brought against an 
employer under the federal Act and in 
Nova Scotia, Manitoba and Alberta, but 
he may not be penalized twice for the same 
offence. 


Implementation 


Complete implementation of the equal 
pay principle cannot, of course, depend 
solely on the enactment of laws. The inter- 
pretation of the laws is also of great 
importance and here many factors enter the 
picture. The traditional attitudes towards 
women’s work are slow in changing and the 
close interdependence between women’s 
social, political and economic roles is just 
beginning to be appreciated. 


Nevertheless, the enactment of equal pay 
legislation in Canada has served a number 
of useful purposes. It has publicly con- 
demned the practice of paying a woman a 
smaller wage than a man doing the same 
work and set a standard that employers are 
required to meet. What is perhaps even more 
important, it has acknowledged women’s 
contribution to the economic life of the 
country. In practical terms it has brought 
about equitable adjustment of women’s 
wages and salaries in a number of situations. 
Moreover, in the long run it may be 
anticipated that such laws wisely adminis- 
tered will make a substantial contribution to 
the raising of women’s wages in general. 


Freedom of Association and Right to 
Organize in Canada* 


In accordance with the constitution of 
the International Labour Organization, the 
Government of Canada submits to the ILO 
periodic reports on the position of national 
law and practice in regard to matters dealt 
with in certain ILO Conventions. 


Convention No. 87, adopted by the 31st 
session of the International Labour Con- 
ference in 1948, is titled, Freedom of Asso- 
ciation and Protection of the Right to 
Organize Convention, 1948. The following 
are extracts from the most recent report on 
this Convention, which was prepared by the 
Department of Labour. 

With regard to the federal field of juris- 
diction, the Government of Canada states 
that the provisions of the Articles of Part I 
and Part II of the Convention, with the 





* Article 23 (4) of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights states: ‘Everyone has the 
right to form and to join trade unions for the 
protection of his interests.” 


exception of Article 1 which relates to rati- 
fication, are implemented by common law 
and by legislation. At common law there is 
no legal restriction on the individual’s right 
to associate with others for any lawful 
object. 

Workers and employers in Canada, with- 
out distinction whatsoever, are entitled, in 
so far as federal legislation and practice are 
concerned, to establish and, subject only to 
the rules of the organization concerned, to 
join organizations of their own choosing 
without previous authorization. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act provides in Section 3: 
(1) that every employee has the right to be 
a member of a trade union and to participate 
in the activities thereof, and (2) every em- 
ployer has the right to be a member of an 
employers’ organization and to participate 
in the activities thereof. 
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Persons who do not come within the 
scope of the definition of am employee in 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act (i.e., managers, superintendents 
or any other person who in the opinion of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board exer- 
cises management functions or is employed 
in a confidential capacity in matters relating 
to labour relations; and members of the 
medical, dental, architectural, engineering 
or legal professions who are qualified to 
practice under the laws of a province and 
are employed in that capacity) are not 
restricted in their freedom to establish and 
to join organizations of their own choosing, 
and, in fact, do exercise that freedom. 

There are no substantive or formal con- 
ditions that must be fulfilled by workers’ 
and employers’ organizations when they are 
being established. The federal Trade Unions 
Act, which makes provision for the volun- 
tary registration of trade unions, sets out 
that certain matters must be covered in the 
rules of trade unions registered under the 
Act. These matters include provisions relat- 
ing to the investment funds; an annual or 
periodic audit of accounts, the appointment 
and removal of a general committee of 
management, and of a trustee or trustees, 
and a treasurer; and other provisions for 
the protection of union members from the 
misuse of funds or other harm. As indicated 
above, registration under this Act. is per- 
missive, and its provisions do not infringe 
upon those of the Convention. 

Workers’ and employers’ organizations 
are entitled to draw up their constitutions 
and rules, to elect their representatives in 
full freedom, to organize their administra- 
tion and activities, and to formulate their 
programs free from any restrictions. The 
public authorities do not interfere with this 
right or impede the lawful exercise thereof. 

Employers’ and workers’ organizations 
are not liable to dissolution or suspension 
by administrative authority in so far as 
legislation and practice are concerned in 
the federal field of jurisdiction. 

Workers’ and employers’ organizations 
have the right to establish federations and 
confederations and to join international 
workers’ and employers’ organizations. With 
regard to workers’ organizations, this right 
is generally enjoyed by virtue of the exist- 
ing system of international trade unions 
which are a feature of industrial organiza- 
tion in Canada. There are also numerous 
instances of Canadian workers’ and em- 
ployers’ organizations’ belonging to inter- 
national federations and _ confederations. 
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With such practical effect being given by 
the organizations themselves to the pro- 
visions of the Convention (in this regard), 
no special legislative measures are con- 
sidered necessary. 


Federations and confederations of work- 
ers’ and employers’ organizations are en- 
titled, in so far as federal law and practice 
are concerned, to the same rights as the 
trade unions and employers’ associations of 
which they are composed with regard to 
their establishment, their operations and 
their dissolution. The provisions of (the 
Convention) in regard thereto are complied 
with fully. 


The acquisition of legal personality is 
wholly optional for workers’ and employers’ 
organizations, and such acquisition, where 
sought, is not made subject to conditions 
that restrict the rights described in...... the 
Convention. 


There are statutory provisions to ensure 
public order and safety but these do not 
impair the guarantees provided for in the 
Convention. In the Criminal Code an 
unlawful assembly is defined as an assembly 
of three or more persons who, with intent 
to carry out any common purpose, assemble 
in such a manner or so conduct themselves 
when they are assembled as to cause persons 
in the neighbourhood of the assembly to 
fear, on reasonable grounds, that they (a) 
will disturb) the peace tumultuously, or 
(b) will by that assembly needlessly and 
without reasonable cause provoke other 
persons to disturb the peace tumultuously. 
The said Code also defines a riot as an 
unlawful assembly that has begun to disturb 
the peace tumultuously. Being a member of 
an unlawful assembly and taking part in 
a riot are punishable offences...... 


Federal civil servants have freedom to 
organize, but do not have compulsory col- 
lective bargaining rights as provided by the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 


All necessary and appropriate measures 
are considered to have been taken to ensure 
that workers and employers may freely 
exercise the right to organize. Employers 
are prohibited from interfering or participat- 
ing in the formation or administration of 
trade unions, from contributing to their 
support, and from discrimination in regard 
to employment against any person on 
account of union membership and activities. 
Employers and all other persons are pro- 
hibited from using coercion or intimidation 
to compel any person to become or refrain 
from becoming or to cause to be a member 
of a trade union (although collective agree- 
ments providing for the closed or union 


shop or preferential hiring are valid). Pro- 
tective provisions have been inserted in the 
Criminal Code to ensure that trade unions 
are not conspiracies in restraint of trade, 
and that no person shall be convicted of 
the offence of conspiracy by reason only 
that he refuses to work with a workman or 
for an employer, or does any act for the 
purpose of a trade combination unless such 
act is an offence expressly punishable by 
law. In the latter connection, a trade com- 
bination is defined as any combination be- 
tween masters or workmen or other persons 
for the purpose of regulating or altering 
the relations between masters and workmen, 
or the conduct of a master or workman in 
or in respect of his business, employment 
or contract of employment or service. 


There is also a “saving clause” in the 
Criminal Code protecting “combinations of 
workmen or employees” acting for their 
own reasonable protection as workmen or 
employees from being charged with con- 
spiracy to limit commercial facilities, to 
restrain commerce, to lessen production and 
to prevent or lessen competition. 


Similar “saving clauses” have been in- 
serted in the Criminal Code to protect 
trade unions in respect of criminal breach 
of contract (such as preventing the running 
of trains and depriving cities of light, power, 
gas or water), and committing mischief 
(such as obstruction or interference with the 
lawful use and operation of property). 

It is lawful in all the provinces of Canada 
for workers and employers to establish and 
to join organizations of their own choosing 
without previous authorization. 


In four of the ten provinces, namely, 
Manitoba, New Brunswick, Newfoundland 
and Nova Scotia, the labour relations legis- 
lation contains a clause identical with the 
one in the federal statute which states that 
every employee has the right to be a mem- 
ber of a trade union and to participate 
in the activities thereof. Three other prov- 
inces, British Columbia, Ontario and Que- 
bec, have similar clauses, differing only in 
that they refer to participation in the lawful 
activities of trade unions. The Alberta 
statute states that it shall be lawful for 
employees to bargain collectively and to 
conduct such bargaining through a bargain- 
ing agent; elsewhere in the Alberta statute 
bargaining agent is defined as meaning a 
trade union. In Saskatchewan, The Trade 
Union Act states that employees shall have 
the right to organize in and to form, join 
or assist trade unions and to bargain collec- 
tively through representatives of their own 
choosing. The Trade Union Act of Prince 
Edward Island states that it shall be lawful 
for employees to form themselves into a 


trade union, and to join the same when 
formed, a trade union being defined as “any 
lawful association, union or organization 
of employees...... which is formed for the 
purpose of advancing in a lawful manner 
the interest of such employees in respect of 
their employment”. 

All the provinces except Alberta, Prince 
Edward Island and Saskatchewan provide 
in their legislation that every employer has 
the right to be a member of an employers’ 
organization and to participate in the activi- 
ties thereof. The Trade Union Act of Prince 
Edward Island does not mention employers’ 
organizations. The Alberta Act defines an 
employers’ organization as meaning an 
organization of employers formed for the 
purpose of regulating relations between 
employers and employees, but does not refer 
specifically to employers’ freedom of asso- 
ciation. The Trade Union Act of Saskat- 
chewan presupposes the existence of em- 
ployers’ organizations by defining an em- 
ployer’s agent as including any person or 
association acting on behalf of an employer. 


The coverage of the various provincial 
labour relations laws does not include mana- 
gerial personnel or persons employed in a 
confidential capacity in matters relating to 
labour relations (the wording varies in cer- 
tain provincial statutes; for example, the 
Saskatchewan Act excludes persons “regu- 
larly acting on behalf of management in 
a confidential capacity”). Such exclusion 
does not restrict the freedom of the persons 
involved to join organizations of their own 
choosing. 

Professional persons are also excluded 
from the coverage of the labour relations 
laws of the various provinces except in 
Saskatchewan and Prince Edward Island. 
The laws of seven provinces make the same 
exclusions as the federal statute, namely, 
members of the medical, dental, architec- 
tural, engineering or legal professions quali- 
fied to practice under the laws of a province 
and employed in that capacity. In Quebec, 
the Labour Relations Act excludes any 
person covered by the Bar Act, Notarial 
Code, Medical Act, Study of Anatomy Act, 
Homeopathists’ Act, Pharmacy Act, Dental 
Act, Veterinary Surgeons’ Act, Civil Engi- 
neers’ Act, Land Surveyors’ Act, Architects’ 
Act, Forest Engineers’ Act, Optometrists’ 
and Opticians’ Act, and Dispensing Opti- 
cians’ Act. In addition five provinces exclude 
domestic servants and farm labourers, and 
three provinces also exclude persons engaged 
in horticulture, hunting or trapping. With 
regard to all such excluded persons, the 
denial of the privilege of compulsory col- 
lective bargaining and the other rights estab- 
lished by the provincial labour relations acts 
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does not carry with it a denial of the right 
to join organizations of their own choosing. 
An example of this is that not a few 
persons of high managerial capacity retain 
union cards and maintain themselves nomin- 
ally in good standing with trade unions long 
after they have attained a status that ex- 
cludes them from the coverage of the labour 
relations legislation. 


Association on the part of the classes of 
persons excluded from the various labour 
relations statutes is not infrequent in groups 
such as personnel managers’ organizations, 
but is rather rare in the ordinary trade or 
industrial sense. However it might be noted, 
to cite one example, that organizations of 
professional engineers have been formed in 
Canada for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining. Public service employees, while not 
denied freedom of association, are not 
covered by the provisions of the labour 
relations legislation of any of the provinces 
except Quebec and Saskatchewan.* Civil 
servants and municipal employees, with 
certain exceptions such as police, do gener- 
ally enjoy the right to establish and to join 
organizations of their own choosing without 
previous authorization, except in the prov- 
ince of Quebec. In practice, employees of 
provincial governments and of boards, com- 
missions and crown agencies do exercise 
the right to establish and to join organiza- 
tions of their own choosing. Although such 
organizations are not, except in Saskat- 
chewan, recognized formally by the signing 
of collective agreements, the organizations 
do further and defend the interests of the 
workers. Moreover, a considerable number 
of such workers belong to craft unions with 
national or international affiliations. 


In the province of Quebec, employees of 
“public services” are expressly stated to come 
within the application of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, subject to certain modifications. 
Public services are defined as “municipal 
and school corporations; public charitable 
institutions within the meaning of the Que- 
bec Public Charities Act (Chap. 187); 
insane asylums; the following businesses: 
the transmission of messages by telephone 
or telegraph, transportation, railways, tram- 
ways or navigation, the production, trans- 
mission, distribution or sale of gas, water 
or electricity—excepting railways under the 
jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada; 
and the services of the Government of the 
province, but only as regards the function- 
aries and workmen contemplated by the 





* The Interpretation Acts of Ontario, Prince 
Edward Island, Alberta and British Columbia 
contain provisions which have the effect of 
excluding public service employees from the 
application of labour relations legislation. 
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Civil Service Act (Chap. 11) and Subject to 
the provisions of the said Act.” The modifi- 
cation of the Labour Relations Act having 
relevance to the provisions of Convention 
No. 87, as affecting public service employees, 
is that no person who is a constable em- 
ployed by a municipal corporation of the 
province, or a member of the Quebec 
Provincial Police Force or of the Quebec 
Liquor Police, or other functionaries within 
the meaning of the Civil Service Act (Chap. 
11), shall remain or become a member of 
an association which does not consist solely 
of persons in the same category or which 
is affiliated with another association or 
organization. This curtailment of the right 
of workers to join organizations of their 
own choosing is reinforced and_ supple- 
mented in an “Act respecting Public Order”, 
1950, c. 37, which states in Section 2: 

An association which admits to its ranks 
members of a municipal police force, or persons 
who are at the same time members of such 
police force and of a municipal department of 
firemen and which is not exclusively composed 
of employees of the same category and in the 
service of the same municipal corporation, or 
which is affiliated with another association, 
shall not be qualified to negotiate a collective 
agreement, nor to be a party thereto, nor to 
be recognized by the Labour Relations Board 


of the Province of Quebec as representing a 
group of employees. 


A fairly consistent pattern seems to be in 
process of developing in Canada in relation 
to municipal employees and, in particular, 
police and firemen; but at the moment, 
there is a lack of uniformity in the applica- 
tion of the labour relations legislation of the 
various provinces to such employees and to 
school teachers. There is, of course, no 
problem concerning police in connection 
with Convention No. 87, in view of the 
provisions in Article 9 that the extent to 
which the guarantees of the Convention are 
applied to the armed forces and police shall 
be determined by national laws or regula- 
tions. However, the law and practice respect- 
ing police are summarized here as a matter 
of information, along with the law and 
practice respecting other municipal em- 
ployees. 


As indicated above, in the province of 
Quebec, municipal employees generally, in- 
cluding policemen, firemen and_ school 
teachers, come under the Labour Relations 
Act as modified by the Public Services 
Employees Disputes Act, R.S.Q. 1941, c. 
169. 

In Ontario, the Labour Relations Act 
specifically excludes from its application 
members of police forces, full-time fire- 
fighters, and teachers as defined in the 
Teaching Profession Act, R.S.O., 1950, c. 
194. Any Ontario municipality may declare 


that the Labour Relations Act shall not 
apply to it in its relations with its employees 
or any of them. The Police Act of Ontario 
states that a member of a police force shall 
not remain or become a member of any 
trade union or of any organization that is 
affiliated directly or indirectly with a trade 
union (R.S.O., 1950, c. 279, s. 526). The 
same Act provides for collective bargaining 
and compulsory arbitration between police 
associations and the boards or councils of 
municipalities. The Fire Departments Act 
of Ontario also contains a procedure for 
collective bargaining and for final and bind- 
ing arbitration, but does not prohibit mem- 
bership in trade unions. It provides that 
where not less than 50 per cent of the 
full-time fire fighters belong to a trade 
union, any request for bargaining concern- 
ing remuneration, pensions or working con- 
ditions shall be made by the union (and 
otherwise, by a bargaining committee of 
employees upon the written request of a 
majority ). 

The Teaching Profession Act, 1944 of the 
province of Ontario applies to persons who 
are legally qualified to teach in certain 
schools and are under contract to teach in 
such schools. The Act declares that every 
teacher shall belong to the Ontario Teachers’ 
Federation, among the objects of which is 
to promote and advance the interests of 
teachers and to secure conditions which 
will make possible the best professional 
service. Conceivably a teacher of, say, 
manual training might be a member of a 
carpenters’ union by his own choice, but 
for purposes of representation in respect 
of his professional employment, he could 
be represented only by the Ontario Teachers’ 
Federation. 

In Alberta municipal employees come 
within the scope of the labour relations 
legislation, and the same situation exists as 
in Ontario with regard to the exclusion of 
police and full-time fire fighters, who are 
given the right of collective bargaining and 
compulsory arbitration by virtue of special 
Acts. Alberta policemen are forbidden to 
be members of trade unions, as in Ontario. 
However, Alberta teachers are covered by 
the labour relations code. 

In New Brunswick the Labour Relations 
Act provides in Section 1(4) that the 
council of any municipality may by resolu- 
tion declare the municipal corporation or 
any Board or Commission appointed by 
the Council to be an employer within the 
meaning of the Act with respect to any 
group of its employees designated in the 
resolution. Pursuant to this clause, the 
City of Fredericton, N.B., on January 13, 
1953, passed a_ resolution declaring the 


municipal corporation to be an employer 
within the meaning of the Act in respect 
of one group of its employees, viz., the 
permanent policemen. Subsequently, the 
New Brunswick Labour Relations Board 
certified the Fredericton Policemen’s Federal 
Protective Association, Local 502 (an affi- 
liate of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada) as bargaining agent for members 
of the Fredericton police force. On June 23, 
1955, the Supreme Court of New Brunswick 
quashed the order of certification and a 
further order of the Board requiring the 
City of Fredericton to bargain with the 
union. In its judgment the Court held that 
police officers were public servants charged 
with the administration of the law, and not 
employees of those who select them and 
even pay them (L.G., 1956, p. 86). As a 
result of this court decision, the New 
Brunswick Legislature adopted, and Royal 
Assent was given on March 7, 1956, to an 
amendment to Section 1 (4) of the Labour 
Relations Act providing that if the municipal 
council or Board or Commission is em- 
powered to prescribe conditions of employ- 
ment for police oircers, the police officers 
will be deemed to be employees within the 
meaning of the Act. As regards firemen, the 
New Brunswick Labour Relations Board has 
held them to be employees within the mean- 
ing of the Act. No statutory provision 
relates expressly to school teachers, and no 
precedents or practice have developed in 
regard to them so far as is known. They 
would be covered if a municipality by reso- 
lution declared the school board to be an 
employer under the Act. 

The Nova Scotia Labour Relations Board 
denied an application for certification made 
in 1950 by the Canadian Association of 
Policemen (Dartmouth Branch) for the 
reason that policemen were not employees 
within the meaning of the Trade Union Act. 
The Board’s decision was upheld on July 
13, 1951, by the Supreme Court of Nova 
Scotia in a judgment which dismissed an 
application to have the Court quash the 
Board’s rejection of certification (L.G., 
1951, p. 1697). The Nova Scotia Act does 
not refer specifically to fire fighters but 
they are deemed to be included along with 
other municipal employees. The Nova 
Scotia Teachers’ Union Act was amended 
in 1953 to provide that where a majority of 
the teachers employed by a school board 
are members of the Union, i.ec., The Nova 
Scotia Teachers’ Union, the Union may 
negotiate with the school board on behalf 
of all teachers employed by that board in 
respect of salaries and conditions of em- 


ployment. 
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The labour relations law of Prince Edward 
Island does not make reference to the inclu- 
sion of municipal employees, policemen, fire 
fighters or teachers. However, the provin- 
cial Supreme Court in November 1955 held 
that the Trade Union Act does not and 
cannot apply to the electric light and power 
department employees of the Town of 
Summerside. 


In Newfoundland, municipal employees 
come within the scope of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act. Policemen, fire fighters and 
teachers are not expressly mentioned. They 
appear to be covered. 


In British Columbia, municipal employees, 
including teachers, come within the scope of 
the labour relations law. Policemen and fire 
fighters also come within the scope of the 
Labour Relations Act (formerly the Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act) but 
its application to them is modified by the 
following amendment to the Municipal Act 
(1949, c. 41; s. 528B): 

528B. Where a Conciliation Board has been 
appointed under the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act to deal with a dispute between 
a municipality or Board of Police Commis- 
sioners and the firemen or policemen employed 
by the municipality or Board of Police Com- 
missioners, a recommendation of the Concilia- 
tion Board shall be binding in every respect 
upon the municipality or Board of Police Com- 
missioners and upon the firemen or policemen 
employed by the municipality or Board of 
Police Commissioners. 


The applicability of the Industrial Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration Act to police and 
the effect of Section 528B of the Municipal 
Act of British Columbia were tested in the 
courts). The Supreme Court of British 
Columbia. upheld the binding effect of 
Section 528B of the Municipal Act. The 
Court’s view was that the section of the 
Municipal Act used the word “employed” 
and, whether or not it was an accurate 
description of the relationship, it was the 
intention of the Legislature to deal with the 
relationship that existed and to employ 
certain machinery provided by the I.C.A. 
Act. This decision was appealed to the 
Court of Appeal of British Columbia and 
the appeal was dismissed... 


No trade union comprising or represent- 
ing the members of a municipal police force 
may be certified by the Manitoba Labour 
Board if the union is, or is a branch or local 
of, or is affiliated with, any provincial, 
national, or international trade union or 
association of trade unions. Other municipal 
employees, including fire fighters, come 
within the scope of the Act without qualifi- 
cation. A 1956 amendment removed school 
teachers from the coverage of the Labour 
Relations Act. 
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Municipal employees come within the 
scope of the Saskatchewan law concerning 
labour relations. The City Act (R.S.S. 1953, 
c. 137), supplements this with the following 
provisions in Section 51: 


For the purposes of every act or regulation 
concerning wages, hours and conditions of 
work, trade unions, labour relations or any 
matters governing employment, and subject to 
the provisions thereof, every Officer, servant 
and employee of the city, including every 
member of the police force, shall be deemed 
to be an employee, and the city and any board, 
commission and agency appointed by the coun- 
cil or established by or under this Act and 
responsible for the payment of wages to any 
officer, servant or employee or to any member 
of the police force shall be deemed to be an 
employer. 


The City Act provides further that coun- 
cils may agree to refer any matter governing 
employment to a board of arbitration whose 
decision may be final and binding; and dis- 
putes affecting policemen and fire fighters 
must be submitted to binding arbitration by 
virtue of provisions in the City Act and the 
Fire Departments Platoon Act. The Saskat- 
chewan Teachers’ Salary Negotiation Act 
provides that a group of teachers shall have 
the right to organize and to bargain collec- 
tively on their own behalf or through a 
committee selected for the purpose by the 
majority of the group. 

A limitation on the right of workers to 
join organizations of their own choosing 
exists in the Ontario Labour Relations Act 
in a provision stipulating that the Labour 
Relations Board shall not include in a 
bargaining unit with other employees any 
person employed as a guard to protect the 
property of his employer, and no trade 
union shall be certified as bargaining agent 
for a bargaining unit of such guards if it 
admits to membership or is chartered by, or 
is affiliated, directly or indirectly, with an 
organization that admits to membership 
persons other than such guards. 

A provision of the Professional Syndicates 
Act oly Quebec (RiS:O.291941. ec, 2162 ea5 
amended, s. 4) states that married women 
may be members of a professional syndicate 
(i.e., a trade union incorporated under the 
provisions of the said Act) “except when 
the husbands object”. This limitation does 
not apply to unions that do not seek incor- 
poration under the Professional Syndicates 
Act. . 

At its 1953-54 session the Quebec Legisla- 
ture amended the section of its Labour Rela- 
tions Act relating to the filing of petitions 
for certification by adding the following 
paragraph: 

As from the 3rd of February 1944, on which 
date the Act to constitute a Labour Relations 


Board was assented to, an association which 
tolerates, among its organizers or officers, one 


or more persons adhering to a communist party 
or movement cannot, for the purposes of this 
Act, be regarded as bona fide association and 
its recognition, as contemplated by this section, 
as the representative of a group of employees 
or of employers, shall be refused or revoked, 
as the case may be. 


Subject to the limitations enumerated 
above, most of which are of a minor nature, 
workers and employers in Canada are 
entitled under provincial law and practice 
to join organizations of their own choosing. 


Generally, workers’ and employers’ or- 
ganizations are, insofar as provincial legis- 
lation is concerned, entitled to draw up their 
constitutions and rules, to elect their repre- 
sentatives in full freedom, to organize their 
administration and activities, and to for- 
mulate their programs. However, certain 
substantive or formal conditions must be 
fulfilled by workers’ organizations in certain 
provincial jurisdictions. 


The Quebec Professional Syndicates Act 
provides for the incorporation of a trade 
union provided that 20 persons or more, 
“Canadian citizens’, engaged in the same 
professions, the same employment or any 
similar trades, or doing correlated work...... 
make a petition to the Provincial Secretary 
and provided that only Canadian citizens 
may be members of the administrative coun- 
cil of the syndicate (union) or form part of 
its personnel...... 


The Trade Union Act of Prince Ed- 
ward Island states in Section 27 that the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council may make 
regulations prescribing the manner in which 
a trade union may be formed; but no such 
regulations are known to have been made. 

The Trade Union Act of the province of 
Newfoundland prescribes that the rules of 
every trade union are binding upon its 
members, and that they ‘shall state or con- 
tain certain enumerated types of provisions, 
such as a provision for the appointment and 
removal of a treasurer and other officers, 
and prescribing also that a change of name 
or amalgamation may be made only in a 
certain manner. 

The Nova Scotia Teachers’ Union Act 
(1951, c. 100) prescribes in precise detail 
the objects, powers, and other constitutional 
details of the Teachers’ Union, with minor 
omissions such as the amount of fees pay- 
able. As indicated earlier in this report, 
by an amendment to the Act made in 1953 
(c. 97), the said Teachers’ Union was 
endowed with the right to represent teachers 
for the purpose of collective bargaining 
where the majority of the teachers “employed 
by a school board are members of the 
Union. 


Teachers are required as a condition of 
their employment to be members of the 
appropriate teachers’ federation or society 
by the Teaching Profession Acts (the name 
varies) of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
Ontario, and British Columbia, as well as 
Nova Scotia. These statutes usually prescribe 
the framework of a constitution, giving the 
teachers’ associations powers to set up a 
code of ethics for the profession and to 
make their own special rules and by-laws. 

Employers’ and workers’ organizations in 
Canada are not under provincial laws and 
practice liable to dissolution or suspension 
by administrative authority, except for two 
minor legal provisions in the province of 
Quebec relating to “dominated” organiza- 
tions which have, in effect, ceased to func- 
tion or have lost their original character. 

Section 50 of the Quebec Labour Rela- 
tions Act provides that if it be proved to 
the Labour Relations Board that an associa- 
tion has participated in an offence against 
Section 20 (which relates to employers or 
their agents seeking to dominate or hinder 
the formation or activities of an association 
of employees, or vice versa) the Board may, 
without prejudice to any other penalty, 
decree the dissolution of such an association 
after giving it an opportunity to be heard 
and to produce any evidence tending to 
exculpate it. 


The Professional Syndicates Act of the 
province of Quebec provides that the cor- 
porate existence of any syndicate, union, 
federation or confederation shall terminate 
whenever the Provincial Secretary so enacts 
after having ascertained that they have 
ceased to exercise their corporate powers; 
or that the number of their members who 
are Canadian citizens and in good standing 
is reduced to fewer than 20, in the case of 
a syndicate, and to fewer than three in the 
case of a union, federation or confederation; 
or in the case of a syndicate when more 
than one third of its members are not 
Canadian citizens...... 

In the limited field of jurisdiction where 
the Parliament of Canada is the competent 
authority with regard to the provisions of 
Convention No. 87, it is considered that 
adequate effect is given to all the provisions 
of the Convention. In the field of jurisdic- 
tion where the provincial legislatures are the 
competent authorities, it is considered that 
there is very substantial compliance with the 
provisions of the Convention, but that cer- 
tain guarantees set out in the Convention 
are subject to limitations which fall short 
of giving full effect to the said provisions. 
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The Evolution and Application in Canada of 
Rights Relating to Motherhood and Childhood! 


I—Entitlement to Special Care and Assistance 


Recognition that motherhood and child- 
hood are entitled to special care and assist- 
ance is of long standing in Canada. Over 
the years much legislation* has been passed 
and many programs have been established 
with the common aim of providing to 
mothers and children the special protection, 
care and assistance they require. 

At no time in Canadian history have 
women and children as a whole occupied a 
seriously disadvantaged position. The Cana- 
dian population has been drawn largely 
from countries in Western Europe which for 
several generations have led in the improv- 
ing of social provisions for these two 
groups. Persons emigrating to Canada have 
tended, moreover, to create new social 
patterns suited to the conditions of their 
adopted country. 


The social patterns that emerged during 
Canada’s formative years were strongly 
influenced by pioneer conditions and by the 
existence of an expanding frontier. The 
circumstances of pioneer life tended to 
promote the raising of large families in 
which children were regarded as assets. 
The wife and mother in performing the 
manifold duties that fell to her in respect 
to the home, the farm economy and the 
raising of children achieved a role of great 
importance that implied an equal or near 
equal status to that of the husband. 


The emphasis on self-reliance and indivi- 
dualism which was also characteristic of the 
frontier society has continued to be a 
pervasive influence in Canadian life. While 
the area of public responsibility and of 
other kinds of collective endeavour have 
progressively expanded, providing numerous 
types of support and assistance to the 
individual and the family, the concepts of 
personal and family responsibility are still 
highly honoured both in precept and prac- 
tice. Thus the primary responsibility for 





*A statement relating to article 25, para- 
graph 2 of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights: “Motherhood and childhood are en- 
titled to special care and assistance. All 
children whether born in or out of wedlock 
shall enjoy the same social protection.” 


? Towards the end of the 1958 Session of 
Parliament the Prime Minister introduced Bill 
C-60, entitled An Act for the Recognition and 
Protection of Human Rights and Fundamental 
Freedoms, legislation which would, of course, 
affect not only mothers and children but all 
Canadians. 
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providing care and assistance to the Cana- 
dian mother and child is to be found cen- 
tered in the family, which under normal 
circumstances is regarded as capable of 
safeguarding and preserving the essential 
interests of motherhood and childhood. 


However, even in the early stages of 
Canadian development, when the farm fam- 
ily and the close-knit rural community 
offered a large measure of security to its 
members, there were many unmet needs, 
especially among arriving immigrants and 
the survivors of the periodic epidemics 
which frequently left widows and orphans 
without protection or means of support. 
Where the need in such situations was acute, 
voluntary organizations were formed and 
programs of assistance established, usually 
based on an_ institution providing shelter 
and custodial care. 


While the nineteenth century’s answer to 
the needs of motherhood and more par- 
ticularly of children was mainly expressed 
by the establishment of institutions, the 
limitations of this approach became recog- 
nized and the last quarter of the century 
saw the beginning of other and ultimately 
more fruitful solutions. What was begun 
in the nineteenth century was carried for- 
ward at an accelerated pace in the twen- 
tieth, when the combined effect of a grow- 
ing population, especially in the cities, par- 
ticipation in two world wars, and the 
experience of a prolonged depression served 
to focus attention upon the needs of mothers 
and children and to bring into being a 
broad array of special protective measures 
and services in the fields of welfare, educa- 
tion, corrections and health. 

Although many of the measures that have 
been of great benefit to mothers and 
children were specifically aimed at meeting 
their special needs, others have been of 
more general application or have combined 
provisions for mothers and children with 
provisions for other groups. As Canada 
extends its social provisions, the emphasis 
is, in fact, increasingly upon programs of 
broad coverage. In these, mothers and 
children benefit in like measure with other 
components of the total population, though 
there is differential treatment in some 
instances where this is feasible and appro- 
priate. 


Organization of Social Welfare Services 


The organization of social welfare serv- 
ices is, by the terms of the British North 
America Act, and by tradition, largely cen- 
tered in the provinces. The federal Govern- 
ment, however, administers certain broad 
social security measures, some independently 
and others in partnership with the provin- 
ces. It also has certain powers in the field 
of corrections as well as responsibilities for 
veterans’ programs and programs for Indians 
and Eskimos. Provincial legislation governs 
welfare services generally within the provin- 
ces and includes, among others, public 
assistance and the complex field of child 
protection. The provinces have delegated 
considerable responsibility to local govern- 
ments, and, in the field of child welfare, 
to private or quasi-private social agencies. 


Welfare Services for Children 


An aspect of changing conditions in 
Canada that came forceably to public atten- 
tion in the 1880’s was the increasing num- 
bers of children in the larger centres who 
were found to be growing up without proper 
care or supervision. To meet the problem 
the children’s aid society movement came 
into being, becoming, as it remains today, 
a major factor in child welfare in Canada. 
Children’s aid societies, which developed 
first in Ontario and later in most of the 
other provinces, express the interest of 
private citizens who form their member- 
ship, make up the majority of their boards 
of directors and contribute financially to 
their programs. In carrying out provincial 
legislation under provincial supervision and 
with financial aid from the municipalities 
and the provinces, the societies also express 
public responsibility for child welfare. 


By the 1920’s the societies moved beyond 
their initial concern for child protection 
to the areas of adoption and work with 
unmarried parents. They thus pioneered in 
the establishment of the comprehensive 
child welfare programs which are now in 
being across Canada. Many such programs 
continue to be administered by children’s 
aid societies, but wholly public programs 
predominate in Western Canada, Newfound- 
land and Prince Edward Island. Quebec 
has a distinctive pattern in which child 
welfare agencies and institutions operate 
largely under religious auspices with sub- 
stantial financial assistance from the pro- 
vincial government. 

Within programs organized in these 
various ways service is given to many 
thousands of children annually. Every 
effort is made to strengthen the capacity 


of the children’s own families to give 
children acceptable care. Where this is not 
possible and where wardship is transferred 
either temporarily or permanently by the 
court from the parents to a child welfare 
agency, substitute care is provided by the 
agency. Where the agencies’ wardship is 
temporary the children are normally placed 
in foster homes where they are supervised 
by the agency. Institutional placements are 
also used but the limitations of long-term 
custodial care for children are generally 
recognized and the trend away from such 
placements continues. There is, on the 
other hand, an increased use of institutions 
able to provide specialized programs for 
children presenting problems such as severe 
emotional disturbances which cannot be suc- 
cessfully dealt with in normal foster homes. 
Where children are removed permanently 
from their parents, agencies attempt to find 
adoption homes where the child will once 
again have a family of his own and enjoy 
a measure of security and sense of belonging 
not normally provided by other forms of 
substitute care. Where children are born 
out of wedlock adoption is the normal plan 
made for them. More than 10,000 adoptions 
are completed annually in Canada. 


Child welfare agencies in Canada, both 
public and private, though handicapped in 
varying degrees by the lack of qualified 
social work staff and by limited financial 
resources, have developed and are con- 
tinuing to develop programs which are 
making a highly important contribution to 
the provision of the “special care and 
assistance” to which children are entitled. 


Educational Provisions for Children 


The right of children to an education 
that will fit them for economic, cultural 
and political participation in contemporary 
society has long been recognized in Cana- 
dian life. The provision of elementary edu- 
cation to the great majority of children 
was achieved well before Confederation in 
1867. In the decades that followed, educa- 
tion became free and compulsory, with the 
effective enforcement of attendance begin- 
ning in the 1890's. By the turn of the 
century illiteracy had dropped in some pro- 
vinces to less than 10 per cent of the adult 
population and progressive reductions of this 
figure have been characteristic of succeeding 
decades. Secondary education, which was 
widely available before the beginning of 
the century, has also become increasingly 
accepted as a necessary preparation for 
modern living. Technical and commercial 
courses have been added to the original 
academic sequence required for university 
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entrance. More than 95 per cent of Cana- 
dian children attend primary and secondary 
schools in which all costs are borne by 
public funds. 


The rapid increase in the number of 
children of school age in the country in 
the postwar period has involved heavy 
requirements for additional teachers, class- 
rooms and other facilities. The strong em- 
phasis placed on education in Canada as an 
inherent right of the child and as an essen- 
tial in the national interest, however, has 
resulted in an encouraging degree of pro- 
gress in solving the problem of shortages. 


The right to higher education of children 
with the necessary capacity is gaining in- 
creasing recognition. A broad program of 
university expansion is proceeding, which in- 
volves extensive public and private financing 
both for new facilities and for enlarged 
bursary and scholarship funds. The estab- 
lishment of the Canada Council, with a 
program of assistance to both the arts and 
sciences through grants to individuals and to 
universities, has been a significant develop- 
ment in the provision of assistance to learn- 
ing in Canada. 


Protection of Women and Children in Industry 


Factory Acts began to appear on the 
provincial statute books from the 1880's 
onward. From the beginning they empha- 
sized the protection of women and children 
through specifying the hours, conditions 
and types of work that should apply to 
them. Subsequently there has been pro- 
gressive improvement in the standards 
required and in the quality of the inspection 
by which they have been enforced. 

In 1954 the federal Government estab- 
lished a Women’s Bureau within the Depart- 
ment of Labour to promote a wider under- 
standing of the role and contribution of 
women in the labour force and to advance 
their opportunities in employment. 


Income Protection of Mothers and Children 


The realization that the needs of many 
mothers and children spring from a lack of 
financial support because of the illness, 
death or desertion of the husband and father 
has led to the development in Canada of 
many income support measures. 

At the beginning of the century there was 
little support for a family that had lost 
its breadwinner. In provinces which had 
adopted the English Poor Law the support 
provided was normally limited to indoor 
care in public almshouses. In the province 
of Quebec, institutional care under volun- 
tary auspices was also all that was generally 
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available. Where, in certain other provin- 
ces, assistance was given to families in 
their own homes it was seldom adequate 
and was usually temporary. 

Of the specialized programs established 
to remedy the defects in general assistance, 
workmen’s compensation programs were the 
first to be organized. While they were 
designed primarily to achieve the objectives 
of industrial safety and the support and 
rehabilitation of injured workmen, they 
also provided pensions for the widow and 
children of the workman who was killed in 
an industrial accident. 


The precedent set in providing pensions 
to persons bereaved by industrial accidents 
and, with the First World War, to those 
whose husbands and fathers were lost in 
action, served to strengthen the case for 
pensions to all mothers who were deprived 
of the financial means of caring for their 
children. In 1916 the first provincial mothers’ 
allowances program was established and 
by 1949 all provinces had programs provid- 
ing aid to widows with dependent children 
and to mothers with husbands in mental 
hospital. In some provinces eligibility is now 
extended to divorced, separated, deserted 
and unmarried mothers and to mothers 
whose husbands are disabled or are in 
penal institutions. The allowances, which 
vary from province to province, are payable 
while the mother is caring for one or more 
children. 


While certain mothers who have been 
deserted by their husbands may, as noted, 
receive support under the mothers’ allow- 
ances programs, other basic measures for 
their protection are found in legislation 
designed to enforce their maintenance by 
legal action against the deserting father. 
Such legislation exists in the Criminal Code 
of Canada and in provincial statutes, the 
latter providing that orders for maintenance 
may be made against a deserting parent on 
presentation of evidence of desertion. The 
desertion legislation also makes possible the 
enforcement of the court orders of other 
jurisdictions on a reciprocal basis. 


Two federal income security measures of 
broad coverage, Unemployment Insurance 
and Family Allowances, were adopted in 
the 1940’s. The former, which offers pro- 
tection in cases where the breadwinner is 
unable to find work, provides coverage for 
the large majority of wage earners, while 
the latter extends to virtually all families 
with children. 

Family allowances, which are paid in 
respect to children up to age 16, are designed 
primarily to lessen the economic handicap 
of families with children. The allowance, 


which is paid to the mother, is $6.00 a 
month for children under 10 years of age 
and $8.00 a month for children aged 10 
to 16. Allowances must be used for the 
child’s maintenance, care, training, educa- 
tion and advancement and the child is 
required to comply with the school attend- 
ance regulations of the province in which 
he lives. Immigrant families with children 
and settlers returning to Canada do not 
qualify for family allowances during the 
first year but under a family assistance pro- 
gram they can, on application, receive a 
sum of $60 annually for each child under 
the age of 16, on a basis similar to that 
for family allowances. 


Mothers may also benefit, when eligible, 
from such services as the federal-provincial 
blindness and disability programs. The 
federal war veterans’ allowances program, 
which is designed to aid veterans and their 
families not eligible for veterans’ pensions, 
may apply to both mothers and children. 


Programs designed to assist particular 
categories of persons, such as mothers and 
children, have achieved a substantial meas- 
ure of success in reaching their objectives. 
They have a number of limitations, how- 
ever, and a trend away from them and 
towards adequate and flexible general assist- 
ance is discernible in a number of provinces. 
In recent years the federal Government 
under the unemployment assistance program 
has made contributions to participating pro- 
vinces in respect to assistance costs which 
are, in the main, those involved in the 
provincial general assistance programs. It 
appears that the general assistance programs 
will be broadened and that they will succeed 
in attaining broader coverage without en- 
dangering the interests of groups such as 
mothers and children whose rights and 
benefits have been specified in the cate- 
gorical programs. 


Correctional Programs for Women and Children 


Up to the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury women and children charged with 
criminal offences were confined, along with 
adult male offenders, in the common gaols. 
The serious social damage resulting from 
this lack of segregation led to a movement 
for the establishment of institutions more 
likely to promote the reformation of the 
inmate. Accordingly the first juvenile reform- 
atory for boys was established in 1857, the 
first women’s prison in 1878, and the first 
reformatory for girls in 1880. 


An important forward step was taken 
in 1909 with the passage of the Juvenile 
Delinquents Act of Canada, which made 
possible and encouraged the adoption, in 


the provinces, of a social approach to juven- 
ile delinquency. The federal legislation sets 
out a number of acts which when com- 
mitted by a child constitute an offence 
known as a delinquency. When a child is 
adjudged to have committed a delinquency 
he is dealt with by the court not as an 
offender “but as one in a condition of 
delinquency and therefore requiring help 
and guidance and proper supervision”. The 
judges of the juvenile courts established by 
the provinces are thus given wide discre- 
tionary powers. To assist them in treating 
the juvenile delinquent the Judge normally 
has, as an integral part of the court, a 
probation staff of one or more part-time or 
full-time officers. Special institutions gener- 
ally known as “training schools” or “indus- 
trial schools” have been established in most 
provinces to provide correctional care for 
juveniles for whom probation is considered 
unsuitable. 


Health Programs for Mothers and Children 


The Canadian family has traditionally 
obtained the major part of its health services 
on a private basis, but publicly organized 
programs have played an increasingly im- 
portant role. Mothers and children benefited 
with the rest of the population from meas- 
ures to combat communicable diseases, 
which were instituted in the 1880's, but 
infant and maternal death rates remained 
high and it became increasingly apparent 
by the early years of this century that special 
public health measures were required to 
meet the needs of mothers and children. 
During the last 50 years and especially 
since the end of the Second World War 
great strides have been made in developing 
pre-natal and post-natal services, providing 
maternity beds and bassinets, reducing the 
incidence of childhood diseases and develop- 
ing programs of treatment and rehabilitation 
for crippled children. 

Progress in providing better health care 
for mothers and children reflects a recog- 
nition by voluntary groups and all levels 
of government of the importance of meeting 
the health needs of these groups. At the 
local level, health departments or health 
units provide a wide range of direct services 
in association with hospitals, physicians and 
voluntary health agencies. All ten provinces 
have maternal and child health programs 
within their health departments, six having 
special divisions under full-time medical 
direction. The federal Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare also has a 
maternal and child health division offering 
consultative services. Mothers and children 
have benefited from the National Health 
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Grant program, which has assisted in the 
development and extension of maternal and 
child services, research and the training 
of personnel. 

Mothers and children have also benefited 
from the decided trend towards public 
assumption of hospital and, to a_ lesser 
extent, medical costs. Free or assisted 
maternity services have been established in 
a number of provinces and one province 
has selected children under 16 years of age 
as a group to receive, free of charge, full 
hospital care including medical and _ sur- 
gical services. In four provinces public 
prepaid hospital insurance has been in exist- 
ence since the early postwar years. The 
federal-provincial program of hospital and 
diagnostic services now being instituted 
under the Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic 
Services Act of 1957 will be functioning in 
a majority of the provinces by January 1959. 

The great majority of Canadian mothers 
receive pre-natal care from their private 
physician, though an important role is also 
played by the Victorian Order of Nurses, a 
voluntary nursing organization, and by local 
public health units. The practice of confine- 
ment in hospital is well established in 
Canada, with about 87 per cent of all births 
occurring in maternity or general hospitals. 
In the majority of provinces almost 100 per 
cent of births take place in hospitals and 
only two provinces have a significant pro- 
portion of home confinements. Post-natal 
care of the mother and early care of the 
infant is also largely provided by private 
physicians but an increasingly important 
part is played by the public health nurse. 
Nursing visits are made to the home, and 
well-baby clinics for health supervision of 
infants and pre-school children are widely 
available wherever there are organized pub- 
lic health services. 

Children also receive health care through 
school health services which have been 
established in every province. These serv- 
ices include visual and audiometric testing, 
general medical examinations and, in some 
provinces, preventive dental health services. 
In addition, school health services are con- 
cerned with the school environment and 
involved in the health teaching program. 

Major emphasis in the protection of chil- 
dren’s health has been placed on immuniza- 
tion programs. A notable example of the 
successful application of such procedures 
has been in the anti-poliomyelitis cam- 
paign. Through agreements with the federal 
Government the provincial health depart- 
ments have made the Salk vaccine available 
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for free inoculation of children and most 
provinces also provide care free of charge 
or at nominal cost to poliomyelitis patients 
during the acute and post-paralytic stages 
of the disease. The dramatic reduction in 
the incidence of this disease constitutes the 
most recent chapter in the long story of 
success in attacking the principal diseases 
of childhood. 

There are also special programs for handi- 
capped children. Institutions for the training 
of blind and deaf children, hospital schools 
for the mentally deficient, and special classes 
for hard of hearing and partially sighted 
children provided by local school boards 
have been in existence for many years. 
More recent developments have been classes 
for orthopedically handicapped and cere- 
bral palsied children as well as classes for 
mentally retarded children not accepted in 
the regular schools. Many of these, ini- 
tiated by parent groups and supported by 
voluntary means, are increasingly receiving 
government assistance. Special education 
programs are found in all the children’s 
hospitals rehabilitation centres, and most 
tuberculosis sanatoria. 

Programs for emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren are also being developed in many parts 
of the country as child guidance services 
become available and as specialized institu- 
tions are able to obtain the qualified staff 
required for their successful operation. 

Children needing hospital care are norm- 
ally treated in general hospitals serving 
all groups but there are also five general 
hospitals for children, four children’s ortho- 
pedic hospitals and a number of rehabilita- 
tion centres. 

Crippled or physically handicapped chil- 
dren have received increased attention in 
recent years as the concept of what con- 
stitutes a handicapped child has been 
broadened and as increased diagnostic and 
treatment skills and facilities have become 
available. Programs combining public and 
private endeavour are now organized in all 
provinces. They include case finding, team 
diagnostic appraisal, treatment and a range 
of rehabilitation services, including educa- 
tion designed to bring the child to his full 
potential. 

It will be evident that in the field of 
health, as in welfare, education and correc- 
tions, extensive provisions have been made 
in Canada to provide the special care and 
assistance to which motherhood and child- 
hood are entitled. 


|1—Equal Social Protection of Children Born out of Wedlock 


Substantial progress has been made in 
Canada in establishing the principle that 
“all children whether born in or out of 
wedlock shall enjoy the same social pro- 
tection”. 

The position of the child born out of 
wedlock reflects social attitudes towards 
illegitimacy. Strong moral disapproval con- 
tinues in respect to extra-marital sexual 
relations; but the disposition to stigmatize 
the illegitimate child has been greatly 
reduced. There is now, in fact, very general 
recognition of the right of the child born 
out of wedlock to equal treatment in rela- 
tion to public measures affecting children. 

Most substantial progress to this end 
has been made since the First World War. 
Prior to that the very limited rights accorded 
to the illegitimate: child under the English 
common law had only gradually been en- 
larged in the provinces in which English 
civil law had been adopted. In the province 
of Quebec, a somewhat different situation 
prevailed; but there too a gradual improve- 
ment in the actual condition of children 
born out of wedlock had occurred. Legisla- 
tion for the protection of children of unmar- 
ried parents, dating mainly from the 1920’s, 
marked a significant forward step. It pro- 
vided protection of children born out of 
wedlock both through legal means and 
through bringing programs designed to assist 
them and their unmarried mothers within 
the framework of a comprehensive child 
welfare program. 

A major aim of the legislation for chil- 
dren of unmarried parents is to help such 
children through assisting the unmarried 
mother. This takes the form not only of 
creating more effective means than were pre- 
viously available for the unmarried mother 
to obtain financial support from the putative 
father but it also makes available casework 
services designed to assist her with a wide 
range of problems in respect to plans for 
her confinement, relations with her family 
and the putative father and her rehabilitation 
in the community following the birth of 
the child. Assistance is also provided to 
the unmarried mother in reaching a mature 
decision about the future of her child. 

Where the unmarried mother decides to 
retain and raise her child, the child welfare 
agency may assist her in this plan, perhaps 
through providing a temporary placement 
of her child. Public financial assistance is 
available to her in some provinces and in 
four provinces she is eligible for mothers’ 
allowances. She will also receive federal 
family allowances, which are paid without 
respect to birth status to the mother as long 


as she is supporting the child. These forms 
of assistance notwithstanding, the unmarried 
mother finds that there are formidable prob- 
lems in bringing up a child out of wedlock 
in most Canadian communities. Frequently 
the unmarried mother asks the assistance of 
a child welfare agency in placing her child 
or finds some private means to this end. 

For many years a large proportion of 
children born out of wedlock were raised in 
foster homes or institutions. Adoption, how- 
ever, is now regarded as the plan which 
should be considered for virtually all chil- 
dren born out of wedlock who are made 
available for adoption by the decision of 
the unmarried parent to surrender her 
guardianship of the child. The goal of 
adoption placement is increasingly being 
realized in all parts of Canada. Adoption, 
ensuring as it does the acceptance of the 
child as an integral member of the adopting 
family, attains to a degree perhaps not 
otherwise possible the objective of providing 
to the child born out of wedlock the same 
social protection as that enjoyed by other 
children. 

In addition to forms of financial assistance 
available to unmarried mothers who under- 
take the upbringing of their children and 
the vigorous adoption programs that are 
meeting the needs of most children placed 
with child welfare agencies, there are other 
measures designed to improve the position 
of the child born out of wedlock. Among 
these are to be mentioned birth certification 
procedures and legitimation laws. Short 
form birth certificates which give informa- 
tion relating only to the individual con- 
cerned and thus do not disclose birth status 
are generally available in Canada. Children 
born out of wedlock to parents who sub- 
sequently marry may be legitimated under 
legislation in effect in all provinces. 

While the objective of assuring social 
protection for children born out of wedlock 
equal to that extended to other children 
has not been reached and may never be 
fully achieved, the progress made in the 
past four decades suggests that continued 
gains will be made in the years ahead. A 
climate favourable to equal treatment is 
increasingly evident. It is being progres- 
sively translated into means of assisting the 
unmarried mother with the financial and 
other aspects of raising her child, in the 
removal of discriminatory social practices 
and in the improvement of child welfare 
programs, especially those relating to adop- 


tion. 
—R. B. Splane, M.S.W., 
Research and Statistics Division, 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 
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The International Protection of Trade Union Freedom 
A Book Review 


The development in recent years of inter- 
national action for the protection of freedom 
of association for trade union purposes is 
described, and an evaluation of the import- 
ance of existing international guarantees 
and standards and of the effectiveness of 
existing procedures is attempted, in The 
International Protection of Trade Union 
Freedom, a recent book by C. Wilfred Jenks, 
Assistant Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office’. 


An attempt is also made in the book’s 
final chapters to estimate the significance of 
contemporary developments concerning free- 
dom of association for the future of inter- 
national organization and for the general 
theory of international law. 


The book is based on experience relating 
to two ILO Conventions: No. 87—Freedom 
of Association and Protection of the Right 
to Organize, 1948, and No. 98—Right to 
Organize and Collective Bargaining, 1949. 
The experience comprises 153 allegations of 
infringement of trade union rights referred 
to a Committee on Freedom of Association 
established by the ILO Governing Body. 

Each member of the ILO that has ratified 
these Conventions—when the book was 
written, 23 had ratified No. 87 and 26 had 
ratified No. 98—is required to report 
annually to the International Labour Office 
the measures that it has taken to give 
effect to the Convention. Members that 
have not ratified the Conventions are re- 
quired to report at appropriate intervals the 
position of their law and practice in regard 
to the matters dealt with in the Convention. 
(For extracts from the most recent Cana- 
dian report on Convention No. 87, see page 
1229); 

The Committee on Freedom of Associa- 
tion, made up of members of the ILO 
Governing Body, examines allegations of 
infringements of trade union rights and 
reports to the Governing Body whether 
further examinations of an allegation is 
necessary, and whether the allegations, if 
proved, would be an infringement of trade 
union rights, whether the allegations are 
so purely political in character that it is 
undesirable to pursue the matter further, 
or are too vague for consideration, or 
whether the evidence is insufficient. If the 
Committee reports that the case should be 
examined further, the Governing Body may 





* Jenks, C. Wilfred, The International Pro- 
tection of Trade Union Freedom, New York, 
Frederick A. Praeger, Inc., 1957. Pp. 592. 
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seek the consent of the government con- 
cerned for further fact-finding and concilia- 
tion procedures. 

The 153 cases referred to the Committee 
involved 67 governments in all parts of the 
world. In 137 of them the Committee had, 
when the book was written, submitted final 
or interim conclusions, and its reports had 
been approved by the Governing Body. The 
development of an international procedure 
for examining allegations and grievances is, 
in the author’s opinion, clearly worthy of 
study. It represents a significant contribu- 
tion to the development of international 
procedures for the examination of petitions 
and complaints made by private persons or 
bodies to international organs. 

Out of the wealth of material in this 
book on the subject indicated above, readers 
of the LaBour GAZETTE would find of 
particular interest the author’s analysis of 
what are the essential principles in the body 
of precedent that has been built up on the 
subject of trade union freedom. Some 
indication of the contents of these chapters 
is given in the paragraphs which follow. 

The general standards taken into account 
by the Freedom of Association Committee 
are the standards set out in the Conventions. 
Whether or not members have ratified a 
Convention, the Committee, in examining 
allegations, is guided by its provisions. The 
author points out that these standards have 
been approved after the most thorough and 
prolonged investigation and discussion by 
bodies representative of governments, em- 
ployers and workers alike for all parts of 
the world. They represent a consensus of 
view based on the experience of many coun- 
tries. In considering whether the facts 
alleged in the complaint would, if proved, 
constitute an infringement of trade union 
rights, the Committee, in applying general 
principles to specific situations, has developed 
an interesting body of precedents on some 
of the major questions in industrial relations 
facing many countries at the present time. 

The essence of fredom of association is 
the right of workers and employers to 
establish and join “organizations of their 
own choosing’. The Committee has been 
critical of the absence of any freedom of 
choice in cases in which there is, in law 
or in fact, a monopoly of the right of 
association. It has recommended recon- 
sideration by the government concerned of 
regimes characterized by the co-existence of 
two or more types of workers’ organizations, 
of which one enjoys an official approval 
denied the others. Another situation, which 


they found inconsistent with the principle, 
was a proposed provision in connection with 
a law dealing with registration of trade 
unions whereby “the Registrar may enrol an 
applicant union for any particular industry 
in any particular area if he is satisfied that 
no other union is enrolled or registered for 
that industry in that area”. 


In applying the principle that workers and 
employers may establish and join organiza- 
tions of their own choosing “without dis- 
tinction whatsoever,” the committee has 
regarded the principle of non-discrimination 
on political grounds as applicable irrespec- 
tive of the nature or tendency of such 
discrimination. Most of the allegations sub- 
mitted to the Committee on this issue have 
related to anti-Communist legislation. The 
Committee recognizes that conviction of a 
criminal offence may be a disqualification 
for membership of a trade union as for the 
exercise of other civil rights, but emphasizes 
the importance it attaches to due process in 
cases in which measures of a _ political 
character may indirectly affect the exercise 
of trade union rights. They urged recon- 
sideration of a provision which, while it 
did not deprive persons alleged to be mem- 
bers of proscribed political parties of the 
right to belong to a union until convicted, 
provided that the fact of being charged 
entailed suspension of the right. 


In cases where it found that legislation 
involved racial discrimination in trade union 
rights it recommended that the government 
concerned give further consideration to its 
policy. 

Under the Conventions, the status of the 
armed forces and the police is left to 
national discretion by both Conventions; 
other civil servants are covered by the 1948 
Convention but not by the 1949 Convention. 
The Committee has considered a number of 
cases concerning civil servants and other 
government employees. The general prin- 
ciples which emerge from these cases are 
summarized as follows: “that civil servants 
and government employees should enjoy the 
right to organize and be protected against 
anti-union discrimination, that a require- 
ment that they be organized in unions cater- 
ing for them exclusively may be reasonable 
in certain circumstances, that it is normal 
to withhold the right to strike from civil 
servants enjoying statutory terms and con- 
ditions of employment, and that where the 
right of collective bargaining or the right 
to strike is withheld from other government 
employees on the ground that they are 
engaged in essential services there should be 
adequate alternative arrangements for the 
protection of their occupational interests”. 


In considering the right to establish and 
join organizations of their own choosing 
“without previous authorization,” the Com- 
mittee has held that “while it is common 
practice for States to provide in their legis- 
lation such formalities as seem to them 
proper to ensure the normal functioning of 
these associations, a provision in virtue of 
which the right of association is subject to 
an authorization given by a government 
department in its sole discretion is incom- 


patible with the principle of freedom of 
association”. 


The right to draw up their constitutions 
and rules freely is the key to the autonomy 
of workers’ and employers’ organization, but 
it is also clear that the International Labour 
Conference when it adopted the Convention 
contemplated that States would remain free 
to provide formalities to ensure the normal 
functioning of industrial organizations. The 
cases relating to the right to draw up con- 
stitutions and rules which have arisen before 
the Committee all involve some form of the 
question whether particular legal require- 
ments that certain matters be provided for 
in the constitution and rules are inconsistent 
with the right of organizations to draw up 
their constitution and rules freely. The 
Committee had some doubt about a pro- 
vision that rules of approved trade unions 
must contain a statement that it “will act 
as a body for co-operation with the public 
authorities and other associations for the 
furtherance of social solidarity and the 
subordination of economic and occupational 
interests to the national interests”. 

In a number of other cases where the law 
places on industrial associations applying 
for the status of recognized trade unions 
an obligation to deal with certain matters 
in their rules but does not prescribe the 
manner in which they shall be dealt with, 
the Committee has taken the view that the 
inclusion in legislation of provisions govern- 
ing the relationship between unions and 
federations which in a developed trade 
union system would normally appear in 
trade union rules may be not unreasonable 
in the early stages of development of the 
trade union movement. 

In connection with “the right to elect 
representatives in full freedom,” the two 
forms of intervention actually found are 
supervision of elections and disqualification 
for eligibility as officers. The Committee 
has on occasion pointed out “that the right 
of workers to elect their representatives in 
full freedom is a most important aspect of 
trade union freedom and that this right 
should be subject to as few restrictions as 
possible”. 
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In considering cases involving the right 
“to organize their administration and activi- 
ties and formulate their programs’, the 
Committee has emphasized that “organiza- 
tions” is defined in the Convention as “any 
organization of workers or of employers 
for furthering and defending the interests 
of workers or employers”. 

Some restrictions on political activities of 
trade unions appear in a number of coun- 
tries. In dealing with allegations that 
restrictions on political activities are incon- 
sistent with the right to organize adminis- 
tration and activities and to formulate 
programs, the Committee has been guided 
by the resolution on the independence of 
the trade union movement adopted by the 
International Labour Conference in June 
1952, which lays down the principle that 
“the fundamental and permanent mission of 
the trade union movement is the economic 
and social advancement of the workers,” and 
that “when trade unions, in accordance with 
the national law and practice of their respec- 
tive countries and at the decision of their 
members, decide to establish relations with 
a political party or to undertake constitu- 
tional political action as a means towards 
the advancement of their economic and 
social objectives such political relations or 
action should not be of such a nature as to 
compromise the continuance of the trade 
union movement or its social or economic 
functions irrespective of political changes in 
the country”. 

In commenting on one case before it, the 
Committee said: 


In order that trade unions may be sheltered 
from political vicissitudes and in order that they 
may avoid being dependent on the public 
authorities, the Committee considers that it is 
desirable that employers’ and workers’ organi- 
zations, on the one hand, should limit the field 
of their activities, without prejudice to the 
freedom of opinion of their members, to the 
occupational and trade union fields, and that 
the Government, on the other hand, should 
refrain from interfering in the operation of 
trade unions. 


The right of organizations to affiliate with 
international organizations has been at issue 
in a number of cases. While pointing out 
that the right of national workers’ organiza- 
tions to affiliate with international workers’ 
organizations normally carries with it the 
right to maintain contact with the inter- 
national organizations to which their organi- 
zations are affiliated, and to take part in 
their work, and that it is desirable that 
every latitude should be afforded to them 
for this purpose, the Committee has recog- 
nized that this principle may not be suscep- 
tible of unqualified application in all cir- 
cumstances, particularly where a political 
element or criminal charges are involved. 
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A number of cases before the Committee 
bear on the application of the principle of 
protection against anti-union discrimination. 
In a case in which the law of the country 
in question fully recognized freedom of 
association so far as the State was con- 
cerned, but contained no provision declaring 
that employers were bound to respect free- 
dom of association, the Committee con- 
sidered that, where a government has 
undertaken to ensure that the right to 
associate should be guaranteed by appro- 
priate measures, the guarantee, in order to 
be an effective guarantee, should be ensured 
by measures including the protection of the 
worker against anti-union discrimination in 
his employment. 


The Committee has been called upon to 
consider the incidence on freedom of asso- 
ciation of national security and loyalty 
programs in a number of countries and 
has had occasion to emphasize the desir- 
ability of including in procedures for the 
protection of public security the safeguards 
necessary to avoid any infringement of trade 
union rights. 


When the 1949 Convention was adopted, 
the International Labour Conference ap- 
proved a report by its Committee on Indus- 
trial Relations recording the view that the 
provisions of the Convention were not to 
be interpreted as authorizing or prohibiting 
union security arrangements, such questions 
being matters for regulation in accordance 
with national practice. In one case before 
it the Committee held that where manage- 
ment was acting in accordance with union 
security arrangements agreed upon by the 
parties, the operation of the arrangements 
might cause a worker to withdraw from a 
particular union to which he belongs but 
not “to relinquish trade union membership” 
and might cause a worker to suffer certain 
prejudice in his employment by reason of 
his membership in a particular union but 
not “by reason of union membership”. In 
these circumstances there was no anti-union 
discrimination involving a violation of the 
Convention. 


In another case the Committee considered 
that where union security arrangements 
operate and require membership of a given 
organization as a condition of employment, 
there might be an unfair discrimination if 
unreasonable conditions were to be attached 
to persons seeking such membership but in 
the particular case there were appropriate 
national remedies for testing whether mem- 
bership had been wrongfully refused in 
terms of the union shop agreement and the 
statute under which it was made, and the 
Committee refused to pursue the matter 
further. 


The 1949 Convention provides that meas- 
ures appropriate to national conditions shall 
be taken where necessary to encourage and 
promote the full development and utilization 
of machinery for voluntary negotiation 
between employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions, with a view to the regulation of terms 
and conditions of employment by means of 
collective agreements. The significance and 
importance of collective bargaining as an 
element in freedom of association has been 
recognized by the Committee in a number 
of cases. In cases in which the special 
regime applicable to public employees, or 
the restriction of strikes in essential services, 
has the effect of restricting collective bar- 
gaining, the Committee has insisted on the 
importance of alternative arrangements to 
safeguard the workers’ interests. However, 
the Committee has held that the Convention 
does not place a duty on the government 
concerned to enforce collective bargaining 
by compulsory means. It has accepted fully 
the general principle of special restrictions 
on the right to strike in essential services, 
holding, for example, that it is not an 
infringement of freedom of association to 
make disputes in essential services subject 
to a special conciliation and arbitration 
procedure; or for a government, being 
responsible for the operation of public 
services, to apply certain limitations to the 
right to strike; or, where an essential public 
service is interrupted by an unlawful strike, 
to call in persons to perform the duties 
which have been suspended. However, the 
Committee has emphasized that limitation 
of the right to strike in essential services 
involves the corollary of satisfactory alter- 
native arrangements for the redress of 
grievances. 


A number of cases have been before the 
Committee posing the question whether 
measures for the control and supervision of 
union funds can be regarded as a reasonable 
precaution against the misuse of funds or 
whether they were, in fact, an unreason- 
able restraint upon trade union freedom. 
One group of cases relates to the disposal 
of the funds of particular trade unions 
chiefly in connection with the dissolution 
of unions. The general principle underlying 
conclusions in these cases appears to be 
that the funds of a dissolved union should 
be held in trust and subsequently applied for 
the benefit of the union which can most 
appropriately be regarded as its successor. 


In evaluating the measures taken for the 
protection of trade union freedom, the 
author calls it “a leading example of one 
of the most significant tendencies in the 
development of international law in our 
time”. He emphasized the mutually com- 
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plementary character of the ILO guarantees, 
standards and procedures. The constitu- 
tional provisions and the Conventions repre- 
sent the substantive law, but these would 
have “tended to remain a body of aspirations 
of uncertain practical value” without the 
procedures, such as the procedure for exam- 
ination of reports on application of Con- 
ventions, both ratified and unratified, and 
the procedure for the examination of alle- 
gations of infringements of trade union 
rights, which make possible the development 
and progressive acceptance of a body of 
widely agreed principles concerning all 
aspects of the problem of trade union rights. 

Among the limitations of the existing 
guarantees he mentions the fact that the 
substantive law does not deal with all the 
important aspects of the matter, and the 
extent to which the effectiveness of existing 
guarantees of freedom of association for 
trade union purposes is dependent on the 
degree of protection accorded to civil liber- 
ties in general, such as freedom from 
arbitrary arrest, detention or exile, the right 
to fair and public hearing by an independent 
and impartial tribunal, and the presumption 
of innocence until proof of guilt. He does 
not appear to regard the lack of physical 
sanctions as a limitation, but he does point 
out that the procedures for checking on the 
manner in which Conventions are applied 
(which he refers to as a type of “mutual 
verification of the fulfilment of obligations” ) 
depends for its effectiveness on the extent 
to which the governments and legislatures 
of members are responsive to international 
criticism. He goes on to say: 

The responsiveness of governments and legis- 
latures to international criticism is of course a 
function of general political conditions. It 
depends upon the value attached to the pledged 
word and the keenness of the sense of inter- 
national responsibility and interdependence in 
the country concerned, upon the prestige en- 
joyed there by the international body which 
has formulated the criticism, and upon the 
extent to which, under the conditions which 
prevail there, international criticism. tends to 
reinforce or to silence national criticism of 
official policy. The conditions which make 
governments and legislatures responsive to cri- 
ticism in and by international bodies cannot 
be created within short periods by any action 
which it is within the power of such _ bodies 
to take, but over longer periods the develop- 
ment of such conditions can be encouraged by 
building up a tradition of vigorous international 
co-operation based upon the moral and social 
values proclaimed by the preamble of the 
Constitution of the Organisation and the Declar- 
ation of Philadelphia and by promoting con- 
fidence in the fairness, understanding and sound 
judgment of those who serve upon and those 
who advise the bodies responsible for verifying 
whether the obligations which have been 
assumed are being properly discharged. 


The closing chapter entitled “Freedom of 
Association and the Future Development of 
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International Law” deals with the signi- 
ficance of the ILO experience which the 
author has been analyzing on what he calls 
“the contemporary transformation of the 
scope and character of international law...... 
from a law demarcating the jurisdiction of 
States into a law governing common interests 
of mankind which can no longer be dealt 
with effectively on a national basis”. The 


ILO procedures have illustrated a way of 
developing a body of accepted international 
doctrine on crucial ‘social and industrial 
issues which is already exercising a con- 
siderable influence on social and _ legal 
development in many countries “and may 
at some stage harden into customary inter- 
national law”. 


—Edith Lorentsen 
Director, Legislation Branch 


A Bibliography on Human Rights 
Compiled in the Library of the Department of Labour 


Note: The items marked with an asterisk are available in the Labour Library. 


Books and Pamphlets 


1. AMERICAN ClIviL LIBERTIES UNION. 
Labor union “Bill of Rights” Feb. 13, 1958. 
New York, 1958. 5 p.. mim. Free. 

Proposes guarantee of free speech, fair 
procedures and non-discrimination with trade 
unions. 

2.* AMERICAN FFEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. INDUSTRIAL UNION Dept. Handbook 
on the industrial security program of the 
Dept. of Defense; the security risk program: 
how it works; who is affected; what to do. 
Washington, 1955. 46 p. 

Partial contents: Who is under the programs? 
What the union can do. How the program 
works. Industiral Personnel security review 
regulation. 

3.* ANDERSON, HOWARD RICHMOND, AND 
CUMMINGS, Howarp H. The UN declara- 
tion of human rights; a handbook for teach- 
ers... Wasiinetons U.s.,-G-.P.O., 195255 49p. 
(U.S. Office of Education Builetin, 1951, 
no.212)). 

Besides the Declaration there are a few 
pages on the responsibilities of teachers with 
reference to the teaching of human rights 
in the schools. 

4.* BALDWIN, ROGER NASH. Human 
rights—world declaration and American 
practice. New York, Public Affairs Com- 
mittee .inc., .c1950... 32. p. (Public: Afiairs 
Pamphilet,eno:, 167)2 

Contains the 30 articles of the declaration, 
with notes. 

5. BARTON, Mrs. REBECCA CHALMERS. 
Our human rights; a study in the art of 
persuasion...... Washington, Public Affairs 
IBLeSS. 8095.) aLs 


6.* BERGER, Morroe. Equality by stat- 
ute; legal controls over group discrimina- 
TION... New York, Columbia Univ. Press, 
L952. 22 35aDs 


Bibliographical references included in ‘‘Notes”’ 
(p. 195-210). Bibliography: p. 221-224. 
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Contents: Civil rights today and during the 
reconstruction era. The Supreme Court, 1868- 
1937: buttressing the caste order. The Supreme 
Court, 1937-1950: undermining the caste order. 
The New York state law against discrimina- 
tion: operation and administration. Law and 
the control of prejudice and discrimination. 

7. BLAKE, ALDRICH. The civil rights revo- 
lution. Waco, Tex., Freedom of Choice, 
INC aL OD oee boas 

Analysis of the civil rights issue in’the United 
States from the standpoint of one opposed to 
compulsory civil rights codes. 


8. BROOKES, EDGAR H., AND MACAULAY, 
J. B. Civil liberty in South Africa. Cape 
Town, Oxford University Press, 1958. 196 p. 

A_ study prepared on the initiative of the 
South African Institute of Race Relations. In 
chapters on freedom of movement and of 
opinion, on economic, educational, religious 
and social freedom, the authors carefully 
analyse all the restrictive legislation; and they 
consider fully other related matters such as 
rule of law, the police force, the franchise, and 
whether racial discrimination is fundamental 
in South African law. 

9.* CANADA. LAWS STATUTES, ETc. An 
act for the recognition and protection of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. 

Bill C-60, Ist reading, Sept. 5, 1958, H. of C. 
To be discussed in detail at the next session of 
Parliament. 


10.* CANADA. PARL. SENATE. SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON HUMAN RIGHTS AND FUNDA- 
MENTAL FREEDOMS. Proceedings and report. 
Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1950. 362 p. 

Hearings held from April 25 to June 6, 1950. 
Hon. Arthur W. Roebuck, chairman. 

11.*% CANADA. PARL. SPECIAL JOINT COM- 
MITTEE OF THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS ON HUMAN RIGHTS AND FUNDA- 
MENTAL FREEDOMS. Minutes of proceedings 
and evidence and reports. Ottawa, King’s 
Printer, 1948. 11 nos. in one vol. L. M. 
Gouin and J. L. Ilsley, joint chairmen. 


12. CAUGHEY, JOHN WALTON. In clear 
and present danger; the crucial state of our 
freedoms. Chicago, Univ. of Chicago Press, 
158.207 op. 

How traditional liberties of individuals have 
been surendered in the name of internal 
security. 

13. CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH. Blessings of 
liberty. Toronto, Longmans, 1956. 350 p. 


Partial contents: Forty years with freedom 
of speech and of the press. Does freedom of 
speech really tend to produce truth? Freedom 
and fear. Purges are for Russian lawyers, not 
American lawyers. The right not to speak. 
The freedom to think. Strengthening liberty 
in all countries. 

14. CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH. Documents on 
fundamental human rights. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1951-1952. 3 v. 


A most useful and comprehensive collection 
of sources. It starts with Magna Carta, includes 
full documentation for American Bills of 
rights, and ends with the 1950 Constitution of 
India and some cases of 1951. 

15. CHAFEE, ZECHARIAH. How human 
rights got into the constitution. Boston, 
Boston University Press, 1952. 

A good brief history of civil rights. 

16. COMMAGER, HENRY S._ Freedom, 
loyalty, dissent. New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1954. 

Definitely liberal point of view. 


17. CUSHMAN, ROBERT EUGENE. Civil 
liberties in the United States; a guide to 
current problems and experience. Ithaca, 
Cornell University Press, 1956. 248 p. (Cor- 
nell Studies in Civil Liberty). 


A summary of field of civil liberties since 
the end of World War II. Contents: Freedom 
of speech, press, assembly, and petition. 
Academic freedom. Freedom of religion. The 
right to security and freedom of the person. 
Military power and civil liberty. The civil 
liberties of persons accused of crime. Civil 
liberties and national security. Civil liberties 
of aliens. Racial discriminaton. ‘Selected 
readings” at the end of each chapter. 


18. DouGLas, WILLIAM ORVILLE. Right 
of the people. Toronto, Doubleday, 1958. 
238 p. (Franklin and Marshall College. 
North Foundation Lectures, 12th ser., 1957). 


19.* EvsJuE, WILLIAM T. The weapon of 
fear. New York, Sidney Hillman Founda- 
HON. 152 LOD. 

An address at the Prize Award luncheon of 


the Sidney Hillman Foundation on Sept. 25, 
1952, at the Hotel Biltmore, New York. 


20.* FERGUSON, G. V. Freedom and the 
news. Toronto, Canadian Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs, 1948. 17 p. (Behind the 
Headlines, v. 8, no. 6). 


Partial contents: Ideas and facts for every- 
one. Communications and national power. 
Rise of the newspaper. Foundation of the free 
press. Gathering the news. Effects of com- 
petition. Facts of government control. 
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21.* FLEISCHMAN, Harry. Security, civil 
liberties and unions, by Harry Fleischman, 
Joyce Lewis Kornbluh and Benjamin D. 
Segal. Washington, American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 1956. 52 p. (American Federation of 
Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, pub. no. 31). Bibliography: p. 50-51. 

Partial contents: Who is a risk? The 
security problem. How the industrial security 


program works. Union criticisms. A union 
program. The Bill of Rights. 


22. GELLHORN, WALTER. Individual free- 
dom and governmental restraints. Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State University Press, 
1956. 215 p. (The Edward Douglass White 
Lectures on Citizenship, 1956). 


Contents: Changing attitudes 
administrative process. 
reading. 


toward the 
Restraints on book 
The right to make a living. 


23.* HALL, FRANK HAROLD. Fair employ- 
ment practices—a good beginning. Ottawa, 
Dept, of.abour, 1957.2 Sep stGanada: at 
work broadcast, no. 692). 

The speaker, who is chairman of the Human 
Rights Committee of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, talks about the Canadian Fair 
Employment Practices Act passed in May 1953 
and tells what his committee has done about 
the problem of discrimination in employment. 

24.* HAND, LEARNED. The Bill of Rights. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univ. Press, 


1958. 87 p. 

One of America’s most eminent jurists argues 
against the Supreme Court’s growing tendency 
towards government by judical review. Closely 
reasoned and eloquently written, this little 
book could well become a classic in its field. 


25.* HARTMAN, PAuL. Civil rights and 
minorities. New York, Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B’rith, 1955. 8 p. 

Revised from an article in the New Republic 
by Paul Hartman and Morton Puner. Includes 
a chart which tells the legal status of civil rights 
in the 48 states and the District of Columbia. 

26. HEWETSON, SARA (VAUGHAN). Essays 
on human rights, by V. L. Dicant, pseud. 
New York, Vantage Press, 1956. 128 p. 

Comments on the present status of the rights 
guaranteed by the United States Constitution. 

27.* How, W. GLEN. The case for a 
Canadian Bill of Rights...... Toronto, printed 
by Watch Tower Press, 1948. 40 p. Biblio- 
graphical footnotes. 


Reprinted from Canadian Bar Review, May 
1948. Partial contents: Civil liberties have a 
practical value to the state. The unwritten 
British Constitution. The myth of Magna 
Carta. The English Bill of Rights of 1689. 
The writ of Habeas Corpus. Freedom of 
communication: speech, press and assembly. 
History of English censorship. Censorship in 
Canada. Legislature establishes censorship. 
Limitations on expression under the Criminal 
Code. Freedom of worship. 


28. KELLY, ALFRED HINSEY, ed. Founda- 
tions of freedom in the American constitu- 
tion. New York, Harper, 1958. 299 p. 
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29.* KONVITZ, MILTON Ripvas. The con- 
stitution and civil rights. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1947. 254 p. 


Contents: Part one: Federal civil rights. 
Part two: State civil rights. 


30. Konvitz, MILToN Ripvas. Funda- 
mental liberties of a free people: religion, 
speech, press, assembly. Ithaca, Cornell 
Univ. Press, 1957. 420 p. (Cornell Univ. 
Cornell Studies in Civil Liberty). 


Contents: Part I: Freedom of religion. Part 
Il: Freedom of speech, press, and assembly. 
Part Ill: Freedom of speech, press and assem- 
bly: the clear and present danger doctrine. 


31. LAMONT, CorRLIiss. Freedom is as 
freedom does; civil liberties today. New 
York, Horizon Press, 1956. 322 p. Selected 
bibliography: p. 303-305. 

A panoramic view of the condition of civil 
liberties in the U.S. today. Describes the 
decline of civil liberties during the McCarthy 
regime and concludes with the expressed belief 


that the tide is turning towards the restoration 
of the Bill of Rights. 

32.* LuKAS, EDWIN J., AND _ LESKES, 
THEODORE. Civil rights and civil liberties...... 
New York, National Labor Service, 1954. 
11 p. Bibliography: p. 10-11. 

Reprinted from Social Work Year Book, 
1954. Great progress was made in the pro- 
tection and expansion of civil rights in the 
decade from 1940-1950. The article enumerates 
developments at the national, state and com- 
munity levels and also considers civil liberties 
cases and mentions agencies concerned with 
both civil rights and civil liberties. 


33. MACDERMOTT, JOHN C. M. Protec- 
tion from power under English law. London, 
Stevens, 1957. 196 p. (Hamlyn lectures, 
9th ser.). 

34.* MALIK, CHARLES. The Challenge of 
human rights. Toronto, Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1949. 16 p. (Behind 
the Headlines, v. 9, no. 6). 


Based on an address delivered to the Cana- 
dian Institute of Public Affairs at Lake Couchi- 
ching, Ontario, Aug. 1949. 


35. MoRISON, SAMUEL ELIoT. Freedom 
in contemporary society. Boston, Little 
Brown and Co., 1956. 156 p. (Kingston, 
Ont. Queen’s Univ. Chancellor Dunning 
Trust Foundation, 8th ser., 1956). Biblio- 
graphy: p. 151-156. 

Partial contents: Political freedom. Economic 
freedom. Academic freedom. 

36. NEWMAN, EDWIN STANLEY. Law of 
civil rights and civil liberties. New York, 
Oceana, 1958. 96 p. (Legal Almanac 
series, no: 13). «Revived. 


37. O'BRIAN, JOHN LorD. National secur- 
ity and individual freedom. Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press, 1955. 84 p. (Har- 
vard University. The Godkin Lectures on 
the Essentials of Free Government and the 
Duties of the Citizen, 1955). 


Contents: I. Security in an age of anxiety. 
II. Security, sanity, and fair play. 
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Discusses the “evolution of a new and 
un-American legal philosophy implemented by 
encroachments on the fundamental guarantees 
of liberty to the citizen”. 

38. PFEFFER, LEO. Liberties of an Ameri- 
can; the Supreme Court speaks. Boston, 


Beacon Press, 1956. 309 p. 

The author attempts to shed some light on 
what the liberties of an American are and 
what they mean. Gives an account of the 
leading decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court 
which interpret and apply the American Bill 
of Rights. 

39. PouNb, Roscoz. The development of 
constitutional guarantees of liberty. New 
Haven, Conn:., Yale Univ. Press, 1957: 
207 p. (Lectures delivered at Wabash Col- 
lege, 1945). 

Contents: In medieval England. The era of 
the Tudors and Stuarts. In the American 


colonies. From the Revolution to the Con- 
stitution. 
40. PURDUE UNIVv., LAFAYETTE, INDIANA. 


DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL REFERENCE. 
Science, education, and civil liberties; report 
of poll no. 51 of Purdue opinion panel 
(proc). Latayette,.Indiana,-l95s. 

41.* SALISBURY, ROBERT ARTHUR JAMES 
GASCOYNE-CECIL, Sth Marquis oF. Liberty 
and authority; a re-examination...... Toronto, 
1949. 31 p. (The Falconer Lectures, 1949). 

Freedom and independence should be pre- 
served within a framework of authority. Author- 
ity is necessary for liberty of thought and of 
spirit. 

42.* SANDWELL, B. K. The state and 
human rights. Toronto, Canadian Institute 
of International Affairs, 1947. 16 p. (Behind 
the Headlines, v. 7, no. 2). 

Discusses the setting up of a Commission 
on Human Rights by the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations and comments 
on the basic freedoms. 

43. SCHWARTZMAN, RUTH, AND STEIN, 
JosepH. Law of personal liberties. New 
York, Oceana Publications, inc., 1955. 96 p. 
(Legal Almanac Series, no. 40). 

This volume is concerned with four impor- 
tant areas of the law not generally known 
except to lawyers: (1) freedom from improper 
arrest; (2) freedom from improper search and 
seizure; (3) freedom from being compelled to 
furnish evidence against one’s self; and (4) 
freedom from improper deprivation of liberty. 

44,* ScoTT, FRANCIS REGINALD. Dominion 
jurisdiction over human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. Ottawa, 1949. p. 497-536. 
Reprinted from Canadian Bar Review, v. 27, 


No: 5. ’ 

Contents: The present situation. Proposals 
for a Bill of Rights. Fundamental rights in 
the B.N.A. Act. A Bill of Rights without 
amendment to the B.N.A. Act. Revision of 
existing federal laws. Freedoms and rights: 
some distinctions. Areas of federal jurisdiction. 
Survey of particular federal powers. 

45. STOUFFER, SAMUEL ANDREW. Com- 
munism, conformity, and civil liberties; a 
cross-section of the nation speaks its mind. 


New York, Doubleday, 1956. 278 p. 


This survey examines the reactions of Ameri- 
cans to two dangers: (1) from the Communist 
conspiracy outside and inside the country; (2) 
from those who in thwarting the conspiracy 
would sacrifice some of the very liberties which 
the enemy would destroy. 

Partial contents: Are civic leaders more 
tolerant than other people? Is there a national 
anxiety neurosis? How tolerant is the new 
generation? Do women have viewpoints dif- 
ferent from men? What aspects of communism 
do Americans distrust most? How far does 
the communist threat account for intolerance 
of non-conformists? 


46.* UNITED NATIONS. DEPT. OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION. For fundamental human 
rights; an account of the work of the 
United Nations “in promoting and encourag- 
ing respect for human rights and for funda- 
mental freedoms for all without distinction 
as to race, sex, language or religion.” Lake 
Success, 1948. 126 p. 

Partial contents: From the “Four Freedoms” 
to the Charter of the United Nations. Draft 
of the Declaration of Human Rights. Draft 
International Covenant on Human Rights. The 
implementation of the Convention on Human 
Rights. 

47.* UNITED NATIONS. DEPT. OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION. Our rights as human beings; 
a discussion guide on the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. Revised ed. New 
York, 1950. 31 p. Background reading: 
D.291-3.2; 

A guide for leaders of adult groups, as 
well as for teachers in senior high schools and 
colleges. The text of the Declaration is in- 
cluded. 

48.* UNITED NATIONS. DEPT. OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION. United Nations work for 
human rights. 2d ed. New York, 1957. 
35 p. Selected bibliography: p. 31-35. 

Partial contents: Draft international coven- 
ants on human rights. The right of peoples 
to self-determination. Future program. Ad- 
visory services in the field of human rights. 
Prevention of discrimination and protection of 
minorities Freedom of Information. Studies 
and conventions dealing with human rights. 
Status of women. 


49.* UNITED NATIONS. DEPT. OF SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS. The impact of the universal declar- 
ation of human rights. New York, 1951. 
41 p. 

Partial contents: The authority of the uni- 
versal declaration. The impact of the Universal 


Declaration on groups and individuals; also 
on international and national affairs. 


50.* UNITED NATIONS. DEPT. OF SOCIAL 


AFFAIRS. Yearbook on human rights...... 
Lake Success. The Library has:— 1946- 
1955; 


51.* UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL. COMMISSION ON HUMAN 
RicHts. Report...... New York. The library 
has: Ist, 1947-14th, 1958. 

52.* UNITED NATIONS. 
SOCIAL COUNCIL. COMMISSION ON HUMAN 
RIGHTS. SUB-COMMISSION ON FREEDOM OF 


ECONOMIC AND — 


INFORMATION AND OF THE PREss. Report...... 
New York. Library has: Ist; 1947: 3rd: 
1949; 4th, 1950. The Sth and last report 
appeared in 1952. 


53.* UNITED NATIONS. GENERAL ASSEM- 
BLY. Universal declaration of human rights. 
Final authorized text. New York, United 
Nations, Dept. of Public Information, 1950. 
Sop: 

54.* UNITED NATIONS. SECRETARY-GEN- 
ERAL, 1946-1953 (LIE). Activities of the 
United Nations and of the specialized agen- 
cies in the field of economic, social and cul- 
tural rights; report. New York, United 
Nations, Commission on Human Rights, 
19522 °74<p, 

A survey of the activities of various bodies 
of the United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies which relate to the economic, social 
and cultural rights set out in articles 22 to 27 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

55. UNITED NATIONS N G O’s NEWSLET- 
TER. New York, United Nations, Dept. of 
Public Information, v. 1, no. 1 is dated 
Feb., 1958. 

A new quarterly publication issued as a 
newsletter for non-governmental organizations, 
intended as a digest of information and ideas 
for organizers working on the observance of 
the 10th anniversary of the adoption of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

56. U.S. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS. LEGISLA- 
TIVE REFERENCE SERVICE. Human rights, 
domestic jurisdiction, and the United Na- 
tions Charter prepared by Mary Shepard, 
Foreign Affairs Division, under the direction 
of the Subcommittee on the United Nations 
Charter. Washington, U.S. Govt. Printing 
Office, 1955. 28 p. (Staff Study no. 11, 
Subcommittee on the United Nations Char- 
ter). 

57.*% WINNIPEG FREE PRESS. Protecting 
our birthright; disallowance or Bill of Rights? 
Winnipeg, 1954. 20 p. (Winnipeg Free 
Press Pamphlet no. 51). 

Reprinted from the editorial pages of Win- 
nipeg Free Press, May, 1954. 

Takes the point of view that the federal 
Government is responsible for protecting the 
basic rights of Canadian citizens. 

58.* WITMER, T. RICHARD. Civil liber- 
ties and the trade union. New Haven, Conn., 
1941. p. 621-635. 

Reprinted from The Yale Law Journal, v. 50, 
no. 4, Feb. 1941. 

How much control the union has over its 
members’ activities is not yet established. 

59.* WORKERS DEFENSE LEAGUE. EDUCA- 
TION COMMITTEE. Labor’s rights in the 
United States: an outline for teachers and 
students. New York, 1941. 36 leaves. 
Mimeographed. 


A brief summary of Labour’s struggles to 
win recognition and to maintain and defend 
essential rights and liberties. 
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Periodical Articles 


60.* ADULT EDUCATION AND CIvIL LIBER- 
Ties, by R. J. Blakely. (In Food for 
Thought, Nov. 1954, p. 6-9). 

Digest of a speech delivered to the National 
Conference on Adult Education, London, Ont., 
May 28, 1954. 

61.*% AMALGAMATED PRESSES FOR EFFEC- 
TIVE Civic Ricuts. (In Butcher Workman, 
Mar. 1957; p: 6). 


Clothing Workers of America outlines its 
position favoring civil rights and President 
Eisenhower’s plan to create Civil Rights Divi- 
sion. 

62. AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. Internal security and 
civil rights; ed. by Thorsten Sellin. Phila- 


delphia. The Academy, 1955. 190 p. 
(Annals, v. 300). 
Contents: Freedom of expression. Privacy 


and personal dignity. Subversive persons and 
groups. Academic freedom. Job security and 
national security. Investigations. 

63.* CANADA NEEDS A BILL OF RIGHTS, 
by Andrew Brewin. (In Canadian Labour, 
Jan. 1957, p. 14-15). 

From an address at the Ontario Federation 


of Labour Conference on Fair Practices and 
Human Rights, Dec. 1, 1956. 


64.* CriviL RIGHTS AND LIBERTIES AND 
LaBorR UNIONS, by Joseph L. Rauh, jr. (In 
Labor Law Journal, Dec. 1957, p. 874-881). 

Failure of union responsibilities in treatment 
of minority groups and support of civil rights 
point to need for greater democracy within 
unions. 

65. THE CONCEPT OF LEGAL LIBERTY, by 
Glanville Williams. (In Columbia Law 
Review, Dec. 1956, p. 1129-1150). Biblio- 
graphical footnotes. 

Contents: I. The definition of legal liberty. 
II. The Choice of the word “liberty.” III. Legal 
liberties to act and not to act. IV. Legal 
liberty need not involve choice. V. Liberty 
and right. VI. Some examples of fallacies. 
VI. Liberty not as affected by the characteris- 
tics of duty. VII. The non-emotive charac- 
teristics of legal liberty. 

66. THE CONSTANT PRESSURE ON ENTER- 
TAINMENT, by Gilbert Seldes. (In Saturday 
Night, June 27, 1953, p. 7-8). 

; Discusses various forms of pressure exerted 
in various fields, such as entertainment, the 
press, and the difficulty of meeting pressure 


methods by those who hold to standards of 
decent conduct. 


67. DOES FREEDOM REQUIRE A BILL OF 
RicHts? By H. F. Angus. (In Saturday 
Wichta Nov-114s 1953; pis7-8): 

A scholarly discussion of background con- 
siderations of a Bill of Rights. 

68.* Ex-RED’s RIGHTS UPHELD By UAW 
REVIEW BoarD. (In AFL-CIO News, Jan. 
A 19588 Daz) 
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Summary of first official ruling of Auto- 
mobile Workers Public Review Board in up- 
holding right of five former communists to 
retain jobs with union. 

69. HUMAN RiGHTs, by Paul Martin. (In 
External Affairs, Jan. 1953, p. 28-31). State- 
ment made on Dec. 17, 1952, by the Acting 
Chairman of the Canadian Delegation to 
the United Nations General Assembly. 


Canada’s attitude toward the prevention of 
discrimination and the protection of minorities. 


70. HUMAN RiGHTs Day, by L. B. Pear- 
son. (In External Affairs, Jan. 1954, p. 34). 

Text of statement broadcast over the CBC 
network on Human Rights Day, Dec. 10, 1953, 
the Sth anniversary of the adoption of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

71. HUMAN RIGHTS IN CANADA, by Alex 
Maxwell. (In Ontario Labour Review, July- 
Aug @lI55,. pao). 

Legislation plays a vital role in ensuring 
equal rights to all people. 

72. HUMAN RIGHTS IN CANADA. Round 
one: FEP. By Lloyd Harrington. (In 
Canadian Forum, Dec. 1953, p. 199-200). 

Discusses the background and some of the 
results of the passing of the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act, July 1, 1953. 

73.* INVASION OF PRIVACY, by A. White- 
house. (In /.U.D. Digest, Spring 1958, p. 
30-38). 

Infringement on civil rights charged against 
increasing use of electronic surveillance as 
“security” and employee checks in industry; 
uses in other capacities reviewed. 

74.* MAKING PEOPLE LIKE EACH OTHER, 
by S. Blum. (In Food for Thought, April 
195332 p-95 31-330). 

Problems discussed are based on actual cases 


brought to the attention of regional human 
rights of the labour movement. 


75.* “MEANINGFUL” CIvIL RIGHTS BILL 
PusHED BY AFL-CIO. (In AFL-CIO News, 
AUS S sel Sas Daal) 


Summary of statement issued by AFL-CIO 
executive committee. 


76. PADLOCK CASE, by Pauline Jewett. (In 
Canadian Forum, April, 1957, p. 7-8). 

Discusses the guaranteeing of fundamental 
freedoms against provincial encroachment and 
suggests that there might be restrictions on the 
federal government also in this respect. 


77.* SEPTIEME ANNIVERSAIRE DE DROIT DE 
L’HOMME FETE PAR CTM, by J. Perrault. 
(In Canadian Unionist, Jan.-Feb. 1956, p. 
28). 


_ 78. WHAT Do Civit RIGHTS MEAN IN 
QUEBEC? By R. B. Fraser. (In Maclean’s 
Magazine, Jan. 7, 1956, p. 3, 46). 

Discusses the contrast in the official con- 
ceptions, inside and outside Quebec, of a 
citizen’s rights and privileges, in the case of the 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. 


NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Govt. Will Share Cost of Winter Work Projects 


The federal Government will pay 50 per 
cent of payroll costs of work done this 
winter in municipalities of any province 
where the provincial government approves. 
Prime Minister Diefenbaker made this offer 
in a speech in Regina on October 27. 


Subject to talks with the provinces, the 
federal Government will pay 50 per cent 
of payroll costs incurred by municipalities 
between December and April for work that 
would not normally be done this winter. 

Projects that will be supported include 
sidewalk construction, roads other than 
arterial ones, water and storm sewers, muni- 
cipal parks and some major reconstruction 
jobs. 

All projects undertaken must have the 
approval of the provincial government con- 
cerned so that provincial jurisdiction over 
municipalities will be maintained. 

The federal Government’s decision has 
its origin in the National Winter Employ- 
ment Conference (L.G., Aug., p. 847) held 
in Ottawa July 14-15. At that conference, 
delegates proposed, among others, an incen- 
tive to municipalities to undertake works 
programs in order to create winter work. 

The cost-sharing offer announced by the 
Prime Minister is designed to provide such 
an incentive. 





Manitoba Plans to Spur 
Employment This Winter 

Moves to ease winter unemployment, 
establishment of an agricultural credit plan 
and a record highway construction program 
were announced in the Speech from the 
Throne read at the opening last month of a 
special session of the Manitoba Legislature. 

It was also noted that discussions are 
under way with the federal Government 
aimed at putting into operation a flexible 
plan to promote winter employment during 
the 1958-59 season. 

A special effort to co-ordinate the prov- 
ince’s road-building, power transmission and 
telephone activities will make possible a 
marked increase in winter employment, the 
Speech announced. 

The Manitoba Government also plans to 
establish a development fund that will 
supplement normal financial sources and 


will provide financial assistance to manu- 
facturing industries, and tourist and recrea- 
tional facilities. 

“This measure is expected to lead to an 
acceleration in the rate of growth of small 
and medium-sized enterprises in Manitoba 
and the general economic development of 
the province.” 

Announcement was made in the Speech 
of the Government’s intention to increase 
aid to education along the lines indicated 
by a provincial Royal Commission on Edu- 
cation. In an interim report, the Com- 
mission urged much higher salaries for 
qualified teachers and increased financial 
support from the province for school boards. 


CCA President Calls for 
More Winter Building 


An appeal to all sections of the nation 
to increase winter construction as a means 
of lessening unemployment this coming 
winter was made last month by Harold J. 
Ball, President of the Canadian Construc- 
tion Association. He was speaking at a 
meeting of the Halifax Construction Asso- 
ciation and the Nova Scotia Road Builders’ 
Association. 

“This problem deserves the continuing 
attention of not only government, labour 
and industry—who are very much aware of 
it—but also of every Canadian citizen,” he 
said. 

In his appeal, Mr. Ball noted that due 
to scientific advances in research, winter 
construction in Canada is practical. The 
quality is just as good in winter as at any 
other season of the year, and if proper 
scheduling of the construction is made the 
cost is no higher. 

Mr. Ball suggested that the average citi- 
zen can assist in having construction done 
in winter by urging school boards, hospital 
boards and community organizations to 
schedule building projects so that work can 
be carried on to the greatest possible extent 
during the winter months. 





About 20 fish-preparing buildings are to 
be built in Newfoundland this winter as 
part of the Government’s program to reduce 
winter unemployment, the Department of 
Public Works has announced. 
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Participation Increasing 
In Vocational Courses 


Participation in vocational, technical and 
trade training courses increased by approx- 
imately 30 per cent in the four-year period 
from 1952-53 to 1956-57, according to a 
Department of Labour report entitled Voca- 
tional Training Program in Canada, which 
describes publicly operated technical and 
trade training courses in Canada. 

The report, which is the fifth of a series 
issued as part of the Research Program on 
the Training of Skilled Manpower, is the 
first of several dealing with various aspects 
of vocational training in Canada. Prepared 
by the Training Branch of the Department, 
it is based on a survey made with the 
co-operation of federal and provincial gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Reports will be published later dealing 
with training programs in commercial and 
service occupations, on vocational training 
in government departments and on training 
programs in vocational agriculture. 

The first three reports of the series were: 
No. 1, Progress Report (summarized in the 
Lasour Gazerte, Aug. 1957, p. 940), No. 2, 
Technological Changes and Skilled Man- 
power: Electrical and Electromcs Industry, 
Heavy Machinery Industry (L.G., Nov. 
1957, p. 1281), and No. 3, Technological 
Changes and Skilled Manpower: Summary 
Report on the Household Applance Indus- 
try (L.G., Oct., p. 1110). The fourth report 
will be published later this year. 


Most Striking Increase 

The increase in participation in courses 
during the four-year period 1952-53 to 
1956-57 was most striking in the post-high 
school or advanced technical courses and in 
the annual apprenticeship classes, although 
an appreciable rise was also shown in high 
school, industrial and trade courses. 

The report shows that annual public 
expenditures on vocational education in 
Canada had risen steadily from just over 
$30,000,000 in 1951 to approximately $50,- 
000,000 in 1956. During this period the 
total municipal share remained fairly con- 
stant at approximately 45 per cent, the 
provincial share increased from approx- 
imately 41 to 47 per cent, and the federal 
share decreased from 12 to approximately 
8 per cent. 

Under the Vocational Schools’ Assistance 
Agreement of 1945-55 made between the 
federal Government and the provinces, the 
greatest expansion took place in vocational 
high schools financed by municipalities with 
grants from the provinces. 

Federal assistance to the program was 
limited by fixed allotments that were paid 
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on the basis of provincial grants or costs. 
As costs increased, the federal allotments 
were not sufficient to match the provincial 
expenditures on vocational programs. This 
situation accounted for the decrease in 
the percentage of the federal share of voca- 
tional costs during the five years from 1951 
to 1956. 

The new Vocational and Technical Train- 
ing Agreement that replaced the Vocational 
Schools’ Assistance Agreement in 1957 has 
provided for an increase in federal contri- 
butions to vocational and technical educa- 
tion. 





Calis for Doubling of 
Building Apprentices 


“The registration of apprentices in the 
construction trades should be at least double 
the present level,’ said Harold J. Ball, 
President of the Canadian Construction 
Association, in an address last month at 
Fredericton. 

To achieve this increase, employers, 
unions and governments must pool their 
efforts, he stated. 


“All employers in the construction indus- 
try have a very direct interest in the indus- 
try’s training program because the industry’s 
efficiency and costs are in large measure 
dependent upon the training of adequate 
numbers of recruits in properly balanced 
programs which combine jobsite and school- 
room instruction.” Employers must provide 
more opportunities for job-site training, he 
said. 

Unions should administer their journey- 
man-apprentice ratios on a regional basis 
rather than on an individual contractor, 
job or shop basis, he suggested, and provin- 
cial governments should give serious con- 
sideration to the introduction of pre-employ- 
ment training courses and of certification 
of tradesmen where this has not already 
taken place. 


Prospects for apprentices in the construc- 
tion industry are especially attractive, Mr. 
Ball pointed out. “There are few industries 
in Canada that offer as many opportunities 
to men to rise from the ranks and take 
on positions of prominence and respon- 
sibility.” 


Vocational Guidance in 
Belgium Provided by Law 


’ A vocational guidance service set up by 
law in Belgium is described in an article 
of a recent issue of the Personnel and 
Guidance Journal by Leonard A. Ostlund, 
Assistant Professor of Psychology at Kent 
State University, Ohio. 


Belgium pioneered with the first guidance 
centre in Europe, established at Brussels in 
1912. Twenty-five years later, a compre- 
hensive guidance service was set up by law, 
which provided for its establishment and 
functioning on a nation-wide basis under 
the jurisdiction of the Minister of Educa- 
tion. There are now 88 local counselling 
centres and 18 regional psychological-socio- 
logical-medical centres. 

The law stipulates that counsellors must 
have a certificate or degree from a recog- 
nized institution, that each guidance centre 
shall consist of a counsellor, nurse, doctor, 
social service worker, and clerical staff, and 
that the service must be free of charge. 

No compulsion may be used either in 
inducing an individual to be counselled or 
to follow counselling recommendations. 





Current Labour Unrest 
‘“Deplorable”’—CMA Head 


Current labour unrest in Canada is 
especially deplorable at this time when it 
is imperative to keep Canadian products 
competitive with those produced abroad in 
both price and quality, said Jan F. McRae, 
President of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, in a recent address. 

“Management,” the speaker said, “is not 
against high wages. At the same time, it 
is absolute folly for any of us to proceed 
on the assumption that we are ‘entitled’ to 
a substantial annual raise, irrespective of 
current economic conditions and individual 
performances. But that is precisely the 
stand being taken in some quarters.” 

Was it not strange, he asked, that at 
this time thousands of men in several of 
Canada’s most important industries, who 
for the most part were earning between 
$4,000 and $5,000 a year, and who were not 
being threatened by any move to reduce 
their earnings, should be willing to engage 
in prolonged strikes and lose hundreds of 
dollars in wages? . 

Quoting a recent statement of Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, in which 
he said that “Labour is getting a bigger 
share of a bigger pie,” Mr. McRae said 
that “still the demands keep rolling in with 
hardly a break, and Management is faced 
with the ultimatum: Pay up—or else.” 

The CMA President complained of the 
way in which union spokesmen “for the 
most part airly dismiss the idea that there 
is any connection between wage increases 
and price increases. They seek to persuade 
the public at large that their insatiable 
demands can be met out of profits.” 

Such spokesmen, he said, ignored the fact 
that profits have fallen sharply this year, 
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that the Government takes half of all 
profits, and that much of what it left goes 
into providing the new plant and equip- 
ment “which is so essential to business 
survival and expansion, and, let it not be 
forgotten, to the provision of an increasing 
number of jobs”. 





UK Prices Likely Stable 
Despite Wage Increases 


The United Kingdom’s Council on Prices, 
Productivity and Incomes, in its second 
report, issued in August, has predicted that 
the price level of goods and services may 
remain almost stable, with rising labour 
costs being offset, or nearly offset, by lower 
materials costs and lower profit margins. 
The retail price index is even less likely to 
rise, and may even fall. 


The Council’s first report was issued last 
February (L.G., May, p. 481). 


Fixed capital expenditure in the public 
sector is likely to be roughly stable; in 
the private sector, to decline somewhat. 
Investment in inventory and in work in 
progress is likely to be lower, and govern- 
ment expenditures on goods and services 
hkely will remain about stationary. 


Demand for Labour Eases 


Figures available up to July 1958 indi- 
cated that unemployment, employment, 
vacancies, short-time and overtime showed 
some easing of the demand for labour, 
according to the report. 


The report noted that the index of retail 
prices continued to rise up to June, and 
that 69 per cent of that rise since October 
1957 was accounted for by increases in 
food prices. Other sectors of the index, 
apart from housing, climbed little in the 
October-June period. There was a definite 
levelling-off in export prices and in the 
wholesale price index of manufactured 
goods. 

It was also noted that fewer workers had 
been given wage increases during the first 
quarter of 1958, and the average amount 
was smaller than in 1957. In the first seven 
months of 1958 the weighted average in- 
crease given in negotiated wage settlements 
was 3.6 per cent. The figure includes those 
groups of workers who have sliding-scale 
agreements linked to the cost of living. 
Little change in productivity had occurred, 
the report notes. 

Recent figures for profit incomes and for 
the size of wage settlements suggested that 
although there is still a gap between the 
rise in total incomes and the rise in total 
output, it might have narrowed a little. 
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Headed CLC Department, 


Howard Conquergood Dies 


Howard Conquergood, Director of the 
Political Education Department of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, died in Ottawa 
on October 18. 

Before the founding of the CLC he had 
been Director of the Education and Welfare 
Department of the Canadian Congress of 
Labour, and before that, he had held a 
similar position with the United Steel- 
workers. 

His first contact with the labour move- 
ment was at the age of 17 years, when he 
joined the Musicians’ Protective Associa- 
tion (AFL). 

Born in Toronto, Mr. Conquergood was a 
graduate of Queen’s University and the 
University of Toronto. A former staff mem- 
ber of the YMCA at Toronto and Hamilton, 
he was a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Canadian Association of Social Work- 
ers as well as one of the original members 
of the firsts CCYM Executive in Ontario. 


In 1948, he joined the staff of the United 
Steelworkers of America as Canadian Edu- 
cation and Welfare Director. Later that 
year he became the union representative 
of the 5,000-member Steelworkers local at 
Research Enterprises. 

When the big steel strike took place in 
1946 he was placed in charge of picketing 





Howard Conquergood 
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and strike welfare administration at the 
Stelco plant in Hamilton. As Welfare Direc- 
tor of the Steelworkers, he was in charge of 
a number of other important strikes. 


In 1947 he was successful in obtaining the 
co-operation of a number of unions to con- 
duct Canada’s first CIO-CCL-sponsored 
union summer school at Geneva Park. The 
next year, when an Education Committee 
of the CCL was established, he travelled 
from coast to coast conducting union insti- 
tutes in co-operation with local labour 
councils. 


In 1951, when the CCL established a 
Department of Education and Welfare, Mr. 
Conquergood became its Director and, with 
the TLC-CCL merger in 1956, assumed the 
position he held at the time of his death. 





Wes TLC Officer, 
J.W. Buckley Dies 

Secretary-Treasurer of the Trades and 
Labour Congress from 1947 to 1949, John 
W. Buckley died in Toronto October 18 
at the age of 76 years. 

Previously, he had been since 1928 Secre- 
tary of the Toronto and District Trades 
and Labour Council and was TLC Vice 
President from 1941 to 1947. In 1929 he 
was TLC fraternal delegate to the Trades 
Union Congress. 





John. W. Buckley 


Born in Manchester, England, Mr. Buck- 
ley came to Canada in 1907 and trained and 
worked as a carpenter with the Canadian 
National Railways and Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for a period of 30 years. 

Following his retirement he served as a 
referee for unemployment insurance. 


Death Claims Two Men 
Well-Known to Labour 


The deaths occurred during September of 
two persons well-known to Canadian trade 
unionists. 

S. Harry McLaren, former Executive 
Director of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, died September 2 at the age 
of 65 years. 

On September 15, Abraham Kirzner, 
former business agent in Toronto of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, died at the age of 73 years. 

Mr. McLaren, who had previously served 
as Chief Treasury Officer, Dependents’ 
Allowance and Assigned Pay, became Chief 
Treasury Officer of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission on its organization 
in 1941. Two years later he was named 
Assistant Director of Mobilization under 
National Selective Service. He became 
Executive Director of the UIC in 1945, 
retiring from that post in October 1954. 

Mr. Kirzner had served on the ILGWU 
staff as organizer and business agent for 
more than 30 years until his retirement in 
1953. He had been Vice President of the 
Jewish Labour Committee, Chairman of 
the Advisory Committee of the Garment 
Industry of Ontario, and a leading member 
of the Workman’s Circle of Toronto. 


Promotions, Elections 
OF Labour Interest 


Vancouver trade unionist Herb Flesher 
has been appointed chief of the Labourers’ 
Union for Western ‘Canada. A former 
President of the Vancouver Building Trades 
Council, he succeeds the late Carl Berg 
as Manager of the Western Canada sub- 
regional office of the International Hod 
Carriers, Building and Common Labourers’ 
Union. 

William Buss of Toronto has been re- 
elected for a second term as President of 
the 36,000-member National Union of Pub- 
lic Employees. Thomas Lewis of Vancouver, 
Jack Raysbrook of Hamilton and Harley 
Horne of Calgary have been elected Vice 
Presidents of the union. Robert Ruintoul 
of Ottawa continues as National Director. 

Mort Brandenburg of Tenafly, NJ., has 
been elected President of the 32,000-member 
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Distillery Workers’ Union. A former Vice 
President of the Union, and President of 
its 1,800-member Local 2 in New York, he 
succeeds Joseph O’Neill of Chicago. 


A. L. McGregor, former assistant superin- 
tendent for the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company in Ottawa, has been appointed 
Labour Relations Manager at the railway’s 
Montreal headquarters. 





U.N. Creates Special Fund 
For Technical Assistance 


A special fund designed to enlarge the 

scope of existing United Nations programs 
of technical assistance to underdeveloped 
countries was created by the U.N. General 
Assembly on October 15. The fund is 
expected to have an initial working capital 
of $100,000,000. 
The resolution setting up the fund said 
it might be used initially in carrying out 
surveys, research and training, demonstra- 
tions and pilot projects; but it should con- 
centrate as far as practicable on “relatively 
large” projects rather than spreading its 
resources thinly over a large number of 
small ones. 

Participation in the fund will be limited 
to member states of the United Nations, its 
specialized agencies and the International 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

In 1957, under its Expanded Program of 
Technical Assistance, the United Nations 
spent $25.79 million on operations in 132 
countries and territories, it has just been 
reported. 

Seventy-four per cent of the total expen- 
diture was devoted to providing the services 
of experts, compared with 16 per cent 
applied to fellowships and study grants, and 
10 per cent to equipment and supplies. 

Of a total of 2,513 experts, Canada pro- 
vided 98; it also accommodated 33 fellows. 


Canada’s Share $2 Million 


The money for the program is contributed 
by member states of the United Nations. 
In 1957, 84 governments pledged $30.84 mil- 
lion, of which more than 90 per cent 
was paid up. Pledges—all of which have 
been met—from Commonwealth countries 
amounted to $5.62 million, of which Canada’s 
share was $2 million and Britain’s $2.24 
million. The United States pledge amounted 
to more than $15 million, and that of 
Russia to $1 million. 

The distribution of the expenditure among 
the regions of the world was: Asia and 
the Far East, 32.6 per cent; Latin America, 
28 per cent; the Middle Hast, 19.2 per cent; 
Africa, 11.3 per cent; Europe, 7.2 per cent; 
and inter-regional projects, 1.7 per cent. 
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OFL Brief Urges Changes 
In Labour Relations Act 


The right of association with freedom 
of association as its corollary is illusory 
unless individuals have a right to exercise 
it in full liberty, the Quebec Federation of 
Labour said in a brief presented to the 
provincial Government October 23. 

The brief, read by the Federation’s presi- 
dent Roger Provost to Premier Maurice 
Duplessis and members of his Cabinet, said 
that the least mistake, the least omission, 
no matter how small, on an application for 
certification immediately and irrevocably 
led to the rejection of the application. 

It said that the prohibited practices out- 
lined in the Quebec Labour Relations Act 
had remained “a dead letter” as far as 
management was concerned. They did not 
prevent intimidation, nor management in- 
tervention, nor dismissal for union activities. 

“The employers who refuse to their em- 
ployees the right of union, and they are 
numerous, make fun of the law for the 
simple reason that it does not carry 
adequate penalties. The penalty is so light 
that it does not even act as a preventive,” 
the brief declared. 

“Unless the law is immediately amended, 
we cannot figure any other means of pre- 
venting prohibited practices in the future, 
but the more frequent recourse to strike, 
no matter by what name it may be de- 
scribed. In the present context, all other 
recourses have proved to be ineffective and 
futile.” 

The brief complained of the slowness of 
labour hearings and proceedings and asked 
that the procedure be changed to promote 
more speed. 

The Federation suggested that the Labour 
Relations Board be made up of equal num- 
bers of employers’ and unions’ representa- 
tives. 

It repeated a request that lists of avail- 
able and competent persons who have been 
approved in advance by employers’ associa- 
tions and labour organizations be used by 
the Minister of Labour when naming chair- 
men of conciliation boards. 

Referring to police action during strikes, 
the brief said police should be a force of 
order, not repression; nor should they be 
the employers’ instrument. 

The Federation criticized delays within 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board and 
asked that a complete investigation of the 
Board’s operations be held. 

Legislation, such as existed in six other 
provinces, prohibiting discrimination because 


of race, creed or colour was urged by the 
brief. 
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Premier’s Reply 

Premier Duplessis said he recognized fully 
the workers’ right to associate. In fact, 
he said, it was not only a right but a duty. 
However, helding more strikes was not the 
right way to solve things, he warned. 

Democracy, he said, existed to serve all 
the people, not just one class. 

The Premier declared there was not one 
province in Canada or one state in the 
United States where working conditions had 
improved more than in the province of 
Quebec. 

The right to strike, he said, was an extra- | 
ordinary right, not to be used lightly. “All 
suffer when there is a strike,” he said. “It 
is &@ major operation. You do not operate 
on a man’s heart if he has a toothache.” 

Premier Duplessis disagreed with many of 
the statements contained in the brief. 

“You should not see injustices where they 
do not exist,” he said, nor should you see 
them only on one side.” 


Newfoundland Federation 
Holds 22nd Convention 


Delegates to the 22nd annual convention 
of the Newfoundland Federation of Labour 
were warned by President Doyle Sharpe 
that there are “dark clouds on the horizon 
for Labour”. 

One dark cloud he mentioned was that 
employers are introducing “high-pressure 
salesmen” into Canada who are trying to 
establish right-to-work laws. Another was 
the increase in anti-labour propaganda; 
this must be guarded against, he warned. 

Labour Minister C. H. Ballam, address- 
ing the convention, praised the work of the 
apprenticeship division of his department. 
He noted that since 1953, some 1,000 young 
men have entered training, 300 have 
graduated, 600 are still in training, while 
about 100 have dropped out. He felt no 
division of the department was more impor- 
tant than apprenticeship. 

CLC President Claude Jodoin and 
Premier J. R. Smallwood were present at 
the convention. 

Harvey Ladd, President of District 2, 
International Woodworkers of America, 
explained why the IWA had gone into 
Newfoundland: primarily, to get fair treat- 
ment for loggers. 

The IWA was currently seeking a proper 
wage scale for the logger, he explained. The 
mill worker gets $1.72 an hour, he said, 
and there was no reason why the logger 
should be satisfied with the $1.05 he is paid. 

Mr. Ladd said he foresaw the day when 
the paper mill workers and the wood- 
workers would attend a convention as 


members of the same union, following a 
merger of the two groups. He suggested the 
merged union might be called the United 
Forest Products Workers of America. 

A resolution calling on the NFL to 
approach the provincial Government for 
enactment of legislation to compel indus- 
tries employing more than 200 to establish 
pension plans was rejected when it was 
learned that the Canadian Labour Congress 
was trying to obtain similar legislation on a 
national level from the federal Government. 





UMW Convention Forced 
To Extend over 3 Weeks 


The annual convention of the United Mine 
Workers, District 26, originally planned to 
last two weeks, was forced to extend into a 
third week by the large number of resolu- 
tions submitted. (An account of the first 
week’s proceedings appeared in the October 
issue, page 1106.) 

Among the more important subjects on 
which resolutions were presented were: wage 
increases, overtime rates and extra pay 
for work on Sundays and holidays, excessive 
overtime working, paid vacations, improved 
payments and extended coverage of miners 
under workmen’s compensation legislation, 
provision of better first aid facilities under- 
ground, and improved pension plans. 

The convention discussed recommenda- 
tions of the policy committee that called for 
a target of a wage increase of 20 cents an 
hour in forthcoming negotiations, and incor- 
poration into the basic wage of the present 
production bonus of $1 a day. The demands 
would have the effect of increasing the 
basic rate to about $14 a day from the 
present $11.54. 

The union’s current two-year contract, 
which gained miners their first wage increase 
in six years, expires in December. 

Other recommendations of the committee 
included proposals for: eight paid statutory 
holidays a year; time-and-a-half for all 
overtime over eight hours and double time 
for Sundays and holidays; and three weeks 
vacation with pay a year. 

A strong demand for more comprehensive 
coverage of miners by workmen’s compen- 
sation, elimination of delays in processing 
cases, and recognition of the hazards of 
mechanical mining by classification of new 
occupational diseases allegedly resulting 
from it, was made in a number of resolu- 
tions passed by the delegates. 

The convention unanimously approved a 
recommendation calling for more and better 
first aid and medical equipment in mines. 

The delegates approved action by union 
officers to secure a pension plan, if possible 


non-contributory, and also voted them con- 
stitutional authority to extend existing 
contracts with employers pending agree- 
ment on new ones. The committee’s recom- 
mendation did not rule out a suitable con- 
tributory pension plan, if one could be 
arranged. 

There were numerous complaints about 
the excessive amount of overtime that was 
said to be required of miners, sometimes 
under threat of dismissal. Many miners 
were said to be working 11 hours a day, 
instead of the statutory eight hours. Some 
delegates said that inefficient management 
was the chief cause of excessive overtime 
working. 

The convention supported a resolution 
that pressed for the establishment of a 
provincial coal marketing board; this, it 
was said, would enable smaller operators 
to get a fair share of the market and would 
provide year-round work for their em- 
ployees. 

The convention accused Canadian indus- 
try of pronouncing a sentence of “industrial 
death” on many workers over 40 years of 
age. The submission of a brief to the federal 
Government on the subject was approved. 

Strong resentment was expressed against 
the Nova Scotia Power Commission for its 
action in closing down its Inverness thermal 
power plant. 





Railroad Trainmen Mark 
7oth Anniversary 


The 75th anniversary of the founding of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen was 
observed September 23 with ceremonies 
at Oneonta, N.Y., where the union was 
organized. 

On hand for the occasion was 94-year-old 
Elmer Wessell, believed to be the only 
surviving charter member of the Brother- 
hood. 

Among those sending messages of con- 
gratulation to the Brotherhood on the 
anniversary were Hon. Michael Starr, 
Canada’s Minister of Labour, and CLC 
President Claude Jodoin. 


Teamsters Call New Convention 


The Executive Board of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters voted last month 
to call a special convention and election 
of officers sometime after February 1, 1959. 

This prompted the court-appointed Board 
of Monitors for the Teamsters to file suit 
in attempt to prevent such an election. 
The Board, with the Teamster representa- 
tive dissenting, held that the union was not 
yet ready “to provide for the holding of 
a truly representative convention”. 
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B.C. Unions Urge Publicity 
For Feir Practices Act 

The need for a continuing educational 
program to inform racial groups of their 
rights under the Fair Employment Practices 
Act was stressed by the Human Rights 
Committee of the B.C. Federation of Labour 
in a recent brief to the provincial Cabinet. 

Most persons referred to the Committee 
were not aware of their rights under the 
Act and many did not know of the exist- 
ence of the Act, the brief stated. 

The brief suggested several methods by 
which the government might publicize the 
Act. 

Amendment Sought 

An individual, the brief said, was hesitant 
about filing a complaint concerning discrim- 
ination because the onus would be on him 
to initiate and sign the alleged violation. 
It asked that the Act be amended so that 
interested organizations or friends could 
file complaints on behalf of these individuals. 

It requested legislation to end restrictive 
covenants in real estate transactions that 
restrict the sale of property to persons of 
certain races, colour, religion or national 
origin. 

In presenting their brief the labour dele- 
gation pointed out that a study of employ- 
ment application forms, including some of 
the largest firms in British Columbia, had 
shown that the majority contained discrim- 
inatory questions, including queries on place 
of birth, citizenship, religion and military 
service. 


NUPSE Solidly Against 
Compulsory Arbitration 

A resolution expressing opposition to any 
form of compulsory arbitration was unani- 
mously adopted at the annual convention 
of the National Union of Public Service 
Employees (CLC), held October 1-4 at 
Hamilton, Ont. 

“As soon as compulsory arbitration comes 
in, collective bargaining goes out the win- 
dow,” said S. A. Little, the Union’s Director 
of Organization. He accused municipalities 
of failure to accept their responsibility to 
bargain collectively with their employees. 

Another resolution adopted unanimously 
demanded that both the production and 
distribution of natural gas be made a 
public utility. Francis Eady, education offi- 
cer, suggested an Ontario natural gas com- 
mission similar to that which had led to 
the creation of the Ontario Hydro Electric 
Power Commission. 
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The delegates expressed opposition to 
Section 78 of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act, which permits municipal councils to 
exclude their employees from the Act. 

NUPSE President James E. Clark re- 
ported that there had been no marked 
progress towards merger with the National 
Union of Public Employees. 

Speakers at the convention, which was 
attended by 150 delegates representing 
18,000 workers in civic, utility and hospital 
employment, included President Claude 
Jodoin of the Canadian Labour Congress; 
President W. J. Smith of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers; and Larry Sefton, Direc- 
tor of District 6, United Stelworkers of 
America. 

James E. Clark was re-elected President 
of the Union. The three Vice Presidents 
were also re-elected: K. Cummings, F. O. 
Rogers and C. C. Mainds. 





ITU Convention Approves 
Overhaul of Constitution 


At its 100th convention, held in San 
Francisco August 16 to 22, the International 
Typographical Union almost unanimously 
approved an overhauling of its general laws 
and by-laws. 

Delegates approved a transfer from the 
general laws to the by-laws of those rules 
that were considered to be related to the 
union’s self-government only. Left in the 
general laws were those matters considered 
necessary in a collective agreement. 

The ITU had traditionally attached a 
copy of its general laws to any contract 
with an employer to ensure that only ITU 
members would be employed in the com- 
posing rooms of printing plants. The United 
States National Labor Relations Board has 
ruled that the Taft-Hartley Act made such 
contracts illegal. 


In a statement in the Typographical 
Journal, ITU President Elmer Brown ex- 
plained that Canadian locals should not 
alter their previous policy of negotiating 
closed shop contracts, which are legal in 
Canada. “The ITU will not approve a 
contract in Canada that does not provide 
for a closed shop,” he wrote. 


Bar Non-Union Printing 


The convention adopted an amendment 
to the by-laws that will prohibit the dis- 
tribution at ITU conventions of any printed 
matter “unless it bears either the Allied 
Printing Trades Council or the Typogra- 
phical Union label”. 

The delegates voted down 37 proposed 
amendments that would have increased 


expenditures from the union’s general fund, 
pension and mortuary funds, and defence 
fund because no proposed amendment pro- 
vided for additional revenue for the funds. 





ICWU Approves Merger 
Talks with Oil Union 


A “Memorandum of Understanding” that 
contains a schedule for discussions on 
the proposed merger of the International 
Chemical Workers Union and the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers International 
Union gained overwhelming approval at 
the 15th annual convention of the ICWU 
in Washington last month. 

The Union’s President, Walter L. Mit- 
chell, was re-elected by acclamation, the 
first time in six years that there has been 
no contest for the office. Secretary-Treasurer 
Marshall Shafer and four of the nine Vice 
Presidents, including Canadian Vice Presi- 
dent Gordon MclIlwain, were also returned 
by acclamation. In the five vice-presidential 
contests, three incumbents were returned, 
two defeated. 

The question of a change from annual to 
biennial conventions was deferred until next 
year. A proposal to change the name of the 
ICWU to give recognition to workers in 
the gas, atomic and mining industries was 
referred to the executive board for further 
consideration. 

A proposal to increase per capita tax to 
establish a full-time health and _ safety 
department was voted down. 


EWA, Paper Mili Workers 
Moving towards Merger 

As the result of a pact signed at Port- 
land, Ore., in October, the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper 
Mill Workers (CLC), representing 34,000 
Canadian workers, and the International 
Woodworkers of America (CLC), represent- 
ing 44,000 Canadians, will likely merge into 
one union. 

In announcing a two-year, 10-point agree- 
ment, the unions advised that it was drawn 
up to determine how well the two can work 
together. Should they decide to merge, 
the question will be put to the unions’ 
1959 conventions. 

Under the agreement for merger, the 
unions will participate in organizing, will 
exchange copies of collective bargaining 
contracts, co-ordinate their research, and 
assist each other in strike or picket action. 

Total membership of the IWA is 130,000; 
of the Pulp and Sulphite Workers, 166,000. 


Nowa Scotia 7th Province 
To Enter Hospital Plan 


Seven of Canada’s 10 provinces are now 
active participants in the federal-provincial 
hospital insurance scheme, following the 
signing last month of an agreement between 
the federal Government and the Govern- 
ment of Nova Scotia. 

The Nova Scotia plan becomes effective 
January 1, on the same day citizens of the 
province will start paying a 3-per-cent retail 
sales tax to finance the province’s share of 
the cost. Taxes on tobacco and liquor also 
will be increased. 


Out-Patient Services 

Nova Scotia’s plan provides one of the 
broadest ranges of out-patient services made 
available so far in any participating prov- 
ince. 

It is anticipated that hospital insurance 
for the first year will cost $12,756,000. The 
province’s share is expected to amount to 
$5,434,000. 

The agreement was signed by Hon. J. 
Waldo Monteith, Minister of National 
Health and Welfare, and Hon. Richard A. 
Donahoe, Nova Scotia Minister of Public 
Health. 


Housing Starts in August 
Advance 13 Per Cent 


Starts on the construction of new dwell- 
ing units in August advanced 15 per cent 
to 15,664 from the year-earlier total of 
13,578, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
announced last month. 

In the January-August period, starts were 
at an all-time high: 103,634, some 36.5 per 
cent greater than 1957’s like total of 75,937. 

Completions in August were 50 per cent 
higher than in August 1957, 12,707 com- 
pared with 8,488. Completions in the first 
eight months this year were also at a new 
peak, 80,675, a rise of 19 per cent over last 
year’s comparable total of 67,633. 

The previous eight-month record for 
starts was set in 1955, when 90,849 units 
were started in the January-August period. 
The previous record for completions in the 
year’s first eight months was 78,407, estab- 
lished in 1956. 

Units under construction at the end of 
August 1958 numbered 94,889, up 24 per 
cent from 76,623 under construction at 
August 31, 1957. 

In the United States, housing starts in 
August rose to 119,000 compared with 111,- 
000 in July and 100,000 in August 1957. 
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Revised Bulletin Ready on 


Workmen’s Compensation 


A revised edition of the Department’s bul- 
letin, Workmen’s Compensation in Canada, 
A Comparison of Provincial Laws, is now 
available from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 

Prepared by the Legislative Branch, the 
bulletin has been brought up to date as of 
June 1958, and contains changes made at 
1957 and 1958 sessions of provincial Legis- 
latures. The previous revision was issued 
in December 1956. 

One of the important changes noted in the 
bulletin is that the percentage rate of aver- 
age earnings on which compensation is 
based was raised from 70 to 75 per cent 
in New Brunswick, to take effect on 
January 1, 1959. With this change, com- 
pensation for disability will be paid in all 
provinces but Nova Scotia on the basis of 
75 per cent of earnings. In Nova Scotia, 
the rate is 70 per cent. 

The maximum annual earnings on which 
compensation may be computed were in- 
creased from $8,000 to $4,000 in New 
Brunswick in 1957, and from $2,700 to 
$3,000 in Prince Edward Island in 1958. 
The ceiling on earnings under the Acts is 
now $3,000 in four provinces; $3,500 in one; 
$4,000 in three others; and $5,000 in two 
provinces (Ontario and Saskatchewan). 

In 1958 the monthly allowance to a widow 
was raised from $50 to $65 in Manitoba. 
In New Brunswick, all widows’ pensions 
which were being paid according to lower 
scales of benefits were raised to the current 
level of $50 a month. Monthly benefits to 
children were increased in Prince Edward 
Island and Saskatchewan in 1957 and in 
Manitoba in 1958. In New Brunswick, pro- 
vision was made in 1957 for payment of all 
children’s allowances, regardless of the date 
of the accident, according to the present 
scale of benefits. In Ontario, the lump 
sum payment to a widow and the allow- 
ance granted for burial expenses were both 
raised from $200 to $300. 

The Newfoundland Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board was authorized to spend up 
to $25,000 in a year in providing disabled 
workmen with necessary academic and voca- 
tional training. In New Brunswick, the 
Board was empowered to spend up to 
$50,000 in a year, instead of $15,000, in 
rehabilitation of injured workmen. 

The New Brunswick Board was given 
authority to make safety regulations for 
the industries of construction, demolition 
and excavation. 

The pamphlet describes the collective 
lability system of workmen’s compensation 
in effect in each of the Canadian provinces, 
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and discusses in some detail the main 
points of the legislation, including adminis- 
tration, coverage, waiting period, medical 
aid, rehabilitation and accident prevention. 

Benefits payable to injured workmen or 
to their dependants in fatal cases are set 
out in the form of tables. A table of 
occupational diseases indicates the provinces 
in which each disease is compensated. 

The bulletin is available in both English 
and French from the Queen’s Printer at 
25 cents a copy. 


Fextile Wage Index Rose 
4.¢ Per Cent in Year 


The index of wages for the primary tex- 
tiles industry rose 4.7 per cent between 
October 1956 and October 1957, according 
to the fifteenth of the annual series of 
reports on wages and hours, which has just 
been released. Prepared by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department, 
the bilingual report, entitled Wages and 
Hours—Primary Teatiles Industry 1957, may 
be obtained free from the Queen’s Printer. 

The wage index numbers of each of the 
four divisions of the industry also rose 
during the period, the percentage increases 
being: cotton yarn and cloth, 3.2; woollen 
yarn and cloth, 6.4; hosiery and other 
knitted goods, 5.4; synthetic and silk tex- 
tiles, 4.4. These increases were slightly 
larger than those shown in 1956, except 
in the cotton industry, where the rise was 
smaller. 

The report contains tables which show 
average wages and numbers of workers for 
representative occupations in each of the 
four divisions of the industry for the whole 
country and for the main geographic 
regions. Average wages for Canada as a 
whole ranged from 76 cents an hour for 
female general labourers to $2.03 for male 
round heel knitters, 60 gauge. 

Another table shows that the standard 
work week was 40.7 hours .n the cotton 
yarn and cloth division, 45.1 in woollen 
yard and cloth, 43.8 in hosiery and other 
knitted goods, and 44.38 hours in synthetic 
and silk textiles. 


All U.S. Auto Firms Sign 
Similar Pacts with UAW 


Three-year agreements with the United 
Automobile Workers signed early in October 
by General Motors Corporation and Chrys- 
ler Corporation in the United States, and 
by American Motors about two weeks 
later, were the same in their main provisions 
as the contract signed by the Ford Motor 
Company and the union in the middle of 
September (L.G., Oct., p. 1103). 





CURRENT NOVEMBER 15, 1958 
manpower and labour relations 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH RE é 1D \l 





Current Manpower Situation 


Employment has shown little change since the notable recovery of the 
early spring months. After adjustment for seasonal variation, the employment 
estimates have fluctuated since that time within a fairly narrow range. In 
October it was a little over 1 per cent above the March low, and a little less 
than 1 per cent below the 1957 peak. 

The pause in the recovery of employment is partly attributable to tem- 
porary factors, many of which have been eliminated in recent weeks. By 
the end of October strike settlements had been achieved in the construction, 
steel and shipbuilding industries; logging in British Columbia resumed after an 
enforced shutdown of unusual length, and automobile production was fully 
under way after a series of interruptions. These developments, while not in 
themselves a strong stimulus to a general advance in employment, have cleared 
away some of the obstacles to further recovery. 

The maintenance of employment levels in the past month or two has 
depended to a considerable extent on the increasing requirements of various 
service activities. Education and health services in particular have absorbed 
a considerably greater number of workers this autumn than they did in past 
years. The number employed in the service industry as a whole in October 
was estimated to be 1,312,000, almost 7 per cent greater than a year ago. 
In finance, insurance, real estate and public utilities employment was 
moderately higher than a year ago, but in all other industries 1t was down. 

Residential construction increased again in October, raising the annual 
rate to a level not far short of the record achieved at the beginning of this 
year. In non-residential construction, activity was still well down from a year 
earlier although the decline appeared to have been halted. In the third 
quarter, the value of contracts awarded for both business and engineering 
projects showed an encouraging increase over last year, more than offsetting 
a decline in the value of industrial work. This fall, construction employment 
fell off more sharply than usual, partly as a result of labour disputes in Toronto 
and Vancouver. Hiring of a considerable number of workers followed strike 
settlements in these centres. 

The situation in manufacturing also showed some improvement towards 
the end of October. Steel and shipbuilding workers were back at work following 
strike settlements although the strike continued at the International Nickel 
plants in Sudbury and Port Colborne. The automobile industry was at full- 
scale production following a temporary shutdown of General Motors plants 
caused by a shortage of imported parts. There were some further layoffs in 
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railway rolling stock, aircraft and ship- 
building, but production in most other 
sectors of manufacturing appeared to be 
stable or rising moderately. 

Unemployment and less than full- 
time employment were still at a con- 
siderably higher level than last year. 
The number working less than a full 
week because of short time or turnover 
was estimated to be 75,000 in October, 
compared with 65,000 a year earlier. 
The number on temporary layoff was 
16,000 (12,000 a year earlier) and those 
without jobs and seeking work numbered 
313,000 (211,000 last year). The estimate 
of job seekers was 48 per cent greater 
than in the same period last year. Be- 
tween August and October it rose by 12 
per cent; last year the increase over this 
period was 20 per cent. In early Novem- 
ber registrations at offices of the National 
Employment Service were increasing 
more slowly than last year although 
they were still at a considerably higher 
level. 


A comparison between current National Employment Service data and 
those of a year ago reveals a greater number of registrations from both male 
and female workers, the increase in males being somewhat more pronounced. 
Among males, the increase was most marked in the 24-44 age group. Regis- 
trations of female workers increased most in the “under 20” age group, 
suggesting that new entrants to the labour force are experiencing difficulty 


in finding jobs. 


Duration of claims for unemployment insurance lengthened moderately 
over the year. At the end of August, those claiming insurance for three months 
or more represented 31 per cent of all claimants, compared with 27 per cent 
a year ago. The number claiming for one month or less was 43 per cent of 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
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Labour Surplus* pe ee Labour Shortage* 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 4 
Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 
IMIR) NO MN oc cacoayogenoacaor 1 5 4 6 7 — — 
MIB Ore IVOIRE, woomaecepacu. 1 21 15 4 10 — — 
Major Agricultural ear Ot _ 3 2 11 12 — == 
Minor amend e782). san. hone 2 33 22 23 * 35 — a 
otal sawaie. ee ae) ee 4 62 43 44 64 oo — 


* See inside back cover, October issue. 
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the total, compared with 47 per cent last year. Both male and female workers 
were claiming for longer periods, although here again the increase was more 
pronounced among male claimants. 


Recent Production and Employment Trends 


The Canadian economy appears to have been marking time since mid- 
summer after making a fairly strong recovery earlier in the year. Industrial 
production, on a seasonally adjusted basis, increased from a low of 272.0 
(1935-39=100) in December to 279.9 in June but edged down again in July 
and August. Non-farm employment (seasonally adjusted) expanded by 70,000 
between February and July but by October it was only 44,000 above the 
February low. The recent decline in output and employment can be attributed 
to a large extent to industrial disputes which involved (directly or indirectly) 
upwards of 50,000 workers this fall. 

Increases in production during the first half of the year have been fairly 
widely diffused. Moreover, some of the largest gains were recorded in industries 
which were hardest hit last year. Output of durable goods industries as a 
whole showed a rise of 6.2 per cent, after allowing for seasonal factors. Pro- 
duction of non-durables, which was less sharply curtailed during the business 
downturn, showed a more moderate rise. Mining production, seasonally 
adjusted, increased by 6.1 per cent from the November low, recovering about 
half of the earlier loss. 

The over-all recovery was hampered by weaknesses in a number of key 
industries. Automobile plants have been operating at a relatively low level 
all year owing to reduced purchases of new motor vehicles; in the first nine 
months sales were 10 per cent lower than in the same period last year. Ship- 
building and railway rolling stock also showed production declines owing to 
reduced orders. Most other durable goods industries fared relatively well. 


PRODUCTION AND EAPLOYHENT IN MANUFACTURING 


(Seasonally Adjusted) 


Million Dollars 
3935-3 
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Electrical apparatus, household furnishings and building materials showed a 
noticeable improvement, partly because of the stimulus provided by a record 
rate of house-building. . 

Output of non-durables has increased fairly steadily since the January 
low, although the over-all gain was rather modest. In August, the index stood 
at 246.3, which was 3 per cent below the 1957 peak. The improvement extended 
across a broad front, with paper products, textiles, chemicals, food and 
beverages showing gains. 

Buying power was maintained at a fairly high level throughout the recent 
business decline and has shown additional strength during recent months. 
Apart from a moderate drop in the first quarter of 1957 personal disposable 
income has either advanced or held steady since the beginning of the business 
downturn. Purchasing at the retail level has generally failed to keep pace with 
the expansion of income, though the current rate of spending is higher than 
a year ago. Retail sales (seasonally adjusted) registered marked increases 
between July and August after moving irregularly in the first half of the 
year. The largest gain occurred in the grocery and combination stores, partly 
a reflection of higher food prices. 

Employment expansion this year (after allowing for seasonal factors) 
was centered mainly in the service and distributive industries. In the goods- 
producing industries employment has either continued to decline or has levelled 
off since the beginning of the year. This tendency for manufacturing employ- 
ment to lag behind production is typical of the early stages of recovery. 
Reductions in part-time work and increased hours of work normally precede 
requirements for additional help. Thus, average hours worked in manufacturing 
(seasonally adjusted) increased from a low of 39.6 in November 1957 to 40.4 
in August 1958. 

Currently, most elements of demand appear to be strengthening. The 
major exception is investment in machinery and equipment, which has dropped 
very sharply from the high level of the past two years. While domestic manu- 
facturers have borne only part of the burden of this decline (most of the 
impact having fallen on imports) the effect has nevertheless been considerable, 
particularly in the manufacture of machinery and other iron and steel products, 

Other sources of demand have strengthened. A substantial reduction in 
inventories of manufactured goods has already taken place, so that new orders 
are now more likely to result in increased production. At the retail level the 
stock-sales ratio is lower than last year, though still somewhat higher than 
in 1956. 

Potential buying power has expanded over the past year. From the 
second quarter of 1957 to the second quarter of 1958 consumer expenditures 
(after allowing for an increase in prices) increased by only about 1 per cent, 
while real disposable personal income rose by 6 per cent. This development, 
together with the net reduction that has taken place in consumer debt, clears 
the way for an increase in consumer buying. 

Government action provides a third major source of strength in the 
current situation. In the current fiscal yéar, total expenditure on goods and 
services by all three levels of government is expected to be about 7 per cent 
greater than last year. The largest part of the increase is at the provincial and 
municipal levels. The net increase in the direct demands of the federal 
Government may be close to 4 per cent. To a far greater extent, the stimulus 
of federal government action lies in loans and other transfers of funds, such 
as the substantial support that has been given to housing, 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of November 10, 1958; subject to revision) 





Percentage Change 




















etd, From 
Principal Items Date Amount |— 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
‘lotal@ivilian labour force (a).e..c. ious. 2 e5. Oct. 18 6,177,000 |+ 0.3 + 1.4 
Potapersons-withdJoDs: 44% S.A. .ac scious.) Oct. 18 5,864,000 |— 0.4 — 0.3 
AG WOrk-oo HOUIS OF MOL... .:isesus-.+s. Oct. 18 3,477,000(d)|— 32.3 — 0.4 
WEworc less than'so hours:...2)..;.22..2 Oct. 18 2,197,000(d)|+ 291.6 + 3.2 
With jobsibut notiat work.2.05 6.0.2... 432. Oct. 18 190,000 0.0 — 26.9 
WAL JOOsmOUG.On SNOM, tle. . noc... «cea « Oct. 18 47,000 |— 11.3 + 20.5 
On temporary layoff for the full week.....| Oct. 18 16,000 |+ 14.3 + 33.3 

Persons without jobs and seeking work......| Oct. 18 313,000 |+ 15.5 + 48.3 

Persons with jobs in agriculture.............| Oct. 18 729,000 |— 5.8 — 1.9 
_ Persons with jobs in non-agriculture......... Oct. 18 5,185,000 |+ 0.4 0.0 

Wetmore workere:y). 0b. BUOR Ls... Oct. 18 4,692,000 |— 0.3 + 0.2 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

PAVE CIC ie ea dk Cadac ec ee een en Oct. 16 33,100 |— 2.4 + 10.3 

CUO ee TETRE LORE GD Te slice ands oe tideecd PAs Se Oct. 16 102,400 |+ 4.5 + 38.2 

Saas eo 5 a een, eles Sa Oct. 16 124,400 |+ 4.8 + 15.1 

Fay Ne re I ai pene lapeasond avin’ Oct. 16 38,800 i+ 11.8 + 28.5 

iforatai) 11d ONL Ae DES ee eee ee Oct. 16 43,800 |+ 4.8 + 20.7 

POGOe remiOnSy! 4. so biatl. « aebde re sgiasi« 3 Oct. 16 342,500 |+ 4.7 + 22.9 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

FEW, see cece ee er Ee ee ee Oct. 1 282,587 |— 4.1 + 24.7 
Amount of benefit payments..................| September | $19,854,067 |+ 1.9 + 43.8 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... Sept. 1 121435 |= 0.4 4.8 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)......| Sept. 1 111.3 j-— 0.5 — 6.1 
Denti icere PAPO eae. cel; chew ssc soem lolch lle ist. 6 mos. 67,744 — — 62.9 (c) 

Destinedsonne lAbOUIMIOnCess a. meses os: 1st. 6 mos. 35, 742 “= — 65.8 (c) 

Conciliation Services 
Nur ber Of GAS@S IN PrO@Tess.... .!... de cee e cess August 894 |— 9.5 — 
Number ol workers involved... <<... ..1-4.4- August 225,692 |— 35.8 — 
Strikes and Lockouts 
IWR GIRSETIICCS aria nt che wre abate e od cack Sees wats October 48 — — 1.8 (ec) 
No. of workers involved..............««:«....+.|-Oetober 40,037 -— + 14.6 
PROMO IOS ty to ice acs Cee ce te ca October 828,890 os + 74.6 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... Sept. 1 $70.72 |— 0.1 + 3.3 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...............| Sept. 1 $1.64 |— 1.0 + 2.9 
Average hours worked per week (mig.).....-.. Sept. 1 40.6 |+ 0.7 0.0 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)...........--. Sept. 1 $66.67 |— 0.3 + 2.9 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........} Oct. 1 126.0 |+ 0.3 + 2.1 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)...| Sept. 1 127.2 |— 0.6 + 1.0 
Rotallaboursincomesnt4.0 4 1a ee $000,000) September 1,404 |+ 13.0 + 13.4 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1035-29 = 100). 20... 08-2: September 288.2 |+ 3.4 teh) 0153 
AC EUPING 44.) care le ae jee beans Wa ees September 278.1 |+ 1.5 — 2.5 
PS) Tyre ete oa neces ave Ne. che, ee one ene September 307.1 |+ 0.9 — 4.4 
RUT LOS cat oP ica os oe Ke a oat anseie September 259.6 |+ 1. — .1 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, October issue. 
b) See inside back cover, October issue. , : 
{e These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 
vevious year. as ee 
(d) Due to Thanksgiving Day being in the survey week. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


At mid-November collective bargaining was underway in many industries 
throughout the country, including pulp and paper, building construction, 
aircraft and public utilities. Significant settlements were reached in the steel 
industry in Hamilton and Sault Ste. Marie. The time loss caused by strikes 
and lockouts in the four-week period ending in mid-October was substantially 
higher than in the previous four-week period, but in recent weeks strike activity 
has again diminished. lei 

pe tet in the steel industry, covering 16,000 workers, highlighted 
the bargaining scene. A three-year contract with the Algoma Steel Corporation 
was signed early in November in Sault Ste. Marie, followed by a contract 
of similar duration with the Steel Company of Canada in Hamilton, which 
terminated a strike lasting three months. 

Important settlements also took place in the shipbuilding, construction 
and pulp and paper industries. Agreements were reached covering some 7,500 
workers in the pulp and paper industry in Ontario and Quebec. The work 
stoppage affecting approximately 15,000 construction workers, precipitated by 
a dispute between the Toronto Builders’ Exchange and the Plasterers and 
Cement Masons Union, ended on November 3 and at the same time a three-year 
contract was signed between the Exchange and the carpenters’ union. Agree- 
ment with the plasterers was reached on November 6. After lengthy concilia- 
tion, a two-year agreement was signed between the City of Toronto and some 
2,400 municipal employees. In Quebec, a strike involving 1,500 shipbuilders 
was ended with the signing of a 23-year contract with Davie Shipbuilding 
Limited. 


General Wage Changes 

No general wage increases in the period October 1, 1957 to September 30, 
1958 were reported by 52 per cent of the 989 establishments that responded to 
the department’s semi-annual wage change survey.* This represents a con- 
siderable rise in the percentage reporting no increase during the past two years. 

The table below shows that the trend this year has been towards fewer 
wage increases in all the ranges shown except in the “less than 5 cents” group. 

The term “general increase” means those affecting more than 50 per 
cent of an establishment’s non-office employees. 


GENERAL WAGE RATE CHANGES, 1957-1958 
eon 
Per Cent of Establishments 
General Wage Rate Changes in Cents per Hour Oct. 1, 1955 Oct. 1, 1956 OctapinmtOor 


to to to 
Sept. 30, 1956 Sept. 30, 1957 Sept. 30, 1958 








Pbotalm(osorestablishma ents) sate Geer eee tere nent eat een eee 100 100 100 
No general increaserc.ce. x otetirch ok eee een ee 39 34 52 
General inicreaselt fan. o7 is DARE Gale (le tir Royle Aitas os Ain ah 61 66 48 

hess than brcentatacn stp ee eee ee eet eee 10 9 10 
OLCON UG ete eo ee ew ae, ee ee Ce WI Ine Chee nee 9 a 7 
OSLO: OL CONES ater tay. Peet eae Peet ras eee ee 19 26 18 
LOGON GB. ie chs: aso ee, ee eee i ak U 3 
LO T1459 conten. ates pO are ore fa a 11 9 6 
{orcentsiand Over. Wa wnse tere ee Ce ee ee en uh 8 4 





*Every six months the Economics and Research Branch of the Department of Labour surveys approxi- 
mately 1,000 manufacturing and non-manufacturing establishments of varying size, not all of which have 
collective agreements. The results of this survey should be distinguished from those of recent agreement 
settlements that were published last month. (L.G., Oct., p. 1090). 
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THE BARGAINING SCENE NOVEMBER 15, 1958 
Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 


October 1, 1958 to December 15, 1958 





Agreements Workers 


In Negotiations and Terminating in Period ............. 89 402,959 
arcaining carried over irom, AUgUSt yes... . eee ee ses 64 354,522 
Terminating im ‘period Octs1=Deer sl ss... oe... wi ee 25 48,437 

Settlements Achieved Oct. 15-Nov. 15 .................. 11 32,143 

Negotiations Continuing at Nov. 15 ..................... 69 357,281 
Berea minonin progressy sos vue he ae Ges hele Aine ee 36 121,005 
erie ia wOne ls DEOCTCSS A acx ele ae Sess kw bce ke ws 22 70,323 
MOSiROE ONG] TALON, ae me ae Ne eR gees ooh a oa ode oan 4 141,003 
Ny OUEOLO ODAC CIEAS a.p Wheto. Sioas oak cad es ones 3 16,374 
Pilot tr eG) OT pede, coe ye Ser ortieystures tape Giiser ds 6 aids sat oes bee 4 8,574 

Negotiations not yet begun ...................000.0000 eee 10 13,536 


CONCILIATION SERVICES IN CANADA 


NUMBER OF CASES Spade 1958 NUMBER OF WORKERS 
(in th ) 


1000 
900 
800 
700 
600 


Vee CA Nee AU SOON D Tn oe ey ae 


WORK STOPPAGES ARISING FROM INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
NUMBER OF CASES tiene LUSH 1958 NUMBER OF WORKERS 
(in thousands 
60 : 


50 
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Bargaining Status of Major Agreements Reviewed, November 15, 1958 





Note: n = negotiating. ¢ = conciliation. W/S = work stoppage. B = bargaining. 
P/C = post conciliation. Brackets indicate information not confirmed. 
Status 
Company and Location Union Oct. 15-Nov. 15 
Abitibi Power, Ontario rene te eee Carpenters : Cc c 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls.. 4 paper mill unions c c 
Anglo-Nfid. Development, Grand Falls.. Woodworkers c (c) 
AvropAinralt, Maltentets..m.h ee ere Machinists — B 
Bowaters Pulp & Paper, Corner Brook. . 4 Paper Mill Union @ C 
CBC Canada... semen ee ote oe eee NABET (Broadcasting) c c 
Canada Paper Co. Ltd., Windsor Mills,Que. La Fed Nat des Trav de la 
Pulpe et du Papier Inc. — B 
The Canadian Lithographers Assoc’n Inc. 

Paster Canadavwe.c0. 0 cle eee Lithographers n n 
Canadian Vickers, Montreal.............. Various craft unions n n 
Canadian Vickers, Montreal.............. Syndicate (CCCL) — B 
Canadian Westinghouse, Hamilton........ United Electric Wkrs. C (c) 
Canacan.  Maltomaamwe. ect aetia oan Machinists n n 
Chrysler Corp., Windsor. . Automobile Wkrs. c é 
Dominion Coal Co. Ltd., Nova Scotia. . United Mine Wkrs. — B 
Dominion Textiles, Montreal. . Syndicate (CCCL) c c 
Eastern Car Co. Ltd., Trenton, NS:. United Steelworkers No. 1231 — B 
EK. B. Eddy, Hull and Ottawa............ 3 paper mill unions c B 
Edmonton Labour Bureau, Edmonton.. Plumbers No. 488 — W/S 
General Motorsy Ontarion.... 22 een Automobile Wkrs. C (c) 
Great Lakes Paper Co. Ltd., Fort Wiliam.. Paper mill unions — B 
Hollinger Consolidated, Timmins......... Steelworkers Pi Ce 2G 
Ont. Hydro-Electric Power Commission.... Hydro Empl. Assoc.NUPSE — P/C 
Imperial “Tobacco, Queer. we accent, eae Tobacco Workers n B 
John Inglis & Co. Ltd., Toronto. . United Steelworkers — B 
International Nickel Co. , ort Colborne. Mine, Mill Wkrs. W/S W/S 
International Nickel Co., Sudbury.. . Mine, Mill Wkrs. W/S W/S 
Lakehead Terminal Elevators Assoc’n, 

Port, Arthar cies aa ee oe ee. Railway and Steamship 

Clerks No. 650 = B 
Marine Industries, Sorelis. 2...) ....0.4.. Syndicate (CCCL) Cc (c) 
Massey-Harris- Ferguson, Ontario... Automobile Wkrs. C c 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher 

Poseupiiesiecy ca keene © aoe Mine Workers c e 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield............ UTW (Textile Wkrs.) c C 
Motor Transport Ind. Rel. Bureau, 

Hamilton ceei ee ees ee eee Teamsters c c 
Motor Transport Ind. Rel. Bureau, 

Toronto 7 2hen eee ee ee ee Teamsters (c) c 
Old Sydney Collieries Ltd., Nova Scotia.... United Mine Wkrs. — B 
Ontario Hydro Commission, Toronto...... NUPSE @ c 
Orenda Engines Ltd., Malton............ Machinists No. 1922 —- B 
Polymer Corp., Sarnia. . Oil, Chemical Wkrs. c C 
Province of Saskatchewan, Saskatchewan. United Civil Servants of 

Canada n (c) 
Provincial Govt. Saskatchewan......... Sask. Civil Service Assoc. n n 
PrOVINGIal Lranispory@Onrl.G)s a ane Railway Engineers n B 
Royal York Hotel sloronto.... 32-40 e- Hotel Employees n B 
Shipping Federation of Canada, Saint John Inter. Longshoremen’s 

Assoc’n. No. 273 — B 
The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inter. Longshoremen’s 

Halifax sce. .: Set Seria eee eae . Assoce’n, No. 269 
The Shipping Federation of Canada Inc., Inter. Longshoremen’s 

Montreal ines trac! ead, sed ee Assoc’n, No. 375 oo B 
S. Interio Lumberman’s Assn., Southern 

By Satie lag, seis acs Con eas ae Re A ee Woodworkers PCy Uae 
Steel Co. of Canada Ltd., Montreal....... Steelworkers No. 1195 — c 
Toronto General Hospital, Dorontore ee Bldg. Service Employees 

: No. 204 — B 
LEriCKINg ASSN. AViOntreals wont ney tee Teamsters c (c) 
Vancouver City of, Vancouver.. ... Civic Employees Union 

: ; (Outside) 

Various Moving and Storage Cos., B.C..... Teamsters No. 31 — B 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Total employment changed very 
little in the Atlantic region during 
October. At October 18, the number of 
persons with jobs was estimated at 505,- 
000, some 3,000 fewer than in the pre- 
vious month and 24,000 fewer than in 
the previous year. The construction 
industry showed further improvement, 
helping to offset layoffs in fishing and 
food processing. Bad weather was re- 
ported to have hampered the fishing 
industry; most canneries were operating 
on a reduced scale. A smaller than 
average potato crop was harvested dur- 
ing the month, providing temporary jobs 
for students, housewives and other sea- 
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sonal workers. Forestry employment 
increased moderately in October but 
remained lower than last year. Coal mines in the Sydney area operated 
steadily after experiencing a series of shutdowns; but the Springhill Colliery, 
which was the scene of the recent mine disaster, remained closed. 


Current employment trends in manufacturing show little conformity 
among the four provinces in the region. In New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island total manufacturing employment, on a seasonally adjusted basis, has 
been rising since early in the summer. Nova Scotia and Newfoundland, on 
the other hand, have recorded a considerable decline in employment during 
recent months; in September the year-to-year losses amounted to 6 per cent 
and 4 per cent respectively. 


In New Brunswick the upturn in manufacturing employment was fairly 
widely diffused. Increases were registered in sawmilling, wood and paper 
products and foods. Weaknesses persisted in transportation equipment. Total 
manufacturing employment in the province showed an advance of 5.8 per cent 
since the low point in March, after allowing for seasonal factors, and was 
fractionally higher than a year ago. 

Manufacturing is of less relative importance in Prince Edward Island 
than in other parts of the region. Nevertheless, the expansion which has taken 
‘ace in this province over the past year is significant. The number of workers 
employed in manufacturing in September was estimated to be about 300 higher 
than in the same month last year. 

In Nova Scotia the declining trend of employment in manufacturing has 
been shared by virtually all industries. Iron and steel production showed 
more stability during recent months than earlier this year but was still 
lower than last year. Shipbuilding and railway rolling stock, which figured 
prominently in the decline earlier in the year, showed a slight improvement 
in recent months. Total manufacturing employment (seasonally adjusted) 
declined by about 7 per cent between January and September, and almost 
10 per cent during the past year. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—NOVEMBER 1, 1958 
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g the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


Employment losses in manufacturing have been relatively modest in 
Newfoundland since the beginning of the year. In September total manufac- 
turing employment (seasonally adjusted) was only about 12 per cent lower 
than in January. Staff reductions in pulp and paper mills were mainly 
responsible for the initial downturn in employment in this province. This 
sector of manufacturing has shown more stability during recent months though 
at a much lower level than last year. In September employment in pulp and 
paper manufacturing was almost one-fifth lower than last year. 

Five of the 21 areas in the region were reclassified during the month, 
three from balance to the moderate surplus category and two from moderate 
surplus to the substantial surplus category. At November 1, the area classifica- 
tion was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
2 (1); in moderate surplus, 14 (15); in balance, 5 (5). 


Local Area Developments 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Construction employment 
showed a further increase in this area as several new projects were initiated 
during the month. Manufacturing employment continued to show a year-to- 
year decline owing to reduced activity in the heavy industries. Clothing and 
confectionery plants were operating at peak production. The logging industry 
was very quiet during the month as the summer cut was virtually completed. 
St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Total employment changed 
very little in this area as some of the major industries showed conflicting 
trends. Construction activity advanced sharply and for the first time this 
year a shortage of bricklayers was reported. The fishing industry was ham- 
pered by bad weather and a shortage of bait so that the processing plants 
were very slack. Total landings of fish in Newfoundland showed a 27 per cent 
year-to-year decline in September. A temporary shutdown occurred at the 
Wabana Ore Mines in Belle Island during October, resulting in the layoff 
for one week of 1,400 workers. This mine has been operating at reduced 
capacity for several months, largely because of a decline in orders from the 
Dominion Steel Plant at Sydney. Total employment in the St. John’s area 
was virtually the.same during October as a year ago. 

Corner Brook (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Forestry employment declined during the month, reaching a much lower level 
than last year. Pulpwood requirements at Bowaters Pulp and Paper Mills have 
been smaller than usual this year owing to the fact that the mills have been 
operating only five days a week. An increase in institutional building was 
reported in this area during October, which maintained construction employ- 
ment at a fairly high level. 


Truro and Bathurst (minor) were reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. 
St. Stephen (minor) was reclassified from Group 2 to Groups): 


QUEBEC 


In the week ended October 18, the number of persons with jobs in the 
Quebec region was estimated at 1,635,000, some 5,000 more than the previous 
month and 15,000 more than in the previous year. The labour force increased 
more than usual for this time of year and recorded a year-to-year gain of 
2.9 per cent. The construction industry remained active, reflecting the high 
level of housebuilding, though road building declined in some areas. Pulpwood 
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logging employment continued to rise though somewhat more slowly than it 
did in September. Manufacturing employment declined moderately during 
the month owing to layoffs in ship- 
LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC building and railway rolling stock. Food 
processing and meat packing plants were 
busy but staff reductions occurred in 
PN ames the paper products industry. 
Apart from seasonal influences, in- 
dustrial employment showed a moderate 
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Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Weaknesses persisted in 
several parts of manufacturing so that total industrial employment was still 
lower than in October last year. Aircraft and aircraft parts, railway rolling 
stock and iron and steel products accounted for most of the 7-per-cent drop 
in manufacturing employment over a year ago. Textiles, clothing, food products 
and the electrical goods industries showed moderate year-to-year employment 
decreases in output and employment. Construction employment declined 
moderately during September and October as some of the larger industrial 
projects were completed. Housebuilding and road construction showed con- 
tinuing strength. | 
Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment in the area 
was about 7 per cent lower in September than in the previous year, largely 
because of reduced activity in manufacturing and logging. At mid-October 
some 11,000 men were cutting pulpwood in the St. Maurice region compared 
with 12,000 at the same time last year. The shipbuilding industry had been 
hampered by a nine-week labour dispute which was settled in October. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario declined during the month. The number of 
persons with jobs at October 18 was estimated at 2,166,000, a decline of 
15,000 from the previous month and of 20,000 from the previous year. The 
month-to-month decline was entirely due to agriculture. Unemployment 
increased during the month. 
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Economic activity in the region was 
retarded by the effect of strikes in sepiags hia ped ea ms ok 
Hamilton, Sudbury and Toronto, which 
involved more than 40,000 workers, and 
by work stoppages in the United States, 
which temporarily interrupted the supply 
of some automotive parts to Canada. 
As a result, total non-farm employment 
remained at about the level of the 
previous month. However, the settlement 
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which resulted in extensive temporary 
layoffs. In addition, seasonal layoffs 
took place in canning and food processing. The automobile industry, which 
had made a promising start on the production of the new car models, received 
a temporary setback as a result of work stoppages in the industry in the 
U.S. This caused temporary plant shutdowns at Oshawa and Windsor and 
layoffs in the motor vehicle and parts supply industries involving about 10,000 
workers. As a result, motor vehicle production in October was much below 
the monthly average for the year. By the end of October, supplies from the 
United States began to flow again, and the motor vehicle industry was 
expected to resume normal production in November. Some durable goods 
industries began to show the effect of steel shortages, although conditions in 
this industry varied. Activity in the agricultural implements industry remained 
at a high level, as if did in the radio and television industry. Layoffs and a 
short-week work pattern continued in the textile industry. The construction 
industry, which had shown signs of slowdown in September, reversed its 
trend during October, due particularly to residential construction. The number 
of housing units’ started in major centres during the month rose sharply, 
bringing total starts near the record month of this year. Employment in 
forestry continued to decline, in contrast to the improvement usual at this 
season. 

Seven of the 34 areas in the region were reclassified during the month, 
all to categories indicating higher unemployment. At November 1, the area 
classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 1 (1); in moderate surplus, 18 (10); in balance, 15 (23). 


Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas where classification unchanged: Hamilton (Group 2). 
Total employment showed little change during the month but was lower 
than a year ago. New hirings were reported in the automobile, farm imple- 
ments, and rubber products industries. A large textile plant discontinued 
operations, laying off about 500 workers. Ottawa-Hull (Group 3). Most 
industries operated at a high level, and total employment was higher than 
last year. Forestry operations got underway at a reduced level. Toronto 
(Group 3). The employment situation showed little change from last month 
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or from last year. In manufacturing, production and sales were generally 
maintained at the improved level of last month. Steel shortages caused 
temporary layoffs in some parts of the iron and steel industry. The settlement 
of the dispute in the construction industry at the beginning of November 
resulted in a substantial amount of rehiring in the industry. 


Windsor (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Employ- 
ment showed a seasonal decline, the result of seasonal layoffs in agriculture 
and food processing, and was much lower than a year earlier. The automobile 
strike in the United States resulted in a temporary shutdown of the General 
Motors plant. The construction industry showed signs of weakening. 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 3 
to Group 2. Termination of the pipeline construction in the area and a 
seasonal decline in activity in sawmills were mainly responsible for the 
reclassification. 

Major Agricultural Areas reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2: Barrie 
and Chatham: Seasonal decline in agricultural activity and termination of 
seasonal operations in the canning and food processing industry resulted in 
the reclassification of both areas. 


PRAIRIE | 
Employment in the Prairie region 
aR Ee CHE usmrubaicg Ce declined during the month. Persons with 
eae ae jobs at October 18 were estimated at 


re fii 1,041,000, some 6,000 fewer than the 
Ty por ate aan a4 previous month but 17,000 more than a 
1,050,000 iS year earlier. Unemployment increased 
E moderately during the month but was 
ities relatively lower than in any other region. 
100108 | ith dos Agricultural employment dropped sea- 
1,000,000 sonally by 19,000 from the previous 
950,000 — month and by 11,000 from the previous 
year, whereas non-agricultural employ- 
ment rose by 13,000 over the month and 
by 28,000 over the year. 

The notable increase in non-agricul- 
tural employment was due in large 
measure to an unprecedented rise in 
construction, particularly home construc- 
tion. The number of houses started in larger centres during the month rose 
sharply from a month earlier and was almost three times as high as a year 
ago. Total manufacturing employment showed considerable strength during 
the month although some weaknesses appeared in iron and steel and trans- 
portation equipment. Small seasonal layoffs occurred in the clothing industry, 
which has completed the fall and winter production. Forestry operations 
are gradually getting underway, and employment in forestry showed sedsonal 
increases in most areas. The transportation industry showed little change; 
minor layoffs of railway crews were offset by recalls from grain elevators, 
which showed a considerable increase in activity. Employment in trade and 
finance remained steady. The service industries showed the usual seasonal 
decline in employment. 
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Only two minor areas out of the 20 labour market areas in the region 
were reclassified, both from the balance to the moderate surplus category. 
At November 1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in moderate surplus, 4 (0); in balance, 16 (20). 


Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Employment showed little 
change from the high level of the previous month and remained slightly 
lower than a year ago. Unemployment increased slightly over the month. The 
high level of employment was due mainly to construction, in which employ- 
ment was the highest in years. Activity in the iron and steel industry was 
unchanged from the previous month. There were reported shortages of 
skilled construction workers and of certain types of technicians and mechanics. 


Edmonton (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Employment changed little 
over the month and was only slightly below last year’s level. Construction 
activity, aided by exceptionally mild weather, continued buoyant. In manu- 
facturing, full production generally prevailed, with the exception of iron and 
steel, oil refining, sawmills and aircraft repairs, which showed a decline in 
activity. 

Winnipeg (metropolitan) remained in Group 3. Unemployment increased 
seasonally during the month, but labour demand was higher than a year 
earlier. The increase in unemployment was due mainly to a seasonal decline 
in the clothing industry and in agriculture. Most manufacturing industries 
remained steady. Construction remained very active, with a resulting shortage 
of bricklayers and plasterers. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Em- 
ployment declined during the month and was lower than a year earlier. 
Activity in the woods was slowing down. Grain elevators have increased their 
activity, recalling a number of workers. Employment at the Canadian Car 
Company continued to decline because of lack of orders; since June, about 
400 workers have been gradually laid off. 


PACIFIC 


In spite of a seasonal downturn in employment, business conditions in 
the Pacific region in October were more buoyant than at any time this year. 
The improvement stems principally from the settlement of industrial disputes 
in September, and the resumption of logging operations after a prolonged 
shutdown due to fire restrictions. Seasonal layoffs in food processing and 
tourist establishments were offset to a considerable extent by rehiring in 
logging and construction. 

The number of persons with jobs has been estimated to be 517,000 in 
mid-October, a drop of 5,000 from September. This represents a less-than- 
seasonal decline. The gap between this year and the year earlier narrowed 
to 4,000 from 20,000 this summer. 

The strength of the lumber market has been one of the main factors in 
the improved employment picture. Shipments have increased this year to 
all markets, with gains of close to 20 per cent to the United States and the 
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United Kingdom. Steady hiring was in 
peat GS SNR EUS progress during October in virtually all 
eyes Lies logging areas. 

Labour demand was also strength- 
ened by the record level of housebuilding 
and the renewed upswing in commercial 
and industrial building activity in Van- 
couver following the strike settlement 
RC iene in September. Incomes of the region 
were boosted by the record sockeye sal- 
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building. During recent months ship- 
yards have been releasing staff fairly 
steadily and at latest report employment in the industry was down 19 per 
cent from a year ago. The new navy shipbuilding program recently announced 
by the Government apparently will have little employment effect before next 
summer. 

Unemployment in the region rose moderately during the month, increases 
in the northern and interior areas being partly offset by declines in the logging 
areas of Vancouver Island. The classification of the 11 labour market areas 
in the region on November 1 was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets) : 
in moderate surplus, 7 (5); in balance, 4 (6). 





Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. The 
prolonged dispute in the construction industry left a considerable backlog 
of work. Rehiring of construction workers and the movement of logging crews 
to out-of-town points offset layoffs in other industries. Wholesale firms report 
heavy sales, indicating an optimistic outlook by retailers. Unemployment, 
which usually rises at this time of year, remained unchanged during the month. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Unemployment increased 
moderately, chiefly as a result of slackening production in shipyards and 
industrial machinery plants. 


Okanagan Valley (minor) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Heavy 
seasonal layoffs followed the completion of fruit harvesting. As in most 
interior areas, the increase in unemployment was smaller than expected, owing 
to the strong demand for logging labour. 
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Successful Rehabilitation—x|| 


Twelfth in a series af articles on success in rehabilitation achieved 
through the precise matching of the handicapped person to the job 


This is the twelfth in a series of articles 
illustrating that when a community co-oper- 
ates in the treatment, training, guidance and 
placement of a disabled person, he can 
often meet all the essential requirements 
of a job. It was written by Leslie C. Mor- 
rison, Pacific Regional Public Relations 
Officer, Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion. 

Since the Second World War, the treat- 
ment and care of persons physically handi- 
capped through injury or disease has pro- 
gressed with tremendous strides. But it is 
not the medical profession’s responsibility 
to train and counsel the disabled person 
for suitable employment. This has to be 
undertaken by other agencies and services 
in the community, of which an important 
one is the Special Placements Division of 
the National Employment Service. 

One typical example of the success of 
this community co-ordination on behalf of 
Canada’s disabled is the case of young 
Peter Coleman of Victoria, B.C. Peter was 
in his last year at high school when, at the 
age of only 16 years, he was smitten with 
polio, which left him completely paralyzed 
from the waist down. 

Peter’s doctor took more than a clinical 
interest in his case and, through the physio- 
therapy department of the Jubilee hospital, 
arranged for him to enter the G. F. Strong 
Rehabilitation Centre in Vancouver for an 
extended course in remedial and vocational 
training. 

At the Centre, this wheelchair patient 
soon learned to do a great many things 
for himself that previously he had never 
thought possible. He was also encouraged 
to build up confidence in his remaining 
abilities and to realize that, despite his 
physical handicap, he could still live a 
useful and productive life. 

Evidence that this rehabilitation training 
was successful is shown by the fact that, 
shortly after “graduating” from the Centre, 
Peter obtained a job as despatcher with a 
Victoria taxi company. This was only a 
temporary position, however, and when it 
came to an end, he applied for another 
job at the local office of the National Em- 
ployment Service. 

Referred to the Special Placements Divi- 
sion, Peter was given expert counselling. 
It was pointed out to him that, while taxi 
despatching and similar non-productive em- 
ployment offered a certain degree of finan- 
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clal security, he should set his sights on 
obtaining a position calling for a little 
more initiative and talent and which, in 
addition, would pay him a better salary. 


As a result of this interview, Peter 
decided to return to high school and study 
for his junior matriculation. And, as he 
had shown an aptitude for office work, he 
was further advised to take a clerical course. 


He passed both the matriculation exam- 
ination and clerical course successfully, and 
again reported to the National Employment 
Service. 


The Special Placements Officer personally 
recommended him to the personnel officer 
of H.M.C. Dockyard in Esquimalt, where 
a vacancy for a clerk existed in the audit 
department of the treasury branch. The 
personnel officer was impressed with Peter’s 
employment potential and suggested he 
make application for the position through 
the federal Civil Service Commission. This 
the young man did, and there was no 
happier person when he was informed later 
that he was the successful candidate. 

Peter was fortunate in that his immediate 
supervisor, R. M. Anderson, District Treas- 
ury Officer, had had previous experience 
with physically handicapped personnel on 
his staff when he occupied a similar position 
with the Department of National Defence 
in London, Ont., and knew, from this 
experience, that given the opportunity and 
right sort of job, a disabled employee can 
perform his duties just as efficiently as a 
non-handicapped worker. Consequently, he 
took a special interest in his new employee. 

One of the first things Mr. Anderson did 
was to have a portable ramp made so that 
Peter could safely navigate his wheelchair 
over a steep step at the rear of the build- 
ing. Next, he arranged with the Navy to 
bulldoze a special, private car parking space 
for him, conveniently located only a few 
feet from the rear entrance. 


Peter has been with the treasury depart- 
ment for nearly 18 months and, according 
to his supervisor, is doing a most excellent 
job; his attendance record is outstanding. 

“He is gradually assuming more serious 
responsibilities,” Mr. Anderson stated in a 
recent interview, “and I am confident, if 
he continues his studies and work enthu- 
siasm, that he will go a long way in the 
Civil Service.” 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


U.S. Group Urges Expansion of 
Training Programs for Disabled 


National Planning Association says programs should be accompanied by 
iob placement programs and also by adequate follow-up procedures 


Enlargement of existing federal, state and 
local government programs to provide suit- 
able employment opportunities for the dis- 
abled, and to aid voluntary private efforts 
of this kind, has been urged by the National 
Planning Association. This organization was 
established in the United States in 1934 as 
“s non-profit, non-political organization de- 
voted to planning by Americans in agricul- 
ture, business, labour and the professions”. 

Training programs for handicapped per- 
sons should be increased, the Association 
asserts, and the programs should be accom- 
panied not only by job placement programs 
but also by adequate follow-up procedures 
to see whether handicapped employees stay 
employed. 

Employers, private organizations, univer- 
sities, and government agencies are urged 
by the Association to undertake more 
research on factors involved in employing 
handicapped persons. In this way they will 
be able to learn more about training and 
placement procedures and how successful 
they are in assuring that the disabled em- 
ployee can hold his job. 

** * 

Under the state-federal program of voca- 
tional rehabilitation in the United States, 
nearly 90,000 women have been rehabili- 
tated in the past four years, more than a 
third -of all persons rehabilitated through 
this program. About 70 per cent of the 
women rehabilitated through the program 
become wage-earners; most of the others 
are /homemakers, responsible for the care 
of their homes and children. 

These are some of the facts revealed in 
a new pamphlet, “Help for Handicapped 
Women,”,“published by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor’s Women’s Bureau, in co-or- 
dination with the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

As a result of vocational rehabilitation 
many handicapped women are able to enter 
occupations where there is a serious shortage 
of trained workers, the pamphlet states. 
More than 1,000 of the 23,000 women 
rehabilitated in 1956 were professional or 
technical workers. Clerical employment 
attracted nearly 5,000 of the women re- 
habilitated that year. 
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The recession in the United States this 
year has made it difficult to find employ- 
ment for all persons but the physically 
handicapped did not experience any more 
difficulty in finding employment than the 
non-handicapped, reports Dr. Howard A. 
Rusk in an article in the New York Times. 


The decline in the job placement of 
physically handicapped during the first 
seven months of 1958—133,982 placements 
compared with 165,645 in the same period 
last year—was in about the same ratio 
as that of all registrations; total placements 
declined to 2,758,801 from 3,320,678. 


Personnel Notes 


Dr. Albiny Paquette has retired after 14 
consecutive years as Minister of Health for 
Quebec Province. 


After 23 years as Managing Director 
of the Society for Crippled Civilians at 
Toronto, B. E. Parks has retired. He was 
succeeded by George B. Smith. 


Dr. Bruce H. Young has been appointed 
Medical Director of the Frontenac Rehabili- 
tation Centre at Kingston, Ont. He was 
formerly superintendent of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board Rehabili- 
tation Centre at Malton. 

The Occupational Therapy and Rehabili- 
tation Centre in Montreal now has its own 
specialist in physical medicine and rehabili- 
tation, Dr. Kenneth Sowden, who for the 
past five years has been consultant in 
physical medicine to the Southeast Metro 
Regional Board in Kent, England. A mem- 
ber of the attending staff at the Royal 
Victoria Hospital in. charge of physical 
medicine and rehabilitation, his services 
with the Centre will be part-time. 

** x 2x 


A 246-page manual, intended as a com- 
prehensive guide for professional workers 
dealing with the rehabilitation of deaf-blind 
persons, has been produced by the US. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
Industrial Home for the Blind. The manual 
refers to communication as the first and 
ereatest meed of these doubly afflicted 
persons. 


With the Women’s Bureau 


The Future of Women in Industry 


Conference sponsored by National Women’s Advisory Committee of the 
Trades Union Congress examines and discusses four aspects of question: 
automation, part-time work, technical education, and on-job training 


“The Future of Women in Industry” was 
the theme of a one-day special information 
conference held October 7, 1958 in London, 
England, under the auspices of the National 
Women’s Advisory Committee of the Brit- 
ish Trades Union Congress. 


In his talk’on “Automation and the 
Woman Worker,” F. Chappell, manage- 
ment consultant, outlined the more impor- 
tant problems presented by the growing 
use of automation. He found no specific 
problems concerning. women alone, but 
stated that in, certain industries women 
would be more seriously affected than men 
because the type of jobs they do more 
readily lend themselves to automatic oper- 
ating and- ‘processing. 


Miss B. N. Seear of the London School 
of Economics, who spoke on “Part-Time 
Work for Women,” noted the tendency to 
regard part-time work as a make-shift 
arrangement not worthy of systematic atten- 
tion. Far from being a temporary expe- 
dient, however, she believes that part-time 
employment, particularly for married women 
with young children, is likely to become 
permanent and could with advantage be 
considerably expanded. Miss Seear con- 
cluded that many of the disadvantages of 
this type of employment could be reduced 
and the advantages increased so that per- 
manently employed part- -time workers could 
become useful members of the labour force. 


Under the heading “Technical Education 
for Girls,’ Miss B. B. Briant ofthe British 
Ministry of Education. discussed technical 
training facilities for girls in Britain today. 
Most technical colleges have an entry age 
of 16 or more and since the statutory school- 
leaving age is 15, many adolescents who 
might’ benefit from further training drift 
into employment often of a “blind-alley”’ 
nature. Efforts are being: made to bridge 
this. gap by the provision of pre-vocational 
courses or extended school courses. Tech- 
nical training facilities have been expanded 
considerably since the war with a resultant 
acute’ shortage of properly qualified teach- 
ers, despite the creation of three Technical 
Téacher Training Colleges since 1944. Girls 
are being encouraged to take the full tech- 
nological courses, which have always been 
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open to them on equal terms with boys. 
The number doing so is still very small; 
most girls entering technical schools still 
enroll in the “women’s subjects,” e.g., hair- 
dressing, catering, and child care. 

The case for on-the-job training of semi- 
skilled workers was presented by Miss 
Winifred Raphael, of the National Institute 
of Industrial Psychology. The need for 
induction training to teach new workers 
about their working environment, as well as 
job training to give them the required: skill 
and knowledge, was stressed. For a train- 
ing scheme to succeed, the speaker con- 
cluded, it must be practical and simple and 
must have the backing of the unions, fore- 
men and. managers concerned. 


Mrs. Rex Eaton Receives 
Honorary LL.D. Degree 


Mrs. Rex Eaton, OBE, President of the 
National Council of Women, received an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree (LL.D.) at 
the autumn convocation of the University 
of British Columbia. Mrs. Eaton has been 
a leader in the women’s movement in 
Canada for many years. 

During the war years she was in the 
service of the Department of Labour at 
Ottawa as Director of Women’s. Employ- 
ment in Canada and as Associate Director 
of National Selective Service. 

Mrs. Eaton also assisted in organizing 
plans to recruit women for war industries 
during the Second World War, and was 
chairman of the Labour Department’s Co- 
ordinating Committee on Training. She is 
a native of Springhill, N.S. 


The Women’s Bureau was established 
to help bring about a better understand- 
ing of the problems of women workers 
and their jobs and to promote good 
labour standards in all. fields of women’s 
It studies the particular 


employment. 
problems of women workers and _ pub- 
lishes the results of such studies, and 


makes available information regarding 
occupational opportunities for girls and 
women. 
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From the Labour Gazette: November 1908 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Most wage rates remain stationary but rates in lumbering industry and 
in agriculture decline during 1908. Two-month strike of CPR mechanical 
and car department employees, 53-month strike at Saint John terminated 


The most notable change in wages com- 
pared with the previous season was the 
lower rate prevailing in the lumbering 
industry, said the Lasour GAZETTE for 
November 1908. Otherwise wages were 
reported to be for the most part stationary 
throughout Canada. Harvesters’ and thresh- 
ers’ wages were about the same as in 1907 
with a downward tendency in some districts. 

The shingle mills at Saint John, which 
had been completely shut down since 
March 15 owing to a strike of sawyers and 
bunchers, reopened on October 1 when 
the strikers returned to work on the em- 
ployers’ terms. About five firms and 72 
men were involved. The strike was over 
a reduction in wages of 10 per cent, from 
$2.20 to $2 a day. 

Another strike settled in the early part 
of the month was that of employees in 
the mechanical and car departments of the 
CPR, which had begun on August 6. The 
cause of the strike was the serving of a 
notice by the company on April 1 of its 
intention to cancel on May 1 the agree- 
ment with its employees in the mechanical 
department, on western lines. In effect, the 
notice, the application for conciliation said, 
provided for a “contemplated” reduction 
of wages on and after May 1; for the 
cancellation of articles covering trade pro- 
tection and the rights of committees of 
employees to meet company officers on 
behalf of the men; for the removal of 
restrictions on the number of apprentices 
and of clauses covering the advancement of 
apprentices; and for changes in certain 
shop rules. 


One of the changes the company had 
proposed to make affected a rule which 
provided for a reduction in time worked 
by the whole staff instead of the laying-off 
of men during periods when there was a 
shortage of work. The company wanted to 
lay off men rather than reduce working 
time, and the union had opposed this. 
The conciliation board recommended against 
any change in the rule. 

The board supported the company in 
recommending that a new Class 2 should 
be added to the trade of boilermaker at a 
rate of 40 cents an hour. This appeared to 
be one of the most serious causes of dispute, 
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and the union representative on the board 
in a minority report disputed the findings 
of the majority on this question. He 
asserted that the setting up of the new 
classification “places in the hands of fore- 
men as powerful a weapon as the ‘Sliding 
Scale’ and may be used just as unscrupu- 
lously”. He said that it would be used 
as a means of reducing the wages of a 
large number of employees. 

The employees rejected the board’s 
report and went on strike, about 5,000 being 
affected. 

On October 4, after the strike had lasted 
two months, the employees decided to 
accept :the award of the conciliation board, 
and they returned to work immediately in 
“so far as the company was able to find 
positions for them”. 

“During the autumn of 1907 an influx of 
labourers (The italics were used by the 
November 1908 Lanour GazETTE) occurred 
at Vancouver, B.C., as a result of mislead- 
ing statements published in the press with 
respect to the supply of labour in that 
city. In order to relieve the situation 
thus created the city and provincial gov- 
ernment were compelled, during the winter 
of 1907, to open relief works, and to provide 
cheap shelter and meal tickets. 

“To safeguard against a repetition of 
these conditions” the mayor of Vancouver 
sent a notice to various newspapers pub- 
lished in the Prairie Provinces warning the 
public that “for the present winter the 
labour market in Vancouver is rather over- 
done” and that in view of what had 
happened the previous fall the city would 
“only take care of actual residents who 
have resided here at least six months”. 

It was announced by the general manager 
of the British Columbia Electric Railway 
Company that the bonus to be given to 
the employees in accordance with the 
profit-sharing scheme instituted in 1902 
will be $66.78 for each employee, the 
LaBpour GAZETTE reported. The distribution 
was to be made equally to “all employees 
of the tram company all over its system, 
without regard to rank”. 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Meeting on Conditions of Work 
and Employment of Nurses 


Nursing experts from 15 countries adopt series of recommendations 
designed to reduce shortage of nurses by improving their conditions of 
work and by ensuring more efficient utilization of existing personnel 


The Ad Hoc Meeting on Conditions of 
Work and Employment of Nurses convened 
by the International Labour Organization 
adopted a series of recommendations de- 
signed to reduce the shortage of nurses by 
improving their conditions of work and by 
ensuring more efficient utilization of exist- 
ing personnel. The meeting was held in 
Geneva from October 6 to 11. 


The meeting elected as its chairman Miss 
Lillian Campion, Nurses’ Service Secretary, 
Canadian Nurses’ Association, Ottawa. Vice- 
chairman was Mrs. Janet Buckle, R.N., 
President of the Liberian National Nurses’ 
Association, and Director of Nursing Serv- 
ice, Government Hospital, Monrovia. 


The recommendations fall under five 
major headings: employment situations, 
conditions of work,. economic and social 
status, recruitment and ILO action. 


Under the first of these headings the 
meeting called for more complete, reliable 
and detailed statistical information as a 
basis for relating the supply of nurses to the 
demand for nursing services. The prevalent 
shortage of professional nurses, characteris- 
tic of most countries and acute in many, 
should be overcome by planned policies 
aimed at more effective utilization and 
retention of available nursing resources. 


In view of the importance of joint con- 
sultation in determining conditions of work, 
said the meeting, machinery for negotiating 
terms and conditions of employment should 
be set up in every country where it does 
not now exist, and nursing personnel, 
through organizations of their choice, should 
be associated directly in its operation. 

The meeting commented on a number of 
the specific elements of conditions of work. 
It recommended the 40-hour week, limits 


on overtime, uninterrupted weekly rest of 
not less than 36 consecutive hours, and one 
month’s annual leave with pay. 


Remuneration for nursing personnel, it 
stated, should be raised to a level commen- 
surate with their education, qualifications, 
responsibilities and duties. Salary scales 
should be calculated on the basis of job 
analysis and evaluation and the principle 
of equal remuneration for men and women 
for work of equal value should be adopted. 
There should be adequate financial incentive 
to encourage nurses to assume senior posts. 


In discussing the economic and social 
status of nurses, the meeting came to the 
conclusion that the competent national 
authorities should take the necessary meas- 
ures to establish a proper legislative basis 
to govern the status and practice of nursing, 
and to ensure full recognition and applica- 
tion of the requirements so established. 


Adequate opportunities should be pro- 
vided for professional development and 
advancement through such measures as 
specialized post-basic education, study and 
fellowships, security of tenure, and safe- 
guard of privileges on transfer. 


Recruitment programs, said the meeting, 
should be planned on a long-term basis in 
relation to the demand for nursing service 
and skills. Recruitment should be based 
on facts regarding the conditions and needs 
of all branches of the nursing service. There 
should be special guidance and placement 
facilities. 

The meeting recognized the value of 
international consideration of nursing prob- 
lems, and in particular the role which the 
ILO, in co-operation with the World Health 
Organization, could play in their solution. 
It specifically invited the Governing Body 
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of the ILO to give continuing attention to 
the employment and conditions of work of 
nurses through the ILO’s normal program, 
and within the framework of ILO technical 
assistance. 

Nursing experts from 15 countries par- 
ticipated in the meeting. Countries repre- 
sented were Canada, Liberia, Austria, Brazil, 
Chile, France, India, Japan, Philippines, 
Sweden, Turkey, United Arab Republic, 
United Kingdom, United States, and the 
USSR. 


The following organizations were repre- 
sented by observers: World Health Organi- 
zation, Council of Europe, International 
Committee of Catholic Nurses, International 
Committee of the Red Cross, International 
Council of Nurses, International Federation 
of Christian Trade Unions of Employees of 
Public Services and P.T.T., International 
Federation of Unions of Employees in 
Public and Civil Service, League of Red 
Cross Societies, World Federation of Trade 
Unions, and World Medical Association. 


International Labour Office Report 


The experts were provided with a 200- 
page report on the problems of nurses’ 
working conditions prepared by the Inter- 
national Labour Office. It was based on 
information available from 54 countries or 
territories in all parts of the world. 

Nurses appear to be relatively poorly 
paid in comparison with industrial wage 
earners, the report says. In a good many 
countries it is clear that little recognition 
is given to the nurses’ education, work-load, 
functions and responsibilities. Differences 
between beginning and ending salaries, says 
the report, provide little financial induce- 
ment to nurses to assume the onerous 
responsibilities connected with many senior 
posts. 

The report says hours of work are prob- 
ably the most important problem in the 
organization of nurses’ work and the most 
important problem in nurses’ lives. “The 
present situation,” it says, “is far from 
satisfactory in many countries, particularly 
as regards the regulation of overtime, and 
is a matter of considerable discontent in 
nursing circles.” 

In more than half the countries covered 
by the report, normal hours of work, exclud- 
ing overtime, are 48 or more a week. Nurses 
in hospital tend to have longer normal 
hours than nurses in public health service. 
In industry there is a move to reduce 
hours of work from night-shift work, but 
such a tendency cannot be observed in 
nursing. The hours of work on night duty 
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are about the same as those on day duty 
and, where this is not the case, they tend 
to be longer than those on day work. 
“Overtime is a common practice in nurs- 
ing,” says the report. “In many countries 
overtime is a feature of nurses’ hours of 
work throughout the year and is therefore 
the rule rather than the exception. 
“Overtime may be demanded but the 
demand is primarily to induce greater efforts 


. to recognize nursing work better and to 


make effective use of existing personnel. 
At the moment, it is probably safe to say 
that most nurses in most countries want 
overtime reduced, primarily because their 
normal hours of work are long and their 
work, by its nature, fatiguing. 

“Until hospitals and health agencies are 
induced or obliged to keep careful records 
of overtime work, little can be done to 
obviate overtime not caused by unforesee- 
able emergencies.” 

Annual holidays with pay compare fav- 
ourably with those granted workers in other 
occupations, but nurses come out badly in 
paid tinie-off on public holidays. 

Weekly rest is granted in most countries 
but its stipulated duration is relatively 
short (24 hours in most countries) and its 
effectiveness (particularly for groups of 
nurses) limited by call duties, lack of 
advance information on off-duty periods 
and inadequate arrangements for rotating 
weekend leave. 

Nurses have taken on new functions in 
connection with the growing emphasis that 
has been placed in recent years on rehabili- 
tation, the report says. “The aim of hospital 
and other institutional service is not only 
to cure the patient in a narrow physical 
sense, but to restore him as quickly as 
possible to health in the full sense and to 
normal life and activities. Nurses have 
taken on new functions in this task, fostering 
and supervising the patient’s convalesence 
and preparing him for readaptation to life 
at home. Nurses may even be called on to 
assist in the preliminary stages of rehabili- 
tation for work life.” 


The report shows that the shortage of 
nursing staff appears to be almost universal. 
It is more pronounced for professional nurs- 
ing than for auxiliary personnel. Acute 
shortages exist for nursing personnel in 
rural areas and in mental hospitals and for 
administrative, supervisory and _ teaching 
work. 

Much needs to be done in recruitment, 
effective use of existing personnel and the 
retention of trained personnel, if nursing 
services are to respond “to the demands 
made on them now and in the years to 





come, and if nurses are to be enabled to 
make their full contribution and to utilize 
their skills effectively.” 


Primary factors in high wastage and insuf- 
ficient recruitment are unsatisfactory work- 
ing and living conditions and a social status 
not commensurate with education functions 
and responsibilities. 

Special preventive measures are necessary 
to protect the health of nurses exposed to 
numerous occupational risks. One of them 
is radiation. The increasing use of radio- 
isotopes makes it necessary to give urgent 


attention to this matter and to revise exist- 
ing measures regularly to keep them up 
to date in terms of scientific data and 
experience. 


A chapter in the report discusses nursing 
as a career. Hospital nursing, it is pointed 
out, appears to offer well-qualified nurses 
adequate opportunities for promotion com- 
paring favourably in quantity and quality 
with those available in most other profes- 
sions. The fact that such opportunities are 
not fully used suggests the presence of many 
problems closely linked with the remunera- 
tion and status of the nursing profession. 





ILO Director-General Visits Canada and U.S. 


The changing nature of the International 
Labour Organization was outlined to federal 
government officials last month by David 
A. Morse, ILO Director-General, who was 
in Ottawa during a two-month official visit 
to the United States and Canada. 

The ILO has taken on an operational 
aspect in addition to its traditional work of 
setting standards through the adoption of 
international instruments, he explained. It 
is now providing technical assistance in the 
implementing of social policy in under- 
developed countries. 

Industrialization has created in under- 
developed countries social problems of 
major importance, Mr. Morse continued, 
and these problems must be dealt with 
effectively and as soon as possible. 

In a press interview during his two-day 
visit to Ottawa, the ILO Director-General 
stated that the lessons learned by Canada 
during her industrial development would 
help point the way tv solutions for many 
of these problems. Canada’s experience in 
the field of labour-management relations 
would be of particular interest and value, 
he declared. 

The ILO is now operating on a universal 
basis, he told the gathering of government 


officials, with a membership of 79 countries. 
There were 80 members—the most ever— 
until Egypt and Syria merged to form the 
United Arab Republic. Only Saudi Arabia, 
Yemen, Laos, Cambodia and Nepal are not 
members of the ILO, and two countries, 
West Germany and Switzerland, are mem- 
bers of the ILO although not members of 
the United Nations, he said. 


Turning to the future of the Organization, 
Mr. Morse said he had recently proposed 
that the ILO increase its educational work, 
even to the extent of courses In manage- 
ment. 

At the beginning of his remarks, the ILO 
Director-General paid tribute to Canadian 
participation in the Organization, pointing 
out that not only the Canadian government 
but employers’ and workers’ organizations 
as well had, over the years, given complete 
endorsement to the work of the ILO. He 
particularly mentioned the transfer of ILO 
headquarters to Montreal during the Second 
World War, a move that “enabled the ILO 
to survive”. 

He also paid tribute to A. H. Brown, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, for his service 
as a member and later as Chairman of the 
ILO Governing Body. 





Today’s technology represents a new inte 
implications must constantly be kept in min 


rnational force and the international social 


d, ILO Director-General David A. Morse 


said during a recent visit to eastern Europe. The international social implications might 
be even more important than the repercussions on the domestic front, he thought. ; 

Automation, along with the peaceful application of atomic energy, “offer us, in time, 
the prospect of a new world in which man need neither want nor war,” he said. 


The most important opportunities and pro 


blems of automation were in the social field 


because they were concerned with people, with men and women and with the young 


people now at school. 


Automation offered a means of overcoming poverty everywhere more rapidly than 
we could have anticipated a generation ago, he said. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


in the forest 
industries of British Columbia co-operated 
in the province’s annual Forest Products 





Sixty thousand workers 


Safety Week last May. Members of the 
International Woodworkers of America, 
they assisted in a campaign which saw the 
accident rate drop 68 per cent below the 
figure for the previous week. 

Members of the Joint Forest Products 
Safety Committee represented all sections 
of the province’s largest industry—business, 
unions and government. The central com- 
mittee concerned itself chiefly with organiz- 
ing all logging camps, trucking units and 
mills, while subcommittees were appointed 
to attend to details of programming and 
publicity. A series of posters was released 
periodically in the month preceding Safety 
Week; posters were distributed to all parts 
of British Columbia. One of these was 
tied in with the province’s centennial theme 
of “A Century of Progress”. 

Giacamo Clozza, a union member with a 
record of 50 accident-free years in the 
industry, opened the week’s ceremonies by 
raising the safety flag for Vancouver. A 
similar procedure was used in centres 
throughout British Columbia. Union, man- 
agement, and Workmen’s Compensation 
Board representatives all spoke of the 
industry’s accomplishments in the field of 
accident prevention. 

Generous assistance in spreading the 
safety gospel was provided by the province’s 
daily and weekly newspapers, magazines, 
radio and TV stations, movie houses and 
retail merchants. Committee chairman 
Anthony F. Douglas attributed the cam- 
paign’s effectiveness to the work of these 
groups and the members of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America. 

Officers of the Joint Forest Products 
Safety Committee were: Anthony F. Doug- 
las, B.C. Loggers’ Association, Chairman; 
John T. Atkinson, International Woodwork- 
ers of America, Vice-Chairman; R. J. Doug 
Watts, Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
Secretary; and Walter Cook, Forest Indus- 
trial Relations, Treasurer. 

* * * 

Joint labour-management consultation is 
practised on a large scale in the Prince 
Albert, Sask., plant of Burns and Company. 
The labour-management production com- 
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mittee, composed of four representatives 
from labour and three from management, 
meets monthly to examine matters relating 
to plant production. It also informs em- 
ployees of developments and changes in 
operations, and of company problems and 
accomplishments. 

The office-sales management committee 
provides a means for office and sales em- 
ployees to make suggestions for improve- 
ments in the operation of the office and 
the company generally. The committee also 
informs on changes in policy and other 
matters. 

The safety committee, composed of labour 
and management representatives, makes 
monthly inspections of the plant and meets 
to discuss recommendations for safe equip- 
ment and practices. It also investigates 
plant accidents and suggests ways of elim- 
inating recurrences. 

The Burns savings and credit union is a 
voluntary organization set up for the 
employees. Contributions are made through 
payroll deductions. In 1957 the organiza- 
tion loaned $44,000 to its 182 members. 

The employees’ social club enables mem- 
bers to enjoy good fellowship through 
bowling, curling, golf, monthly bingos and 
dances, children’s summer picnics and other 
activities. Employees belong on a volun- 
tary basis and the club is financed through 
weekly payroll deductions. 

Employees of the Prince Albert plant are 
represented by Local 234 of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America. 

* * * 

Correspondence courses for employees is 
one of the most interesting aspects of 
Jabour-management co-operation in the St. 
Lawrence Corporation’s plant at Red Rock, 
Ont. 

A recent issue of the company’s house 
organ, The Red Rocket, noted that 18 em- 
ployees are now enrolled in these courses. 

The employees in this mill are repre- 
sented by the International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, 
the International Brotherhood of Paper 
Makers, the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, the International Union 
of Operating Engineers and the Office Em- 
ployees’ International Union. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and _ assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during September. During the 
month, the Board received six applications 
for certification, four requests under Section 
61 (2) of the Act for review of decisions, 
and allowed the withdrawal of three appli- 
cations for certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. The Transport and General Workers’ 
Union, Local 1050, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of longshoremen employed by The 
Newfoundland-Great Lakes Steamships Li- 
mited at Botwood, Newfoundland (Investi- 
gating Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

2. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Eastern Branch), on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers, excluding the master, em- 
ployed by the Hindman Transportation 
Company Limited, Owen Sound, Ont., 
aboard the MV George Hindman (Investi- 
gating Officer: T. B. McRae). 

3. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup 
Men and Dockmen’s Union, Local 605, 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of East-West Transport Limited, comprising 
drivers and warehousemen employed by 
the company in its Vancouver Branch 
(Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. International Woodworkers of America, 
Local 1-71, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of the Vancouver Log Towing Co. 
Ltd., engaged in booming and rafting in 
the area of Twin Creeks, Howe Sound, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. R. Currie) (The 
application was withdrawn later in the 
month—see below). 

5. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers and warehouse- 
men employed by the Adley Express Co., 
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Labour Relations Board 


Montreal Ci: 
Poirier). 

6. Wheeler Airlines Limited Employees’ 
Association, on behalf of a unit of em- 
ployees of Wheeler Airlines Limited, com- 
prising maintenance employees at St. Jovite, 
Montreal, and Val d’Or, Quebec, Frobisher 
Bay, Site 41, Great Whale, and Fox, N.W.T., 
and Goose Bay, Labrador (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


(Investigating Officer: 


Requests for Review under Section 61 (2) 


1. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), applicant, and Caledon 
Terminals Limited, Toronto, respondent 
(L.G. 1956, p. 1543). The request seeks to 
extend the scope of the unit in the certifi- 
cate previously issued (Investigating Off- 
cer: T. B. McRae). 

2. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), applicant, and Terminal 
Warehouses Limited, Toronto, respondent 
(L.G., July 1957, p. 841). The request seeks 
to extend the scope of the unit in the 
certificate previously issued (Investigating 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

3. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), applicant, and Eastern 
Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
respondent (L.G., Aug. 1957, p. 967). The 
request seeks to extend the scope of the 
unit in the certificate previously issued 
(Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 


4. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (independent), applicant, and Cullen 
Stevedoring Company Limited, Toronto, 
respondent (L.G., Aug. 1957, p. 967). The 
request seeks to extend the scope of the 
unit in the certificate previously issued 
(Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board, 
Branch of the Department. 
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Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. The Association of Drivers of Cana- 
dian Coachways Ltd., applicant, and Cana- 
dian Coachways Ltd., Edmonton, respondent 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1189). 

2. Western District Diamond Drillers’ 
Union, Local 1005, of the International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers, 


applicant, and T. Connors Diamond Drilling 
Co. Ltd., Nelson, B.C., respondent (em- 
ployees in Yukon Territory) (L.G. Oct., 
p. 1140). 

3. International Woodworkers of America, 
Local 1-71, applicant, and Vancouver Log 
Towing Co. Ltd., Vancouver, respondent 
(see above). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During September, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Smith Transport Limited and Kings- 
way Transport Limited (Trucking Associa- 
tion of Quebec, Inc.) and Transport Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 
106 (Conciliation Officer: R. Trépanier). 


2. Western Ontario Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited, Windsor, and National Asso- 
ciation of Broadcast Employees atnd Tech- 
nicians (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 


Settlement by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
(Building and Maintenance Employees) and 
Association of Radio and Television Em- 
ployees of Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Oct., p. 1141). 


2. Northland Navigation Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., 
Aug. p. 882). 


3. La Verendrye Limited, Montreal, and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officers: R. Trépanier and R. Duquette) 
(L.G., May, p. 494). 


4. Ahern Shipping Company Limited, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officers: R. Trépanier and R. 
Duquette) (L.G., May, p. 494). 


5. Canada Cement Transport Limited, 
Montreal, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officers: R. Trépanier and 
R. Duquette) (L.G., May, p. 494). 


6. Cayuga Steamship Company Limited, 
Toronto, and Seafarers’ International Union 
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of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
May, p. 494). 

7. Cadwell Marine Limited, Niagara Falls, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (Conciliation 
Officer, F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., May, p. 
494). 

8. The Valley Camp Coal Company of 
Canada Limited, Toronto, and Seafarers’ 
International Union of North America, 
Canadian District (Conciliation Officer: 
IF. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., May, p. 494): 

9. Bayswater Shipping Limited, Brock- 
ville, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
May, p. 494). 

10. Holden Sand and Gravel Limited, 
Toronto, and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., 
May, p. 494). 

11. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Pacific Western Air Line 
Pilots’ Association (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie) (L.G., Feb., p. 174). 


Conciliation Bocrds Fully Constituted 


1. A Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion was established in September to deal 
with a dispute between Canadian National 
Railways, Montmorency Sub-division, and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (no Conciliation Officer ap- 
pointed previously) and was fully con- 
stituted with the appointment of Hon. Mr. 
Justice Andre Montpetit, Montreal, as 
Chairman. Mr. Justice Montpetit was 
appointed in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
T. R. Meighen, QC, Montreal, and A. E. 


Matthews, Parry Sound, who were pre- 
viously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in August to deal with 
a dispute between the Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation and National Association 
of Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1141) was fully constituted 
in September with the appointment of His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belleville, as 
Chairman. Judge Anderson was appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, H. Brooke Bell, QC, Toronto, 
and G. M. Desaulniers, Montreal, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination 
of the company and union respectively. 


Board Report Received 


Union Steamships and Tidewater Shipping 
Company, Vancouver, and National Asso- 
ciation of Marine Engineers of Canada Inc. 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild Ine. 
(L.G., Aug., p. 888). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 


Settlements Following Board Procedure 


1. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, N. M. Paterson 
and Sons Limited, Colonial Steamship 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transport Company Limited, Mohawk 
Navigation Company Limited, Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada, Beaconsfield Steamships 
Limited and Sincennes-McNaughton Line 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigatien Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
Sions, orders and _ certificates given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincjal railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and, interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. d 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 


before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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Limited) and Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
Aug., p. 883). 

2. Association of Lake Carriers (Canada 
Steamship Lines Limited, N. M. Paterson 


and Sons Limited, Colonial Steamship 
Limited, Upper Lakes and St. Lawrence 
Transport Company Limited, Mohawk 


Navigation Company Limited, Hall Cor- 
poration of Canada, Beaconsfield Steam- 
ships Limited, Sincennes-McNaughton Line 
Limited and La Verendrye Line Limited) 
and National Association of Marine Engi- 
neers of Canada Inc. (L.G., Oct., p. 1142). 

3. Union Steamships and ‘Tidewater 
Shipping Company, Vancouver, and Na- 
tional Association of Marine Engineers of 
Canada, Inc. and Canadian Merchant Serv- 
ice Guild, Inc. (See above). 

4, Marine Industries Limited, Montreal, 
The J. P. Porter Company Limited, Mont- 
real, Canadian Dredge and Dock Co. 
Limited, Toronto, Russel Construction Lim- 


ited, Toronto, and McNamara Construction 
Co. Limited, Toronto, and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Canadian 
District (L.G., Sept., p. 981). 


Settlement Effected by Industrial Inquiry 
Commission 

Shipping Federation of British Columbia 
and International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (Locals 501, 502, 
503, 504, 508). Strike occurred August 21 
following Board procedure (L.G., Oct., p 
1142). E. G. Taylor, Toronto, appointed 
Industrial Inquiry Commission September 
8. Mr. Taylor effected settlement and work 
resumed September 24. 


Settlement Reached Following Lockout 


Newfoundland Employers’ Association 
Limited, St. John’s, and Longshoremen’s 
Protective Union (St. John’s). Following 
Board procedure employers declared suspen- 
sion of general cargo shipping at St. John’s 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1142). Settlement reached 
and work resumed September 19. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Union Steamship Limited and Tidewater Shipping Company 


and 


National Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. 
and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 


The Conciliation Board in this matter, 
consisting of E. Hopkins, employees’ nom- 
inee, P. E. Ayrhart, employers’ nominee, 
and Adam Bell, chairman, held its pre- 
liminary meeting on July 3, 1958 at Van- 
couver, B.C. Subsequently the Board met 
with representatives of the parties con- 
cerned on July 15, 18, 25, August 12, 13, 
18 and September 5. 


During September, the Minister of 
Labour received the unanimous report 
of the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with a dispute 
between Union Steamships Limited and 
Tidewater Shipping Company and Na- 
tional Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc 


The Board was under the Chairman- 


ship of Adam Bell, Victoria, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members, P. E. Ayrhart and 
Elwyn Hopkins, both of Vancouver, 
nominees of the companies and unions 
respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 
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In the course of these meetings the 
following representatives appeared before 
the Board: 


For the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc.: 

D. McKeown, E. G. Bjarnason, R. G. 
Greaves and F. E. MacLeod. 


For the Canadian Merchant Service Guild: 
Capt. E. W. Meadows and G. F. Bullock. 


For the Union Steamships Limited and 
Tidewater Shipping Company - 
Capt. D. Roberts, R. G. Chestnut and 
Capt. J. A. Macdonnell. 


It was evident that, during the months 
of negotiation and conciliation preceding 
the establishment of the Board, agreement 
had been reached by the parties on many 
of the questions involved, leaving wages 
and salaries chief amongst the issues re- 
maining to be settled. 

The Board heard evidence, written and 
oral, and discussion ensued between the 
representatives and the Board, and between 
the representatives themselves, on the issues 
still outstanding. 

(Continued on page 1298) 





LABOUR LAW 


Changes in Mine Safety Legislation, 1958 


Nova Scotia and Ontario amend legislation dealing with safety in mines 


Nova Scotia 


Nova Scotia made extensive amendments 
to the Coal Mines Regulation Act this year. 
These amendments deal with a wide range 
of safety matters relating to appointments, 
qualifications and duties of mine officials 
and workmen, explosives, fire prevention, 
coal dust, ventilation, transportation in the 
mines, electrical equipment, repair and 
inspection of machinery, boreholes to detect 
water and gas, and rescue work. 


Appointment, Qualifications and Duties 
of Mine Officials and Workmen 


The manager of a coal mine is now 
required to report promptly to an inspector 
all fires, bumps, interruptions of ventilation, 
riding rake accidents, or other unusual 
accident not otherwise named in the Act. 
The plan of the mine, for which the 
manager is responsible, must now also 
show the location of refuge stations where 
they are provided; it already had to show 
all air courses, stoppings, doors, grades 
and elevations, air and water pipe lines, 
electric power cables, sub-stations, electric 
pump rooms, telephones and travelling 
roads. 


Where an underground manager has been 
appointed, he may assume the responsibility 
for daily supervision, which the manager 
was formerly required to share. 


Mine examiners and shot firers, before 
being appointed, must now be given prac- 
tical instruction on the construction of the 
flame safety lamp and in the detection of 
gases. Also, every mine examiner is required 
to make a daily report in a book kept 
for that purpose on all unusual happenings 
in the mine. 


A shot firer must now check for the 
presence of coal dust immediately before 
the charging of a shot hole. He is also 
required to examine shot holes for gas, 
take cover before firing a shot, and record 
in a book kept in the mine the number of 
shots fired by him during his shift. 

Under the revised Act the minimum age 
of a person employed without a coal miner’s 
certificate and working under supervision at 
a working face in a coal mine, is increased 


from eighteen years to eighteen years and 
six months, and the maximum period that 
he may be employed without a certificate 
is reduced from twelve months to six 
months. The amendment specifically states 
that a miner in charge of a working place 
is responsible for ensuring that it is properly 
timbered and in a safe condition. 

The amendments require that a hoist 
operator in charge of an engine of more 
than 800 horsepower, used for transporting 
coal, material or men, must have a second 
class stationary engineer’s certificate or its 
equivalent. He must also test the over- 
speed, overwinding and lower limit safety 
equipment on hoists at intervals stated in 
the Act. If an accident occurs to the hoist- 
ing equipment, shaft or slope, he is required 
to carry out a trial wind before regular 
man-hoisting is begun. 

The driver of a diesel or electric locomo- 
tive now must have at least one year’s 
experience in a coal mine; formerly an 
age requirement of 21 years was specified for 
diesel locomotive drivers. The amendments 
further require the manager to appoint 
electric locomotive drivers, to give them 
adequate written instructions to ensure the 
safe running of trains, and to send copies 
of these appointments and instructions to 
the inspector. 


Explosives, Fire Prevention 
The Act now specifies that no stove, 
heater or light, except a permissible electric 
lamp, may be allowed where explosives are 
stored, and that all detonators have to be 
tested before being issued to shot firers. 
A new provision requires that if barriers 
of coal are left by agreement with the 
Chief Inspector as a precaution against 
fire, water or other cause, they may not 
be removed without his approval. 


This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tion Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 
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Coal Dust, Ventilation 


A new section in the Act provides for 
the wetting of coal to allay the dust when 
continuous miner machines, coal cutting 
machines, and coal loading machines are 
operating, where coal is delivered from 
conveyors into mine cars, on landings before 
coal is placed on the rope for hoisting, and 
in other places required by an inspector. 
The amendments also raise the percentage 
of incombustible dust that must be put 
on road surfaces in a mine as the percentage 
of methane in the air increases, and require 
the storing of emergency supplies of stone- 
dust in working, room and pillar sections. 


In regard to ventilation, new provisions 
have been incorporated into the Act con- 
cerning the installation and operation of 
auxiliary fans. They set out requirements 
in respect of the location of the fan, 
adequacy of air supply reaching the fan, 
maximum permissible use of air passing the 
fan, adequacy of air ducts, inspections, 
spare fans, and testing for gas before start- 
ing after an accidental stoppage of more 
than two hours. 


Transportation in the Mine 


- The revised Act provides that an inspec- 
tor may not grant a permit for the use 
of an underground haulage road as a travel- 
ling road for persons, except temporarily 
under special circumstances, unless there is 
clearance on each side and above the loco- 
motive or mine car as specified in the Act, 
and there are manholes of the dimensions, 
and at the intervals, stated therein. Means 
must be provided on main conveyor roads 
to give a clear and distinct signal from any 
point on the run to stop conveyor lines in 
an emergency. 


The Act now specifies that hoisting 
engines of more than 15 horsepower must 
be firmly connected to a rigid foundation. 
All slope double drum engines must now 
have an indicator to show on which track 
the trip is being hoisted or lowered. The 
requirements for brakes on hoisting engines 
have also been revised. 


An amendment provides for a shield on 
man trips to prevent stone and other debris 
from injuring men in the rakes. All tackling 
equipment after manufacture, and after 
annealing where required under the Act, 
must be heat-treated in a manner approved 
by an inspector; the Act previously set out 
certain temperature standards for the heat- 
ing process. 

With respect to diesel and electric loco- 
motives, the revised Act forbids the opera- 
tion of a locomotive in a coal mine under 
a lesser clearance than one foot, unless 
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approval has been obtained from an inspec- 
tor. It also sets out the same requirements 
for manholes and for clearance on each 
side of an electric locomotive as already 
existed for diesel locomotives. It requires 
further that the driver of a diesel locomo- 
tive must immobilize it at the completion 
of his shift, that shunts must not exceed 
1,500 feet, and that a diesel locomotive 
must always precede its train when men are 
being transported. In addition, it reduces 
the permissible carbon monoxide content 
of exhaust gas from a locomotive from five 
parts per thousand to two parts. 

It is now specified that the load of a 
diesel or electric train must be such that 
it can be controlled by the brakes of the 
locomotive. 


Electrical Equipment 

Several amendments have been made in 
connection with electrical cables. The Act 
now specifies that a competent person shall 
be made responsible for ensuring that elec- 
trical cables are effectively protected from 
mechanical damage, and adequately sup- 
ported. It further provides that buried 
cables must be free from water, that special 
attention and protection must be given to 
cables where work is being done that may 
damage them, that armoured cables must 
not be moved while the cable is alive, and 
that insulation on all power circuits must 
be measured every two years. 

New safety provisions have also been 
introduced in respect of other electrical 
equipment. One of them requires that 
means must be provided to stop all belt 
conveyors from any point on the line. Other 
safety rules are designed to avoid methane 
explosions caused by electrical machines, 
and to avoid the accidental starting of 
them when they are being repaired. 

Changes have also been made in certain 
standards for electrical equipment. In this 
respect, permissible electrical equipment, 
which formerly included only apparatus 
certified by the British Ministry of Fuel 
and Power to conform to the British stand- 
ard specification for flame-proof enclosure 
for use in coal mines, now also includes 
apparatus certified by other recognized 
authority approved by the Minister of 
Mines. Mine type transformers built accord- 
ing to British standard specification No. 355 
of 1939 have been exempt from certain 
restrictions contained in the Act; the stand- 
ard now specifies instead mine type trans- 
formers that are recommended for use 
underground in coal mines. 





Repair and Inspection of Machinery 


The revised Act requires that jibs or 
bodies of mining machines must be securely 
supported when they are raised hydraulic- 
ally in order to carry out repairs. 

A further amendment now provides that 
where an inspector permits the use of an 
electric welder, acetylene torch, or heating 
equipment in a mine, or on the surface 
in close proximity to the mine shaft or 
slopes, the official in charge shall have coal 
dust cleaned up and the place heavily 
stonedusted, ensure that fire extinguishers 
and spare stonedust are available, and 
thoroughly examine the place after com- 
pletion of the work. 


Boreholes to Detect Water or Gas 


If a place is likely to contain a dan- 
gerous accumulation of water, or noxious 
or inflammable gas, the revised Act provides 
that, when advance borings indicate the 
presence of workings, a lighted locked 
flame safety lamp shall be kept in the 
working place in charge of a competent 
person while work is being done. 


Rescue Work 


The maximum age of members of a mine 
rescue team will be lowered from 45 to 40, 
effective January 1, 1959. Unless a mine 
is naturally wet throughout and free from 
inflammable gas, refuge stations must be 
provided. The location of each station and 
the equipment to be kept at it are to be 


agreed upon by the manager and the Chief 
Inspector. 


Ontario 


Amendments made to the Ontario Mining 
Act related mainly to safety matters. 

One of these amendments provides that 
the entrances to unworked mines must be 
protected by means other than fencing—a 
provision already in the Act—if the Engi- 
neer considers that other safety measures 
are necessary. 

Another amendment extends certain 
requirements for the inspection of stationary 
air compressors and for the installation of 
temperature indicators on them to include 
compressors having a capacity of 300 c.f.m. 
or more (formerly 500 c.f.m. or more). 

A new provision requires that in the 
installation of any newly-acquired hoist, 
all brake engines must be so arranged that 
inadvertent or accidental loss of pressure 
in the brake system cannot cause the 
release of the brake. 

A further amendment provides that in 
shaft inspection, maintenance or sinking 
operations, men may be in or on a shaft 
hoisting conveyance attached to the fixed 
or clutched-in drum when changing balance. 
At all other times when men are in a shaft 
hoisting conveyance, the hoist must be 
equipped with more than one brake each 
capable of stopping and holding the drum 
or drums in use. 





Legal Decision Affecting Labour 


Ontario High Court issues mandamus order to Labour Relations Board 
to consider employer's application for the decertification of a union 


The Ontario High Court of Justice has 
upheld a company’s contention that the 
Labour Relations Board has the jurisdiction 
to hear and decide a company’s application 
for decertification of a union, and has 
ordered, by way of mandamus, the Board 
to hear and determine the application. 


On May 16, 1958, Chief Justice McRuer, 
acting on an application by Genaire Li- 
mited, quashed a decision of the Board 
whereby the Board dismissed an application 
for a declaration terminating the bargaining 
rights of the International Association of 
Machinists. 


The circumstances of the case, as reported 
in the reasons for judgment, were as follows: 
International Association of Machinists, 


on November 9, 1955, applied for certifica- 
tion as bargaining agent of the emplovees 


in the bargaining unit of Genaire Limited. 
The Board determined that the trade union 
was a unit of employees appropriate for 
collective bargaining and, on November 10, 
1955, issued its certificate. 


The union commenced to bargain; but 
no collective agreement was made and 
the Minister refused to appoint a board 
of conciliation, and there the matter had 
stood since October 12, 1956. 


Later the company applied to the Board 
for a declaration that the trade union in 
question no longer represented the em- 
ployees. 

On August 2, 1957, the Board dismissed 
the company’s application on the ground 
that the applicant, which is the employer, 
had no right to apply and the Board had no 
jurisdiction to hear the application. 
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The company argued that the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act ought not to be read 
in such a way as to deny the employer 
a right to make an application for a declara- 
tion that a trade union no longer represents 
the employees. Although Section 44 of the 
Act is in the negative it should be implied 
that after 30 days have elapsed after the 
Minister has informed the parties that he 
does not deem it advisable to appoint a 
conciliation Board, either party may apply 
to the Board for the declaration. 


As against this contention it was argued 
that Section 41 gives to employees certain 
rights to apply to the Board on the con- 
ditions set out therein. Likewise Section 
43 gives employers and employees certain 
rights to apply for a declaration that the 
trade union no longer represents the em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit and that 
Section 44 is merely negative in that it 
postpones the right to apply, where the 
trade union has not made a collective agree- 
ment within a year, until 30 days after 
there has been a report of a conciliation 
board or the Minister refused to appoint 
a conciliation board. Consequently in the 
circumstances of the case the employer 
had no right to bring an application for 
decertification under Section 44. 


In the opinion of the Court, when con- 
sidering the Act as a whole it could be 
assumed that where the Act provides that 
no application shall be made until certain 
events have happened, it implies that after 
those events have happened, an applica- 
tion for decertification may be made, and 
such application might be made by anyone 
affected. For instance, under Section 42 
there is no provision as to who may apply 
for a declaration but unquestionably the 
fact that the Board is given power to make 
an order implies that anyone who would 
be affected by the order has a right to be 
heard. 


Chief Justice McRuer was of the opinion 
that Section 68 of the Act gives the Board 
power to hear the application in question. 
The relevant parts of the section read: 


Sec. 68 (1)—The Board shall have exclu- 
Sive jurisdiction to exercise 
the powers conferred upon it 
by or under this Act and 
without limiting the general- 
ity of the foregoing, if any 
question arises in any pro- 
ceeding,... 

(f{) as to whether a trade 
union represents the em- 
ployees in a bargaining 
TUNES oc 

the decision of the Board 

thereon shall be final and 

conclusive for all purposes 
but nevertheless the Board 
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may at any time if it con- 
siders it advisable to do so, 
reconsider any decision, or- 
der, direction, declaration or 
ruling made by it and vary 
or revoke any such decision, 
order, direction, declaration 
or ruling. 

The Board in declining to act under this 
section was of the opinion that while a 
portion of the subsection dealing with 
review empowers the Board upon request, 
or even on its own motion, to reconsider 
its decisions and orders, the remainder of 
Section 68(1) does not confer any right 
on a person or trade union to to commence 
a proceeding. The language of the section 
is quite explicit—‘if any question arises 
in any proceeding” on ertain enumerated 
matters the decision of the Board is to be 
final and conclusive. In the Board’s view 
the vital words are “in any proceeding”. 
There must be a proceeding before the 
Board. If there is, then the section comes 
into operation and makes the Board’s deci- 
sion final and conclusive. Thus the very 
words of the subsection are inconsistent 
with the argument that the present section 
authorizes this or any other application. 
Had the Legislature so intended then it 
would have been reasonable to expect to 
find language similar to that used in Section 
68 (2) where the words“ the question may 
be referred to the Board” clearly indicate 
the course of action to be followed. Then 
the Board added: 

This interpretation of Section 68 (1) (f) is 
entirely consistent with our views on the 
scope to be given to the sections dealing with 
termination of bargaining rights. The “pro- 
ceeding” referred to in Section 68 (1) is 
instituted under one of the appropriate pro- 
visions of those sections. Once instituted the 
Board has exclusive jurisdiction under Sec- 
tion 68 (1) (f) to determine whether a trade 
union represents the employees in the bar- 
gaining unit and its decision is final and 
conclusive for all purposes. Having regard 
to the foregoing we must reject the appli- 
cant’s contention that Section 68 (1) (i) 


authorizes the bringing of the present appli- 
cation. 


An alternative submission presented to 
the Board was the following. If the Board 
found that it did not have power under 
Section 68 (1) (f) to terminate bargaining 
rights there was nothing in the Act expressly 
authorizing the bringing of an application 
for termination. However, the argument 
continued, the power to certify carries with 
it the inherent or implied power to ter- 
minate bargaining rights, and, the Act 
being silent on the Board’s power to ter- 
minate, recourse must be had to the con- 
cluding portion of Section 68 (1), under 


which the Board is empowered to “recon- 
sider any decision, order, direction, declara- 
tion or ruling made by it and vary or 
revoke any such decision, order, direction, 
declaration or ruling”. In support of this 
argument counsel for the company relied 
on The Labour Relations Board of the 
Province of Saskatchewan v. The Queen 
ex rel. F. W. Woolworth Company Limited 
and Slabick et al. and Saskatchewan Joint 
Board, Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union, (L.G. 1954, p. 1748). 


The Board rejected this argument on 
the ground that the Woolworth case did 
not apply to the case under consideration 
because of the differences between the 
Saskatchewan Trade Union Act and the 
Ontario Labour Relations Act. The Ontario 
Board has consistently held that its power 
under Section 68 (1) to reconsider its deci- 
sions does not enable it to deal with 
applications for termination of bargaining 
rights, because Sections 41 to 44a provide 
express authority for bringing application 
for termination of bargaining rights. Once 
it is established that such an authority 
exists under Sections 41 to 44a, the Wool- 
worth case is inapplicable. 


Chief Justice McRuer did not agree with 
the Board’s finding. In his opinion the 
language of the last clause of Section 68 
is clear and without. ambiguity. The section 
read as a whole down to the words “shall 
be final and conclusive for all purposes” 
renders the decisions of the Board final 
where any question arises in any proceed- 
ings with respect to the matters mentioned 
in (a) to (g) of subsection (1). 


Then he added: 


Notwithstanding the finality of the Board’s 
decisions and for the very reason that they 
are final, the Board is given broad powers 
under the last clause of Section 68 to recon- 
sider any decision, order, direction, declara- 
tion or ruling made by it and to revoke any 
such decision, order, direction, declaration or 
ruling. In my view, unless the Legislature 
has somewhere limited the powers of anyone 
affected by a decision of the Board to make 
application to have its decision revoked, the 
Board is bound to hear the application and 
to determine whether the decision ought to 
be revoked or not. Under Sections 41, 43 and 
44 some limitations have been put on the 
matters therein dealt with but the case 
before me does not come within any of these 
sections. 


In his opinion the broad powers given 
under Section 68 are intended to cover 
situations that are not specifically dealt 
with where in the opinion of the Board 
the parties should have relief. Further, 
he said, where civil rights are restricted 
by legislation the courts ought not to be 
reluctant to keep avenues of relief open to 
those who are affected by the restrictive 
legislation. The employer has a _ very 
definite right to know that the union that 
is certified under the Labour Relations Act 
truly represents his employees. 


In conclusion the Court quashed the 
decision of the Board dated August 2, 1957, 
and issued an order for mandamus directing 
the Board to hear the company’s applica- 
tion to determine whether its decision of 
November 10, 1955, certifying the union 
should be revoked. Genatre Limited and 
International Association of Machinists 
and the Ontario Labour Relations Board, 
Ontario High Court of Justice, May 16, 
1958, unreported. 





\ 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Newfoundland raises living allowances paid to apprentices while talking 
required technical courses. British Columbia amends boiler regulations 


New apprenticeship regulations issued in 
Newfoundland raised the living allowances 
payable to apprentices undergoing technical 
training to $8 and $15 a week, depending on 
whether their residences are in St. John’s 
or elsewhere, and increased the rates for 
apprentices with dependents to $16 and 
$23, respectively. 

Amendments to the regulations under the 
British Columbia Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Act set out new requirements for 
low-pressure heating boilers. 


FEDERAL 


Financial Administration Act 


The prevailing Rate Employees General 
Regulations (L.G., Feb., p. 187) have been 
amended by T. B. 528627-1 of August 28 
with respect to time worked on a holiday. 


A prevailing rate employee will con- 
tinue to be paid two and one-half times the 
rates of normal pay and extra pay, if any, 
for time actually worked on a_ holiday. 
However, for the remainder of the normal 
working day, he will now receive, in 
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addition to his normal pay, any extra pay 
to which he would have been entitled had 
it not been a statutory holiday. 

As before, with the approval of the 
Director, an employee who works on a holi- 
day may be given compensatory leave equal 
to one and one-half times the number of 
hours actually worked. If he works normal 
hours or less on a holiday, he may now 
receive, in addition to his leave credits, his 
normal pay and extra pay for the day. An 
earlier amendment (T.B. 531656 of May 15) 
had provided that a prevailing rate em- 
ployee who worked less than his regular 
hours on a holiday was to receive his 
normal pay and extra pay for the hours 
actually worked and his regular pay for 
the remainder of the normal working day. 

If he works longer than normal hours on 
a holiday, a prevailing rate employee will 
continue to be paid at a rate equal to his 
normal rate and extra pay, if any, for every 
hour worked. 


PROVINCIAL 


British Columbia Boiler and 
Pressure-Vessel Act 


Some amendments to the regulations 
under the British Columbia Boiler and 
Pressure-Vessel Act governing the design, 
construction and inspection of boilers and 
pressure vessels were gazetted on Septem- 
ber 4 as B.C. Reg. 138/58. 

Instead of the 1952 editions, the new 
regulations adopt as governing standards 
the 1956 editions of the applicable ASME 
Codes. 

One of the new provisions with respect 
to low-pressure heating boilers states -that 
before any person begins to install or alter 
a heating plant he must first obtain a per- 
mit from the Chief Inspector, submitting 
with his application a description of the 
work to be done and particulars as to the 
number and kind of boilers to be installed 
or altered. 

Another is that plans and specifications 
of only heating plant installations over 50 
H.P. must be sent to the Chief Inspector 
for approval. Previously, plans and speci- 
fications of all such installations had to be 
approved. 

Upon completion of the work and before 
a low-pressure boiler is put into operation, 
a notice must be sent tothe inspector, who, 
if he finds the work satisfactory and a 
responsible person in charge, may issue a 
certificate of inspection. Jf an inspection 
cannot be made at that time, however, the 
Chief Inspector is again authorized to issue 
an interim certificate upon receipt of the 
contractor’s report form. 
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Another new section provides for fines of 
up to $200 for failure to obtain a permit, a 
certification of inspection, or an interim 
certificate. 

As well as being stamped in the pre- 
scribed manner, every low-pressure heating 
boiler shipped into the province must now 
be accompanied by a manufacturer’s 
affidavit or report of construction or ASME 
data report. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The occupation of bus operator, by which 
is meant an employee in charge of driving 
a motor-vehicle with seating accommoda- 
tion for more than seven passengers used 
for the conveyance of the public, for which 
service a charge is made, was added to the 
schedule of the British Columbia Hours of 
Work Act by Regulation No. 1 (1958) 
gazetted on June 12. 

A later regulation, No. 1A _ (1958), 
gazetted the same day, permits bus 
operators to work such extra hours over 
and above the 8- and 44-hour limits fixed 
by the Act as-may be necessary to meet 
the requirements of public transportation. 
However, a minimum wage order last year, 
Order No. 52 (1957), requires overtime to 
be paid for all hours worked in excess of 

4 in a day or 47 in a week (L.G., MSE 
1957) p. Olly. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


In Newfoundland, the living allowances 

payable to apprentices while taking the 
required technical courses were increased by 
new regulations gazetted on September 2, 
which replace the Apprenticeship (Remun- 
eration) Regulations issued in 1955 and 1956 
(L.G. 1955, p. 564; 1956, p. 1044). 

The rate for Sarat apprentices living at 
home in St. John’s has been increased ain 
$6 to $8 a week. Single apprentices whose 
homes are outside St. John’s will now 
receive $15 a week, instead of $12 as 
formerly. 

The weekly rate for an apprentice who 
is head of a family is now $16 if his home 
is in St. John’s and $23 if elsewere. 
Formerly, the weekly allowances for heads 
of families were $15.90 and $21, respectively. 

As before, these allowances are also pay- 
able to prospective apprentices while pur- 
Suing pre-apprenticeship courses approved 
by the Provincial Apprenticeship Board. 

Deductions will continue to be made for 
periods of absence from school but, as 
previously, where the absence is due to 
sickness, the remuneration may be paid for 
periods not exceeding three days. 

(Continued on page 1298) 





UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial and renewal claims in August—139,700—decline 17 per cent 
from July's 167,400 but climb 21 per cent over previous August's total 
of 115,300, statistics* show. Small drop in claimants on “live” file 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in 
August was 139,700, nearly 17 per cent less 
than the July total of 167,400 but 21 per 
cent higher than in August 1957, when 
115,300 claims were. filed. 

There was a small decline in the total 
of persons having a claim for unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit in the “live” file 
during August, the count at 294,600 on 
August 29 being 2 per cent below the 
300,800 recorded on July 31. On August 30, 
1957, claimants numbered 208,700. 

Plant shutdowns for annual vacations and 
layoffs occasioned by industrial disputes 
are among the factors contributing to the 
continuing high level of claimants. A per- 
son unemployed during a week by reason 
of a general plant holiday may claim benefit 
for that week and any holiday pay received 
Is considered as earnings. © 

The proportion of males’ was constant 
at 70 per cent at each of the dates under 
review. Close to 50 per cent of males 
had been on continuous claim a relatively 
short period, i.e., four weeks or less, as of 
August 29, while only about 30 per cent of 
the females were in this category. A record 
of over 20 weeks on continuous claim was 
shown for close to’ one quarter of the 
females, as against 15 per cent of males. 

One quarter of the initial claims adjudi- 
cated during August showed insufficient 
contributions to qualify for benefit. During 
July, the failure rate was 22 per cent, and 
one year ago it was 18 per cent. 

August benefit payments amounted to 
$19,500,000, down 27 per cent from the 
July total of $26,800,000 but 50 per cent 
higher than the $13,000,000 paid out during 
August 1957. 

* Weekly benefit payments averaged $20.79 
during August, $20.67 for July and $20.01 
for August 1957. 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 





In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
indus- 


opening and closing of seasonal 
tries, increase in area population, influ- 


ence of weather conditions, and the 


general employment situation. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
August show that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards have been issued to 4,315,965 
employees who have made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1958. 

At August 31 employers registered num- 
bered 306,198, an increase of 510 since 
July 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 

During August 1958, investigations con- 
ducted by enforcement officers across Canada 
numbered 4,601. Of these, 3,111 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
73 were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 1,417 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 

Prosecutions were begun in 152 cases, 79 
against employers and 73 against claimants.* 
Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
claimants making false statements or mis- 
representations numbered 991.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in August totalled 
$20,078,081.64 compared with $22,552,462.00 
in July and $21,867,129.25 in August 1957. 
Benefits paid in August totalled $19,459,- 
737.42 compared with $26,782,089.93 in July 
and $13,010,710.45 in August 1957. The bal- 
ance in the fund on August 31 was $640,909,- 
350.83; on July 31 it was $640,291,006.61 and 
on August 31, 1957, $870,379,844.64. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 


the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1563, August 26, 1958 


Summary of the Main Faets: The 
claimant, single, age 29, filed an initial 
claim for benefit at the local office in 
, BC., and was registered as a 
general office clerk. She had last been em- 
ployed as a cannery worker at a packing 
house: an> 5). 2.7... , B.C., her home town, 
from August 14, 1957, to October 5, 1957, 
when her employment terminated. 


The claimant indicated on her weekly 
report for the week commencing November 
24, 1957, that she had been attending the 
high school in C...... since November 20, 
1957. Upon written query of the local 
office thereon as to the hours of her school 
attendance and the hours of her availability 
for work, she informed the local office that 
her school hours were from 9.00 a.m. to 
3.20 p.m., that she could work in the 
evenings or early morning, and that she 
had one day out of seven when no classes 
were scheduled for the afternoon and one 
day out of seven when she had no classes 
until 11.00 am. The insurance officer dis- 
qualified her under section 54 (2) (a) of the 
Act, as from November 20, 1957, because 
the claimant had restricted her hours of 
availability for work to such an extent as 
to be considered unavailable for work within 
the meaning of that section. 


In her appeal to the board of referees, 
the claimant stated that she was registered 
as a “packer” and that the hours of work 
for that occupation at her last place of 
employment had frequently been as fol- 
lows: 

12.00 p.m.-7.30 p.m. 
6.00 p.m.-6.00 a.m. 
7.00 p.m.-5.00 a.m. 
8.00 a.m.-4.30 p.m. 
9.00 a.m.-5.30 p.m. 


She also declared that she had had 
three years experience as a nurse’s aide 
and had, at times over the years, been 
registered in that occupation at the local 
Omice In’ Vin... salts en and, she believed, 
(Os eee as well. The hours of work in that 
occupation apparently were: 

7.00 a.m.-3.30 p.m. 

3.30 p.m.-12.00 midnight 

12.00 midnight-8.00 a.m. 


11.00 p.m.-8.30 a.m. 


and 6.00 p.m.-4.00 a.m. 
and 7.00 p.m.-3.00 a.m. 
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She maintained that she was available 
for work even though attending school 
in the day time as the hours of work in 
her previous occupations had frequently 
been outside school hours. She stated also 
that although she had not been directed 
to attend school by the Commission, she 
was improving her opportunities of secur- 
ing work in the future, which was in 
accordance with the intent of the Act. She 
concluded by saying that without insurance 
benefit, she might find it difficult if not 
impossible to continue in school. 


The placement officer reported that she 
was registered at the local office in C...... 
as a general office clerk only. According 
to his information, there was only one 
packing house that had a night shift at 
present and ordinarily its employees alter- 
nated every two weeks between day and 
night shifts; he pointed out that, in special 
cases, however, an employee could be given 
straight night work. With regard to employ- 
ment as nurse’s aide the local hospital con- 
sidered such work as professional and did 
not place employment orders through the 
local office. 


Upon receipt of a copy of the submission 
to the board of referees, the claimant 
immediately wrote to the local office to 
explain the basis for her incorrect impres- 
sion that her registered occupation was 
that of nurse’s aide. She then proceeded 
to give in detail her employment history 
for the past several years. It appears that 
she had worked at many places and at 
several occupations such as nurse’s aide, 
kitchen help, maid and factory worker and 
on many different shifts. At one time she 
had even worked for a period of four 
months in the dual occupations of house- 
keeper in a hotel, from 9.30 a.m. to 4.30 or 
5.00 p.m., and taxi dispatcher, from 5.00 
p.m. to 1.00 a.m. 


Conclusions and Considerations: My 
decision is that this claimant is not avail- 
able for work within the meaning of section 
54 (2) (a) of the Act while a day-student 
in full-time attendance at the local high 
school. 

It is true the Act provides, in section 
57 (3), that a claimant is available for work 
during any period he is attending a course 
of instruction, but only provided the Com- 
mission has directed the claimant to attend 


such course. Nothing in the evidence indi- 
cates any such direction was given in this 
ease or, for that matter, even sought. 
Accordingly, the claimant’s availability must 
be determined in the light of the principles 
applying to claimants generally. 


The claimant’s statements clearly indi- 
cate she would not be willing to accept 
suitable employment if such acceptance 
meant she would have to choose between 
school and any work offered. The presump- 
tion of non-availability adverted to in 
CUB-1249, which was cited earlier, is not 
rebutted therefore. 


Availability “is also an objective matter 
that must be determined in the lhght of a 
claimant’s prospects for employment in 
relation to a certain set of circumstances 
beyond his control or which he has deli- 
berately created” (CUB-1374). 


Firstly, the hours of the claimant’s school 
attendance are officially prescribed and no 
attempt has been made by the claimant 
to establish the extent to which any adjust- 
ment of hours or curriculum could have 
been effected to facilitate her engaging at 
the same time in full-time remunerative 
employment. It is also clear that the pros- 
pect of suitable work that would be com- 
patible with her school hours was most 
remote. The claimant’s decision to never- 
theless enrol as a regular day-time high 
school student amounts to the deliberate 
creation by her of circumstances which so 
restrict her likely prospects of employment 
as to constitute on her own initiative a tem- 
porary withdrawal from the labour market. 

For the above reasons, I must dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal. 

The claimant has suggested that the 
Commission should direct claimants to high 
school courses in the same manner as it 
directs them to those of trade schools. I 
consider this to be an administrative matter 
which rests solely with the Commission. 


Decision CUB-1573, September 18, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: The 
claimant, single, 18 years of age, who 
resides in S...... , Newfoundland, filed an 
initial application (postal) for benefit on 
December 3, 1957 and stated that he had 
worked as a fisherman from September 2, 
1957, to October 18, 1957, when the fishing 
season ended. In answer to the question in 
the application “What have you been doing 
since your last job ended?” he stated, 
“Attending school”. 

The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit as from 
December 1, 1957, because, in his opinion, 


he was not available for work in that he 
was attending school (section 54 (2) (a) of 
the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on January 25, 1958, stating that 
as there were no employment opportunities 
FORMAT 1, sce and no fishing done there 
in the winter, he decided to attend school 
for a few months rather than spend his 
time doing nothing. He stated also that 
he was not forced to attend school and that 
if the local office could find a suitable job 
for him, he would accept it any time. 


At the request of the board of referees, 
the manager of the local office wrote to 
the claimant on March 7, 1958, asking for 
information as to what efforts he had made 
to obtain employment and what opportuni- 
ties were available to him for employment. 
He replied that when he filed his application 
for benefit (postal) in December 1957, he 
was also registered for employment which 
he considers is proof that he had made an 
effort to secure work; that inasmuch as 
there were no employment openings for 
Tei PUTS feces and about 70 per cent of 
the people there were unemployed and in 
addition, married men stood the best chance 
of obtaining any work that was available, 
he was, therefore, unable to find any. 


The board of referees which heard the 
ease In Seats , Newfoundland, on April 17, 
1958, unanimously maintained the decision 
of the insurance officer on the grounds that 
the claimant had failed to indicate he had 
made individual and serious efforts to 
procure employment or that he was willing 
to accept work immediately it was offered 
to him regardless of where it might be. 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire, contending that he was 
ready at all times to accept any employ- 
ment, even though he was attending school; 
that before going to school each day as 
well as after school, he tried to find work 
i eee but without success; that he 
could not afford to go away without definite 
prospects of a job and that the National 
Employment Office did not at any time find 
employment for him notwithstanding that 
he had filed an application therefor with 
that office. 


Conclusions and Considerations: In the 
present case, it is evident from the claim- 
ant’s employment history that he had 
worked whenever he could as a fisherman, 
regardless how short were the periods for 
which work could be found. In addition, 
there is the claimant’s reiterated declara- 
tion against which nothing contrary has 
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been adduced, that he was willing to aban- 
don his attendance at school should any 
job prospects be offered him. Finally, it 
would appear that in the claimant’s district 
there was, following the end of the fishing 
season, a great deal of unemployment, with 
the preference for whatever jobs were 
available being given to unemployed mar- 
ried men. 

The earlier Umpire decision, CUB-1249, 
relied upon by the insurance officer in the 
present appeal, held that prima facie, full- 
time attendance at a school (to which not 
directed under section 57 (3) of the Act) 
is not consistent with availability for work. 
I would distinguish several circumstances 
therein which do not arise in the present 


case. The claimant had voluntarily left her 
employment and, shortly after separation, 
had commenced a regular school-term at 
which her full-time attendance was neces- 
sary, in addition to which the claimant had 
also recently refused an offer of suitable 
employment. I might add that the circum- 
stances of present case are also obviously 
different from those set forth in a very 
recent decision CUB-1563, which referred 
with approval to CUB-1249. 

By reason of the exceptional circum- 
stances in the present case, my decision 
therefore is to maintain the claimant’s 
appeal and direct that the disqualification 
in the present case be removed. 


a 8 ee a ee eee 


Report of Board 
(Continued from page 1288) 

The Board is pleased to report that the 
unions and the employers in this dispute 
have reached settlement in the form of 
signed agreements. 

The agreements in both cases cover a 
period of two years until August 31, 1960 
and provide for wage increases as follows: 
June 1, 1958—Increase 8 per cent above 

basic rates of pay in effect May 31, 1958 
October 1, 1958—Additional increase 1 per 

cent above basic rates of pay in effect 

May 31, 1958 
August 1, 1959—Additional increase 10 per 


cent above basic rates of pay in effect 
May 31, 1958, 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 1294) 


A new provision states that an apprentice 
is not eligible for an allowance while he is 
receiving workmen’s compensation, unem- 
ployment insurance or any other benefit, 
other than salary, under federal or provincial 
legislation, if the amount received is equal 
to or greater than the allowance payable 
under these regulations. However, if the 
benefit payment is less than the allowance, 
the amount of the benefit payment will be 
deducted from the living allowance. 


The provision authorizing the Minister of 
Labour to require an apprentice who failed 
to complete his course to pay back the 
whole or part of the living allowance has 
been modified to provide that the Minister 
may make such an order only on the recom- 
mendation of the Apprenticeship Board. 
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which provides as of August 1, 1959 an 
ultimate wage increase of 19 per cent 
above the basic rates existing May 31, 1958. 

The Board is gratified to record that 
these discussions were characterized by an 
attitude of reasonableness and complete 
absence of acrimony on the part of all 
concerned. 

Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) ApAM BE 1, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) P. E Ayrart, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) E. Hopxins, 
Member. 


Newfoundland Labour Relations Act 

An amendment to the regulations under 
the Newfoundland Labour Relations Act 
gazetted on September 2 permits the 
Labour Relations Board, with the approval 
of the Minister of Labour, to delegate to 
any person or board any or all of its 
powers or duties under the Act relating to 
any particular matter. This was done under 
authority of Section 60 of the Act, which 
further provides that a person or board so 
authorized has the powers of Commissioners 
under the Public Inquiries Act. 

The Rules of Procedure of the Board 
were also amended by a new provision, No. 
17A, which states that every interested 
party must comply with every reasonable 
request for information made by the Board 
or its Chief Executive Officer when investi- 
gating an application. 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during September 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of Labour prepared 318 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 247 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 

provide that: 
’ (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of .the 
work, wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(ec) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in September for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ........ 1 g 279.00 
Defence Production ..........ceeeeeeecceeees 103 1,686,770.00 
GeO Ce Secs ars Deo yd onc as bene Oe aes TOs 13 116,886 .66 
(REGGE. 0 on ee ee ee CC Se 3 19,480.09 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- 
ment contracts for works of construction 
and for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment contain provisions to secure 
the payment of wages generally accepted 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or 
classification employed in the district 
where the work is being performed. 

The practice of Government depart- 
ments and those Crown corporations to 
which the legislation applies, before 
entering into contracts for any work of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules from 
the Department of Labour, showing the 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- 
tion of workmen deemed to be required 
in the execution of the work. These 


wage schedules are thereupon included 
with other relevant labour conditions as 
terms of such contracts to be observed 
by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in 
contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
and equipment because it is not possible 
to determine in advance the classifica- 
tions to be employed in the execution 
of a contract. A statement of the labour 
conditions which must be observed in 
every such contract is, however, included 
therein and is of the same nature and 
effect as those which apply in works of 
construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s 
Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
lation may be had upon request to the 
Industrial Relations Branch of the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during September 


During September the sum of $972.75 was collected from 5 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has 
been or will be distributed to the 22 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during September 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Camp Gagetown N B: Montclair Construction Co, construction of school with 
gymnasium (Job 51/54) ; Key Land Services Ltd, site improvement & planting (Job 54/54) ; 
Borgstrom Bros Ltd, site improvement & planting (Job 56/54). Valcartier P Q: Tellier 
& Groleau, construction of housing units & ground services (DND 10/58). Ajax Ont: 
W E Scott, *exterior painting of houses (8/49). Barriefield Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, 
construction of school (DND 8/57). Deep River Ont: M & S Martin Reg’d, site improve- 
ment & planting (AECL 18/56); M & S Martin Reg’d, site improvement & planting 
(AECL 20/56). Petawawa Ont: Ontario Power Line Construction Co, installation of 
electrical system (DND 11/56); Conniston Construction Co, site improvement & planting 
(DND 8/55). Toronto Ont: Fontaine Nursery Farm, site improvement & planting 
(FP 1/53). Edmonton Alta: Precision Construction (Edmonton) Ltd, construction of 
housing units & ground services (DND 10/58). Belmont Park B C: Farmer Construction 
Ltd, construction of housing units & services (DND 5/58). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Seven Islands Indian Agency P Q: Desrosiers et Freres Enrg, relocation & extension 
of Agency office, Seven Islands; Labrador Plumbing & Heating Inc, renovations to 
sewage disposal system at Seven Islands IRS. James Bay Indian Agency Ont: Pulsifier 
Construction Ltd, roof repairs at Moose Fort IRS, Moose Factory. Clandeboye Indian 
Agency Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, erection of prefabricated two classroom school, 
Bloodvein Reserve. Dauphin Indian Agency Man: Canadian Brown Steel Tank Co Ltd, 
erection of fire escapes at Pine Creek IRS. Fisher River Indian Agency Man: Louis 
Ducharme & Associates Ltd, construction of residences, Peguis Central Reserve. Carlton 
Indwan Agency Sask: Botting & Dent Ltd, heating renovations at Prince Albert IRS. 
Blood Indian Agency Alta: J C Edgar & Sons Ltd, plumbing renovations, Blood IRS. 
Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: St. Paul Foundry Ltd, construction of water supply 
system at Cold Lake Indian day school & construction of pumphouse & water supply 
system at Saddle Lake Indian day school, Saddle Lake Indian Reserve. Bella Coola Indian 
Agency B C: Widsten Marine Services Ltd, alterations & improvements at Klemtu Indian 
day school (Kitasso IR No 1), Klemtu Reserve. Stwart Lake Indian Agency BC: T& E 
Construction Co, supply & installation of water tank & incidental equipment at Lejac IRS. 
Williams Lake Indian Agency B C:: Prince George House Movers Ltd, moving & re-estab- 
lishing Alexis Bay day school, Redstone Flats. 
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Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Gander Nfld: Eastern Woodworkers Ltd, construction of drill & recreation hall 
(special type “A”) & outside services, RCAF Station. Bedford Basin N S: Trynor Con- 
struction Co Ltd, asphalt paving at magazine area. Greenwood N S: Louis Donolo Ine, 
construction of roads, water & steam distribution systems, etc, RCAF Station; Powers 
Bros Ltd, installation of new boiler & auxiliary equipment, etc, central heating plant, 
RCAF Station. Halifax N §S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of magazine & 
roads; Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of maintenance workshop & offices, 
Shannon Park. Shearwater N S: Trynor Construction Co Ltd, repairs to runways, etc, 
HMCS Shearwater. Shelburne N 8: Standard Structural Steel Ltd, supply & erection 
of structural steel for terminal & generator bldgs at HMCS Shelburne. Camp Gagetown 
N B: Forbes & Sloat Ltd, construction of tank & anti-tank range. Chatham N B: Modern 
Construction Ltd, construction of addition to drill recreation hall, RCAF Station. Val- 
cartier P Q: G M Gest Ltd, construction of joint fire alarm system. Camp Borden Ont: 
Disher Steel, Division of Dominion Structural Steel Ltd, supply & erection of structural 
steel for garage (P-156). Cobourg Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of RCE offices & stores bldg & outside services. Gloucester Ont: P E Brule Co Ltd, 
supply «& installation of antenna ground radials, etc, in connection with antenna array, 
H MCS Gloucester. Kingston Ont: Runnymede Steel Construction Ltd, supply & erection 
of structural steel for skating rink, RMC. Ottawa Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, con- 
struction of curling rink, HMCS Carleton. Camp Shilo Man: Maple Leaf Construction 
Ltd, asphalt surfacing of RCASC & RCSA Mechanical Transport Compounds. Portage la 
Prarie Man: W & G Ellwood, construction of school extension & outside services, RCAF 
Station. Dundurn Sask: Dural Ltd, installation of water treatment plant. Various Loca- 
tions across Canada: The Tower Co Ltd, *supply & delivery of prefabricated HF/DF 
Huts, RCN Supplementary Radio Command. 


Building and Maintenance 


Ancienne Lorette P Q: LaSalle Asphalte Ltee, repairs to hangar apron & hardstand 
(hangar No 1), RCAF CE & PE Carde Detachment. Senneterre P Q: La Societe D’Entre- 
prises Generales Ltee, construction of roads & parking areas, RCAF Station. Belleville 
Ont: Colt Contracting Co Ltd, exterior repointing & repairs of masonry & brickwork, 
Armoury. Camp Borden Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting 
of bldgs & steel arch hangars. North Bay Ont: Standard Paving Ltd, resurfacing of access 
road at RCAF Station. Petawawa Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior 
painting of bldgs at Camp. Trenton Ont: C A McDowell & Co, interior painting of 
PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Rivers Man: D M Hawkins & Co, exterior painting of PMQ’s, 
CJATC. Winnipeg Man: Swanson Construction Co Ltd, repairs to exterior brickwork 
& masonry, Fort Osborne Barracks. Chillewack B C: Frogett & van der Mout, exterior 
painting of bldgs & PMQ’s at Camp. 


Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, resurfacing of military road entrance, 
RCAF Station; D E MacLean, construction of access road to LF/MF beacon site, RCAF 
Station. Bedford N S: Dean’s Nursery Ltd, *seeding & spraying of traverses, RCN, 
Bedford Magazine. Cornwallis N S: Fred Cleveland, interior painting & refinishing floors, 
officer’s block, Bldg No 31-2, HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N S: Fred Cleveland, 
painting of markings on runways, RCAF station; Municipal Spraying & Contracting 
Ltd, *application of asphaltic pavement on roads and paths, RCAF Station. Halifax N S: 
S W Ferguson Ltd, scraping, cleaning, etc, & painting cranes, HMC Dockyard; 8S W 
Ferguson Ltd, reroofing of Barrington Street Armoury; Hillis & Sons Ltd, installation of 
exhaust hoods &. fans in Bldg 3, RCAF Station, Gorsebrook. Sydney N S: Maritime 
Builders Ltd, extension to central heating plant, RCAF Station. Lachine P Q: Francis 
Hawkin & Co Ltd, cleaning of main sewers & manholes, sewage system, RCAF Station. 
Montreal P Q: Boiler Brickwork Co Ltd, general repairs to brickwork, water tube 
boilers, Heating Plant Bldg, No 37, DND area. Parent P Q: Paquin Construction Co Ltd, 
landscaping various DND areas, RCAF Stations’, Ste. roy P QO:) Keet Construction 
Co Ltd, excavation, backfilling, concrete & masonry work, Community Centre. Valcartier 
P Q: Union Quarries & Paving Ltd, paving of roads & paths at CARDE. Val d’Or P Q: 
Marcel Cotes, exterior painting of bldgs at RCAF Detachment. Barriefield Ont: Foley 
Construction Ltd, replacement of concrete curbs & sidewalks, DND area. Kingston Ont: 
T A Andre & Sons Ltd, renovation of Armoury; Eaton Construction Co, renovation of 
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mess bldg, Barriefield Camp. Mount Hope Ont: E Hatcher & Son, interior painting of 
bldgs, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: J R Statham Construction Ltd, installation of storm 
windows, RCAF Bldg No 7, Victoria Island. Owen Sound Ont: E C King Contracting 
Ltd, repairs to roads & installation of curbs, guard rails & storm drains & construction 
of gravelled parking lot, Armoury. Rockcliffe Ont: Ambassador Mfg Co, installation of 
garage doors, RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie Man: H G Hay Decorating Co, interior 
painting of PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, repairs to 
roads, Military Camp. Winnipeg Man: Twin Cities Painting & Bldg Cleaning Co, repairs 
& painting, Bldg No 30, Fort Osborne Barracks. Saskatoon Sask: Foulds Construction 
Ltd, installation of garage & entrance doors, PMQ garages, RCAF Station; Jack Knorr 
Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of PMQ’s, RCAF Station. Edmonton Alta: 
Nadon Paving Ltd, repairs to roads, Griesbach Barracks; O K Construction Ltd, repairs to 
roads, Griesback Barracks. Namao Alta: Automatic Sprinkler Co of Canada Ltd, conver- 
sion of sprinkler system, No 7 Supply Depot, RCAF Station, Lancaster Park. Penhold 
Alia: Asphalt Services Ltd, repairs to driveway, RCAF Station. Camp Wainwright Alta: 
Baril Construction, construction of concrete roadway, entrances & hard standing, RCEME 
Compound. Burnaby B C: AI M Steel Ltd, installation of chain link fence, No 2 CMU 
project; Hume & Rumble Ltd, erection of steel tower, No 2 CMU project, Burnaby 
Mountain. Rocky Point B C: W H Johnston, *interior painting in laboratory area, 
RCNAD. Vernon B C: S & § Electric Co Ltd, replacement of power line poles & 
installation of disconnect switches, Military Camp. 


National Harbours Board 


Saint John N B: Ross Engineering of Canada Ltd, installation of partial dust control 
system in grain elevator. Montreal P Q: Icanda Ltd, construction of pile foundations for 
transit shed, sections 62-65; Chas Duranceau Ltd, construction of foundations for Adminis- 
tration Bldg & Toll Plaza at south shore end of Jacques Cartier Bridge; Miron Con- 
struction Ltd, placing of fill on Nun’s Island, construction of Champlain Bridge. 


National Research Council 


Ottawa Ont: Paul Daoust Construction Ltd, construction of additional foundations 
to extend Bldg M-6 (Phase 3); Malloff Ltd, construction of cooling tower bldg; J E 
Copeland Co Ltd, construction of extension to Bldg M-7. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: County Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of comfort station at Brackley Beach. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N 8S: 
Fred Pierce Ltd, *supply & installation of oil fired furnace in Accountant’s Residence. 
Louisbourg N S: Neil C McLean, *supply & construction of fence & repointing cairn at 
Kennington Cove National Historic Site. Fundy National Park N B: Paul’s Plumbing & 
Heating, installation of plumbing services, Motel & Central Bldg; G H Hamilton & Son 
Ltd, *replacement of roof on 20 unit Motel. Cabano P Q: Edmond Pelletier, *repairs to 
fence, demolition of present monument & erection of new monument, Temiscouata Portage 
Historic Site. Fort Lennox P Q: Jean-Jaul Trahan Ltd, installation of heating system in 
Officers’ Quarters (Museum) Bldg. Fort Lennox National Historic Park P Q: Roger 
Hlectric Inc, *installation of electrical wiring at Museum Bldg. Fort Wellington National 
Historic Park Ont: Peter Hage, *repainting various bldgs, Prescott; L Grant, *repointing 
stone entrance archway, Prescott. Georgian Bay Islands Nattonal Park Ont: Herb 
Carpenter, installation of plumbing & electrical systems for laundry & comfort station at 
Beausoleil Island. Kingston Ont: Kingston Roofing & Flooring Co Ltd, *renovations to 
Murney Tower. Point Pelee National Park Ont: William Pimiskern, construction of three 
comfort stations & shower & laundry bldg. Riding Mountain National Park Man: R A 
McGimpsey, *installation of heating system at Sugar Load Warden Station; R A McGim- 
psey, *installation of plumbing & heating systems at Warden’s Residence, Oakburn 
District; R A McGimpsey, “installation of heating system at Rolling River Warden’s 
Residence. Banff National Park Alta: Roger’s Sheet Metal & Roofing Ltd, *installation 
of ventilation system, Cave & Basin Bathhouse, Banff; T H Ehlert, *plaster & lathing 
repairs, Cave & Basin Bathhouse, Banff. Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: Lethbridge 
Sheet Metal, *supply & installation of furnaces in two residences; Hall Bros, *installation 
of plumbing system in laundry & comfort station; Central Electric, *installation of 
electrical system, laundry & comfort station. Fort Langley B C: Moore Electric, *instal- 
lation of electric cable from distribution centre to Fort Area. Kootenay National Park 
BC: Don Young, *installation of plumbing & heating systems at Warden’s Residence, 
Sinclair Pass. 
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Department of Public Works 

Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Diamond Construction Co (1955) Ltd, 
grading, culverts & paving Brackley Point Road to West end of Rustico Island. Brooklyn 
N S: Mosher & Rawding Ltd, wharf repairs. Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: 
Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts & base course, Mile 15 to Mile 21 and 
Mile 22.5 to Mile 23.5, Cabot Trail. Cook’s Cove N S: H E McDonald, wharf replace- 
ment. Factory Cove N S: Campbell & MclIsaac, construction of wharf. Long Cove (Port 
Medway): N S:-Continental Construction Co Ltd, breakwater reconstruction. Meteghan 
N S: Clare Industries Ltd, breakwater repairs. New Haven N S: St Lawrence Construction 
Ltd, construction of breakwater. Sydney N S: R A Douglas Ltd, wharf repairs. Clair N B: 
City of Edmundston, paving yard area, Customs-Immigration Bldg. Grand Falls N B: 
Conrad Forget Inc, construction of federal bldg. Havre Aubert (Amherst) M I, P Q: 
Les Entreprises de Est Ltee, construction of wharf. Hull P Q: John Colford Contracting 
Co Ltd, installation of air conditioning system, Infirmary Health Unit, National Printing 
Bureau. Montreal P Q: Berwill Boiler & Steel Works Ltd, retubing of No 1 boiler, Postal 
Terminal. Newport (Riviere des Ilots) P Q: Carter & Girard Ltd, breakwater recon- 
struction. Raviere-au-Tonnerre P Q: Anatole Lavoie, wharf repairs. St Jean I O, P Q: 
Blouin & Vaillancourt Enr, construction of protection wall. Sept Iles P Q: C Jobin Ltee, 
erection of federal bldg. Cedar Beach Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, harbour 
repairs. Colchester Ont: Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, resurfacing of wharf. London 
Ont: McKay-Cocker Construction Ltd, addition to Isolation Annex, Veterans’ Hospital. 
Ottawa Ont: Dixon Van Lines Ltd, moving furniture, equipment, etc, Trade & Commerce 
Bldg; Canadian Laboratory Supplies Ltd, supply & installation of laboratory equipment, 
Geological Bldg, Booth St; J R D’Aoust Reg’d, conversion & modernization of north & 
south elevator shaftways, Connaught Bldg; Roland Lariviere Ltd, rebuilding of chimneys, 
Rideau Hall; John Colford Contracting Co Ltd, boiler replacement, Central Heating Plant, 
Booth St; Otis Elevator Co, repairs to elevators, Old Printing Bureau; Port Colborne Ont: 
Intrusion-Prepakt, Ltd, breakwater repairs. Port Hope Ont: Canadian Dredge & Dock 
Co Ltd, repairs to East pier; A E Hawkin Co Ltd, demolition & removal of abandoned 
eribwork, East pier. Rockcliffe Ont: Sirotek Construction Ltd, construction of Adminis- 
tration Bldg, RCMP (Air Division). Timmins Ont: Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd, construction 
of RCMP detachment quarters. North Portal Sask: P W Graham & Sons Ltd, construction 
of canopy supports at Customs-Immigration Bldg. Fort Chipewyan Alia: Edmonton 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of teacher’s residence & power house, Fort Chipewyan 
Holy Angels residential school. Banff National Park Alta: Mannix Co Ltd, reconstruction 
of Banff Ave, Banff Townsite. Lac La Biche Alta: Quam Construction Co, breakwater 
wharf repairs. Departure Bay B C: A & B Construction Co Ltd, construction of salmon 
tanks, Pacific Biological Station. Esquimalt B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, reconditioning 
of graving dock, RCN Dockyards. Fraser River (Harrison River) B C: Greenlees Pile- 
driving Co Ltd, construction of control structures. Ganges B C: Greenlees Piledriving 
Co Ltd, float extensien & wharf repairs. Glacier National Park B C: Dawson, Wade & Co 
Ltd, grading, culverts & bridge construction, Mile 12.4 to Mile 18.7, Trans-Canada Hwy. 
Kootenay National Park.B C: P F Law Construction Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & 
prime coat, Mile 9.5 to Mile 18, Banff-Windermere Hwy. Ladner B C’:: Pacific Piledriving 
Co Ltd, float & wharf renewal. Lower Post B C & Watson Lake Y T: Dawson & Hall 
Ltd, addition & alterations to IRS, Yukon Agency, Lower Post, & construction of RCMP 
detachment quarters,, Watson Lake. New Westminster B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & 
Contracting Co Ltd, foundation renewal, Fisheries Station. Sullivan Bay B C: L K Creel- 
man Co Ltd, construction of float & shed. Vananda B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Ltd, 
harbour improvements. Vancouver B C: R D Bristowe Ltd, cleaning, repointing, water- 
proofing of stonework & painting exterior of Old Federal Bldg. Yoho National Park BC: 
New West Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts, sub-base & base course Mile 0 to Mile 5, 
Emerald Lake Road. Cambridge Bay N W T: Progress Electric Ltd, electrical work in 
various bldgs for Dept of N A & N R. Fort Simpson N W T: Edmonton Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of various bldgs for Dept of Transport & Dept of NA &N R. 
Fort Smith N'W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of bldgs for Dept of 
NA&NR& Dept of Transport. Yellowkmfe N W T: Edmonton Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of federal housing; O I Johnson Construction Ltd, alterations to federal 
bldg; Lundstrom & Einar Broten, repairs to seaplane wharf. Mayo Y T: V B Humphrey 
Contsruction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 


Contracts Containing The General Fair Wages Clause 


Skinner’s Pond P E I: Norman N MacLean, dredging. Chapel Cove N S: Harriss & 
Harriss, dredging. Grand Etang N S: Hariss & Hariss, dredging. Pectow N S: Ferguson 
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Industries Ltd, construction of six pontoons for Dredge No 12. Bay du Vin N B: Roger 
LeBlanc, dredging. Moncton N B: W R McLaughlin, alterations to UIC bldg; Hi-Lite 
Electric Ltd, installation of circuit breakers in federal bldg. Seeley’s Cove N B: Saint 
John Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Blackpool P Q: W Keddy & Sons Ltd, alterations to 
Customs & Excise bldg. Jonquwiere P Q: Les Ateliers Couture, alterations to Post Office 
bldg. Levis P Q: Adelard Laberge Ltd, painting at federal bldg. Montreal P Q: Hefferman 
Tiles Ltd, installation of linoleum in Converters Bldg. Quebec P Q: L Marcon & Frere, 
platform surfacing at Postal Terminal. Ragueneau P Q@: Fortunat Bernard, dredging. Bath 
Ont: Ray S Hicks, screenline repairs in federal bldg. Bay of Quinte Ont: Ontario Marine 
& Dredging Ltd, dredging. Fort William Ont: Thunder Bay Harbour Improvements Ltd, 
dredging. Honey Harbour (Lily Pond) Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, dredging. 
Leamington Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging. Lindsay Ont: L T Braunton 
Co Ltd, installation of dumbwaiter in federal bldg. Nanticoke Creek Ont: Dean Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, dredging. Ottawa Ont: E Quipp & Co, alterations to Old Printing Bureau; 
P J Dunk, installation of valves in Old Printing Bureau; Ottawa Mechanical Services, 
boiler room repairs at Tunney’s Pasture; Modern Decoration, exterior repairs at Tunney’s 
Pasture; Canadian Baggage & Transfer Co, moving IBM installations from No 3 Bldg & 
British-American Bank Note Bldg to Dept of Finance Annex Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Ted 
Wojdacki, redecoration at RCMP Headquarters bldg; F C Valiquette, floor alterations at 
Public Archives bldg; Evenson Bros, boiler repairs at Archives Bldg; L Beaudoin Construc- 
tion, repairs to retaining wall, Experimental Farm; Rene Cleroux, repairs to central 
heating plant, Experimental Farm; A Lanctot Construction, installation of partitions, Old 
Bank Note Bldg; Fournier Van & Storage Ltd, moving Patents & Copyright offices 
from Woods Bldg to No 8 Bldg, & Department of Citizenship & Immigration offices to 
Woods Bldg; Presley Painting & Decoration, exterior painting, Royal Canadian Mint; 
Servant Electric Reg’d, lighting repairs, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs. Picton Ont: 
FC Valiquette, parapet wall repairs at federal bldg. Toronto Ont: Taylor Bros, instal- 
lation of shelving in bldg at 4 Mowat Ave. Wingham Ont: W White, repairs to wall, 
federal bldg. Churchill Man: Smith & Co, repairs to Government-owned houses, Site “A”. 
Minnedosa Man: Minnedosa Plumbing & Heating, boiler repairs in federal bldg. Regina 
Sask: Home Petroleum Construction Ltd, installation of fuel oil tanks, Post Office bldg. 
Vancouver B C: B C Hardwood & Millwork Ltd, installation of shelving in Post Office 
bldg; Allied Builders Ltd, construction of twin screw shallow draft dredge tender. Victorta 
B C: Loyd’s Painting & Paperhanging, exterior painting at Observatory. 


Department of Transport 


Goose Bay Labrador: Evan § Martin Construction Ltd, construction of staff dwellings, 
living quarters & related work. Cape Anguille Nfld: R G McDougall Ltd, construction 
of light tower, fog alarm bldg & storage shed & demolition of existing bldgs. Cape Ray 
Nfld: R G McDougall Ltd, construction of light tower. Gander N fld: Whelpton Electric 
Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities. Halifax N S: Diamond Construction (1955) 
Ltd, additional development at International airport. Point Lepreau N B: W G Usher 
Co Ltd, construction of light tower. Montreal P Q: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, addi- 
tional development of Dorval airport; P H Longley & Co Ltd, construction of regional 
field office & laboratory bldg. Glen Ross Ont: Riverside Construction, erection of lock- 
master’s dwelling at Lock No 7. Gore Bay Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, addition to operations 
bldg; Carrington Construction Co Ltd, surfacing of parking area at aerodrome. Healy 
Falls Ont: Francis G Beaudoin, erection of bridgemaster’s dwelling. Malton Ont: The 
Bell Telephone Co of Canada, replacement of defective control cable for AASR equip- 
ment at airport; Disher-Farrand Ltd, resurfacing of roads & parking areas at airport. 
Ottawa Ont: M J Sulpher & Sons Ltd, construction of standards laboratory bldg & related 
work; H J McFarland Construction Co Ltd, additional development at airport; J Becker 
Inc, installation of steam & condensate mains to Terminal & ancillary bldgs at Uplands 
airport. Winnipeg Man: Commonwealth Construction Co Ltd, construction of access 
roads to outer & middle marker sites at airport. Swift Current Sask: Power Installations 
(Sarnia) Ltd, installation of airport lighting facilities. Alero Alta: T B Larson Construction 
Ltd, construction of non-directional beacon & related work. Nootka B C: J A Stewart 
& Saxton Construction Ltd, construction of dwelling & demolition of existing tower & 
dwelling. Patricia Bay B C: I C R Electric Ltd, installation of intensity lighting system 
at airport. Princeton B C: Kenyon & Co Ltd, construction of auxiliary power house & 
transmitter bldg. Sandspit B C: Stange Construction Co Ltd, construction of water supply 
reservoir & pumphouse at airport. Tofino B C: Thomas Gibson, modifications for adminis- 
tration & radio control bldg. Williams Lake B C: Dawson, Wade & Co Ltd, additional 
development at airport. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, October 1958 

The consumer price index (1949—100) 
reached a new high at the beginning of 
October, rising 0.8 per cent from 125.6 in 
September to 126.0. In October 1957 it 
stood at 123.4*. 

Upward movements occurred in all five 
group indexes. The food, clothing, and 
household operation indexes each rose 0.4 
per cent; increases in shelter and other 
commodities and services amounted to 0.1 
per cent and 0.2 per cent, respectively. 

The food index rose from 122.9 to 123.4. 
Beef prices, after easing since June, edged 
upwards. Prices were higher for most im- 
ported fruits and vegetables, particularly 
oranges, grapefruit, tomatoes and lettuce. 
Pork prices continued downwards, with 
lower prices also reported for eggs, coffee, 
and most domestically grown fruits and 
vegetables, notably apples and potatoes. 

The shelter index was up fractionally 
from 139.4 to 139.6 as the national index 
of rents was unchanged but the home- 
ownership component increased 0.3 per cent. 

The clothing index increased from 109.5 
to 109.9, largely reflecting higher prices on 
new seasons’ women’s and girls’ winter coats, 
compared with prices in effect at the close 
of last season. 

An increase in the household operation 
index from 120.8 to 121.3 resulted from a 
combination of higher prices for coal and 
electricity; furniture and appliance prices 
up from previous month’s sale prices; and 
increases for household ‘supplies and serv- 
ices, including soaps, detergents, and some 
local telephone rates. 

Generally higher fees for doctors, dentists 
and optical care were mainly responsible 
for carrying the other commodities and 
services index from 131.5 to 131.8. Some- 
what higher prices were also recorded for 
gasoline, inter-urban bus fares, and local 
transportation, including taxi fares. 

Group indexes in October 1957 were: 
food 121.7, shelter 135.9, clothing 108.7, 
household operation 120.1, and other com- 
modities and services 127.4. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, September 1958 
Consumer price indexes were higher in 
five of the ten regional cities between the 
beginning of August and September, with 
increases ranging from 04 per cent in 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 


Edmonton-Calgary to 1.0 per cent in Mont- 
real; lower in four, declines ranging from 
0.1 per cent in Halifax to 0.5 per cent in 
St. John’s; and the Saint John index was 
unchanged*. 

Food indexes declined in five of the six 
eastern regional cities, rising only in Mont- 
real. In contrast, food indexes rose in all 
four western cities. 

Shelter indexes rose in eight regional 
cities and were unchanged in Halifax and 
Ottawa. Clothing indexes were lower in 
three cities, unchanged in four and up 
shghtly in the other three regional cities. 
Household operation indexes rose in seven 
cities, were unchanged in two and declined 
fractionally in Ottawa. 

The other commodities and services group 
indexes moved up in five regional cities, 
were unchanged in four and eased slightly 
in the tenth city. Street car and bus fares 
increased sharply in Montreal and hospital 
rates were up in Montreal, Ottawa and 
Toronto. New passenger car prices were 
down somewhat in a number of cities. 
Magazine subscription rates increased across 
the country. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between August and September 
were as follows: Montreal +1.2 to 126.1; 
Vancouver +0.9 to 126.0; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0.8 to 123.0; Winnipeg +06 to 123.3; 
Edmonton-Calgary +0.5 to 121.8; St. John’s 
=0.6. to J12b7= Ottawa «—O.o. to 125.7; 
Toronto —02 to 128.7; Hahfax —0.1 to 
123.1. Saint John remained unchanged at 
Vine 


Wholesale Price Index, September 1958 


Following three successive monthly de- 
creases, Canada’s general wholesale price 
index (1935-39100) rose slightly from 226.8 
to 227.1 between August and September. 
Four of the eight major group indexes were 
higher, two receded and the remaining two 
were unchanged. The general index was 
slightly higher than last year’s September 
figure of 227.0. 

Higher prices recorded for paper board, 
cedar, woodpulp and newsprint contributed 
most to a 1.2-per-cent increase in the wood 
products index from 297.9 in August to 
301.5. This marks the highest point the 
index has reached since September 1956, 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951=100. 
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when it stood at 302.5. Higher prices for 
copper (electrolytic domestic) and _ silver 
offset decreases in tin ingots and caused 
the non-ferrous metals group index to in- 
crease 0.8 per cent from 164.2 to 165.6. 
Non-metallic minerals advanced 0.4 per cent 
from 186.7 to 187.5; the textiles index 02 
per cent from 227.8 to 2282. 

Animal products declined 1.3 per cent, 
moving from 2494 to 246.1; the vegetable 
products index eased 0.1 per cent from 
198.3 to 198.2. 

Chemical products at 183.4 and iron 
products at 251.6 showed no change from 
August. 


The residential building materials price 
index (1949=100) rose 0.5 per cent from 
127.7 in August to 128.4 in September. The 
non-residential building materials series 
(1949—100) moved up 0.2 per cent from 
129.4 to 129.6. 


1954 
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U.S. Consumer Price Index, September 1958 


The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) remained unchanged at 123.7 
between mid-August and mid-September. 
Food prices dropped slightly but the de- 
crease was balanced by higher prices for 
clothing, medical care and transportation. 

The previous month the index had regis- 
tered its first decrease in two years but the 
September index was still 2.1 per cent 
higher than that in September 1957, when 
it stood at 121.1. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, August 1958 


The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) declined for 
the second consecutive month between mid- 
July and mid-August, dropping from 108.5 
to 108.3. It was still two tenths of a point 
higher than in January and almost two full 
points higher than the previous August’s 
106.4. 





The share of labour costs in West German industry’s sales value went u 


cent and reached 19.2 per 
the same time last year, -- 


p by 7 per 


cent in the first half of 1958, compared with 18.5 per cent at 


The total of industrial wages and salaries increased 2 per cent from January to July 
1958 but the number of hours worked in industry dropped 2.4 per cent as the result of 
collectively agreed cuts in regular working time. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


September 1958 


In September, close to 47,000 workers in 
Canada were involved in a total of 56 work 
stoppages amounting to 496,780 man-days. 


The number of man-days lost during 
September was nearly twice as high as in 
August*, and higher than the totals recorded 
in any month since July 1952. The num- 
ber of workers on strike or locked out 
during September. also represented the 
highest monthly total in six years. 


More than half of the time loss for the 
month resulted from the continuing strike 
of 8,000 steelworkers in Hamilton, and from 
a dispute in Toronto which eventually 
involved some 15,000 construction workers. 
Another important work stoppage in Sep- 
tember was the strike of 13,000 workers 
employed by the International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada in Sudbury and Port Col- 
borne. 


Of the 56 work stoppages reported during 
September, 21 involved 100 or more work- 
ers. Eleven of these larger work stoppages 
had started prior to September, and four 
of the eleven were still in progress at the 
end of the month. All but three of the ten 
larger work stoppages that began during 
September were still in progress at the end 
of the month. 


Among the provinces, Ontario had the 
largest number of work stoppages and also 
the highest time loss: approximately three 
quarters of the total time loss during Sep- 





*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, 
on a monthly basis, the number of strikes and 
lockouts in existence during 1958 and 1957. The 
approximate number of workers involved and the 
time loss resulting are also compared on a monthly 
basis and the number of strikes and lockouts begin- 
ning during each month is indicated. 


Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
during September 1958. The approximate time loss, 
together with ‘the number of workers involved, is 
indicated for each stoppage. The major issues 
and the major terms of settlement, if the stoppage 
has ended, are also mentioned. Other details include 
such information as the dates on which the stop- 
pages began and ended and the industries in which 
they occurred. 





tember was recorded in Ontario. More than 
four fifths of the time loss in that province 
was caused by three stoppages: the steel 
strike in Hamilton, the strike of workers 
employed by the International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada, and the dispute involving 
construction workers in Toronto. 


Much of the time loss recorded during 
the month in Quebec was the result of a 
strike of approximately 1,800 shipbuilding 
workers in Lauzon; this stoppage, which 
began in mid-August, was still in progress 
at the end of September. In British Colum- 
bia, a large proportion of the time loss 
recorded during September was caused by 
a strike involving 1,800 longshoremen em- 
ployed by the B.C. Shipping Federation. 
This work stoppage ended on September 24. 


Work stoppages, mostly small, were also 
reported from nearly all other provinces. 
The largest work stoppage outside Ontario, 
Quebec and British Columbia involved 900 
longshoremen in Newfoundland. This work 
stoppage began on August 21 and ended in 
mid-September. 


Table I—-NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 
TIME LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
INDUSTRY, SEPTEMBER 1958. 


No. of 


Strikes and No. of Time 


Industry Lockouts Workers Loss 
Mihai Io eo noe 3 13,426 82,650 
Manufacturing .... 29 13,695 257,445 
Construction 4.2... 11 17,292 108,310 
Wingbaljavereuraical A Gear 6 2yeel 45,170 
Aipacys ls Me apenas Oe 4 121 15Do 
SferailCOk ain 4 & hoo ece 3) 89 1,650 

Table 2—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 


TIME LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
PROVINCE, SEPTEMBER 1958. 
No. of 


Strikes and No. of Time 


Province Lockouts Workers Loss 
Newfoundland ...... 1 900 13,500 
Novassecotia «<0: 3 589 8,070 
New Brunswick .... 1 100 400 
@irebecwaseeee a vst 10 2,664 44 340 
‘Olnenets) Bap wean sen ae 34 39,995 388,040 
AID Ordtiy.os) sbalecer wradie 2 262 5,180 
British Columbia .. 5 2,434 37,300 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Table D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Table F-1 and F-2—Prices... 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 23, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 











Canada Nfld N.S. Que Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

BothiSexes. eye: serene en eee 6,306 110 447 1,783 2n808 1,099 564 
Agricultural ets s 6) cae oe eee 875 zs 65 204 217 5 32 
Non-Agricultural...............0.005. 5, 431 109 382 1,579 2,086 743 532 

Males Sacer mscticot cinched: Ba ae 4,782 92 346 1,358 1,709 844 433 
Agricultural ce, Sen oases =F 61 189 186 318 30 
INon=Acricultural se ener ee eee 3,997 91 285 1,169 T5283 526 403 

Hemales eo 6h aes tie tenes eo eee 1,524 18 101 425 594 250) 131 
Acriculturaleveec eee ee 90 7 * 15 31 38 a 
INGn=A rriculturals sp seeei ene. eee 1,434 18 97 410 563 217 129 

ALAC GSO) Otte sen Gee Ree eee 6,306 110 447 1,783 2,303 1,099 564 
14110: VAT RSA. sti te s bent eee 735 13 59 252 225 47 
L024 VearS Eek ete sae eee 801 17 61 259 EP 130 62 
DO—44 VATS) ca oe eae te ancien ea oONS cess 2, 834 50 177 793 1,066 479 269 
45-—G4 Vearss nee en eee re eee 1,706 28 128 430 651 305 164 
Go "years andOver. je. eee eee tele. 230 bd 22 49 89 46 22 

Persons with Jobs 

FESPA ois cdo codandoomoaceunné 6,025 98 419 1,675 2,220 1,080 533 
Males #2: 2a. Ael 2 eR sated ts At SB 4,548 81 320 1, 269 1,641 830 407 
Hem ales? fio .sc ete eee 1,477 17 99 406 579 250 126 
Agcriculturaleayensaeee cme nea nee 868 1 63 202 216 355 31 
INOn-Aizricultural’ee eee ene 5,157 97 356 1, 473 2,004 725 502 

Paid Workers its. 4: eee ee ee 4,762 82 320 1,340 1,877 690 453 
Males 25 eeed..e  ee e eee 3, 456 67 235 979 1,351 487 337 
emalés, es cae: cee ee 1,306 15 85 361 526 203 116 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexes: gett is} sche ee 281 12 28 108 83 19 31 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

Both! Sexesee cieru-3 cine cee CPR ee 5, 085 154 438 1, 428 1,706 853 506 
Maleg ein tic ts Abc erat eee eae. 905 45 90 229 275 154 112 
HCI ALES Sects. 21.031, hi eee Rene ek eI 4,180 109 348 1,199 1,431 699 394 





* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 

















Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
August 23, 1958 July 19, 1958 August 24, 1957 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 


Total Full-time Total Full-time Total Full-time 
Work(?) Work() Work(2) 








otal looking woriwor ese eee oe 300 285 320 304 191 180 
Wathoutelobsseaeritsnee nc catesn ee icaes oe 281 267 291 278 176 167 
lUlraokere al TAMMIE whee Gnoo ebook votedane 81 — 86 — 67 = 
1 Se IMONbOSE reece eee ee ek ee 104 — 93 _ 70 — 
AV GAMONG HS ees ce etn inde hatte: 40 — 49 -— 74; — 
el 2OVONUNS i te ela ks ich cee. 42 _— 51 — 14 — 
Sol Se On ths seri erie yee oe ee * — "3 _— = — 
9 an dio Versen ices ochre cake hea ne avs #! — 2! — = — 
Worked maser aren ere as nies cas cake 19 18 29 26 15 13 
1 A NOUESH eee Ciccone connie = * 10 = ~ * 
5 —— Sa anOUTS seis wet cree lakes 13 12 19 17 11 10 





(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’”’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 
Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


— SSS SS eee aaa EY 


IBC). 
Period ~ Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Canada Males 
N.W.T. Total 





1053. Totals tes. ees eee: 4,049 34, 294 90, 120 27, 208 13,197 168, 868 91, 422 
1064 Cota Fes aioe eect 3, 849 28,419 83,029 26, 638 12, 292 154, 227 84,531 
19 5p otaleepeeneceernncs 3, 067 22,117 57, 563 15, 559 11, 640 109, 946 56, 828 
1OSGMotal eee one rene 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17,930 164, 857 (1) 89,541 
10D Te Rotaltee nse veces 5, 092 55,073 147,097 37,172 37,730 282, 164 154, 226 
1957 1st six months........ 3,413 34,937 96, 157 23, 822 24, 087 182, 416 106, 639 
1958 1st six months....... 1,700 15, 256 34, 403 8,723 7,662 67,744 34,129 





(1) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not sepcified. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 











g &0 i ae) 
oi “2 Se 14 § 
ss oe aS s ic © che ‘ete ad 
og peo si, =| Eine iS she 2 5 
ES =. 55 Bg mn £ we | SHA 5 & 
80 g Bs =a S S gf | 885 5 z = 
ao = =| isd a) "ED 20 (eo) o a 
a's & ae | &3 is Cee ese ce iS 
Psiak 5 BO | Of oa < Bo heS alee } a 
GBB) Abo, Aooneaoeee 10,021 6,339 1,855 SV LOOW Los FOO 7200 879| 26,492) 10,380 966} 91,133 
TO S4R IO Cale eee 9,983 6,775 1,938 2,735] 11,974} 10,920 763} 25,699} 13,011 578} 84,376 
O55) ARAL coo oooeus 8,563 Dato 1,190 2,146 9,588 7,036 514) 1h, 117 7,687 Sil] 57,987 
1OSGMlotale seer 10, 339 9,492 2,200 3,823} 138,800 7,500 1,649} 29,264; 12,482 435| 91,039 
WOE “ANGE Socoonaoe 17,256] 16,829 5, 254 6,559} 17,574] 10,838 2,693} 54,376} 19,471 661} 151,511 


1957 1st six months. . 9,750} 11,054) 4,027) 4,525) 10,139) 8,290] 1,761) 39,515) 14,879 424) 104,364 
1958 1st six months. . 4,058} 4,107 766} 1,380} 5,952) 3,076 325) 10,806) 5,011 261} 35,742 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1.—_ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 

















Agricul- Utilities, 
ture, Transporta-| Finance, roees 
os Forestry, Manu- Construc- tion, Services, pa ene 
Fishing, facturing tion Communi- | (including Lab ae Total 
Trapping, cation, Govern- Tecan 
Mining Storage, ment) 
Trade 
1953 Avverages*>..2...0.55 <0. Ui 329 70 252 217 35 976 
1954 Awverares? soem tees 73 323 69 261 239 35 1,000 
1955 Awveragess. pone ph reets 77 342 78 278 256 37 1,068 
1956 A verages..o:5..0<+5506 87 379 93 307 283 41 1,190 
195% Averages cc. . sees 90 397 97 335 316 44 1,279 
1957—August............... 104 403 110 347 325 46 il esti) 
September........... 108 404 114 347 331 46 1,345 
Octobe soe are 97 401 116 345 330 46 1,335 
November:......5%.: 89 397 104 348 332 46 1,316 
Decemberc.. srmcneee 84 396 92 343 328 45 1, 288 
1958—January.............. 78 376 82 327 325 43 1,231 
Rlebruanye oaoecn see 80 381 75 328 325 43 1, 232 
(Miat-chyeesn. cet nce 75 384 78 328 326 42 1, 233 
Tei OV a et eee nee earg 12 387 90 337 331 44 1, 261 
Ean ee eed 82 395 105 347 342 44 ito 
June Pe RR SC 90 399 114 351 352 46 1,352 
Dilly eect ere 92 396R 114 353 335 46 1,336R 
UmUstionen omen erie 94P 393P 119P 353P 341P 46P 1,346P 








* Includes Newfoundland, since 1949. R—revised; P—preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At August 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 25766,408. 


TABLE C-1.-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 




















Industrial Composite ! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers i Index Numbers " 

Year and Month Abe Ncpclar cbs 
Weekly ; aos Weekl 

Employ- [Apgrsaets| Average, ance and] Bmoploy- |Aggteatte| Avera Wages and 

pane Payrolls | Salaries Salaries mews Payrolls | Salaries Salaries 

$ $ 

1947—Average..........00..05: SSR 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948—Average............ ad ee 99.7 93.2 93.2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1949—Average..............05: 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100.0 43.97 
1950—A-verage..........005+05- 101.5 106.0 104.4 44.84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—Average............ ean 108.8 125.6 15 to 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 oo 
1952—Average................. Ge 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
TORS —-AVEra Pe ae dos cn te oe 0%: 113.4 151.5 133.4 57.30 113.3 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—Average..........0c2000s 109.9 15173 Toe 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955 — AV CrAPGs. dem. uci esse: < 112'5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 3.84 
1956—Average.......... 000.05. 120.1 180.5 149.4 §4.18 115.4 175.5 151.2 66.47 
TORV—=AVerares.ccs tales coaness 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116.3 185.4 158.5 69.68 
Aug. ih eae ieee 127.6 204.0 159.2 68.41 118.1 189.1 159.1 69.95 
Sept. ING 5 Ag Pee BR BON Jae WIG 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 189.2 158.7 69.77 
Oct. it: Bea oe ee 126.9 2040 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70.29 
Nov. (16s ene Sen «Ce eae 125.2 201e3: 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 70.86 
Dec. 1 ee Reet 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 lS}. 33 185.9 163.0 71.69 
1958—Jan. hh a a a Ps eee TS 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 ils iyeys 68.47 
Feb. ile 5 eens, Bee rae Wiley 183.9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 i Ok 

Mar. Ihe ca bGt Soe oe See 113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108.2 178.5 163.9 72.08 

Apr. I> SeRaS econ Meee 112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 108.3 180.4 165.6 72.80 
May 1 ages ees ec ae 114.6 188.3 163.8 “Ohep 108.8 181.6 165.8 72.92 
June Nor ita se tants 118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 110.4 185.6 167.0 o4e 
July DS. ese: Serre (ail 3} 200.3 164.6 70.70 11200 187.4 166.2 73.06 
Aug. 10S 5 tna ea a eee 121.8 201.3 164.7 70.75 17 185.7 165.2 72.63 





1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 


insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 
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TABLE C-2.-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


























Employment Average Weekly Wages 
nm Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
rea SESE UEEEESEEEeeEeeEeeeeeeee 
Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
(a) Provinces 
Newfoundlandn cca eee ee eee 138.2 133.4 150.2 61.94 62.28 63.31 
Princesidiwardslslandss-ssemra. ee aes ene 120.8 117.8 PAH 92 50.89 §2).11 50.92 
Nova Scotiasgess ncciteeee ee ee te 100.2 97.0 105.1 58.37 59.13 56.50 
iNew, Bruns wick=sf ee) “cachet nc Senne ent 101.9 100.2 109.8 58.72 56.82 57.36 
Quebec: 42g aie ee ee es ee a en ee 120.5 120.4 125.0 68.19 67.29 65.58 
Ontario.cikec ce tle Rec ee PI eee ee PA th 12285 WY 7 73.82 73.96 122 
Manitobanee ctr ae ne eee Ee eee ies 7 Ae 116.3 67.47 67.87 65.22 
Saskatchewan... cst eee ee mn ee ene 135.9 133.8 136.9 69.37 68.99 66.10 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 160.0 155.5 163.0 2m Gono 69.18 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 118.8 118.0 113.9 74.71 10.01 73.93 
Camadac.. Gaerne eee 121.8 121.3 127.6 70.75 70.70 68.41 
(b) Metropolitan Areas 
StoJobin's: Jo. ste. ccs bora eee ee er ee 13391 WHE 131.9 50.61 50.74 50.47 
Syne ys <n eee eke c es Ooc ae oer  n e 91.6 90.8 93.2 75.14 75.26 72.41 
altiax: 4 Saee st. 2 ae Se, oe ee eee 113.3 ies ee 57.69 Diaol 55.31 
Saint Wohin fey. se. a ee Le ee ee 92.8 94.1 97.8 54.86 54.04 52.38 
Quebeor is Be te asec Sct cee ce ee ee ee I 97 112.4 115.1 59.08 58.71 56.88 
Sherbrooke®, .2 seals ee ae ee ee eae 97 .2 97.2 107.6 57.76 57.29 55.92 
"ThreGURiViers.@ seen os slates ee ane ee 116.6 120.0 124.9 64.96 64.02 63.38 
Drummondville ea ee eee ee 70.1 T2600 10.2 58.40 58.16 DOs 
Ni Revol gered UAAn ee aS eT meee see ba es 122.5 IBY Al 126.1 69.69 68.34 66.64 
Ottawa all Js eee ae ee ee Le 12300 123.0 123.0 65.36 65.09 62.73 
Peterborough nceek . ate see ee ee 98.5 98.4 106.4 78.79 77.91 74.29 
Oshawa. Gee eee. De ee re 147.5 i783. il alae 72.92 80.36 73.08 
Nidgara Falls? uo cicne een cae eee eee 1256 SRO 132.9 72.89 74.51 73.38 
St a@atharines sera 2 cree oa ee 106.3 113.4 125.2 79.16 80.51 78.60 
WOrOntG 6:5. e2eaa cette aac ee Re eee iil 4 IB3iL_ 132.8 75.00 74.65 71.53 
Hamilton: Analeeet ccc oe ere CAN nDre Seine aes 108.7 109.1 ilily/ 2! 78.12 77.65 70.19 
Brantior dee eine ek - Ait cee: coche Een In 84.4 86.3 87.9 66.14 66.98 64.18 
Galtier: Se eye Seen ld ee 112.6 el 118.4 63.34 63.75 61.15 
Kitchener’ SUG, a oe eee ere ae ek ee ee 115.8 114.9 IG 66.07 66.88 63.95 
PUADUL YAS ee ast tren ne a a ee ie Om 138.0 147.8 Af il 86.58 85.31 
IDeyiisle tesa eee ey Caren a ene Ru eee eG 121.0 121.9 119.9 67.28 66.94 64,23 
SATIILG tee ere eae ec ees ya MN te ee ae 130.5 IBY 7 144.5 90.42 92.13 87.65 
WANS OTe iertoer tec. ccc crt Tene 78.4 82.1 97.0 78.05 77.96 74.20 
NSP SNe NA EHO eae ee hosted yiuraceot WWigth tees AR yes. cintotnn 2 145.7 142.1 146.0 86.14 86.08 86.32 
ENG aaltepet Etre een ee 125.6 122.9 129.0 70.98 (2230 72.64 
Witini per aie ne Lato aun eal & Fetes sian ae 109.8 108.6 110.2 63.66 64.34 61.21 
Regina saee rire sae Witte. Must 2° 2 00 lp en ee eae 125.7 126.6 ON a 65.25 65.38 65.23 
DaskatOon seme see err oe Wyylt ys se Mee ime Iy En i 140.8 138.0 135.6 64.57 63.87 60.91 
Bdmontotices.e nen ecnit esa, eee ne ed 187.5 185.7 188.4 69.05 69.03 66.21 
Calgary iia ck Seer ans ee Oe Gees ee ha 166.2 160.0 168.6 68.02 68.61 65.57 
Vai COuver hse Ses ieee ree oe ene 116.3 116.2 126.0 14.35 74.38 71.60 
Victorian eee eee ec neo ee ick tiie ee emer ae uiplyg. i 116.8 124.6 68.85 69.63 64.97 
eee ee ee eee 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
SSS oon 


Average Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 








Industry 
Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 July 1 Aug. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
PALIN Sieeetrs til eee eels nals nest ee tik eeerees ey. 127.0 126.8 131.7 84.72 86.08 83.39 
Meta lanaimnin gaya ss Sete eted hl eee oo te emt 141.6 141.2 141.9 86.21 88.51 86.93 
CWC), ste.c' p ROR ic Naan een San se Aes 76.4 75.9 78.3 71.09 72.87 70.67 
GIR rE TIT Gal Lae enenerbeictee eimice eteret satan ters ME eee 202.4 202.2 201.2 91.54 93.99 92.83 
TGS epee terete ae oh Ted ok ek Seas tenalsee adh ethan niee avs sae 100.5 99.3 110.0 86.33 87.22 81.66 
\OLETN 5. dane AL 5 ROSSSD ys it a Ge ST oe 54.9 Dona 59.7 69.55 fAloilyy 63.80 
Oilkandimnatural’easetnt.e we sade sleek es 279.1 277.9 293.2 99.24 99.35 94.93 
None al ewer ee cr ES Oe Oe Aah ea 140.2 143.5 151.6 74.42 72.88 PAA 
Mammut aCOULING Poetry Sea ace ree. oanisicah dienes 111.7 112.0 118.1 72.63 73.06 69.95 
HOOGEANGNDEVICrAgeSieotesct.cch. it Sales ce cree ao cicehcnie 121.8 116.1 122.2 64.12 65.00 60.92 
Mestiproducts qaruscie i: oh eet ee weve kis 135.4 131.9 130.4 72.86 73.85 69.41 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 140.1 106.3 161.5 51.41 54.51 47 .33 
CGrainietatl pPEOCUCtSH Renata tates sere cere: 104.0 105.8 104.9 71.81 72.20 68.67 
Bread and other bakery products................ C7, 111.4 112.4 64.66 64.95 61.73 
TESS GUI) CNG! (OUNCES.  nbacmnae A coeeo snDob von 95.7 98.1 96.2 54.98 55.03 52.64 
Dictillediandiumal tlvquorshyssnceaeecce deemaes es. 112.6 108.6 112.0 84.77 84.34 80.56 
Monaccoandstabaccomroducts....cen asec ey. 90.4 91.2 87.1 75.62 70.25 68.96 
RMD berprouucus ee tere 4 yon: sake te caticeie geteicar & 100.3 100.2 108.2 74.88 75.89 70.54 
IWERGHETEDLO GU CLG Menem rt rie coat: siete os coche tek ee sas 86.6 85.8 88.8 49.49 49 62 47.75 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 92.2 91.1 94.2 46.84 46.75 45.79 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 75.4 76.4 83.9 58.14 58.60 55.68 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. v2.1 74.2 82.6 52.29 53.98 51.59 
Woollontcoodswerr ner ne Soe yal) nace ee 59.7 58.3 71.4 55.85 56.32 631.12 
Synthetic textiles and silk. .....5......5-..-.000 78.6 78.6 86.3 65.34 65.21 62.07 
Clothingatextileancd ut) Wn. os em seiecieeinice sete: 89.3 88.9 92.3 46.01 44,90 44.20 
1A elas elon eet e Vics cogs A Ole iene OLR cE eerie eae 92.5 93.2 98.7 44.87 44,71 42.57 
WOT EMESKC] O LLIN Or tene em elcp ievabatisiete.cthe ccnelidare ewer 92.6 90.2 91.7 47 85 44.69 46.35 
TES TRG PROTO Es acu neotinG ane HRA E ee Cnr tae 74.8 74.5 78.2 45.00 44 32 43.86 
VV OCDE OCIU CU einen weet pay taps trae ches Ye tirers tencn ct Selene 109.3 108.0 TID eT 61.92 62.47 59.43 
Seiny @ivel jolene mmllkey sconngdomopcanoooenooaeone Oe, 110.7 114.9 63.01 64.17 60.72 
HFUTETUNG LO PMT ees Wao) ots oracle ci clate orators o/bechc, cre leaves 109.6 109.2 112.9 61.59 60.58 58.70 
OTHeraW OO productsiasa.« an aisles acces siete oe 92.9 93.1 102.0 56.45 Fie l7/ 54.17 
IP ADEE PLOUIMC Use seme tere ccd ve cs. tase leivtre suerereveinieieueue cates 124.4 124.7 127.9 84.39 85.09 84.42 
ul pramelspapery tall sie mer apae ete aye eer-te cee: 125.0 124.9 130.8 89.98 91.08 90.91 
WM cLMempAveMmpLodtUecsewe cece selec se cee cere ere 123.0 124.0 120.8 70.39 70.18 66.93 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 118.7 119.5 119.6 79.00 78.57 75 21 
lroneancasteelaproducusmerentrs saemcictcm erence select 103.2 104.4 115.1 82.04 82.00 78.93 
A PriCUlylinal empl CMenug uashinicere esis sere ee cele 56.3 61.6 61.1 80.24 83.65 76.01 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 162.5 163.1 179.4 3.65 83.05 79.34 
Hardware and tools..... ee entee meme 88.6 90.2 96.4 73.41 73.92 72.23 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 101.4 99.8 101.3 71.89 (heals 68.05 
EPOUICASLIN SS wenn do letset rs ict cided caer e sie a's 93.6 95.8 103.5 77.14 Teo 75.32 
WHERE IE Gy ECL o) See aCe Jeo RDP ey 106.9 108.0 125.3 78.84 78.79 75.48 
pcambary iron and SteOl, ie ach og sds reocneses + 111.3 110.7 128.8 93.42 92.74 90.41 
Slay ENSUE | FOROS MSdcandanb oooUUbboObIOaO 45 104.0 103.7 114.4 82.05 80.32 Heel 
EBransporvuationee quipmMenuemeer i. cciie ccieian semis ates 122.1 129.5 143.2 80.42 82.00 77.34 
EMITPCraLbIAN Ge PALbs se Nii te cei: seis viel salon eiers 367.1 370.0 396.5 88.43 87.97 81.17 
IMOLOTEVE DIGLES Meme nn er Pen is Seth he sma ee cee 96.0 106.3 127.5 82.29 87.79 80.20 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 88.4 105.2 110.7 78.06 81.43 76.16 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 77.4 79.3 92.9 72.40 73.07 (Peel 
Siupboulcdimoranderepairim gy... -1- ieee ates clare 143.7 151.8 154.4 76.20 76.04 15.21 
INoneterrousmmeval productsnss secs sis cicrers Sevelaelel sie 126.6 WO 63 122.0 83.72 85.00 80.18 
AN tridaninjian joMOXOlNO tla So ono cb oonenconcocn ono Seoos 131.2 128.8 141.8 81.78 80.36 75.08 
Brass an ccOpPem DOG U@hSn eae cid ctels eicreieie)ofel= ciel 104.8 104.5 108.3 77.40 78.52 74.34 
Siaaeliivars ayavel Meee, 5 od oaowoanococopacuadodace 152.6 154.2 136.3 90.12 92.22 88.83 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...............-... 134.4 135.8 150.7 79.31 ieon 75.09 
Non-metallic mineral products..............-.--.- 140.1 137.0 139.5 77.00 76.84 73.06 
G@layAPLOductsn mee ce teeta. tae inertness 109.1 109.0 105.6 69.13 70.06 68 29 
Glasstandolass*productsica ies ss sec ce eieiciels erctete's 132.8 124.9 136.3 74.20 73.40 7.98 
Products of petroleum and coal..............-..+-> 143.1 144.2 146.6 102.66 105.19 ve is 
@hemicalproductsie: ee ancestors cee sae: 132.4 133.1 134.9 83.58 83.60 2 = 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 120.7 119.9 114.7 76.08 74 Hs a ; 
NCIS malicalistan Gisal taanemmee tails ste sera 149.5 152.3 146.3 93.25 93 a 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries...........-.. 119.9 120.3 111.8 65.04 64.88 60.76 
COMTALTU GE Cn soconttne Omeiogr pose Dnbpacocromtesr 147.1 140.1 158.4 76.40 74.91 75.14 
ildi i Inge ees coe 145.1 138.6 163.6 83.63 81.19 82.47 
ermiiees oat : pe eee one OU oA 146.4 137 2 64 9 81 M4 79 29 80 re 
(Goneralvensimecnrint ae neni eer ttre riancr 139.4 5 : : : 5 
Highways, bridges and streets...............----- 150.4 142.5 150.1 65.20 65.11 62.38 
‘ 47.96 45.15 
a eo ordecn doco ued AE OCneUriaer ¢ DOO SUC Isero cc 142.2 141.3 140.8 47.83 
Hotels and eesteurents. EO eerie ge ra: he ee eee eee Ae 
NUS weakis ews seas ; ; : : : : 
epee Sie nedint aes ia bette. oe aiaatom 191.7 189.9 182.7 71.74 71.70 67.34 
Industrial composite. ................5.50es eee eee 121.8 121.3 127.6 70.75 70.70 68.41 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Average Hourly Earnings 


Average Hours Worked (in cents) 





August 1,| July 1, | August 1,}August1,] July 1, | August 1, 


1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
Newloundland ; 30. «id sdie sates oscar ieee cnt een sh 38.0 42.4 44.1 152.2 144.8 152.4 
Nova Scotiag .c-% ihe heehee siaee ogtee acer Se ahecw « 40.7 41.1 41.9 146.7 148.0 143.5 
Newt Bruns witches s«.ceasahs Gatlin set Ae ee ome eee ak 42.2 41.8 42.2 143.9 142.5 140,3 
Quiebee:.c. somasges cha ested cg a ceh Re rake oe eeemnee on 41.3 40.8 41.6 149.9 150.7 144.1 
ORERTEO 5 F516. nic a aratotere stearate weiter cent one meee at 40.3 40.6 40.3 174.0 174.8 169.1 
Manitoba. joi tst Jess shaw ses Sven ad heehee eine eet eee 40.3 40.9 40.1 154.6 155.1 150.2 
Saskntchewalne. 2 2c: Gusev thu danti tere 6 eee ee ee 39.3 39.7 39.7 Wiles 176.8 166.9 
Alberta(?) ic Goce. 's stoic Shssejerste « «diets tts betes ars Setaeeanauate 39.8 40.9 40.1 173.2 174.9 166.5 
British Columibia(?):. iN asters +e clatseehiade eens 37.2 37.3 37.3 199.5 201.2 189.3 





(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Norz:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. ) 


TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 








Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 





Average Average Average 
Period Hours Hourly Weekly Average | Consumer } Average 
Worked Earnings Earnings | Weekly Price Real Weekly 
Per Week Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 
Monthly Average 1949..................-. 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Monthly Average 1950................... 42.3 103.6 43.82 105.1 120.9 102.1 
Monthly Average 1951.................6- 41.8 116.8 48 .82 117.0 NBG 102.9 
Monthly Average-1952...............0..- 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 
MonthiveA versie 1953 saenneeenton aan 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 
Monthly Average 1954................... 40.6 140.8 57.16 137.0 116.2 117.9 
Monthly Awversge 1955).-.05.. 0.4. foe 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 
Monthly Average 1956. ....4.....+.<scs4- 41.1 151.5 62.27 149.8 118.1 126.8 
Monthly. Averarerl957 “ns. e ene: 40.4 160.0 64.71 155.1 121.9 1272 
Week Preceding: 
August 1 i Re ERS eater Bib c 40.5 160.4 64.96 155-7 122.6 127.0 
September 104057 qs.csee. dec ciaee 40.6 159.5 64.76 155.3 123.3 126.0 
October dd VOT. appears ters trees 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 
Novernber 5195/2 gaetee te ee 40.3 162.9 65.65 157.4 IR a UP T 
Decembery 15 LO5/ mae chee ees 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 12381 129.2 
January DOOR war teracs omer ere 40.3* 165.8 66.82* 160.2 123.4 129.8 
Februdryes dn 1958) wee ce eee 39.9 164.3 65.56 157.2 123.7 127.1 
March Liv QOS aaecorgen ssl ese 40.0 165.3 66.12 158.5 124.3 tino 
April 1 OORT cet ae eet eae es 40.4 165.8 66.98 160.6 125.2 128.3 
May Ue TOSS em eat te ae 40.4 166.4 67.23 161.2 125.1 128.9 
June A LOSS. deere ce eae 40.7 167.2 68.05 163.2 125.1 130.5 
July ALO DS tecnerceeer eben ence 40.5 166.6 67.47 161.8 124.7 129.8 
August 11958) s. Waele s oe aed 40.4 165.8 66.98 160.6 125.2 128.3 


Notre: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5.—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics: 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


EEE iZ,:,-;,;,  ——ee ee 



































Average Hours Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Tee arnings Wages 
n ——— 
Aug. i|July 1jAug. 1/Aug. 1\July 1 Aug. l/Aug. 1|July 1/Aug. 1 
1958 | 1958 | 1957 | 1958] 1958 | 1957] 1958 | 1958 | 1957 
no no. no. cts. cts. cts. $ $ $ 

UAE Dost ale ORR ee ae 40.6 | 41.6 | 42.0 | 194.8 | 195.3 | 187.9 | 79.09 | 81.24 | 78.92 
Me tuilenmimingee say. Ghee eeklds 6 ssh beck ve. 40.4 41.9 42.8 | 203.2 | 203.3 | 196.1 | 82.09 | 85.18 | 83.93 
ROLE RRL erent er Mey suit vive sews bioseious 41.6 43.0 41.8 | 159.4 | 158.7 | 158.6 | 66.31 | 68.24 | 66.29 
Othermietalee cine «ies. ert ee hss kee 39.9 41.5 43.2 | 220.4 | 220.5 | 210.5 | 87.94 | 91.51 | 90.94 
Rirol sweeter eer sear cattenk aol winet ee aiclols 39.7 40.7 39.2 | 186.4 | 185.8 | 180.0 | 74.00 | 75.62 | 70.56 
COSINE re oe ioe ees el ob eck iwwernes 39.1 40.3 37.4 | 172.8 | 172.4 | 163.7 | 67.56 | 69.48 | 61.22 
JOR ON 3b (Ova in Shs Ce eee a a 40.6 | 41.4] 42.5 | 209.5 210.2 | 205.6 | 85.06 | 87.02 | 87.38 
Dy or) | SVee. She oot NSS EO ie 2 pw ale's oth 43.3 | 41.7 | 43.1 | 170.0 | 172.3 | 164.6 | 73.61 | 71.85-| 70.94 
Mein iA UMN Omer ets © erect ai tee bs oisk. ssh hte 40.4 40.5 40.5 | 165.8 | 166.6 | 160.4 | 66.98 | 67.47 | 64.96 
HOOGKANGNDECVErales nna” tokasiveas «chs Coke. 41.0 41.4 41.1 | 143.6 | 144.2 | 186.3 | 58.88 | 59.70 | 56.02 
Weatproductsmeemem sane sees een. Oh. 41.2 41.5 40.1 | 168.0 | 168.4 | 163.8 | 69.22 | 69.89 | 65.68 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.2 | 38.2] 40.0 | 115.6 | 122.6 | 105.4 45.32 | 46.83 | 42.16 
Crainmmal products: ts. nes srnoe ohne. 42.5 43 .0 43.0 | 158.2 | 158.6 | 155.0 | 67.24 | 68.20 | 66.65 
Bread and other bakery products........... 42.9 | 43.5} 43.3 | 134.2 | 133.0 | 129.2 | 57.57 | 57.86 | 55.94 
Distilled and malt liquors.................. 40.8 40.4 41.0 | 191.6 | 192.6 | 182.4 | 78.17 | 77.81 | 74.78 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............. 42.6 | 39.8 | 40.5 | 167.8 | 163.3 | 158.1 | 71.48 | 64.99 | 64.03 
Mpper products) ot. soso. t Mess ca vellaleds« 40.3 | 41.2 | 39.5 | 171.6 | 171.7 | 167.8 | 69.15 70.74 | 66.28 
Meatherproductseris tne ccos. sable bs cae. 40.1 39.8 39.7 | 114.1 | 115.1 | 110.1 | 45.75 | 45.81 | 43 ce 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............. 39.7 | 39.3 | 39.6 | 109.1 | 109.7 | 106.7 | 43.31 43.11 42.25 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 41.3} 41.7] 41.3 | 124.5 | 124.8 | 121.0 | 51.42 | 52.04 | 49.97 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.. 38.2 | 39.3 | 38.9 | 123.0 | 123.9 | 120.9 | 46.99 a 47 = 
Woollentroodsihte-.2 the. nos. os. este. 43.1 43.4 42.5 | 118.0 | 117.4 | 113.3 | 50 AN te - 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 43.5 | 48.5 | 43.8 | 1383.4 | 132.7 | 127.9 | 58 Hs Sy lee 
Clothing (Gextileiand fur) Wee ey. .....ee on. 37.6 | 36.6} 37.4 ee ee nee re Hi aap aoa 
IMensstelothing wees Sees chest oth che 36.9 | 36.4] 36.1 ae ae eae rae 
Women’ oe lacie beget Ain Vert eee ie ne ae Sn Paieiltcag a (agian tee te 
WH ciate Rene BRN seoe AG: 40.9 | 41.0] 40.6 | 145.2 | 145.8 | 139.4 | 59.39 | 59.78 | 56.60 
awe planing mas, ens sbssessscccccse. oe eee: ae a bee ie os ne ae ue 
Cee ca Drataet es fie 41.6 | 42.5] 41.8] 127.1 | 126.5 | 120.2 | 52.87 | 53.76 | 50.24 
Paper products..... 2h ackise 0 06 monn a Aas Seman 40.9 41.4 ae ae ie aie a a oe . 
tip AMC DADS? WN. co 5k. feces Seda e bea cwe 40.8} 41.4] 4 Pa cere Ue are seve eae oe 
Other paper products............... OG a 41.3) 41.3 | 41. ; coe i Let cae oe 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 39.7 | 39.4] 40.4 Cee fen igus te ee Pee 
*iron and! steel products, 026.0... ..0r..0e5: 40.6} 40.6] 41.0 ae ok SelteD ee acne 
Agricultural implements.................... 39.3 | 41.0] 39.5] 1 se repr (reese eed ele ay 
Fabricated and structual steel.............. 40.5 | 40.1] 40.6 ne Migr becca | eceeg te ep 
Hardware and tools...... RVers sodieitie's sioieces 40.2 | 40.6 rie ieee TAGUEARIReLel ce tees ee eo 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 41.4] 41 a aye peste trceotiiceg Vee mee hoa 
Tron castings.......... sere Gt he EN Coe 6 40.1 | 39. 41.9 | 179.5 | 179.3 | 171.8 | 73.60 | 73.33 | 71.98 
Machinery manufacturing.................. 41.0 | 40.9 40.8 | 223.9 | 293.2 | 2914/6 | 89.78 | 98°83 | 87.56 
PIAA yeILOUANG SLCC] pees neces es ciale see s 40.1 ao Gre hecceiies alec eee kee 
pheetmmetalproductss....+..c2.22.6.-+5-0- 41.6 ane ay eee leteohol ea aheee ce Dee 
*Transportation equipment Petes a axetate siete 39.2 ie Ay wilhton eid 3 ine el eh ewlive as. | vectG 
PMUNCUB La CED AIOS Heme slot eiele fe cites «\ s19/2 «101 41.1 ie Sy oi apet dace a ruees tes caine 
IMotoraveniclesmerattr tina cse seme cerca 35.6 | 39. rT re are eee alented aoe 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......... 38.1 40.5 Se eh wera (iia caltue a apea ieee Ua 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........ 38.8 re ae ote Ac aee We 1G6 4 178 AO tok oe: LOE Ao 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 41.2 Hora Netie agreed er voractied Boa Ud i 
*Non-ferrous metal products.................. 39.3 Breil ac ayttiee hes 0 ise 8 OL Om uocae Vas ae 
PAIN NY PLOCUCES = 2m irate wie esieleler. svriereie« 42.0 40.9.| 41:2 | 181.5 | 1806 | 169.1 | 72:60 | 78:87 | 69.67 
Brass and copper products..............++4. 40.0 401140 1 Sie | 2186 | o07.o | sac7a'| an 61 | ae ok 
Smelting and refining....... Be ered rae 38.5 ay per ero lees eg cpa a ea ee 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies..... Bester: 40.5 . raed banc ceo epee pla 7730 | 76°37 
Redicg and radio partes ny na cauipmen’) 70:6 | 40.7 | 40.1 | 184.5 | 152.8 | 145.9 | 62:73 | 03.19 | 48.51 
ACOSTA ena GIO, DALES ate cts erie ces cleciee ee : : 2 : ; SCN Doolire ad ataet 

Bat lemlear ery ee roe eae tos ie clas ale wie bene wlele aise = 41,2 39.4 40.4 | 164.0 | 168.5 | 162.4 
ig Genes ane’ SPP | ao.e'l’ 0.6} 38.2 | 174-411 78.4 |'260.5 | 70.81.| 70.31 | 64.88 
POs ee era MM re ne wine asic ors seme wile MT ss : ; . 3 3°69 | 60.49 | 62.12 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ ee oe es a eo ae os 70.42 | 77°93 
DVD e tie CAINE. 2G) Anitigs steers ta 9h 24 clei c aia vie ee ees eee ee lta closets ean oe 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 42.5 | 42.6 | 42.5 | 133.1 | 153.9 | 148.9 | 65.07 | 63.56 | 63.28 
Wla vaDlOCUCEs mem acteatntlsrcae cist ssis calories ar 43:4 42°3 | 42°2 | 163:5 | 1635 | 152°3 | 70:96 | 60:16 | 64:97 
Glass atid glass Products. «....s0..00000060- 40.1} 41.5 | 41.0 | 229.6 | 233.3 | 220.5 | 92.07 | 96.82 | 90.41 
Products of petroleum and coal............... 40.3} 41:1 | 40.41 182.2 | 182.3 | 173.1 | 74.34 | 74.93 | 69/93 
Chemical products.......... Ope nee os ae Ae ales huge as iin (se Piero ce ee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. . 40°7 | 41.1 | 40:3 | 200.4 | 207.2 | 190:7 | 85.23 | 85.16 | 80.48 
Acids, alkalis and salts........... fe igen ae Pate ha iteens Ween Ls see oe ariel ce ae 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 494 | 40°7 | 40.6 1 179-0 | 170.5 | 1728 | 72:82 | 73.08 | 7016 
ED rao le) OOS wer ea atyecin yo iste viola epetsiwtsi ioe eleva. are en celine line el dass liek cs: lll 0 tee: og 
Non-durable goods. ...........-.sseesseeseeeees 40°81 41:6\| 43:01 176.1 | 176-5 | 174-6 | 75:87 | 73.42 | 7308 
POSTE CELOUM ee sierarcteraciecstatel- tele ciel-l« e/eheelela,# sie alee 427 | 40:9 | 43:0 | 199.0 | 193:7 | 190.4 | 81.98 | 70.92 | s1.44 
Building and general engineering............... 43:0 | 42:7 | 42°8| 147.9 | 147.8 | 143:0 | 63.60 | 63.11.| 61.20 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 44.1| 44:7 | 44.4 | 168.9 | 166.6 | 159.7 | 74.48 | 74.47 | 70.91 
Electric and motor transportation.............. 39.5 | 39.81 39.91 95.0] 95.8] 91.7 | 37.53 | 38.13 | 36.59 
Service Alat& fe Ale) eye) a) wile) eis ow a) 0/00) 8 0010.6, 0) 0 8.0 81608010 8 6 2.6 618 © 39.7 397 40.4 92.7 93. % 89.9 36.80 37.04 36.32 
Hotels and restaurants...........-.-+eeeeeees 39:4| 403 | 39.6 | 95.5 |} 96.41 89.8 | 37.63 | 38°85 | 35.56 

Laundries and dry cleaning plants............ . . . . 


* Durable manuractured goods industries. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 











e Unfilled Vacancies* Registration for Employment 
Perio —_ ue _— Ss_Joeewqoe 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
October TROD. ttc aration sta 29,058 20, 685 49,743 93,699 49,140 142,839 
October UEP T ORS Aken ese ae ae ee 24,025 17, 806 41,831 117, 827 53, 453 171, 280 
October LOD AR eee meer 16,388 13,018 29, 406 170, 883 7 AOI 242,444 
October Te 1 Ob beaten Donec aee 28,794 18, 225 47,019 Wa 63,545 181,268 
October MAO SG A.t Matra aye tee 40,726 21,827 62,553 97,699 59, 502 157, 201 
October EOD Terese races 12,792 13, 660 26, 452 186,599 80, 267 266, 866 
iNovembers lyn l G5 iaee cme. ste ree 9,751 11,046 20,797 218,449 86,581 305, 030 
Wecember! 01 Ooi eee eee 13,327 11,209 24,536 327,335 107, 201 434,536 
January Te 195 Snax eee teers 7,450 7,270 14,720 607, 217 147, 423 754, 640 
liGionumiay i MO oocuaspoees dba. 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 677, 163 167,591 844,754 
March LP 195 Ste. eet. ee 7,389 8, 459 15, 848 703, 609 171, 254 874, 863 
April PavLO58e- 8, Ret. A eres: 9,730 10, 892 20, 622 697, 400 171, 088 868, 488 
May Ie LOB8e An cc me iamreacre Wao23 13,174 30,497 592,509 165, 419 757,928 
June {Oh Sa ene: aoe eee 15; 172 14,677 29, 849 450, 357 156, 624 606, 981 
July (DORSETT. Mele. Mees aueticres 11,011 13,040 24,051 350, 897 155,245 506, 142 
August PELOSSHe ies temumniar 11,505 11, 858 23, 363 252, 853 119, 157 372,010 
Septembers 1p 008 (U)asenee seer cic 10,012 13, 446 23,458 237,319 106, 423 343, 742 
October 1561958 (See he eee ere 9,385 11, 430 20,815 228, 426 107, 123 335, 549 





* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT AUGUST 
29, 1958 (2) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








Change from 








Industr our Ae eer CEES Sr ee 
y Male Female Total July 31 August 40 
1958 1957 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 1,572 186 1,758 |— 1,980 j/+ 280 
J RSI A A on AO 00 GOO SIO DEIOU ITE Or EI E Ir Or eRGarte re 292 4 296 |+ 142 |— 1,484 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 371 47 418 |+ 47 |— 202 
IMGtalaViinin ge mitact Gxc.:< Se ete ss ai sc aleisecns otetes 182 14 196 |— 37 | 134 
Firelay cds (eh Si NOTA Oil hice ates 139 23 162 |+ 112 |— 43 
None Mots lanlining e pert mete tics os ose celeieracisieetee 10 2 12 |— 45 0 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits................... 15 1 16 j+ 9 |+ 1 
IPrOSDEC UI ee ceeis cin ares Mee Sais ce scate soem o sietetaly. « 25 a 32 j+ 8 |- 26 
MANUPAClULIN Sars.) Vasc eet eewss cates secur 2,185 2,888 5,073 j+ 946 |— 2,003 
OGUSIANCUES OV CLA GS ce cee cm ce srenteecicveioee sere. 380 599 979 {+ 593 |— 516 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products..............+.-. 1 10 11 |— 10 0 
Ru elovie [PiReya lish acs ween oc non Be eden ouaddden oar 8 7 15 |— 37 |- 38 
IL ney LeayayoliTetck Gees eat patie aestumedo deecornr se 50 158 208 j+ 36 |— 154 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 66 107 173 |— 27 |-— 126 
@louninontextileanditur)ssyaccseen: see eines. 82 1,297 1,379 |+ 321 |— 251 
WSOC ROGUCES Semele tsrs erleieraceo moos tie eteiwreiens «epee Biers 246 74 320 |+ 47 |— 105 
ea nerp rou Cust rac mere is riche ciccis eta crevaversialeters 61 56 117 |j+ 6 |-— 120 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 98 115 213 |+ 66 |— 68 
ronancdaspeclecrocucCts ern casi cle telsineee oc ete 333 119 452 {+ 9 |— 156 
‘Transportation Hquipment.......-2..-s-.0+s.+.- 332 25 357 |— 48 |— 274 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products................-+00- 81 29 110 |J— 2 |— 54 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies 161 99 260 |+ 13 |— 60 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 62 40 102 |j— 16 |— 8 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 31 16 47 |— 26 j+ 8 
Ghomicaleeroductsimeace ete oe ier ceils eer 121 61 182 |+ 8 |— 51 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 72 76 148 j+ 13 |- 30 
COMTEL TALIM OOEE Shed o poIO cre On OS Ca nO CTO. 0 oe 1,632 79 1,711 j-— 133) |-— 706 
Genera G ontracvOrg sym cate ns eens terete terse ies 994 46 1,040 |— 237 |— 681 
Specialebrader@ontracvorsence «cits ies ee ole cle > 638 33 671 j+ 104. |— 25 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 400 220 620 |— 46 |— 331 
BlnieiS DOTbEV UL OMe ete siietsisieiotsis) © oie) sees erevelolelereretess 331 90 421 |— 25 |— 249 
SHSTEE IOs cosh pe > o OR ON CUO URGOn NO oO OEODUE IOAmeS ac 22 16 38) |-- 4 |— 24 
GominUnicavloneer cere neko cstos s areiswe leis sc eistege's 47 114 161 |— 25 |— 58 
Public Utility Operation........................... 39 25 64 |— 72 = |- 154 
DTA OPT acer aos to oie sonar seis ous isle, 3 areas asa: deetale 1,635 2,098 3,733 {+ 647 |— 876 
\yidarol cEale: Sone Pee du coo Soo ame en oun aoe emoanacd 569 441 1,010 {+ 174 |— 12 
FE eet | eM rete ota ayailovevocst och a,sierevs-aieietsvetoners 1,066 1,657 2,723 |+ 473 |— 804 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 504 500 1,054 |+ 4 |-— 40 
Sar vice ere hits siiislaislon cies cals easiness arses 1,493 7,300 8,793 j+ 165 |— 1,745 
Community or Public Service...........+++-+-+«>- 195 1,264 1,459 |— 3 |- 376 
Gon ermmienbisetva comsrmetie se cee imi = eiateiet rie ele 578 291 869 |— 213 |— 232 
Regramnion (SSAwiGes a ,qgaachonanacddo0cqucsuAecan 35 61 96 |— 253 |— 92 
Business Service........ Wee ere doer cae ae te ovane thane 348 362 710 |— 4 |+ 61 
Presson Sa aia@onns5ds coaeosdennducboseoovUsCOs Os yay 5,322 5,659 |+ 638 |— 1,106 
Granule balers siete oe cine eins os orsiveratas 10,173 13,347 23,520 |— 280 |— 7,211 


IE ——EE——E—————————— a an 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT AUGUST 28, 1958 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
u6u0u3u030u0a—a_—a™MNe—"—e—Nmwvq<0a<—“<>»"”_”"_—>_—_»_—«<«_—<—<—=——aseSun®>3$0@®@amaa9”9aa9amaA9DaS ee eeSE--™ leo 








Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group — 

Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 1,004 930 1,934 6, 881 1,799 8, 680 
Glericaliworkers's. accent epee eee 911 2,682 3,593 13,148 40, 642 53,790 
Sales workers sas.c hase ocr 15154 1,079 2,230 sale 12,505 17, 632 
Personal and domestic service workers... 701 5,952 6,653 24,685 16, 465 41,150 
SOI ON wre eres aed clots eon nee ee 9 — 9 1,091 5 1,096 
Agriculture, fishing, forestry (Ex. log.)... 1,379 72 1,451 1,936 246 2,182 
Skilled and semiskilled workers.......... 3,318 1,812 5,130 109, 024 17, 452 126, 476 

Food and kindred products (incl. 

TObACCONR A nae ace e beeen ee 38 6 44 e250 429 1,662 
Textiles, clothing, etc................ 64 1,378 1,442 Dope 10, 240 12,573 
Lumber and lumber products........ 309 2 roy 11,422 129 ADO 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 36 14 50 it Dal 464 1,585 
Leather and leather products........ 34 105 139 787 833 1,620 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 9 -—— 9 305 37 342 
Metalworking: s20.5. one eeeeeee 394 22 416 20, 756 1,378 22,134 
IM lectricale. 8. nadsee io te ee 89 oo 122 3,164 1,088 4,252 
Transportation equipment........... 9 — 9 1,666 97 1,763 
Vina Me Aa he Meer ee pod are fetal — 111 Bh les} — 3,178 
@onstlhucnousee eee Coen ee 843 — 843 18, 440 4 18, 444 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 333 21 354 16,517 126 16,643 
Communications and public utility... 17 — 17 617 9 626 
iDrade and serviceyssa. ens eeece een 112 186 298 2,888 1, 456 4,344 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 833 31 864 18, 446 928 19,374 
orements. Oat vey ete aeeyees 29 14 43 2,534 224 2,758 
Apprentices). dvcucuhs Hes Got bade te 58 _ 58 3,617 10 3,627 

Wnskilled workersssseeee een eeeeen eee i BRIE 919 2,455 75, 427 17,309 92,736 
Hood and tobacco. nana eee 259 480 739 2,424 3,208 5, 632 
Lumber and lumber products........ 75 oe 107 7,768 313 8,081 
Moetalworlinge. eae eee: ae 72 23 95 6, 856 568 7,424 
C@onstrictionm tn ene ee ee 591 _ 591 26, 064 3 26, 067 
Other unskilled workers............. 539 384 923 32,315 13.217 45, 532 

Grand Total................... 10,012 13, 446 23,458 237,319 106, 423 343, 742 


— Eee 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATION S AT AUGUST 28, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office Gj. j Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 


August July August August July August 
28, 1958 31, 1958 29, 1957 28, 1958 31, 1958 29, 1957 


Newfoundland........................ 313 276 101 7,882 7,202 4,858 
WOE BLOO Kote cede dete ate ci be 9 4 5 2,194 2,001 1,108 
(Grantee lls towaeccc.os ches verre vate 4 W 3 682 605 509 
ETT ee 1 at 300 270 93 5, 006 4,596 3,241 

Prince Edward Island................. 138 149 141 1,252 1,453 903 
G@harlovtevowmace cn ches sie <nyster « 98 108 91 798 820 464 
I MTINCUSIOL OME al irc cfu Mabis eve ces his 40 41 50 524 633 439 

refer re 596 525 1,022 12,829 13,842 9,692 
TACEN OC) 10 12 Py 438 570 388 
BrrAGO WALGER des scm: ote es cy oe 12 10 8 564 695 415 
Ted oe Oi a ae 386 358 593 3,738 4,039 2,681 
ETEVCTMOS SIRS Tee ae cot arate ete cors. canst val shears. os ere Ge oma ee Gees Mice vibe loo me.. 267 347 285 
eile eee hao asc Beeches oot « 77 42 110 888 1,065 744 
TER NOOUG OR ta hss Sal oe beste ee cab. 3 1 6 261 271 198 
ING wa Giles pO ects stejs'es cig) shes oie tae se 39 26 93 2,340 2,161 1, 484 
Sporn ratantlRS | ode, Rooe en ane nen en ace |e eee ee ‘3 eee aan : Bi A an ; ee 
‘SHG WAVER Zs cca pioa din Wea Obie A pIeea yore ; } 917 
Go Seis ae: Senne nee ae | T meaemme: B 3 28 628 698 549 
NGIPTNOT en's 5 cloacae OO aie aoe 52 57 65 658 808 591 

New Brunswick....................... 587 479 960 12,028 13,376 10,021 
PHI EONA Gcnedan ee an cane: 11 5 6 703 1,000 860 
Scan ee a eee 30 37 47 1,065 972 786 
OolanbiuKolWOW scposoogcAcocoC OU emmone 2 8 22 685 849 569 
rec OEIC COMM one eielese Dake sis soces< mF 98 87 72 1-176 1,260 753 
hehe > > st Eales |e are 2 93 776 833 397 
Cates ne ear ene 284 224 292 2, 306 2, 517 2, 000 

Rime Ae et ee at 1 7 9 8 

ee Se ee ie ea ae 143 96 211 2,503 2,560 2,435 

BUSAtODOR MAG oodles cation vas 04. 8 4 12 1, 042 1,375 730 
BPs usd, cc, 9 10 18 

Folded De 0) Ca ay Gt a 2 5 80 667 802 376 

Re eee 4,595 4,744 8,267 99, 706 112,675 68,975 

Dae wet ast; ray 51 1271 1,217 “795 
Re ts POE Ge gl. Scliscieies ocean. 11 8 15 
Petits eS eee 37 36 38 605 580 395 
IB TelataHleN sh Gog code Sapo md ee aon ae i 8 4 656 748 396 
Sa IBA PS Cal Meemeeeee eis vetiels sueere ste ats 62 ie by Et 

ee Ory, 5 
Sane a i ae 61 52 140 1,263 1,336 966 
TN] eo On) ey 17 18 12 918 1,153 844 
Drummondville.....0c0c.-++.se+00-- 38 22 40 1,194 1,389 1,087 
TS ATA EOO Lo © ae 11 99 12 513 539 412 
(MO Test vill Oana ele ct oieist ns eateatornes « 3 at a oe bee et 
9 
SDC ee ert iste cree, oie tatome nsetsieia's Pye ae 
Tee ae rclt Ale cuiecensds 80 35 42 1,393 
‘ie ee 42 36 82 1,679 1,927 1,404 
IE i Sele 124 121 1,083 1,686 2,481 1, 188 
Jonquiére............+. ‘tc re 34 35 35 1,390 1,304 1,327 
TOME ls. ee er seein 24 38 22 362 525 261 
PM Abidioweeee ea sleek cna 17 89 6 337 454 230 
UE a ee a ere 92 18 201 678 583 419 
TGS ok. OR ee ene 60 71 194 1,989 2,327 1,490 
CATE a IS eae a oe ne 34 43 61 676 764 589 
WE VegoteS 6 Ad Nada on Rept ce Ooo ace 1 
fala 2 226 326 268 
VL cern cre LL eae PR Rc cvs avcrox che sl Peaceslacay acai alc ahenes| cheney sucvepevetel sce 
bs cee a 12 4 868 914 588 
Mee ere pers # 9 13 31 301 411 483 
LOS a. I ie, ieee 10 s, 26 510 616 425 
aoa Yi 20 
ee he a aeiiae og ee 2,454 2, 632 3,813 42,472 47,974 24, 184 
New. Pichmiond... cis dieses evens i 8 4 314 370 391 
Ce ee 468 502 610 7,404 7,942 6,076 
FiO i ees ees 59 38 83 1,307 1,379 1,318 
Biviare du Loup)... fesesee eels: 12 9 52 979 1,095 885 
Roberval ARN ee Roney 8 12 13 : 827 5 073 : 489 
sceteeeeerernennetnes 2 & iB 7 | , 
REI OR RS ae ie = ae 9 15 36 249 263 160 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.........--- ++: 32 37 57 535 597 240 
Shee RWC TERE eT 28 38 66 963 1, 004 629 
i B80. cee eeeee ect seeteetess 28 8 : 
ee ee a. 74 49 63 1,307 1,672 sil 
Bt. Jean. eiseeeeteeereoss 74 - B ay pile : 
te a ITY ENS Boe ett aig EEN COE NOI a 53 919 439 793 136 
Bept- lee. 20. eriawese cose ce sAeheee t ; a 2.901 2.996 1.786 
Sih tntNtl oo. sce BBs oe OOO AOE DOOR rt rc ie 3° 199 3374 2" 584 
SHER DTOOKOM eM es ical siietorcterers ora = He a ah 3140 1873 768 
RRS la oo Bot o.1.c Gee een One Oct maar G 00 aT 798 
45 79 53 006 
Thetford Mines eRe See 5 eeeomemEnrtS ss ae ie ae 9" 893 2970 1,709 
Cee aa nal eT at Oe. 2 Re a =a ¥ 1'380 1372 1399 
a 5 IDE en acenit ee ke MRC TLC CU ee 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT AUGUST 28, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 
a<—<34—40av_lie0—0—0—O)9@D9A9"7OO0@aOaOo@Oomumaeeeeeeeeew”Zz= oS 














Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (2) Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
August July August August July August 
28, 1958 31, 1958 29, 1957 28, 1958 31, 1958 29, 1957 
Quebec—Con. 

Valley field ass pee cite eee ee 16 24 82 1,256 1,478 913 
Wictoriayyill coeee eee 23 24 44 1,049 1,608 1,106 
Walle:St:Georgessanssmue eee 38 18 159 839 1,262 902 
Ontario: 7206 Bae eee ee 9,119 10,436 9,778 133,398 137,382 102,560 
ATDDTION 5,7, sot: oe AC ne 129 145 
Barrie: peer eee eee oe 46 67 689 608 601 
Belleville ecole «os te ee ee ee 28 50 43 1,105 1,246 137 
Bracebridgewe.ccs ice eee ae 45 58 46 386 357 324 
Bram ptOne ee ene eee eee 26 15 26 702 689 428 
Brantiond =e. se weeny ee 67 67 83 2,284 2,406 2,399 
IByaeyo AUN agoons oon andoooboate DH 31 25 290 400 232 
@arletonselace seen ee 18 12 18 150 117 112 
Cha tha misc site a niet ase 357 54 558 1,499 1,997 1,284 
Coboure Se srntens sia ee ee 15 8 67 571 698 622 
Collino wooden eee 12 15 14 382 496 268 
Orn Walle St kis ea. an Seer ey, ee 119 97 135 2,403 2,871 1,380 
EOrt- Hyria > aoe. fete Re ee 6 5 18 895 404 222 
HOTGMrancessae: cee eee ee 23 22 32 265 318 95 
Hort: Williams: ). He Saher ee 115 185 276 1, 405 UL sue? 678 
LAS Ro MSR Ee Ca BON geno Ne I 74 21 233 1,306 1,495 1,006 

Gananoduesia.sie.3) Pee aes 6 10 12 139 162 
GOderichhe Me) fac coc eu meine eee 22 15 21 289 336 241 
Wel pli tee sea ss We ae ee ee ee 23 33 110 1,226 1, 449 1,093 
Hainiltoncs ie. cot eee 687 606 677 12,360 11,608 8,654 
awkesburyrucan.ce Pea reine 16 6 10 331 40 215 
neersoll te een hae ee cra Le 50 28 61 374 535 265 
KA pUSkasinwrs. dra cece moet 55 34 32 Lo 672 281 
CNOA; . ee ena ey ee ee 34 15 63 355 344 179 
Kingstone pe eo. Ee 108 86 157 pelos 1,045 953 
Karklandilialers- sss. eee ee 30 38 153 665 67 405 
Ltcheners eae ek ee eee etree 114 67 122 1,946 2,503 1,601 
CAIMINGLONeCee cael ee enn ae 41 23 57 627 810 685 
dN Sa yi Ree ee eee 6 17 26 596 644 542 
ISEO WEL. Fost tet Nr ee. Sere Ae 32 34 40 173 188 127 
London, eee cee to Manatee ae le 519 506 470 3,751 3,576 2,893 
Long Branichts\:as.aste, eee, OR 175 144 152 2,638 2,477 2,003 
Midland @iscee) ne). tele etia tt 33 16 28 367 383 293 
Napanee ect cae ce Pukey ae 3 3 8 284 298 225 
CWINATKCt ence acta ce eae mae ee 63 53 39 765 825 477 
IAgaA Tay Mall osc Go pide WA nee 35 41 214 1,506 Isto 692 
Orth Bay eerste oe ene 11 28 14 1,009 1,356 705 
Ogkvilletesee se, aor eee. ce fog 59 60 101 794 818 389 
Pilla #0 Pe ae Vo hee Seen wt ee ae 22 31 31 840 845 480 
Osha wast sees oa. ge eee 64 62 136 7,676 7,223 7,821 
Ottawa A ee., ae amen ee oe 890 800 873 Ilr 3,841 2,914 
Owen Sound#on. 26h feet ee 8 14 16 1,062 1,184 808 
Harry Soundss.0.0.5.0 eee ee 1 2 6 190 180 63 
Fem broke: phos. sock Gee oe 70 95 174 1,105 ls PRY 853 
Perth <058 eit an We eae eek) 39 36 37 200 300 190 
Peterborough AREA Geb ean atarchee 136 58 54 2,452 2,004 2,025 
ITC 0) «Nea a 2 AARNet Fy ean oe 5 26 17 35 199 232 125 
Fort Arthareai.1. ee eee ee ae 126 265 191 1,984 1,879 797 
Fort Colboria: 5. ute ce 17 15 17 858 344 
Prescott Saniora: son eee 28 36 24 422 560 334 
Rénirew ie) ashe. ee foe 6 if 11 409 569 229 
mt. Catharines.) ka dee ae 123 81 223 5,564 5,472 8,615 
Si. Thoniastve cw: ke. wee oe 204 50 72 716 869 68 
Sarnia... ag eis 3:20) ee eee 51 72 86 1,807 2,099 1, 243 
Sault Sten Marion eee eee 304 233 217 past tess 1, 862 885 
Simcoe ANAS 2 See one as RRS Cet 769 2,885 58 422 902 333 
pioux Lockout? ....0.- oat eee 5 8 9 115 115 66 
Smiths Walls ore. ctu, ate 37 17 10 228 223 178 
Stratford! ace tc. 6 eee ae 25 29 44 694 695 570 
Sturgeon Walle... 2.0.6; 38s ol 2 2 799 732 375 
Sudbury.. Mae ae Pa 249 294 418 3,207 3,940 1,811 
{i Gankass trrcy Gae e eRI) cop - eate N 5 82 60 1,438 1,555 975 
KLOTONtO. tee tas cs ee ree 2,182 2,146 2,230 30, 465 32,078 23,565 
LT ONTO E90. Looe re ee 9 55 49 505 638 28 
Walkertons P-rceecl oe ee eee 60 48 52 314 319 220 
Wallacehureie acts Mae een oe 3 3 10 285 372 297 
Welland =: sage. <0). saws gee 48 16 52 1, 869 1,982 920 
Weston oe pecs RP EOI EO DG og RTE 224 168 166 1,873 1,875 1,399 
Windsor: sae 9. -2.)4 5 Nees n-ne 131 91 176 13, 606 11,390 13, 792 

WOOdStOCI man 2.2 eae age. el i ¢ 155 14 568 762 
Manitaba 68: 224 0.42 eee 1,927 1,634 2,481 10,875 12,851 8,474 
Brandon: aheee. 4 ee ee ee 166 133 264 726 529 
Daunhin te. 6ee eae eee 14 21 25 384 410 250 
Hlinthlon tae dee ee eee ee 37 53 63 164 189 104 
Portage la Prairie::: 4.0 ek 51 35 48 417 469 265 

pho) Pas. cL ere ee ee een ne 4 28 43 243 277 
Winnipes he en. 2 ee eine Lote 1,612 1,364 2,038 8,941 10, 692 7,254 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT AUGUST 28, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


eee 
TT —T eee 


Office 


ISS tev alineetn cre a aft oe, oh eee 


FUG UT a eremet re cen ch cte siticcteacsct Seine 


Weyburn 


Calgary 


CC 


eee ee mee eee ee ero ner reser sae 


Lethbridge 


Cr 2) 


Medicine Hat 


eC 


FVGCLEID Coretta oy a tics eer aame 


British Columbia 


i a eC ee er ery 


Chilliwack 
Courtenay. 
Cranbrook 


CC i ie a ee ec ey 


were eee ere reese resevens 


Kelowna 


Nanaimo 


Ble eles & a (ea) 9) 6, 8ieW 0 © bre 0016 se 610 10 


ee ae 


Cl 


INTCISONR See Ae La Nerctsictet aces eiaiotian 


Prince George 
Prince Rupert 


Bis eisle = 0s) oo s/s) v0) @ 00 0 ene « 


Princeton 


Cer raf nt CMCC Rit Cat ke CC Ceti See 


Trail 


WAGON So tees ons aS. Ree 


Hema lesmeerrads saa eco aa es ae ee 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 

(1) Previous Previous (4) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
August July August August July August 
28, 1958 31, 1958 29, 1957 28, 1958 31, 1958 29, 1957 

979 844 1,433 5,440 6,460 4, 062 
72 64 77 171 283 131 
132 175i D7 479 639 395 
42 52 58 367 441 262 
A 70 120 740 681 541 
217 173 405 1,407 1,647 1,064 
223 166 256 1, 299 1,476 934 
62 45 86 218 248 143 
20 16 46 120 169 60 
94 83 168 639 876 472 
3,079 2,682 2,909 12,816 15,410 9,559 
15 8 23 328 430 229 
1,128 987 1,026 4,108 4,782 3, 066 
43 24 50 207 296 185 
1,365 1, 238 1,252 6,309 7,794 4,746 
12 17 39 196 290 193 
198 177 210 709 751 454 
173 114 232 485 525 358 
150 117 es 474 542 328 
2,125 1,594 3,304 47,516 51,359 29,383 
44 74 72 1,500 1,492 563 
3 3 56 1,380 1,510 563 
20 19 48 292 363 183 
51 14 65 495 725 308 
22 18 32 1,417 1,431 898 
13 22 66 688 792 445 
38 10 476 463 594 240 
16 11 132 224 200 175 
7 d 8 777 881 355 
23 20 22 1, 867 1,919 1,104 
oe, 12 32 345 495 270 
189 200 383 6,341 6, 807 3, 766 
12 8 29 474 569 239 
36 50 39 1,191 1,304 720 
74 51 102 944 1,161 876 
23 26 83 531 627 383 
7 5 12 172 212 134 
38 16 26 441 490 300 
1, 244 696 1,069 23,739 25,020 14,944 
24 58 250 561 813 380 
192 224 287 3,510 3,761 2,390 
27 50 45 164 193 147 
23,458 235303 30,426 343, 742 372,010 248, 427 
10,012 11,505 14,379 237,319 252, 853 171,981 
13, 446 11, 858 16, 047 106, 423 119, 157 76,446 





1 Preliminary subject to revision. 


2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded, 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1958—1958 


oe ee ee ee 
88 


Year Total 
1 ODS eyo eae T ontats:cteard 993, 406 
OB A teeter rani Crewe sre cfetgs. ts ote 861,588 
Occ nee Oe a Rae Cee 953,576 
OB G Ree ee reer itits fore e ysieeis 1,046,979 
LOD eee i ae cera cteloveinals abe ois 877,704 
IBDEA (Cah ioaKoy VRAD) anna geo oe aoe 602, 166 
IOs fehuGst soevevehWOKe))% Gunn boo adeaee 552,351 


Ontario 
Region 


Prairie 
Region 


Pacific 
Region 


405,335 
357 , 809 


332, 239 
316,136 
310, 850 
298,515 
290,924 
196, 831 
194,542 


Atlantic | Quebec 
Region Region 
76,913 | 259,874 
67, 893 209,394 
67,619 222,370 
68,522 | 252,783 
59,412 | 215,335 
38, 433 144, 980 
34,199 | 127,679 


342,678 
277,417 
343, 456 
379, 085 
309, 077 
212,110 
186,316 


117,383 


112,271 
131, 685 
142, 116 
136, 400 
107,918 
78, 280 
86,774 


eee ee ee ee eS 
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E—-Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, AUGUST 
1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Estimated 
Average Amount 
Province Number of Weeks of 
Beneficiaries Paid Benefit 
Per Week Paid 
(in thousands) $ 
Newfoundland 4.3 18,146 370, 463 
Prince Edward Island 0.8 3,163 57,322 
Nova Scotia 10.1 42,589 842, 455 
New Brunswick “6 32,035 635,981 
Quebec seuss Pee, Sane oe eee ee ea) ee Ces 69.4 291,395 5,964,571 
Ontario 82.6 346,999 7,249,163 
Manitoba 7.4 30, 994 592,575 
Saskatchewan 3.4 14,252 PAS TAG 
Alberta os 31,043 636, 086 
British Columbia 30.2 126, 861 2,869,060 
otale Canada A lgustalObSa-ee eae cee ce ee neers Boone 937,477 19, 491, 443 
‘Lotal; Canada: July loose e ere cee eee 294.8 1,297,228 26,815, 103 
TotalnG@anadayAusustilQoven. oe see ena ee, 155.1 651,389 13,033,311 





—————————eeeeeeeOOeEeeeeOeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee eeee————EeEEEaEaEaeae=aEaaeeanamanaoauauauoauouauauoauauauaooeoeoeoeeeeeeeeyeeeEEEEEEEE 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, AUGUST 29, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











Duration on the Register (weeks) August 
3 aise lonote! 5 P Soon 30, 1957 
rovince an ex laimants| 2or ver ota, 

es 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 Postal Claimants 
Canad aagasie nee an 294,587 | 938,708 | 32,037 | 47,544 | 29,527 | 21,750 | 17,481 | 52,540 28.8 208,708 
IMO, oases oa iacie ts 208,738 | 74,708 | 24,183 | 33,629 | 18,873 | 13,542 | 10,933 | 32,870 29.8 146, 959 
emale; fore sarc 85,849 | 19,000 7,854 | 13,915 | 10,654 8,208 6,548 | 19,670 26.1 61,749 
Newfoundland............ 6, 893 2,986 643 716 469 486 311 1, 282 69.7 4,394 
Malate eer ery cae me 5,999 2,828 567 568 363 400 250 1,023 73.0 3,846 

IRemale. ot. dicen ces 894 158 76 148 106 86 61 259 47.4 54 
Prince Edward Island.... 820 116 89 203 151 65 51 145 60.9 711 
IM aloe eect ase nae 538 80 54 136 95 44 35 94 67.5 499 
HGMmMAle i: ew noueeee 282 36 35 67 56 21 16 51 48.2 212 
NOVAS COblan ere eee ete 19,546 | 10,200 1,481 MP 1,289 Ted 1,028 2,705 21.7 9,579 
Maile - ages ii eee 16,858 9,699 1,245 Way 958 878 809 1,997 19.2 7,716 
Bemale nicnac. cecees 2,688 501 236 450 331 243 219 708 37.4 1, 863 
New Brunswick.......... 9,645 2,524 1,002 1,624 1,109 902 872 1,612 46.6 9,029 
Mallee ree ee \ tase 7,350 2,084 789 1,192 788 666 688 1,143 49.6 7,254 
Memalesvertrasonn 2,295 440 213 432 321 236 184 469 Sine 1,775 
Quebecis. iss. eee: 86,355 | 24,541 9,730 |} 14,342 9,442 7,129 5,718 | 15,453 28.5 60, 059 
MalGwe nee ee ee 59,839 | 18,666 7,308 | 10,152 5,987 4,401 3,597 9,728 30.7 40,731 
Hemsle. teenie eter 26,516 5,875 2,422 4,190 3,455 2,728 2,121 5,725 23.8 19,328 
Ontario eee eee nee 110,883 | 35,151 | 11,919 | 19,168 | 10,488 7,867 6,007 | 20,283 24.7 87,515 
Male. sag eee. eae 76,075 | 27,311 9,018 | 13,379 6,320 4,449 3; 0025) 12,216 2356 61, 089 
Memale, 4 5. oe 34, 808 7,840 2,901 5,789 4,168 3,418 2,625 8,067 27.0 26, 426 
Manitoba, arate nee 7,967 PARAL 781 1,103 817 651 549 1,705 24.5 6, 234 
Malo eter e es te 4,535 1, 487 432 590 432 385 313 896 29.7 SRD 
Hema eeen nen tee 3,432 874 349 513 385 266 236 809 Leo: 2,859 
Saskatchewan............ 4,040 1,029 397 654 443 315 284 918 42.6 2,665 
Malek ment amen 2,127 611 197 ay, 208 144 152 483 50.4 1,475 
Hemalente ccm cee 1,913 418 200 322 235 Viel 132 435 33.9 1,190 
tATDOrta. 2 vine eee 10 218s Mosooos te OLSn ates 7 967 756 730 | 2,040 CIES 7,929 
Malan sate er a gee 6,786 2,509 662 844 560 449 489 heath 45.1 6,013 
Bemale e544... fee 3,432 830 353 527 407 307 241 767 2020 1,916 
British Columbia........ 38,220 } 11,461 4,980 6,641 4,352 2,458 1,931 6,397 29.1 20,593 
Malet. Ys ae i ee eee 28,631 9,433 3,911 5,164 3, 162 1,726 1,218 4,017 30.9 14, 961 
Hemalex.ccae eee 9,589 2,028 1,069 1,477 1,190 732 vals} 2,380 23.9 5, 632 


TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
AUGUST, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
SSS SS 27950—00555Q°: 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
at End of Month 





Province re eae ere Oe eee ore 

_ Total | Entitled | Not 

Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to pice Pending 
oft Benefit to 

Benefit 
INewroundlande wen acc. <o- ec c. 3,746 1,642 2,104 3, 402 2,499 903 1,096 

Prince Edward Island............. 230 142 88 264 199 6 
Nova Scotia. frat oO ee aes 11,959 3,944 8,015 11,551 10, 445 1,106 1,503 
Nowe brlmswiCkxaiet. corks cdeee ss. 3,848 2,281 1,567 3, 844 2,763 1,081 1,034 
TIED EC Ra yeeterloicin sielaversicccis Genie 36, 160 20,697 15, 463 39,513 30,618 8,895 7,234 
Ontario EA ayer ror aha aves ara res (o euwretchateie teva 56, 686 alle Arty 24,911 53,947 43,849 10,098 14, 343 
IMANTTOD ameter hot ticcd eee. 3,543 2,318 1,225 3, 921 2,925 996 723 
DaskACCUC wan aeete cides + cache cs: 1,626 1,034 592 1,703 1,240 463 334 
RID BEER tenaletin 03 i Guee Cha ET Sone 4,529 2,463 2,066 4,783 3,540 1,243 1,303 
Britishi Columbian +s... 2.'. at Pats: 17,363 8,635 8,728 Lgl Ae 13, 758 3,968 4,428 
Total, Canada, August 1958... 139,690 74,931 64,759 140,654 111, 836 28,818 32,024 
Total, Canada, July 1958...... 167, 402 91,426 75,976 176, 364 141,198 35, 166 32,988 
Total, Canada, August 1957... 115, 287 64, 150 51,137 115, 553 93,113 22,440 29,017 


* In addition, revised claims received numberred 21,058. 


+ In addition, 21,367 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,709 were special requests not granted and 932 
were appeals by claimants. There were 3,401 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
i UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





Beginning of the Month of: Total Employed Claimants 
1 INT LANE in oni Gop bid ao RES ic EE OREO hone ae er eee 3,924,700 3, 623,900 300, 800 
ea ai Bogie Aid oc SoS CREDIT uC COI EO Ree a etic 4,055, 000 3,609, 500 445,500 
ANTINE yoo Qe naan OE Ee error r mee onc rrr. 4,059, 000 3,507, 900 551,100 
INIBRE, S sono Hd Ob ORCS Me DEE OnE Soe Dane an ornare 4,107,000 3,384, 700 722,300 
PAT] eee ne a eg Ree Ses) RE, rire aie bi oisratide tise Mates i 4,205, 000 3,345, 400 859, 600 
UBER REVS 3 5.6.x cht RENEE cr er ee tere Larrea eee ee 4,216,000 3,346, 700 869, 300 
TINS) ev TEEH ERY? ye, Bl tet oer eat SE gr ern me erat PR Pe 4,208,000 3,373, 500 834, 500 
DU UINUSR Ty epee rr Pert c orate tar msi are ors) OTE TM Fa hereae TEI Te TTY 4,236,000 3,491, 800 744, 200 
—D Ten T cre ts yee reco ots facta crete Siar are Rie ars aries isiecae 4,037,000 3, 633, 700 403,300 
ee Sree OCG to OS PT aes RRO I aE Rian a 3,980, 000 3,712,000 268, 000 
CLO DC ae ots ee ote icine ue oeic Monee Gunn auctor svelte: « 3,989,000 3,762,500 226,500 
eter rer ey ee . biod oiling. co users scan Wada omieheess « 3,996, 000 3,787,300 208,700 
JST: ceo oo Skt Eo RET Cie ee Cee Re te 3,998,000 3,792, 200 205, 800 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





H hold | C a 
° ouseho ommodi- 
mao Total Food Shelter Clothing boreal oahaya 
Services 

1951—Y ear: Wee So eRe oe ee ile} 7% 117.0 114.4 109.8 i218} al ES 
1952 Year 4eepeeee 232 ace sce eee 116.5 116.8 12052 111.8 116.2 116.0 
L9D3 SY eae hee Sos) coe Pode stuns 1155.5) 112.6 123.6 iO) al RO 115.8 
1954 == Venn reece cio wae ert eee 116.2 i 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 
1955 Y Cae keer hehe ear tne eeee 116.4 Iya 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
LOSG=2Y Cais eee ee cc Bee eee 118.1 tiga 13255 108.6 Tale 120.9 
1956—Decembersas ese eee eee 120.4 DED 1330 108.6 118.6 122.9 
1957—Octoberseear tn ota eee 123.4 Paz 135.9 108.7 120.1 127.4 
INOvemlbertnacsne oh eect OB}: 120.2 136.3 109.8 120.5 IH se 
Deécembers, 5... Pare eee oe 123.1 118.8 136.7 109.9 120.6 128.4 
1O58—Januaryceee ne ee oe ee 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129.1 
Hebiriainvercts -ehenr een cee ee Wes 7 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 

IM circ hi: tere, ae tect tai ere 124.3 1A 83 Weyfaal 109.5 121.1 129.6 

A DUT cree Molly os Denne karat Pee ens tere 125.2 123.4 137.6 109.8 = (il 130.1 

IM cyan. § ote et, eis ste en es 125.1 122-7 137.9 * 110.0 120.7 130.6 
SUTME, - ote Ee nT ee ME ee IPAS Al 122 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 

Sere ae Rear ee i a dire 124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120.6 130.4 

AU PUSt fA ee ee 125.2 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
Septem bers ae se cnet ee 125.6 122.9 139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 
October eee rane ee ets 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 121.3 131.8 





TABLE F-2.—-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Total Other 
House- | Commo- 


September| August |September Food Shelter | Clothing hold dities 





Operation and 

1957 1958 1958 Sorvices 
(@) Sis dtoloinis, INGE A cancnooos 110.2 113.1 TOD) 5) 110.8 114.2 103.4 108.5 122.0 
ET alifacse ect circa ree 120.9 123.2 12301 116.7 131.5 114.7 12530 131.6 
SERED, sesonascacecoocsoese IPB) 6) AS) Of 12527 120.3 135.0 116.7 121.4 137.4 
Montreal cist tenet 122.8 124.9 126.1 126.4 142.8 107.0 118.2 131.9 
Ottawa 5.5 se ape een ee 124.7 126.0 AD. 7 IPL? 145.5 Te 118.7 132.0 
SLOTONtOs en ten eee ee 126.8 128.9 128.7 12253 153.9 113R3 120.9 134.1 
Winniper eee eta son wee ne GD ee OY 12373 121.7 130.3 11552 117.8 129.2 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 12001 pp) © 123.0 122.9 IPA 118.7 12382 125.8 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 120.5 2S 121.8 119.3 12581 114.4 120.8 128.1 
Van COUVerNurentses ree ten nition 123.5 ont 126.0 123.0 137.5 iL}. 1h 128.2 130.0 





N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, JANUAR Y-SEPTEMBER 1957-1958 (a) 


Preliminary, subject to revision 











Number of Strikes Workers on Strike Time Loss 
and Lockouts or Locked Out 
. Nore In Per Cent 
Month Beene nes popes Secheee és Th i as 
uring uring eginning : Esti 
Month Month During Foune Man-Days Wane 
Month Mont Time 
1958 
VATUAEVCRRO Tce Totnes sles ste 23(b) 2} 9, 364(b) 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
LES SURES so oo bone mee ne 19 Sl 6, 506 13,921 63, 400 0.07 
WEN AS Ns, Gohl eodtaee DEE nee 26 39 135173 15,196 1B2o2D 0.14 
PNR 55 8 alee cietcae eee eee 23 32 5,983 11,964 122,470 ORS 
IVES Veen cin at asia ath are ba 19 33 6,165 8,238 71,620 0.07 
J MMe ene iecercuse Roe ore ate sya 21 40 3,229 7,845 106, 435 Co) all 
TAZ.) Ais 3.50 ROtieete Mee ee 26 46 2,089 6,078 84,330 0.08 
PAUIQUS tee ieee ckeeisien o0i 25 54 15,530 18,495 255,360 0.25 
Sepbemyper as sree slates ores 26 56 30,900 46,944 496,780 0.49 
Cumulative Totals...... 208 92,939 1,502, 600 0.17 
1957 

EIT AY Sc Ganon SoC aan OOe 24(b) 24 7,477(b) 7,477 52,680 0.06 
JRE OMIM 0 bocooconenuosoe 17 27 5,797 8,080 49,130 0.05 
Marnie rr eics eee a spe oe 32 45 6,585 9,912 71,4380 0.08 
IN Veit ls ay GOS OO OC Ee 15 31 6,158 8,022 51,820 0.06 
IN ay eaeeiae anal aeons 3 30 40 14,051 15,393 144,700 0.15 
A) ODS: Boe Ae 5 oactde noes 22 45 7,519 18,520 221, 850 0.22 
AIA aca seks icc ee eee 12 34 2,481 16,298 237,740 0.24 
PATIO TIS Garton isrsre Scie eter» 25 42 7,044 14,532 187, 450 0.19 
SEpLelMUDeL wemeetaee tas ire ss 28 49 tS Ost 20,650 190,045 0.18 
Cumulative Totals.... 205 68,143 1,206, 845 0.13 





(a) The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. <A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of 
strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


(b) Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
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CURRENT DECEMBER 15, 1958 
manpower and labour relations 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH RE ‘ PEW 





Current Manpower Situation 


The economy appeared to show more vigour in November after a rather 
hesitating performance in the third quarter. The upturn in automobile and 
forestry production, a record rate of housebuilding and the settlement of 
industrial disputes were major factors in the improvement. Unemployment 
continued to rise more slowly than last year. The strengthening during the 
month was not reflected in total employment estimates owing to the continued 
decline in agriculture. However, the number with non-farm Jobs was an 
estimated 34,000 higher in November than a year earlier and, after allowing 
for seasonal changes, was not far below the peak of 1957. 

Industrial disputes, which had a significant retarding effect on economic 
activity in the third quarter, were largely settled by November. The return 
to work in the steel industry in particular forestalled further material shortages 
which were holding back production in several industries. Earlier, strike 
settlements were made in the Toronto and Vancouver construction industry, 
and in the shipbuilding industry at Sorel, although at Sorel the return to 
work was short-lived; some 335 workers were laid off in November owing 
to a shortage of orders. 

Automobile production finally swung into high gear in November, after 
three months of layoffs and short time. Output in the six weeks ending 
mid-December was 7.5 per cent greater than in the same period last year. 
By the end of the month, most workers had been recalled in the main produc- 
tion centres and a substantial amount of rehiring was reported in other areas 
where automotive supplies industries are located. 

The massive housebuilding program this year has resulted in a record 
number of units under construction, providing work for a greater number of 
construction workers in this segment of the industry than in past winters. 
New housing units started in November continued at a record level for this 
time of year. Because of the lower levels of activity in other forms of con- 
struction, however, employment in this industry in November was still some 
6 per cent lower than a year earlier. 

The labour force has moved rather erratically in the past three months. 
Since mid-year, however, the effects of reduced immigration and the relative 
scarcity of jobs have been clearly indicated. In the period August-November 
the labour force was, on the average, 1 per cent higher than a year earlier; 
this spring the year-to-year margin was well over 3 per cent. 

The stability of the labour force and the increase in employment reduced 
the size of the seasonal upswing in unemployment this fall. Persons without 
jobs and seeking work increased only 80,000 between August and November 
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this year, compared with 120,000 last year. In November the “seeking work” 
figure was 361,000, or 5.9 per cent of the labour force; 1t was 5.1 per cent 
in October, and 4.9 per cent in November 1957. 


Current Outlook in the Engineering Profession 


The stable level of employment in 1958 and the consequent increase in 
unemployment has affected the current outlook in many occupations, especially 
in the goods-producing industries. As might be expected, the demand for 
unskilled workers has weakened noticeably. The market for skilled and 
professional workers has been least affected, although even for them rising 
supplies tend to exceed requirements. 

In the engineering profession, shortages have been more continuous and 
acute than in any other occupational group in the past decade. The extent 
to which shortages have been modified this year is interesting, and is perhaps 
indicative of developments in other professional and skilled occupations. 

The present labour market situation for engineers in Canada indicates 
that the general demand and supply are fairly well in balance, with a moderate 
tendency towards a surplus of new and inexperienced engineers. This is in 
contrast to the severe shortage that prevailed in 1955, 1956 and early 1957. The 
record economic expansion of these years required increasing numbers of 
new engineers. At the same time, the numbers graduating from universities 
were relatively small and net immigration was falling off. (Net- immigration 
represents the difference between immigration and emigration.) 


University graduations and net immigration are the two major sources 
of supply of engineers. The yield from these two sources from 1951 to 1958 
is shown in the chart below. It may be seen that the number of engineers 
graduating declined after 1951 following the graduation of veterans who had 


SUPPLY OF ENGINEERS - GRADUATIONS AND NET IMMIGRATION 
CANADA, 1951-1958 
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been studying under the Veterans Rehabilitation Act, and reached its lowest 
level in 1954. Graduations increased in subsequent years, although not as 
rapidly as requirements. Net immigration showed a striking variation from 
year to year, with a high net immigration in 1957 and an extremely low net 
immigration expected in 1958. 

On the demand side for engineers, there is no one set of figures which 
can be set against the available data on supply. One major source of infor- 
mation is the Department of Labour’s biennial survey of requirements for 
professional personnel. The results of the most recent survey show that for 
the three types of employer—industry, government, and universities—employ- 
ment of engineers rose by 10 per cent from 1956 to 1957. The subsequent 
growth rate, however, is expected to be considerably lower—6.8 per cent from 
1957 to 1958, and approximately 5 per cent in each of the two following 
years. 

Industry, which employed more than 80 per cent of engineers covered 
by the survey, is mainly responsible for the decline in expected requirements. 
Government agencies reported the smallest percentage increase in actual 
employment from December 1956 to the same date in 1957, namely, 7 per 
cent. Their expected requirements, expressed in year-to-year percentage 
increases, follow an irregular pattern, from 15 per cent in 1958 to 3 per cent 
in 1960. Universities and colleges, the smallest employers of engineers of 
the three, increased théir engineering employment by 11 per cent between 
the end of 1956 and the end of 1957, and expect year-to-year increases from 
1958 to 1960 not to go much below that level. 

In the biennial survey, employers have been asked to indicate whether 
they experienced difficulties in recruiting professional personnel in the past 
and whether they expected such difficulties in the future. Their reples show 
that 61 per cent of employers in industry, 90 per cent of the colleges and 
universities, and 85 per cent of government agencies reported having recruit- 


AVERAGE ANNUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGE IN EMPLOYMENT 
FORECAST FOR ENGINEERING, CANADA 
1956-58 and 1958-60 
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ment difficulties in 1954 and 1955; this 
compares with 22, 75 and 57 per cent, 
respectively, in 1956 and 1957. As far as 
the outlook is concerned, a further decline 
in recruitment difficulties is expected by 
all three groups of employers. 


Other clues to the changing labour mar- 
ket situation for engineers may be found 
in the operations of the National Employ- 
ment Service. Review of job vacancies for 
engineers (reported by employers) and the 
number of engineers applying for jobs 
throughout the country shows that in the 
period 1951 to 1958 the year 1956 had the 


highest ratio of vacancies to applicants™ 


(shghtly more than five and_ one-half 
vacancies for every applicant). The situa- 
tion has changed markedly since that time. 
In 1957, there were about two engineering 
jobs for every applicant reported, and in 
the first ten months in 1958 there was on 
the average only one vacancy reported for 
slightly more than two engineers registered 
for employment. 


Since 1951, the National Employment 
Service has been surveying the major em- 
ployers of professional personnel in Canada 
annually with a view to obtaining from 
them an estimate of the openings they 
expect to have the following spring for 
new graduates in different fields, including 
engineering. A review of these data shows 
that for each year except 1951 and 1958 
Canadian employers reported having more 
job openings for new graduates in engineer- 
ing than the number of such graduates 


turned out by Canadian universities and 
colleges. The years 1956 and 1957 had the 
greatest number of job openings reported 
in excess of Canadian university gradua- 
tions in engineering. 

The relationship between industrial earn- 
ings and starting salaries for engineers 
within the last decade serves as another 
indicator of the labour market situation for 
engineers. Analysis of these data shows that 
changes in earnings of industrial workers 
and in the starting salaries for engineers 
followed each other closely up to 1955. 
However, in 1955, 1956 and 1957, starting 
salaries for engineers rose at a much faster 
rate than industrial earnings. In 1958, on 
the other hand, starting salaries for engi- 
neers rose only slightly above the 1957 
level, while industrial earnings increased 
somewhat more. 


There are a number of other factors 
(such as the utilization of engineers, the 
supply of technicians and engineers who are 
not university graduates) playing a role 
in equating the supply and demand for 
engineers which cannot be discussed here. 
The data already reviewed are sufficient to 
point clearly to the fact that the shortage 
of engineers which has prevailed since 1951 
has slackened noticeably in 1958. As for 
the outlook, such long-run factors as tech- 
nological development, industrial growth 
and the continuing rise in the Canadian 
standard of living will all play a role in 
maintaining the need for an increasing 
number of engineers in the years to come. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
SS —————————————————— 





























Labour Surplus* ee ea Labour Shortage* 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 r 3 + 
Dee. 1, Dec. ic Dec. 1, Dec. 1, Tee: Ws | Wee. i. | IDyee, il, Dee. 1, 
1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 1958 1957 
Metropolitan-neeeeeeree nen & 3 i 6 Y 3 — — 
Majorindustrialesense eee 7 5 17 18 2 3 — — 
Major Agricultural............. — -- 10 6 4 6 = = 
Minoriccsces eee one 8 11 34 33 16 14 ad == 
iL Otaleae tenon. eck ver 18 19 68 65 24 " 26 == = 


* See inside back cover, October issue. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of December 10, 1958) 














Percentage Change 











aN: From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower Hf 
Total civilian labour force (a).................] Nov. 15 6,134,000 | — 0.7 + 1.0 
PD OLelnersons With JODS....<-%.5-c4-1-c8eneo | NOV. 15 5,773, 000 — 1.6 — 0.1 
AT AVOLK of OUTS Or TOLe....o.. se ee. Nov. 15 4, 363, 000 +25.5 — 1.9 
lAtwork less than 35. hours... 2.024.204." Nov. 15 1,229,000 | —44.1 + 6.7 
Witanobsbutnot atvwork.. ot . oss o dyn, Nov. 15 181, 000 — 4.7 — 0.6 
Witisoos buwon short time..0.'). 4.25.4 Nov. 15 50, 000 + 6.4 — 3.9 
On temporary layoff for the full week......| Nov. 15 18,000 | +12.5 — 18.2 

Persons without jobs and seeking work....... Nov. 15 361, 000 +15.3 + 22.0 

Persons with jobs in agriculture.............! Nov. 15 652, 000 —10.6 — 5.8 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture......... Nov. 15 5,121,000 — 0.3 + 0.7 

BOER DAL AWOL ROL of 4 hay zie iok-dops wh oy yehioe Nov. 15 4,663,000 | — 0.6 + 1.0 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

RG LATIC GCM Cena d dd fa Seeds 4 hts. $c-aba es ote Nov. 13 42,000 | +26.9 st 5.5 

Quebec Leotet at Se ee ere eee eee Nov. 13 121, 500 +18.7 + 23.1 

Ontario Loss 8 ed Co Olea Nee hae eee ean Nov. 13 133, 700 + 7.5 + 15.4 

E11 CRORE R eo eros eked, For Sv oases ye, Se Nov. 13 51, 700 +33.2 + 11.4 

I PLCS ERED 8 he Ra cok ea poe eae aa ee ee Nov. 13 50, 000 +14.2 — 2.4 

LEPSRICET IC 20 NR Inger tat 08 a aOR Nov. 13 398,900 | +16.5 + 13.3 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

LT By cil Guido 5 eR ere ne eI Nov. 1 323, 530 +14.5 + 20.7 
Amount of benefit payments.................. October $20,273,443 | + 2.1 + 24.1 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... Oct. 1 121.8 0.0 — 4.0 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)......| Oct. 1 112.2} + 0.6 — 6.0 
erie ra CIOs Penta, ote ssl Pak sighs siqrang os 1st 9 mos. 100, 131 — —59.0(c) 

Destined tobe labour force.....6 05.6005. 1st 9 mos. 52,455 — —61.3(c) 

Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progress............-.0065 September 886 | — 0.9 — 
Number of workers involved................. September 219,970 — 2.5 —- 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Pe OLS UL ICES Weieiny ss OM G bids ccs preee eee es November 49 — + 3.4(c) 
INOa OM ORR Ors INV OLV.EC..c sigan acon slap enn + November 25,398 — + 8.7(c) 
IGS RU AVE LOSU I SH ak Ate Pose font tee ie. ude November usin y as -- +69.6(c) 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries........... Oet ans $70.85 + 0.3 + 2.9 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).. Mo meh eksOe ter ok $1.65 | + 0.3 + 2.5 
Average hours worked per week (mfg. ) ie ae Octal 40.7 + 0.2 0.0 
Average weekly CAPNING ES. DIE:) <0 on ee tuee eu Oct, 1 $66.95 | + 0.6 + 2.5 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ Nov. 1 126.3 | + 0.2 + 2.4 
Real weekly earnings res av 1949. =9100). : 4} Oetaal 127.4] + 0.2 + 0.4 
Total labour income. eee . .$000, 000|September 1,404 + 1.3 + 1.4 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1935-39 = 100)............-.-. October 288.0.) + 0st — 0.5 
IM AEA CATING feist iaa Abt. coh este oye nearnea October 278.3 — 0.3 tO 
EGA AN € cei e Riu vit catins sorte ogt October 307.5 — 0.2 — 5.8 
IM ile CY less isc. detin cc Mera’ ses cndee “ee October QD9O7. — 0.4 + 2.9 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour Force, a monthly 
publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also inside back cover, October issue. 


(b) See inside back cover, October issue. ; 
(ec) These percentages compare the cumulative total to date from first of current year with total for same period 


previous year. 
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Labour-Management Relations 


The Bargaining Scene 


The year 1958, in retrospect, has been one of the most active of the 
last decade on the industrial relations front. By the close of the year, however, 
most of the year’s bargaining in key industries, and particularly among the 
larger bargaining units, had been completed. 

Some indication of the extent of negotiations in 1958 can be gained 
from a comparison of the past two years with regard to agreements covering 
1,000 workers or more. This year, approximately 90 per cent of the workers 
covered by such agreements were involved in bargaining in contrast to 30 
per cent in 1957. At the peak of activity in June of this year, three out of 
five such workers were affected by negotiations. In 1957, the peak of activity 
came at the end of the year, when the non-operating railway workers served 
their demands, and at that time one in every five workers under contracts 
affecting 1,000 workers or more was negotiating. 


In spite of the larger load of collective bargaining in 1958, approximately 
the same number of workers are still in negotiations at the end of this year 
as in 1957. In 1958, the average length of collective bargaining negotiations 
was between six and seven months and, although a number of serious industrial 
disputes took place, 90 per cent of the workers affected by the settlements 
reached were not involved in work stoppages. 


The carry-over in bargaining from 1957 to 1958 was, as already noted, 
largely accounted for by the non-operating railway workers. This year 
the carry-over involves a greater number of individual contract negotiations— 
66 this year, as compared with 33 at the end of last year. Nevertheless, many 
of the settlements recorded in recent months have taken place in important 
negotiations within industries where some of these 66 agreements are still 
to be concluded. 


Recent Negotiations 


Significant reductions occurred within the last month in the number of 
negotiations being conducted and in the numbers of workers affected by 
them. Settlements on the railways and in the Quebec and Ontario sections 
of the truck transport industry have affected some 140,000 workers, or more 
than half of the transportation workers under agreement in Canada. In 
addition, settlements with a number of pulp and paper companies in Quebec 
and Newfoundland have rounded out settlements in the eastern section of 
this industry. The settlement of negotiations between the United Automobile 
Workers and General Motors of Canada also took place within the last 
month. 


The settlements in the Ontario and Quebec trucking industry resulted 
in three-year contracts, involving a series of wage increases during the three 
years which total about 20 cents an hour. In the contracts with the eastern 
Canadian paper companies, the important new terms in the two-year agree- 
ments call for 5 cents an hour increase and four weeks vacation after 25 years. 
The General Motors agreement in Ontario, a three-year contract, provided 
6 cents an hour annual increases. Settlement of the non-operating railway 
dispute was on the basis of the conciliation board report involving a wage 
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Bargaining Status of Major Agreements Reviewed, December 15, 1958 
(Excluding Railways*) 


Note: C = Conciliation. W/S = Work Stoppage. B = Bargaining. P/C = Post Con- 
ciliation. EX = Expected. Brackets indicate information not confirmed. 








Status 
Company and Location Union Nov. 15-Dece.15 
Pia ere Welac TGS PIO fe eee lnain 08 «age ypu hs Carpenters C C 
Anaconda American Brass Ltd., New 

SRaigeiiice nec hi ae © eye ae. ie i eee ae UAW No. 399 — B 
Anglo-Nfld. Development, Grand Falls.. Woodworkers CC eS 
Avro Aircraft, Malton. . Machinists B B 
Bowaters Pulp and Paper, Corner Brook.. 4 paper mill unions C C 
COVES COO NT ENG ES Ee er gn oe NABET (Broadcasting) C C 
Canadian Canners (Western) Ltd. British 

COANE TLS tok eam Se ella a a Packinghouse Workers — B 
Canadian Car & Foundry Co. Ltd., Montreal Bro. of Railway Carmen — C 
Canadian Cottons Ltd., Ontario.......... Textile Workers Union — B 
Canadian Industries Ltd., Brownsburg,Que. United Mine Workers — B 
Canadian Lithographers Assoc’n. Inc., 

ERR PIC ANA chow 1.08 Os Cle eeas 1 4ise ayn § Lithographers B B 
Canadian Westinghouse, Hamilton........ United Electric Wkrs. (COC), ae 
CREWE EN hah Dice eth Ae ea aaa Machinists B B 
Chrysier Corp., Windsor. ...4....2..)..0. “Automobile Wks. C B 
rye alnarye AILAs fo ..0 2c ses + how are gore Civic Empl. No. 37 NUPSE — B 
Gitvompunmonton, Altay sd... 4. 48s: wel Civic Service Union — B 
City of Edmonton, Alta...... Para Civic hinpl, Un. Novo) — B 
i tyvao ay ATICOUVER caer), oss: Stes, « 1 Were Civic Empl. Union (Outside) EX EX 
Dominion Coal Co. Ltd., Nova Scotia.. United Mine Workers B B 
Dominion Rubber Co. Ltd., St. Jerome, Que. Fed. Rubber Wkrs. Un. — B 
Dominion Textiles, Montreal. . ; Synuicate (COCL) ia exniay oe A 
Dominion Textile Co. Litd.,; Quebec. . fa eee Cath. Syndicates — A 
Dominion Wabana Ore Ltd., Bell Island 

TSE 5 es 2 a Steelworkers — EX 
Eastern Car Co. Ltd., Trenton, N.S....... Steelworkers No. 1231 B B 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines Ltd., Falcon- 

‘heya Ss) (OTN Lg edad a Caer aa Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers 

No. 598 — C 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. of Can., 

Hamilton, Ont.. eee Ure Rubber, Cork ete: — B 
Ford Motor Co. of Canada Ltd., Ontario.. UAW (various locals) -— B 
Garment Mfrs. Assoce’n, of Western Can., 

\ OW 2 2 Bey le, ee eg ne a Amal. Clothing Wkrs. No.459 — eee 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont. Municipal Empl. Assoc. EX 
Hollinger Consolidated, Timmins......... Steelworkers Pi. PIC 
Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co. Ltd., : 

CUES TSR Sane ni ae Various unions EX 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission, Ontario Hydro. Empl. Assoc. NUPSE P/C 
Imperial Tobacco, Que.. trae Tobacco Workers 
John Inglis & Co. Ltd., Toronto... United Steelworkers : 
International Nickel Co. Port Colborne.. Mine, Mill Workers W/5 
International Nickel Co., Sudbury........ Mine, Mill Workers W/S 
H. J. Heinz Co. of Canada Ltd., Leamington, 

Oy, A Ee” ree een an ee ee Packinghouse Workers B 
Labour Relations Assoc’n. (St. Lawrence t 

Project) Ont.. _..,.. Allied Const. Council x 


Massey-Harris-Ferguson, ‘Ontario. . 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher 
Porcupine. . ait MEETS Ae 
Montreal Cottons, “Valleyfield. . te ae rN Re 
Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Associa- 
TATE OR en re eet ee Pe cas em yee ane 
Okanagan Federated Shippers Assoc’n.,B.C. 
Old Sydney Collieries Ltd., Nova Scotia.. 
Ontario Hydro Commission, Toronto.. 
Orenda Engines Ltd., NMalionivnees re 
Polymer Corp., Sarnia. . Ot Pee ee 
Province of Ee clen tohey an soos ras Seed 


Automobile Workers 


Mine Workers 
UTW (Textile Workers) 


Inter. Woodworkers No. 1-424 
Fed. of Fruit and Veg. Wkrs. 
United Mine Workers 

Allied Const. Council 
Machinists No. 1922 

Oil, Chemical Workers 

Un. Civil Servants of Can. 


QUWw | | ie) eu | Shee | 
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Status 





Company and Location Union Nov. 15-Dec. 15 
Provincial Govt., Saskatchewan.......... Sask. Civil Service Assoc. B C 
Provincial Transport Co., Que............ Railway Engineers B B 
Royaljvork Hotel yl oronto ers. eteeets Hotel Employees B B 
Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., Shawinigan Synd. Nat. des Trav. en Prod. 
Talis: :@ ener -elteeey et ease Chimiques == A 
Shipping Fed. of Canada, Saint John...... Inter. Longshoremen’s Assoc’n. 
No. 273 B B 
The Shipping Federation of Canada,Halifax Inter. Longshoremen’s Assoc’n. 
No. 269 B B 
The Shipping Federation of Canada, Inc., Inter. Longshoremen’s Assoc’n., 
Montreal’. afix te Hoa te et oeereate No. 375 B B 
Steel Co., of Canada Ltd., Montreal...... Steelworkers No. 1195 C B 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto....... Bldg. Service Empl. No. 204 B B 
Various Moving and Storage Cos., B.C.... Teamsters No. 31 B C 





* Also excludes six bargaining units for which insufficient information was available. 


THE BARGAINING SCENE DECEMBER 15, 1958 


Bargaining Units of 1,000 or More Employees 


November 1, 1958 to January 15, 1959 


Agreements Workers 


In Negotiations and Terminating in Period 86° "384,049 
Bargaining carried over from October 54 328,362 
Terminating in period Nov. 1-Jan. 31 32 55,687 


Settlements Achieved Nov. 15-Dec. 15 165,351 


Negotiations Continuing at Dec. 15 199,284 
Bargaining in progress 108,863 
Conciliation in progress 46,022 
Post Conciliation 13,000 
Work Stoppage 18,174 
Arbitration ta225 


19,414 





increase of approximately 14 cents an hour over two years, which was put 
into effect after a 17-per-cent increase in freight rates on the Canadian 
railways. 


By mid-December, strike activity among larger bargaining groups had 
narrowed down to that of workers at the International Nickel Co. at Sudbury 
and Port Colborne, Ont. At time of writing, further discussions in this dispute 
oe being carried on with the assistance of the Ontario Department of 

abour. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 
ATLANTIC 


Employment contractions in the 
seasonal industries were much smaller 
than the corresponding declines in 1956 
and 1957. At mid-month the number aw Pane 
of persons with jobs was estimated at $50,000 | ___ = 
495,000, only 7,000 less than a year ago, alata 
the smallest difference registered this 
year. 

The rising tempo of construction 500, 
activity has tended to stabilize employ- | {7 
ment during recent months. Housing, 425,000 ———+ ean 
in particular, made a strong recovery; ae ta ph Someeaierm 
the number of units started in the three 
months August to October was 60 per 
cent higher than in the comparable 
period last year. Business and engineer- 
ing construction also showed substantial 
gains this fall. Logging employment 
held fairly stable during the month at a somewhat lower level than last year. 
The level of manufacturing employment showed little over-all change during 
the month, but the average of hours worked increased in many plants. 

Unemployment increased moderately in most parts of the region and 
resulted in the reclassification of nine of the 21 areas, five from balance to 
the moderate surplus category and four from the moderate to the substantial 
surplus category. At December 1, the area classification was as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 6 (6); 1n moderate surplus, 
15(13); in balance, 0 (2). 
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Local Area Developments 


St. Johns (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. A 
temporary shutdewn occurred at the Wabana Ore Mines in Bell Island, 
resulting in the layoff of 1,400 workers for one week. These mines have 
experienced periodic shutdowns since early summer owing to declining sales. 
Total employment in the area was higher than a year earlier despite the 
weaknesses in mining and some other industries. Construction was very 
active during the month and was the main reason for the year-to-year employ- 
ment gain. Fish landings were well below normal this fall so that canning 
plants were unusually slack; the October catch was reported to be 50 per cent 
lower than in 1957. Total manufacturing emloyment was about 4 per cent 
lower than last year. 


Halifax (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Unemploy- 
ment showed a slight seasonal rise in this area. Total employment was 
slightly lower than a year ago, but the loss was well distributed: no one 
industry was severely affected. The demand for lumber was reported to be 
somewhat stronger than a year ago although inventories were still excessive. 
The fishing industry showed some improvement during the month, provid- 
ing overtime work in some of the canneries. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—DECEMBER 





METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 





MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,C00; 60 


per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more in agriculture) 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


1, 1958 






































Substantial Moderate Approximate Labour 
Labour Surplus Labour Surplus Balance Shortage 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
ST. JOHN’S <—| CALGARY <—| Ottawa-Hull 
VANCOUVER-NEW. EDMONTON <—| Toronto 
WESTMINSTER <—| HALIFAX oe 
Windsor Hamilton 
Montreal 
Quebec-Levis 
WINNIPEG oo 
Corner Brook Brantford Guelph 
CORNWALL <—| Farnham-Granby Kitchener 
FORT WILLIAM- KINGSTON <<. 
PORT ARTHUR <—| Lac St. Jean 
JOLIETTE <—} LONDON oo 
NEW GLASGOW <—/ Moncton 
SHAWINIGAN <—| Niagara Peninsula 
SUDBURY | Oshawa 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Timmins-Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 
Barrie Brandon 
CHARLOTTETOWN <—! Moose Jaw 
Chatham Regina 
LETHBRIDGE <— Saskatoon 
NORTH 
BATTLEFORD <— 
PRINCE ALBERT <—— 
RED DEER < 
RIVIERE DULOUP <— 
Thetford Mines- 
Megantic-St. Georges 
YORKTON < 
BATHURST <—| Beauharnois Brampton 
GASPE <— | Belleville-Trenton Cranbrook 
NEWCASTLE <— Bracebridge Drumheller 
PRINCE GEORGE ~<—| Bridgewater Goderich 
PRINCE RUPERT <— | Campbellton Kitimat 
RIMOUSKI <— Central Vancouver Lachute-Ste. 
St. Stephen Island Therese 
Sorel Chilliwack Listowel 
Dauphin Medicine Hat 
Dawson Creek St. Hyacinthe 
Drummondville St. Thomas 
EDMUNDSTON <— | Simcoe 
Fredericton Stratford 
GALT <— | Swift Current 
Grand Falls Walkerton 
KAMLOOPS <—| Weyburn 
KENTVILLE ~<—| Woodstock- 
Lindsay Ingersoll 
MONTMAGNY a 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage La Prairie 
Quebec North Shore 
Ste. Agathe- St. Jerome 
St. Jean 
Sault Ste. Marie 
SUMMERSIDE <--- 
TRAIL-NELSON hn 





Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock 
Yarmouth 


ee ee eee 


—->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been re 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see in 
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side back cover, October issue. 


classified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


New Glasgow (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
The over-all employment situation was less favourable in New Glasgow than 
in other industrial areas in the region. Eastern Car Company, the largest 
employer in the area, has been operating well below capacity all year. Workers 
recalled at the shipyards earlier this fall were released during the last half 
of November and further layoffs were scheduled to take place in December. 


Charlottetown, Summerside, Kentville and Edmundston (major agricul- 
tural and minor) were reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Agriculture was 
mainly responsible for the increases in unemployment in these areas. The 
Canadian Gypsum Quarries resumed operations after an industrial dispute 
lasting more than a year. 


QUEBEC 


Total employment declined in the 
Quebec region during November but was 
higher than in the same month last 
year. At mid-month, total employment 
was estimated at 1,605,000, some 30,000 
fewer than the previous month but 9,000 
more than in the previous year. Un- wa 
employment rose during the month, but a , P_ With Jobs 
at a substantially lower rate than in the 
corresponding period last year. 

Four fifths of the employment Ma Miaay aro nities 
decline during the month occurred in nae cartes 
agriculture. The remainder was due 1,400,000 
mainly to seasonal curtailment in road ovis 
building and other outdoor activities. 
There was also a seasonal decline in BLT ee Bates TA A Sree 
residential construction, although house es ee ee 
building was still well above last year’s 
level. Employment in pulp cutting reached a peak in November having 
absorbed considerably fewer workers than last year. Lack of orders resulted 
in layoffs of iron, and steel, aircraft and shipbuilding workers. Employment 
in pulp and paper mills showed little change, although the work week 
increased in several mills. 


Total employment (seasonally adjusted) declined moderately from June 
to November. Decreases were mainly in non-residential construction, and 
in shipbuilding, machinery, aircraft, and railway rolling stock manufacturing. 
The textile industry, which reached a rather low point in August, showed some 
seasonal improvement in September and October; seasonal layoffs and short- 
time were reported in November. Employment in trade and finance showed 
a slow and steady increase since August of this year and has continued to 
remain above last year. Employment in the service industries declined 
seasonally in October, but in the August-October period was also higher than 
in the same period a year ago. 

Six of the 24 labor market areas were reclassified during the month. 
At December 1, the area reclassification was as follows (last year’s figures 
in brackets): in substantial surplus 5(7); in moderate surplus 17 (15); in 
balance 2 (2). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
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1,550,000 























1,300,000 
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Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Unemployment increased in 
the Montreal area, mainly as a result of seasonal declines in services and out- 
door activities. Employment in October was lower than a year ago. Con- 
tinuing weaknesses, especially in iron and steel and transportation industries, 
contributed to the decline in manufacturing employment. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Employment in October 
was down about 7 per cent from last year mainly because of reduced produc- 
tion in textiles, shipbuilding and pulp and paper industries. This area was 
one of the few in Quebec in which logging was higher than last year. Pulp 
and paper mills continued to operate on short time, although the work week 
was lengthening. The Montmorency cotton mill went on short time, affecting 
400 workers. Following the strike settlement in the shipbuilding industry on 
October 22, shipbuilding employment increased; in November, however, lack 
of orders resulted in the layoff of some 500 workers. 


Joliette (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Unemployment rose in Joliette during the month, but was about the same as 
last year. A number of logging camps closed down as the cutting season was 
nearing its end. Employment in the construction, secondary textile and 
electrical apparatus industries underwent seasonal declines. 


Shawinigan (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. 
Unemployment rose in this area, mainly as a result of seasonal layoffs in 
construction and other outdoor industries. There was further reduction in 
textile employment. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario declined during the month. The number of 
persons with jobs at November 15 was estimated at 2,154,000, a decline of 
12,000 from the previous month and of 25,000 from the previous year. Agri- 
culture accounted for two thirds of the total month-to-month decline in 
employment. Unemployment continued higher than a year ago, although the 
increase since August was smaller. 


The settlement of the strikes of construction and steel workers was 
reflected in increased activity in a number of allied industries. In manu- 
facturing, employment was generally maintained at last month’s level and 
remained about 4 per cent lower than last year. Indefinite layoffs occurred 
in the aircraft and shipbuilding industries, and seasonal layoffs took place in 
food and beverages and textiles. The automobile industry has returned to a 
higher level of production during the month. Output was the highest since 
June and only 11 per cent below last year’s level, bringing total production 
for the first 11 months to within 18 per cent of last year’s figure. High 
production levels in the manufacture of automobiles and farm implements 
resulted in a noticeable improvement in the demand for steel. However, 
activity in another big steel user, railway rolling stock, remained at the 
low level of the past several months. 
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Construction activity continued 
high, particularly in the residential 
sector, although increased surpluses of 
construction labour were reported in 
various localities. The number of new 
housing units started in major centres 
of the region in October was about 25 
per cent higher than last year and con- 
tinued to increase in November. The 
increase in new housing had a sustain- 
ing influence on the industries producing 
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home furnishings and appliances. Em- 
ployment in forestry showed a slight 
decline from the previous month, and 
forestry operations are expected to re- 
main at about the low level of last year. 
Five of the 34 labour market areas 
in the region were reclassified during the 
month, all of them to categories denoting higher unemployment. At December 
1, the area classification was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in 
subtantial surplus, 3 (1); in moderate surplus, 19 (19); in balance, 12 (14). 
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Local Area Developments 


Metropolitan Areas where classification unchanged: Hamilton (Group 2). 
Employment appears to be stabilizing at a lower level than last year. Most 
steel workers were recalled following the termination of the strike at 
Stelco. The demand for steel, farm implements and heavy electrical 
apparatus increased noticeably. Output and employment in the railway 
rolling stock plant remained low. Ottawa-Hull (Group 3). Employment 
increased slightly over the month and was well above last year’s level. At 
the same time National Employment Service registrations increased, mainly 
because casual and out-of-town workers were registering in greater numbers. 
Forestry operations have reached their peak and are expected to be com- 
pleted earlier than usual. Toronto (Group 3). Employment was somewhat 
lower than a year ago, but the level of economic activity compares favourably 
with last year’s. Manufacturing as a whole showed little change over the 
month. The volume of business in fabricated steel and sheet metal was 
about the same as last month and in some cases higher. The radio and tele- 
vision industry was extremely busy and some plants were operating on three 
shifts. Windsor (Group 1). Unemployment remained high, but employment 
showed some improvement from last month and was only slightly below last 
year’s level. At the same time, registrations declined from last year. 


Major Industrial Areas reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2: Kingston: 
Reclassification was due to layoffs of construction workers and small seasonal 
layoffs from the Aluminum Company of Canada. London: Activities in food 
and beverages declined seasonally. Small layoffs occurred in the household 
appliances and transportation equipment industries. 
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Major Industrial Areas reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1: Cornwall: 
Reclassification was due mainly to a decline in textiles and seasonal reduc- 
tion in employment on the Seaway and Power Project. Sudbury: A general 
decline in economic activity as a result of the industrial dispute at the Inter- 
national Nickel Company brought the area into the substantial surplus 
category. 


Galt (minor) was reclassified fromm Group 3 to Group 2. 


PRAIRIE 
Employment in the Prairie region 
ers Raa hot ail) continued to decline seasonally. On 
seated ee November 20, the number of persons 


; , with jobs was estimated to be 1,001,000. 
via nopebe This was 40,000 fewer than the previous 


1,100,000 
a a month but 9,000 more than a year 
1,000,000 a ———+ = 























tt ema eR aN earler. The increase in unemployment 
| eave and its level during the month were 
Sn sie Ss virtually the same as last year. Employ- 
1,000,000 ment in non-farm industries expanded 
aac = by about 20,000 over the year, while the 
err [ Paneer number of workers on farms fell by 


Non—Agriculture 


750,000 about half of this amount. 
me ae Economic activity in the area was 
he hoa | greatly stimulated by housing construc- 
tion, which is expected to reach a new 
record this year. Business and industrial 
construction remained relatively strong 
so that the seasonal declines in services and transportation were offset to a 
considerable degree. Oil exploration and production declined in Alberta, 
owing to the drop in export demand. In Saskatchewan, however, expansion 
in the industry continued. Coal mining in Alberta was stimulated by the onset 
of cold weather and in Saskatchewan by the increased utilization of the 
lignite deposits of the southeast. Employment in forestry continued to decline, 


especially at the Lakehead. 
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In general, the additions to labour surpluses during November were of 
unskilled workers from the more seasonal industries such as agriculture and 
construction. Of the 20 labour market areas, nine were reclassified during 
the month to categories denoting increased unemployment. At December 1, 
the classifiaction was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in sub- 
stantial surplus 1 (0); in moderate surplus 11 (12); in balance 8 (8). 


Local Area Developments 


Edmonton and Calgary (metropolitan) were reclassified from Group 3 to 
Group 2. Owing to the continued strength in construction, employment in 
both areas was maintained at about last year’s level. In Calgary, the num- 
ber of men registered with the National Employment Service was about the 
same as last year, but the number of women registered was just over 50 per 
cent higher. Registrations for Edmonton were very near last year’s level. 
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Winnipeg (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Housing 
was strong, with the number of units under construction at the end of October 
about 70 per cent higher than a year earlier, but this failed to offset seasonal 
declines in other areas of construction and in the needle trades. The storm 
in mid-November hastened the employment decline in seasonal industries. 


Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) was reclassified from Group 
2 to Group 1. Unemployment was increased by more layoffs in the forest 
industry. Although the level of employment did not decline as much during 
the month as it did a year earlier, it remained substantially lower. 


Saskatoon and Regina (major agricultural) remained in Group 3. Construc- 
tion, particularly residential, contributed to the strength in employment. 
Saskatoon had well over 200 housing starts in October compared with fewer 
than 150 in the same month last year. In Regina a new steel plant was under 
construction. Some workers were hired during November for work on the 
South Saskatchewan River Dam. More will be hired as the construction 
of a temporary bridge, the stock-piling of gravel, and the building of living 
quarters at the site are continued. The exploitation of Saskatchewan’s potash 
resources also provided increased employment, at sites near Esterhazy and 
Saskatoon. 


North Battleford, Prince Albert, Yorkton, Lethbridge and Red Deer 
(major agricultural) were reclassified from Group 3 to Group 2. Because of 
the relative lack of industrial diversification, the seasonal decline in agricultural 
employment was more severe in these smaller centres. 


PACIFIC 


Employment in the Pacific region, 
which normally declines somewhat, held 
at a stable level in November owing to 
the relatively strong demand for loggers 
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the end of the month was lower than in aap ae 
November 1957. 500,000 a og 
Where possible, logging camps LET 
operated at capacity m November to 525,000 | 
replenish depleted stocks. Throughout pe =n 
the summer, because of the extended 450;000-—= 








period of fire restrictions, the number of 
loggers employed was, on the average, 
3,000 below last year. At the same 
time, lumber output was up over last year by 11 per cent and towards the 
end of the summer shortages of sawlogs were holding up production in some 
areas. When it became possible, therefore, logging operations were expanded 
and in most areas activity has continued at a high level. In the northern 
interior, the Okanagan and Kootenay districts, employment was reduced dur- 
ing November because of strikes and unfavourable weather conditions. 
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The winter employment level in the region is expected to be bolstered 
by the current high level of construction. This is particularly true in Van- 
couver, where work on many projects has been speeded up to compensate for 
time lost through industrial disputes. This year the emphasis has been on 
housebuilding, although in recent months a number of large business projects 
were started. 

The main employment weaknesses were in iron and steel products manu- 
facturing and shipbuilding. Employment in these industries was considerably 
below last year. The shipyards have recently been awarded federal govern- 
ment contracts for several vessels but it will be some months before work 
begins. Mining operations are still sluggish, although there have been indica- 
tions of recovery. 

At the end of the month, unemployment had not developed on a sub- 
stantial scale in as many areas as at this time last year. The classification of 
the 11 labour markets in the region at December 1 was as follows (last year’s 
figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 3 (5); in moderate surplus, 6 (6) ; 
in balance, 2 (0). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver (metropolitan) reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Although 
employment is currently down about 5 per cent from a year earlier, the picture 
has brightened since the summer months. The main factors in the improve- 
ment are the resumption of work on construction projects and the steady call 
for logging crews from out-of-town points. Some pick-up was anticipated in 
the largest steel fabricating plant as a result of a contract-to supply steel for 
the new Peace River bridge. Other metal working firms were expected to 
benefit from the increased construction and logging activity and the new 
shipbuilding contracts. Layoffs were prevalent in fish canning plants and 
other seasonal industries, but the resulting increase in unemployment was 
less than at this time last year. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. As in other areas, 
unemployment increased much more slowly than last year. Employment is 
currently down 8 per cent from last year, attributable almost entirely to the 
shipbuilding industry. As a result of progressive layoffs during past months, 
surpluses of most shipyard trades have developed. 


Minor Areas. Unemployment was lower than at the same time last year 
in about half of the minor areas of the region. Higher unemployment in the 
remaining areas was largely the result of continued slackness in base metal 
mining, and strikes of lumbering workers in the interior. The areas moving 
to categories denoting higher unemployment. during the month were Prince 
George, Prince Rupert (from Group 2 to Group 1); Trail-N elson, Kamloops 
(from Group 3 to Group 2). 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





8 Provinces Participate in Winter Work Program 


By December 1, eight Canadian provinces 
had agreed to participate in the federal 
Government’s plan to provide an incentive 
to municipalities through a 50-per-cent con- 
tribution to direct payroll costs of addi- 
tional winter works projects, announced by 
the Prime Minister on October 27 (L.G., 
NOV) p 1201) 

Announcement of acceptance by the prov- 
inces was made by Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour. 

At the same time, Hon. Howard C. Green, 
Minister of Public Works, announced that 
the program of building maintenance and 
small interior works was being undertaken 
again this winter, and that its scope would 
be larger than the 1957-58 program. 


Added Incentives 


Mr. Starr said four provinces, Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, had 
added further incentive to projects under- 
taken by municipalities. 

Manitoba has offered to pay 30 per cent 
of the direct payroll costs in addition to 
the federal Government’s contribution, leav- 
ing only 20 per cent to be borne by the 
municipalities. 

The other three provinces have offered to 
pay an additional 25 per cent of the direct 
payroll costs of approved projects. 

Alberta has, additionally, offered to make 
arrangements for the financing of the shares 
of participating municipalities. 

The incentive program is effective from 
December 1, 1958 to April 30, 1959. 

Mr. Starr restated the terms under which 
federal funds will be made available. They 
will be given for the following types of 
projects: 

Needed public projects municipalities 
have considered undertaking some time in 
the future that can be undertaken this 
winter ; 

New projects that can be carried out this 
winter ; 

Additional work on existing projects over 
and above the work that would have been 
carried out in any event this winter. 

Types of work coming under the terms 
of this offer will be: the construction and 
major reconstruction of streets, sidewalks 
and municipal roads; the construction and 
major reconstruction of water, sewage and 


storm facilities, not including buildings; and 
the construction and development of muni- 
cipal parks and playgrounds. 

Already some Canadian municipalities 
have announced plans to undertake projects 
this winter. 

The City of Ottawa has set aside the 
sum of $6,000,000 to devote to winter work, 
in order to take full advantage of the 
Government’s offers. 

Niagara Falls City Council has approved 
a $95,000 winter work program of sewer 
construction and new water mains. 

A program costing $308,000 will be under- 
taken by Metropolitan Toronto to alleviate 
winter unemployment in the area. 

Mr. Green pointed out that in 1957 it 
had been estimated that winter works pro- 
jects would cost $1,046,429.71, whereas the 
actual cost by March 31 had been $2,008,- 
448 26, and had provided 400,000 man-hours 
of work. 


500,000 Man-Hours 


The preliminary estimate for 1958-59 was 
$1,266,074.24, but by November 15 had risen 
to $2,532,063.12 with an estimated provision 
of 500,000 man-hours of labour. 

It was also pointed out by Mr. Green 
that most of his Department’s effort to 
increase winter work came under the build- 
ing of new structures of various kinds, some 
of them valued at millions of dollars and 
situated in all parts of Canada. Most of 
the work is done by contractors, and it is 
standard practice of the Department to 
require all contractors to continue opera- 
tions during winter months wherever pos- 
sible. 

The winter program on building main- 
tenance and interior work is made up of 
a large number of small jobs. Much of this 
work was previously done in the summer 
months. Now, however, work of this nature 
requested by other departments of Govern- 
ment is put off until the winter months. 


Proper timing for the beginning of a 
building can result in the employment of 
more construction workers on the project 
in the winter months than in the summer, 
A. Turner Bone, Past President, Canadian 
Construction Association, said in an address 
to the Montreal Rotary Club. 
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Says Management Acting 
To Increase Employment 


Although Management may seem less 
vocal on the subject of unemployment than 
leading union spokesmen, Management is 
working to achieve tangible results at 
company, community and national levels, 
said Ian McRae, President of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, in a speech in 
Montreal. 

In company affairs it was organizing 
things so as to increase the level of winter 
employment; in the community it was con- 
tributing men and money to winter employ- 
ment committees and “Do It Now” drives; 
and on a national scale Management has 
for the past nine months been energetically 
promoting the “Buy Canadian” program of 
the CMA, he said. 

The most effective weapon in the battle 
against unemployment, the speaker con- 
tended, was “increased domestic consump- 
tion of the products we make ourselves”. 
He agreed, however, that price, quality and 
service were factors which strongly in- 
fluenced the decision of buyers, and that 
the most that could be expected was that 
prospective purchasers would give some 
weight to “Buy Canadian” considerations. 

The CMA President urged Labour, in its 
own interests, to join the “‘Buy Canadian’ 
bandwagon”. 





Manitobe Federation Asks 
Action on Unemployment 


Sounder measures to alleviate unemploy- 
ment, a minimum ‘hourly wage rate of 
$1.25, longer vacations with pay, and 
enactment of legislation respecting the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act were re- 
quested in a brief presented last month to 
the Government of Manitoba by the Mani- 
toba Federation of Labour. 

The Federation in its brief asserted that 
the unemployment situation would be 
eased if the Government brought in a 
40-hour maximum work week and provi- 
sions for longer vacation-with-pay periods. 

The Federation also urged, “in recogni- 
tion of the pressing needs of the moment 
concerning unemployment,” a public works 
program and a low-cost subsidized rental 
housing program. 

The Government was urged to pass 
legislation that would make mandatory a 
two-week vacation with pay for all em- 
ployees after one year of service with an 
organization, and three weeks vacation after 
five years of continuous service with one 
employer. 

In requesting that the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act be amended, the Federation 
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particularly asked that pensions under the 
Act to widows, invalid widowers, dependent 
and dependent invalid children be increased. 

On the matter of human rights and 
fundamental freedoms the brief said “every 
step should be taken to assure and give 
full protection to the worker demanding 
that his status as a citizen be fully recog- 
nized.” 





Long-Range Outlook Good 
For University Graduates 


Although relatively large-scale unem- 
ployment has resulted from the changed 
economic situation during the past year, 
the long range outlook for well-trained 
university graduates remains good, the 
National Employment Service states in a 
recently issued report entitled “A Bulletin 
on the Supply and Demand Situation in 
Regard to University Graduates”. 


There is a temporary surplus in many 
professions, but shortages exist in certain 
others, and these shortages will be inten- 
sified when the signs of economic recovery 
become clearer than they are at present, 
the report says. 

Although the shortage of engineers, which 
has been the subject of so much publicity 
during recent years, has largely subsided, 
this situation is not expected to continue, 
and it may not be long before engineers 
again become scarce. The report states 
that the National Employment Service had 
notice of 2,192 vacancies for engineering 
graduates in 1958, while the total number 
of graduates was slightly more than 2,100. 
A few of these failed to obtain a job on 
graduation. 

The Civil Service Commission reports 
greater success in filling vacancies in 1957 
than in any year since the last war, the 
bulletin states. Notwithstanding this, cer- 
tain professional classifications remain dif- 
ficult to fill. These include veterinarians, 
meteorologists, nurses, auditors, librarians, 
physical therapists, occupational therapists 
and social workers. 

Rising fees at universities and increased 
difficulty in getting satisfactory employ- 
ment during the summer have made it 
harder for students to finance their way 
through university, the report says. How- 
ever, &@ more encouraging circumstance is 
that more scholarships are being offered. 
These are of great value to talented stud- 
ents, and there is a need for a still 
greater increase in their number “if Canada 
is to ensure that no student of university 
calibre is denied the opportunity of going 
to college”. 


John Mainwaring Named 
Brussels Labour Attache 


The appointment of John L., Mainwaring 
as Labour Attache at the Canadian Em- 
bassy in Brussels, Belgium, was announced 
last month by Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour. His appointment will bring to 
two the number of labour attaches at 
Canadian embassies abroad. At present 
there is a labour attache only at the 
Washington embassy. 


Brussels was selected, said the Minister, 
because it is close to most of the large 
industrial centres of Europe and because 
it is the headquarters of the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions and 
of the International Federation of Christian 
Trade Unions. 


As labour attache in Brussels Mr. Main- 
waring’s duties will include studying and 
reporting on industrial relations practices 
and trends in Western Europe, and on 
social legislation and trade union activities. 
He will continue to work with the Inter- 
national Labour Organization. He _ has 
attended seven sessions of the International 
Labour Conference and has represented 
Canada at other ILO meetings in North 
America and Europe. 





John Mainwaring 


Posted to Brussels 


Born in Montreal in 1915, Mr. Main- 
waring was educated in Brockville, Ont. He 
was graduated from McGill University 
with honours in English and Economics and 
later obtained his M.A. degree from 
Columbia University. He joined the Depart- 
ment of Labour in 1942 as Assistant Editor 
of the Lasour Gazerre after teaching school 
for four years in Brockville and Hamilton. 

Well-known for his work with the former 
Civil Service Association of Ottawa, he 
served on the executive of that organization 
from 1946 to 1954, and was elected Presi- 
dent in 1951 and again in 1952. He was 
also a member of the national executive 
of the Civil Service Federation of Canada, 
being elected a national vice president in 
1953. 





“Vir. Union Label’ Dies 
In B.C. at Age of 735 


Widely known as “Mr. Union Label” for 
his untiring work in promoting the purchase 
of products made in unionized plants, 
Edward David Smith died in Burnaby, 
B.C., during November at the age of 75 
years. 

When the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment of the Trades and Labour Congress 
was formed at the Congress’ convention in 
Winnipeg in August 1952, Mr. Smith, then 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Union Label 
Trades Council of the Vancouver, New 
Westminster and District Trades and 
Labour Council, was elected a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the TLC Department (L.G., 1952, 
p. 1189). 

At the 1953 and 1954 conventions of 
the Union Label Trades Department, Mr. 
Smith was re-elected a vice-president. At 
the 1955 convention, he did not seek 
re-election; an honorary vice-presidency 
was conferred on him. He had earlier 
retired, after 16 years’ service, from the 
post of Secretary-Treasurer of the Van- 
couver and District Union Label Trades 
Council (L.G., 1955, p. 267). 

Mr. Smith came to Canada from England 
in 1905 and held many union posts during 
his career, including a 13-year term as 
business agent for the Painters Union in 
Vancouver. 

In 1954 he was honoured by the British 
Columbia Government with a scroll for his 
distinguished service and outstanding work 
in trade union affairs. 

In his youth, in England, Mr. Smith 
played supporting roles as a singer and 
dancer in some London musicals, at a time 
when Charles Chaplin was appearing as an 
extra in some of the shows. 
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NES Placement Officers 
Given Counselling Course 


Twenty-five special placement officers of 
the National Employment Service in Que- 
bec province recently received a month- 
long course at Montreal on employment 
counselling and rehabilitation. The primary 
purpose of the course was to further assist 
the counsellors, selected from the province’s 
larger centres, to solve the employment 
problems of the occupationally handicapped. 


Similar to Earlier Course 


Given in French and held at the Univer- 
sity of Montreal, the course covered a 
broad range of subjects including psy- 
chiatry, interviewing techniques, interpre- 
tation of tests, counselling, physiotherapy, 
occupational therapy and handicap evalua- 
tion. It complemented a similar course 
given in English at the University of 
Western Ontario earlier this year. 

Dr. Gustave Gingras, Director of the 
Institute of Rehabilitation and the Univer- 
sity of Montreal School of Rehabilitation, 
co-ordinated the programming of the 
course. 


Total Payments to Aged, 
Blind, Disabled Increase 


The number of persons receiving old 
age assistance in Canada increased from 
94,589 at June 30, 1958, to 96,298 at Sep- 
tember 30, 1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,590,635.96 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1958, compared with $7,516,- 
468.41 in the preceding quarter. Since the 
inception of the Act, the federal Govern- 
ment has contributed $143,949,133.18. 

‘At September 30, 1958, the average 
monthly assistance in the provinces ranged 
from $49.70 to $53.32 except for one 
province where the average was $44.55. In 
all provinces the maximum assistance paid 
was $55 a month. 


Blind Persons Allowances 


The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act increased from 8,545 at June 30, 
1958, to 8,654 at September 30, 1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,056,625.88 for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, 1958, compared with $1,052,408.61 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $21,069,730.86. 

‘At September 30, 1958, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
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from $53.10 to $54.11. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Disabled Persons 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 44,366 at June 30, 1958 
to 46,307 at September 30, 1958. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$3,833,693.32 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1958, compared with $3,686,162.73 
in the preceding quarter. Since the incep- 
tion of the Act, the federal Government 
has contributed $31,863,318.37. 

At September 30, 1958, the average 
monthly allowance in the provinces ranged 
from $51.18 to $54.64. In all provinces the 
maximum allowance paid was $55 a month. 





Bakers’ Union Not Losing 
Any Canadian Members 


Not a single Canadian member of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Inter- 
national Union of America has left to join 
the American Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers International Union (AFL-CIO), 
the Lasour GazEeTTE has been told. In 
the United States, only about 46,000 mem- 
bers have left to join the new union. 

In the October issue (page 1105), it was 
reported that the new ABCWU had 177,000 
members; this should have read ‘77,000” 
members, and it should have been made 
clear that this number was that claimed 
by the union. . 

The Bakery and Confectionery Workers, 
although expelled from the AFL-CIO, is 
still a union in good standing with the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 





Two Unions Aim for 
Shorter Work Week 


‘A shorter work week was made a target 
of two international unions at their latest 
conventions. 

The Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
(AFL-CIO-CLC), at its 22nd convention, 
called for a national drive by railway 
unions for a six-hour, five-day week without 
a reduction in pay. The Canadian co-or- 
dinating committee of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union (AFL- 
CIO-CLC) adopted a resolution calling for 
establishment of a 374-hour week in the 
women’s and children’s apparel industry. 

The ILGWU will also seek improvement 
in retirement and severance pay benefits. 
About 90 per cent of the Union’s members 
are now eligible for a monthly pension of 


$50, and two thirds of the membership will 
soon be eligible for severance pay. 

The Ladies’ Garment Workers in Canada 
decided also to launch a nation-wide union 
label campaign on January 1 to coincide 
with a $2,000,000 campaign by the Union 
in the United States. 


Truro Unions Establish 
New Labour Couneil 


A new central labour council has been 
organized in Truro, NS. 

Seven unions of the district, with a 
membership of 400, met and formed the 
Truro and District. Labour Council. Appli- 
cation for a CLC charter will be made. 

Officers of the new council are: Guy 
McAloney, President; Walter Wulff, first 
Vice President; C. A. Marr, General Secre- 
tary; Fred Hamilton, Secretary-Treasurer; 
and Thomas Paris, sergeant-at-arms. 


Report Fewer Accidents 
In U.K. Industry in 1957 


A “very satisfactory” drop in the number 
of industrial accidents reported in the 
United Kingdom in 1957 is shown in the 
annual report of H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Factories for that year. The number was 
the lowest for 20 years, in spite of a con- 
siderable increase in industrial activity 
during that period. The numbers of both 
total accidents reported and of fatal acci- 
dents were 5 per cent lower than in 1956. 


Fewer Building Fatalities 


A particularly satisfactory circumstance 
was a fall in the number of fatal accidents 
in the building industry, from 186 in 1956 
to 156 in 1957, although the number of 
accidents in the industry remained constant 
at about 14,000 a year. 

An “accident” is defined in the Factories 
Act, 1937 as one that is either fatal, or 
which disables any person employed in a 
factory or other premises under the Act 
for more than three days from earning 
full wages at the work at which he is 
employed. All such accidents must be 
reported. 

The number of accidents reported under 
the Act in 1957 was 174,713, of which 651 
were fatal. The corresponding figure for 
1956 was 184,785, of which 687 were fatal. 

The report points out that it is difficult 
to draw valid conclusions when comparing 
accident statistics for different years; yet 
since total employment figures for 1957 
show little change from those for 1956, 
it is reasonable to assume that the con- 
tinued improvement in accident figures has, 


for the most part, resulted from safer 
working methods and better and _ safer 
machinery and equipment. 


Industrial Comparison 


A comparison of the statistics for dif- 
ferent industries shows that in building 
operations and in metal extracting and 
refining one accident in 90 was fatal, while 
in textile factories there was only one 
fatal accident in every 930 reported. For 
all industries the proportion was one in 
every 270. 

One disappointing feature, the report says, 
is that 428 women and young people were 
injured in 1957 while cleaning machinery 
in motion, although the Factories Acts 
specifically forbid the practice. 


Carpenters Authorize 
Secession from AFL-CIO 


The 28th general convention of the 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners of America last month rejected 
adoption of the AFL-CIO Ethical Practices 
Codes and voted authority to the union’s 
executive board to withdraw from affiliation 
with the federation. 

Only one of the 2,000 delegates dissented 
in the vote on the secession resolution. 

President Maurice A. Hutcheson later 
said the union did not want to leave the 
AFL-CIO and would not do so except as 
an absolutely last resort. He termed the 
resolution an expression of dissatisfaction 
by the membership with the way the AFL- 
CIO has handled jurisdictional procedures 
with respect to the craft. 

Mr. Hutcheson was re-elected President 
by acclamation. 


Imports in First Half 
Decline 12 Per Cent 


Imports into Canada in the first six 
months of 1958 were valued at $2,570,000,- 
000, about 12 per cent lower than for the 
same period of 1957. 

Import declines for the six-month period 
were particularly heavy in iron and steel 
goods, the largest import group. Non-farm 
machinery, rolling-mill products, farm im- 
plements and machinery, automobile parts, 
pipes, tubes and fittings were all sharply 
reduced. Imports of crude petroleum, 
petroleum products, coal and cotton prod- 
ucts also declined considerably. 

There were increases in imports of auto- 
mobiles, aircraft and parts, books, plastics, 
vegetables and paper. Imports of engines 
and boilers remained relatively unchanged. 
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Canal Workers Transfer 
To Transport Union 


The Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Transport and General Workers will repre- 
sent employees on the canal system of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway who were formerly 
members of the United Steelworkers of 
America, the two unions agreed last month. 
The approximately 1,000 workers affected 
by the move, employed on the Lachine 
Canal, have approved the transfer. 


The Brotherhood represents employees 
on the Welland Canal; after the transfer 
of members it will have a clear majority 
on the St. Lawrence and Great Lakes canal 
system, a joint statement by the unions 
pointed out. 


Rate Boost Averts Strike 
By Non-Operating Unions 


A 14-cent-an-hour wage increase for 130,- 
000 non-operating employees of Canada’s 
major railways, and a 17-per-cent freight 
rate increase for the railways approved 
late last month, averted a strike that was 
scheduled to begin December 1. 


The wage increase was less than half 
the 35-cent-an-hour boost the 15 unions 
demanded when they opened negotiations 
in November 1957 (L.G., Dec. 1957, p. 
1277). The railways originally asked for 
a 19-per-cent increase in freight rates. 


A conciliation board suggested the 14-cent 
increase (L.G., Sept., p. 996). It was accepted 
by the unions. The railways asserted they 
could not grant the boost unless the freight 
rate Increase was approved. Subsequently, 
the Board of ‘Transport Commissioners 
approved the 17-per-cent freight rate in- 
crease over the objections of eight of the 
10 provinces, who appealed to the federal 
Cabinet against the award. 


During hearing of the appeal, the eight 
provinces and the railways agreed that the 
wage increases were reasonable, and that a 
strike would be a national disaster and had 
to be avoided. They disagreed on the 
propriety of the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners in basing an increase in freight 
rates on an anticipated wage increase that 
had not been unconditionally agreed upon 
by the railways and their employees. 


The Cabinet disallowed the appeal of 
the provinces and approved the freight 
rate increase. The same day the union’s 
joint negotiating committee and the rail- 
ways signed new agreements; the unions 
withdrew the strike call. 
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Agreements in U.S. Give 
Longer Paid Vaceations 


An increase in the length of paid vaca- 
tions and a reduction in the length of 
service requirements during recent years is 
reported in a summary of a study of paid 
vacations in major union contracts, 1957, 
published in the Monthly Labor Review 
of the United States Department of Labor 
for July 1958. 

The results of this survey roughly parallel 
those given in a Canadian survey, a report 
of which was published in the Septem- 
ber Labour Gazette (page 1048) entitled 
“Working Conditions in Manufacturing”. 
Direct comparison is not possible owing 
to a difference in the treatment of data in 
the two studies. 

“In 1957, all but 8 per cent of 1,813 
agreements covering 1,000 or more workers 
provided for paid vacations, and maximum 
vacations of three weeks or more were the 
rule rather than the exception,’ the 
Monthly Labor Review states. 

In the same year, the report continues, 
“uniform and graduated vacation plans 
that provided for maximum vacations of 
less than two weeks were reduced to 1 
per cent of the total plans. Almost two 
thirds of the plans allowed maximum vaca- 
tions of three or three and a half weeks; 
an additional 20 per cent provided maxi- 
mum allowances of four weeks or more.” 

The report shows that in 1949, of selected 
bargaining agreements 6 per cent granted 
one week’s vacation or less, 61 per cent 
provided for a maximum of two weeks, 
and 33 per cent for a maximum of more 
than two weeks. In 1952 one week was 
provided in 2 per cent of the agreements 
used, 48 per cent provided for two weeks, 
46 per cent for three weeks, and 4 per cent 
for four weeks. In 1957 the percentages 
were as follows: less than two weeks, 1 per 
cent; two and two and a half weeks, 15 
per cent; three and three and a half weeks, 
64 per cent; and four weeks or more, 20 
per cent. 

“Increases in maximum vacation allow- 
ances have been accompanied by a reduc- 
tion in length of service requirements,” the 
summary says. “In 1952, for example, less 
than 0.5 per cent of the workers under 
agreements providing a maximum vacation 
of three weeks were eligible for the maxi- 
mum after service of five years or less, 
as compared with almost 3 per cent in 
1957. Although only 4 per cent of the 
workers were eligible for a three-week 
vacation after 10 years or less in 1952, 
almost 15 per cent of the workers qualified 
with similar service requirements in 1957.” 


NEW YEAR 


HON. MICHAEL STARR 
Minister of Labour 


This is my second opportunity since 
becoming Minister of Labour to extend 
New Year’s greetings to the people of 
Canada. 

I do this with a feeling of good-will 
and, I might add, greater comfort upon 
entering this New Year of 1959 than was 
the case last year. 

At this time last year our economy had 
entered a period of recession. 

In company with the great majority of 
other Canadians I had confidence in the 
basic soundness of the Canadian economy. 

In a great measure that confidence has 
been justified. 

Although unemployment continues to be 
a serious problem there are indications that 
the economic pendulum is now swinging 
the other way. 

Our registrations for jobs at National 
Employment offices have tapered down 
from the springtime high. While they in- 
creased from the usual yearly low point 
reached in the early fall they are now at 
approximately the same level as last year. 
If the trend continues—and I believe it 
will—the figure for this winter will fall 
below that of a year ago. Furthermore it is 
encouraging to note that the estimate of 
those without jobs and seeking work has 
increased much less rapidly from the 
seasonal low in August of this year than 
was the case in 1957. 

Reports from across the country reveal 
that the National Winter Employment Pro- 
gram is providing jobs this winter. The 
municipal winter works incentive program 
recently introduced by the federal Govern- 
ment is meeting with co-operation from 
provincial and municipal authorities and 
even now several thousands of Canadians 
are hard at work who would otherwise be 
unemployed, were it not for this arrange- 
ment. 

In the labour field, there have, of course, 
been difficulties and disputes. For the 
most part, these have been resolved with 
evidence of good-will and a desire to 
co-operate on both sides. No doubt the 
coming year will present other serious prob- 
lems. It is my hope that through the same 
good-will, these too may be met in a way 
to minimize dislocation in our essential 
industrial activities. 

Through the year, wages continued to rise 
and labour income was again higher than 
last year. 


MESSAGES 





Amendments to the Unemployment In- 
surance Act are now under consideration 
with a view to their introduction in the 


new session of Parliament. Consideration 
is also being given to the matter of amend- 
ments to the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act in the lght of 
suggestions which I have received from 
both labour and management groups. 

Thus, as we move into 1959, let me say 
that, for my own part, my feeling is one 
of optimism and confidence in Canada’s 
future. 

The Government will continue to take 
every step possible in doing its part to 
enable Canadians generally to enlarge their 
opportunities for improving their standards 
and enjoyment of living. 

Personally, I am convinced that with all 
levels of government, industry and labour 
aware of the problems we have to face, 
and willing to co-operate towards the 
required solutions, the next year will hold 
nothing but good for us all. 

As Minister of Labour, I shall make 
every effort to bring about solutions of our 
problems in the labour field in the coming 
year. I know that many other Canadians 
in the ranks of both Labour and Manage- 
ment will be addressing themselves to the 
same end. 

May I wish you all well for the New 
Year. 
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The turn of the year comes at a time 
when we are inevitably in a holiday spirit, 
yet it cannot help but bring with it a 
re-assessment of the year just ending and 
concern for the year just ahead. 


The year 1958 has been an important one 
for labour. Trade unions have been con- 
fronted with attacks on many fronts. From 
early in the year it was evident that workers 
seeking wage increases, no matter how 
thoroughly justified, were facing extremely 
strong opposition. It is regrettable that in 
a number of instances these differences 
resulted in work stoppages; but, by the 
year-end, a pattern of wage increases had 
been established and many of those who 
strongly opposed such increases were frank 
in their admission that higher wages were 
deserved by the workers concerned. 


Attacks on the labour movement of a 
more general nature have been intensified 
during 1958. This is regrettable and adds 
nothing to the honest desire of trade union- 
ists and many employers for a more stable 
relationship in our industrial affairs. 


The foremost problem facing Canadian 
trade unionists—and indeed Canadians 
generally—is unemployment. This was a 
matter of deep concern when we celebrated 
New Year’s a year ago and it is regrettable 
that so lttle has been done, and that what 
has been done has been with such hesita- 
tion. We have now entered another winter 
and once again hundreds of thousands of 
Canadians know that before Spring they 
will have experienced the bitterness of being 
deprived of the opportunity to work. 

Time and again we have pleaded for 
action which would bring together the entire 
resources of government, employers and 
unions to meet this challenge and combat 
this suffering. The action which has been 
taken has been far too limited and much 
too late. Surely the Canadian people can- 
not be expected to go through another 
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CLAUDE JODOIN, 


President, Canadian Labour Congress 


year of heavy unemployment without seeing 
some forthright and courageous action 
taken. 

Internationally the year ending has been 
a troubled one, and it is regrettable that 
the outlook for 1959 is the same. We in 
Labour have been pleased to see some 
indications that Canada’s assistance to less 
fortunate countries is to be increased. We 
believe this is long overdue. As taxpayers 
Canadians have not questioned the heavy 
expenditures made for defence purposes. We 
are strongly of the opinion that diverting 
some of those expenditures to help peoples 
who are so much in need of assistance can 
contribute to at least an equal degree in 
assuring peace. 

The Canadian trade union movement has 
long held the opinion that organized labour 
has an important role to play in helping 
these people to improve their living stand- 
ards through the traditional means of free 
collective bargaining. We shall continue 
these efforts in 1959. 

This will, we expect, be an important 
year for Canadian labour. One aspect of 
our activities in which there will be in- 
creased emphasis is that of public affairs. 
Despite some comments which have been 
made, there is no need for alarm in this 
development. We are anxious to see all 


Canadians as well informed as possible on 
the affairs of our country and our efforts 
will be expended in that direction. 

Despite the clouds that may be on the 
horizon, we face 1959 and the years that 
will follow with confidence and assurance. 
We are keenly aware of the particularly 
fortunate position in which our country 
stands and we look forward to the sharing 
of the benefits of this position among our 
own people and with people in other coun- 
tries, so that there may truly be “peace on 
earth and goodwill among men.” 


ROGER MATHIEU, 
General President, 


Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


(Translation) 


In formulating Christmas wishes this year, 
our first thoughts are for those working- 
class families affected by unemployment. 
We all know that there are, unfortunately, 
a great many such families, and that the 
holidays will be saddened for too many 
parents and children by want and often 
by abject poverty. 

I hope that the people of Canada and 
all their leaders will be conscious of this 
scandal and will use every possible means 
to prevent its repetition next year. 

After all, what meaning could the good 
news brought by the Saviour have if the 
Christmas of 1958 were to accept, without 
batting an eyelid, unjust suffering on the 
part of a large section of the population 
in such a rich country. 

For the New Year, I wish all workers 
peace, happiness and prosperity, as well as 
the pursuit of the action they have under- 
taken for greater justice and charity. 

As for the rulers, legislators, employers 
and others who have tried to check union 
activities in 1958, my fervent hope is that 


A.H. BALCH 


Chairman, National Legislative Committee, 
International Railway Brotherhoods 


Fraternal Greetings from the members of 
the National Legislative Committee, Trans- 
portation Brotherhoods, to all officers and 
members of affiliated organizations of the 
Canadian Labour Congress. 


Dieselization continued to make inroads 
into railway employment during the past 
year. Curtailment of service has assisted in 
this. True, air and bus service has made 
inroads into passenger service, but one 
wonders if better service would not have 
stemmed the tide. Has everything been 
done to meet competition? 


Freight traffic has been lost to highway 
trucking, and governments must share the 
responsibility in this for allowing unfair 
competiton between rail and road. 

Not wishing to leave the old year and 
the new on a pessimistic note, I quote for 
you an excerpt from a letter written by 
Thomas Jefferson to John Adams, at that 
time both ex-Presidents of the United 
States: “You ask if I would agree to live 
my seventy or rather seventy-three years 
over again? To which I say, Yea. I think 





they will come to realize, in 1959, the im- 
portance and the urgency of loyal co-opera- 
tion with the labour movement. 

To the civil and religious authorities and 
to all who have shown us understanding 
and who have supported union efforts in 
1959, our best wishes for the New Year. 

To those union officials and members who 
give so generously of themselves for the 
advancement of the working classes, our 
most sincere wishes for ever more fruitful 
union activities and for a greater measure 
of joy and security in their family hfe 
and in their work. 





with you, that it is a good world on the 
whole, that it has been framed on a prin- 
ciple of benevolence, and more pleasure 
than pain dealt out to us. There are in- 
deed, (who may say nay) gloomy and 
hypocondriac minds, inhabitants of dis- 
eased bodies, disgusted with the present, 
and despairing of the future, always count- 
ing that the worse will happen, because it 
may happen. To these I say, how much 
pain have cost us the evils which have 
never happened! My temperament is san- 
guine. I steer my bark with Hope in the 
(Continued on page 1378) 
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27th Meeting of Vocational 
Training Advisory Council 


Apprenticeship only way to produce skilled tradesmen, and apprentices 
requiring increasingly higher educational background, Council told. 
Substantial expansion of federal-provincial student aid program urged 


Apprenticeship is the only guaranteed way 
to produce skilled tradesmen, and appren- 
tices are requiring an increasingly higher 
educational background, the Vocational 
Training Advisory Council was advised at 
its 27th meeting, held in Ottawa in October, 
by Len Douse, Civilian Rehabilitation 
Branch, Department of Labour, who came 
to that conclusion after listening to many 
employers’ opinions on the matter during 
the course of a survey he was conducting 
at numerous industrial establishments. 

A. H. Brown, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
expressed regret that Labour Minister 
Starr was unable to be present to welcome 
members of Council, and advised them on 
his behalf that the Training Branch of the 
Department had been very active since the 
previous meeting in following up sugges- 
tions made at that time. 

Mr. Brown also noted that delegates to 
the Winter Conference on Employment, 
held in July, had recommended intensified 
training for the unemployed. With this in 
mind he hoped that greater advantage would 
be taken of Schedule “M” than had been 
taken in the past by some provinces. 

Student aid came in for lengthy discus- 
sion. W. F. McMullen. Toronto, reported 
that freshman enrolments at the University 
of Toronto had dropped 20 per cent from 
last. year. Dr. J. F. K. English, Deputy 
Minister of Education for British Colum- 
bia, said that, except for one faculty, enrol- 
ments at the University of British Columbia 
were also down, while J. A. Doyle, Director 
of Vocational Education, Saskatchewan, 
reported that figures had increased at the 
University of Saskatchewan. 


All provincial representatives reported a 
need for increased federal aid. There were 
repeated assurances that federal contribu- 
tions, if they are made, will be matched by 
the provinces. Council also agreed that 
assistance for the good average student as 
well as for the brilliant should be made 
available. 

Reporting on assistance being given, 
EK. K. Ford of New Brunswick said that 
Dalhousie University has been able to help 
all students needing help but has been 
unable to help them enough. S. D. Rendall, 
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Superintendent of Secondary Education, 
Ontario, reported that the province spends 
$400,000 annually for student aid, whereas 
the federal contribution is only $100,000. 

C. R. Ford, Director of Vocational Train- 
ing Branch, Department of Labour, said 
that when he entered the Department of 
Labour it had been the practice to seek to 
match expenditures of the provinces for 
student aid. Subsequently, student aid allot- 
ments had been frozen at the level of 
allotments made for the fiscal year 1953-54. 

A. H. Brown commented that since stud- 
ent aid allotments were frozen, the Canada 
Council has developed a program with first 
emphasis on aid to universities. He thought 
finance officials felt that provincial loan 
funds should be able to develop to adequate 
levels with the federal assistance already 
received. However, the Department of 
Labour was eager to have the Council 
review the situation and to receive its 
findings. 

Replying to the loan fund statement, 
J. W. McNutt of New Brunswick pointed 
out that 50 per cent of loans collected is 
repayable to Ottawa and does not become 
available for relending. 

At the conclusion of the discussion, 
Council Chairman Dr. G. Fred McNally 
appointed a committee to draft a resolution 
expressing Council’s views on student aid. 
The resolution, declaring that it was impor- 
tant both in the interests of the individual 
and of the country as a whole to encourage 
more persons to complete their secondary 
school program and to proceed to more 
advanced education, strongly urged that the 
existing federal-provincial student aid pro- 
gram be continued and substantially ex- 
panded. 

The expansion may be both in terms of 
total amount of funds available and in 
coverage, the resolution stated. The final 
year of secondary education, teacher train- 
ing, training of technicians and other forms 
of post-secondary education could be added 
to the coverage. 

A resolution concerning Schedule “M”, 
submitted to the Council by N. 8. Dowd, 
Executive Secretary of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, was adopted. The resolution 


pointed out that only a small number of 
unemployed workers were taking training 
under Schedule “M” and that inadequate 
use was being made of the schedule. Because 
“it is highly desirable that the fullest pos- 
sible use be made of the schedule, especially 
during the winter months, with a view to 
opening up opportunities of employment 
for unskilled or semi-skilled workers,” the 
resolution requested the Vocational Train- 
ing Branch to furnish full information 
regarding the provisions of Schedule “M” 
to the provincial authorities concerned, who 
were urged to make additional facilities 
available, where necessary, for such special 
training of unemployed workers. It also 
asked the National Employment Service to 
inform unemployed workers regarding the 
possibility of taking special training courses, 
and the conditions under which this may be 
done. 


The same resolution recommended that, 
in order to make such facilities available, 
where necessary, the federal Government’s 
contribution under Schedule “M” be based 
upon 75 per cent rather than the present 
50 per cent of the expenditure involved. 

The growing need for technicians in 
Canada to fill the gap between the skilled 
tradesman and the professional engineer was 
discussed. The need for more widespread 
and integrated investigation of the quantity, 
quality and kind of technicians was stressed. 


In the course of discussion, it was pointed 
out that of those who attempt, without 
benefit of university training, to become 
engineers by writing the 14 necessary papers, 
only three or four per cent succeed. 

Some discussion was given to the problem 
of vocational training for the mature mar- 
ried woman who either re-enters the labour 
force or enters it for the first time (see 
page 000). The need for such training was 
underlined by the fact that the number of 
women in this group was steadily increasing 
and was likely to continue to do so in 
the future. 

This was illustrated by figures given to 
the meeting. These showed that in June 
1948, there were 210,000 women aged 45 
and over in the Canadian labour force. 
This group constituted 21.92 per cent of 
the female population. The same group 
in June 1958, 10 years later, numbered 
382,000 and made up 2941 per cent of 
the female population. 

The Council was also advised that steady 
progress is being made in a project for 
developing country-wide examinations in 
designated trades. This is considered an 
important step in efforts to develop nation- 
wide standards in trade training in Canada, 
so that a person trained in one part of 
Canada would be readily accepted in other 
areas. 





Vocational Training for Older Married 
Women Re-entering the Labour Force 


Report by Miss Marion V. Royce, Director of the Women’s Bureau, 
to the 27th meeting of the Vocational Training Advisory Council 


The problem of training for the older 
married woman returning to the labour 
force is a part of the larger question of 
education and vocational training for people 
who do not fit into the general educational 
scheme. In enterprises as large and complex 
as our provincial educational systems have 
become, it is always difficult to provide for 
the exceptional or “irregular” individual or 
eroup. Provision for those who are the 
subject of our concern in this paper requires 
a special degree of resourcefulness and 
imagination. 

First, since “older” is a relative term, 
especially when applied to women, it is 
important to be clear that we have in mind 
the woman who, after a period in which her 
energies have been concentrated on family 
responsibilities including the bearing and 


rearing of children, needs or wishes to return 
to the labour force. Nowadays this woman 
is usually in her early or mid-forties; some 
are not yet forty. 

In considering the urgency of training 
for such women it should be emphasized 
that their numbers within the labour force 
are increasing and in all probability will 
continue to grow. In June 1958 in Canada, 
337,000 women between the ages of 45 and 
64, almost 24 per cent of the female popu- 
lation in this age group, were job holders; 
and including those who were seeking work 
346,000 were in the labour force. At the 
same time 34,000 women 65 and over—5 per 
cent of all women in this age group—held 
jobs and 35,000 were in the labour force. 
Ten years earlier 188,000 women, or 17 per 
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cent of the female population between the 
ages of 45 and 64, had jobs and 189,000 
were in the labour force. In the 65-years- 
and-over group, 21,000, 4.65 per cent of 
the female population of this age, were 
actually in jobs, and 22,000, 4.87 per cent 
of the population figure, were in the labour 
force. 


The trend in the United States is even 
more marked. At the present time about 
half the female labour force of that country 
is made up of woman over 40. So convinced 
are the American experts of a continuing 
increase in this group within the labour 
force that after a recent conference of the 
National Manpower Council the following 
statement was released: 

The Council noted that it is concerned and 
concentrating on the status of women whose 
working careers were interrupted by mar- 
riage and raising families. They are in their 
30s, 40s, and 50s, and so strong is their rush 


back to work that the conference termed it a 
“womanpower revolution”. 


This group offers a larger potential addi- 
tion to the United States labour force in 
the future than any other age group of men 
or women. The expected increase for men 
35 and over in the labour force between 
1955 and 1965 will be 2,892,000; for women 
of that age, 3,502,000. 


For Canada the forecast was as follows: 
“Women will go their way as they always 
do, and it is not for us to prescribe for 
them. But since we have to guess, we 
think it likely that a higher proportion of 
them will choose to enter the labour force 
than at present, particularly in the age 
group over 25.”* 

This statement might suggest that in the 
future “the marriage gap,” as some British 
writers have described these years of a 
woman’s life spent in the home, will be less 
of a factor than at present in women’s 
relation to the labour force. Certainly if 
women continue to work more regularly 
throughout their lives, the kind of training 
problem that we face at present for those 
who are seeking jobs after 40 will diminish, 
even though more women of these upper 
age groups are in the labour force. 

The problem of the moment lies in the 
fact that the woman who for a period of 
twenty years or so has concentrated on 
family responsibilities has lost what occupa- 
tional skills she may have had and even 
more seriously has lost the discipline of a 
job. It is not that she has been idle at 
home. On the contrary, she has probably 
worked very hard and for long hours, but 
the whole rhythm of her life has been a 
different one. The training that she needs is 
such as will revive that job-holding disci- 





*Royal Commission on Canada’s Economic Pros- 
pects, November 1957, p. 110. 
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pline and either restore her former skills 
or teach her needed new ones. 

Equally she needs up-to-date information 
about the kind of jobs that are available 
and help in deciding where, in light of her 
background and experience, she might be 
likely to find suitable employment. 

In this connection it may be useful to 
take note of the predominant occupations 
of the older women at present in the 
labour force. Most of these are closely 
related to the kinds of work a woman does 
in her own home. For example, a high 
proportion of housekeepers and matrons, 
cooks, practical nurses, hotel and cafe em- 
ployees are over 45 years of age. Sixty 
per cent of charworkers and cleaners are 
in this age group, which also provides 
nearly half of all dressmakers and seam- 
stresses. Interestingly enough, too, women 
of 45 and over make up nearly half of the 
female proprietors and managers in the 
retail trade and close to a quarter of all 
women teachers and instructors. 

These figures are based on the occupa- 
tional data of the Census of 1951, the 
most recent comprehensive source of this 
type of information. It might reasonably be 
contended that the picture has changed in 
the past seven years and may continue to 
do so. Even in 1951 women of this age 
group accounted also for 10 per cent of 
stenographers and typists, 13 per cent of 
office clerks, and 16 per cent of sales 
clerks, nearly 13 per cent of telephone 
operators and 14 per cent of hairdressers 
and manicurists. On the whole, how- 
ever, their range of employment was and 
probably still is fairly limited, and their 
occupations for the most part require com- 
paratively little training. 

Consider also the woman with a good 
educational background. For her the prob- 
lem of preparing to re-enter the labour 
force, though different, is not less than for 
the one who has had little schooling. In her 
mature years the educated woman may 
want to become a social worker, a teacher 
or a librarian or to enter some other pro- 
fession. If she has had previous training 
and experience in the occupation of her 
present choice she would profit by a refresher 
course. Otherwise she will need to make 
a completely fresh start. In recent years 
there has been wider recognition of the 
value of this mature woman’s potential 
contribution to society, but much more 
could and should be done to adapt training 
facilities to enable the most fruitful use of 
her abilities and experience. 

Take teacher training as an example. 
It is generally agreed that a woman who has 
brought up her own family, if she has a 


bent for teaching, has a great deal to give 
to a new generation. Yet even with a 
serious shortage of qualified teachers, little 
has been done in Canada to enlist such 
women for the profession. The program 
developed in a number of American states 
to recruit and train mature women univer- 
sity graduates to supplement the teaching 
force might well be given more serious 
consideration in this country. Similarly, 
greater effort should be made to recruit 
and train mature women for other pro- 
fessions, perhaps especially in the social 
field. 

A recent study made by the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the United States 
Department of Labor showed that older 
unemployed women were much less likely 
than men to have a skill or profession. 
Most of the unemployed older women had 
come from semi-skilled, service and clerical 
jobs. On the other hand, the older women 
job seekers had more years of schooling 
than the men.* 


It is reasonable to assume that a similar 
situation exists in Canada. For instance, 
only 30 per cent of the women in the recent 
Women’s Bureau survey of married women 
working for pay had had any vocational 
training and most of these were in steno- 
graphy, nursing and teaching. Because of 
their need of morale as well as of skills, 
a training program for the women we have 
in mind would need to be designed to their 
particular needs. One of the problems, of 
course, is to discover how many require 
training. There is the “seeking work” 
figure, i.e., the difference between the total 
labour force and the number of job holders. 
In 1948 for the group from 45 to 64 this 
figure stood at 1,000, but in June of this 
year it had risen to 9,000. Of course, not 
all of these would be candidates for train- 
ing, but it is reasonable to assume that 
lack of needed skills to fill available jobs 
was one of the reasons why these consider- 
able numbers of women were unemployed. 
This is, however, by no means a satisfactory 
estimate of the need, either present or 
future, of training facilities for this group. 

A sample survey of persons registered at 
NES offices might be a useful means of 
finding out what proportion would benefit 
from training or re-training. On the face 
of it this would appear to be a sensible 
procedure, something that might profitably 
be undertaken. It is doubtful, however, 
whether such a survey would furnish an 
accurate assessment of the training needs of 
married women who are interested in return- 





*United States Department of Labor, Bureau ot 
Employment Security. Older Worker Adjustment 
to Labor Market Practices, September 1956. 


ing to gainful work, because only a small 
proportion of these women register with 
the National Employment Service. 

Therefore, without awaiting the results 
of surveys which need and indeed ought 
to be made, it would be fruitful to proceed 
in several other ways: 

1. Of first importance would be the setting 
up of some pilot projects for the training 
and placement of mature women. In any 
such schemes there are certain principles 
that should be observed: 

(i) These experiments should combine 
both counselling and training. Indeed in a 
very real sense counselling is, if possible, 
the more fundamental of the two aspects, 
since these women need morale and realistic 
information about employment opportuni- 
ties. 

(ii) It is essential that training be pro- 
vided for occupations in which job oppor- 
tunities are available. In most cases it 
would be practical to relate training plans 
to the kinds of jobs that women of this 
age group now fill. In determining the 
courses to be offered, including the content, 
close contact should be maintained with 
local employers. This laison might be 
achieved through the co-operation of NES 
local offices and advisory committees for 
each type of course. 

(111) Trainees must be carefully selected; 
applicants who could not meet training or 
employment standards should be rejected. 
Some might be suited to other types of 
training. 

(iv) Since people are being prepared for 
employment, the standards of performance 
required of the trainees should be adequate. 
Consideration of attitudes to work and 
general conduct on the job should be in- 
cluded in the content of all courses. For 
women of this age and background short 
intensive courses are usually preferable to 
long training. 

(v) Classes should be kept small and 
free of rigidity so that trainees may be 
given sufficient individual attention to 
enable them to progress, each at her own 
pace. 

(vi) Individual personality and ability 
should be taken into careful consideration 
in relation to job placement; the project 
supervisor or teacher will therefore be a 
key person in all placements. 

2. An inventory should be made of exist- 
ing training plans and programs to which, 
according to their previous skills and ex- 
perience, women of this group might be 
directed. This information should then be 
kept up to date and given circulation 
through apropriate agencies and organiza- 
tions. 
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3. Serious consideration should be given 
to the question of special training for 
mature women qualified to enter the teach- 
ing profession. 

4. Special services of educational and 
vocational guidance should be made avail- 
able for women with more advanced educa- 
tion, some of whom have not had working 
experience, to direct them into further 
education in preparation for employment. 


It is worth noting that a number of 
women’s organizations, especially Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs and several 
of the women’s service clubs, have shown 
considerable interest in this problem. In 
the United States in several cases such 
organizations have taken the initiative in 
setting up courses. In Canada their co-oper- 
ation could be depended upon, and with 
their help more could be achieved. While 
the initiative belongs to the Departments 
of Education and Labour, some original 
stimulus from the women, perhaps through 
the National Council of Women, which 


brings together so many women’s organiza- 
tions, would help to get things moving. 

The task envisaged is not a small one 
and it is urgent. It involves special pro- 
vision for a particular group but at the 
same time it should be considered part of 
an adequate total program of vocational 
education. In this perspective a comment 
from the Second Report of the United 
Kingdom National Advisory Committee on 
the Employment of Older Men and Women, 
published in London in December 1955, is 
relevant: 

We should like to suggest that some of the 
problems of the employment and training of 
men and women in later life might be more 
readily solved by a broader approach to the 
type of training to be given them at the 
beginning of their working life. Too narrow 
and svecialized basic training may lead to 
considerable employment difficulties in later 


life. 
We need a program to meet an urgent 


and growing problem of the present and at 
the same time the kind of total planning 
that will obviate that problem in the 
future. 





National Advisory Committee on 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 


National Co-ordinator declares Department’s aim is the rehabilitation 
of 7,000 to 8,000 disabled persons each year. Committee recommends 
expansion of National Employment Service’s special placement service 


The Department of Labour was aiming 
at the rehabilitation of from 7,000 to 8,000 
disabled persons in Canada each year, mem- 
bers of the National Advisory Committee 
on the Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons 
were told at a two-day meeting in October. 
Jan Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, said one of the 
purposes of the meeting was to advise on 
ways of reaching this total. 

The 25-man committee—made up of 
representatives of various groups interested 
in rehabilitation, including voluntary health 
and welfare agencies, the medical profession, 
employers, organized labour, universities, 
provincial governments, and the federal 
Departments of Labour, Health and Wel- 
fare, and Veterans Affairs—discussed pro- 
vincial rehabilitation reports, vocational 
training, medical rehabilitation and grants, 
placement of the handicapped, co-ordination 
agreements, publicity and education, and 
resolutions. 
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Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
opened the meeting. “We in Canada must 
regard our manpower as our most precious 
asset,” he told the committee members, “so 
that anything that will assist the disabled 
to rise above their disability and to make 
their full contribution to the nation receives 
my full support.” In advancing to greater 
prosperity, Canada will need the contribu- 
tion of the skills of all her people, he added. 


Mr. Campbell in his address to the Com- 
mittee quoted figures covering one group 
of 1,055 successfully rehabilitated persons in 
Canada. Before rehabilitation 831 of this 
group were dependent upon their families 
or public assistance for their support. 

Their maintenance, and that of their 821 
dependents, had cost about $950,000 annu- 
ally. During their first year of employment 
this same group earned more than $1,800,000. 

A 1951 survey by the Department of 
National Health and Welfare, Mr. Camp- 


bell said, had shown about 200,000 seriously 
disabled Canadians in the working age 
group were unable to contribute to their 
support. Many of these had since been 
restored to usefulness through developing 
rehabilitation programs. But the majority 
were still dependent. 

If modern knowledge of rehabilitation 
could have been applied to these people at 
an earlier age, many more would now be 
self-sufficient. 

The whole process of rehabilitation was 
always more effective when rehabilitation 
services were provided to the seriously dis- 
abled individual as soon as a disability 
occurred. For this reason, Mr. Campbell 
said, the need for improved methods of 
finding cases in hospitals and institutions 
was indicated. 

As their rehabilitation services developed 
the provinces were gradually making greater 
use of the federal financial assistance offered, 
Mr. Campbell reported. 

Under the Co-ordination of Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons Agreements, he an- 
nounced, the amounts spent by the provinces 
and shared by the federal Government had 
risen from $25,720 in 1953-54 to $149,960 
in 1957-58. In the current fiscal year the 
provinces had estimated they might spend 
$260,000. 

The federal and provincial funds spent 
on vocational training for disabled persons 
had risen from $44,000 in 1954 to $540,000 in 
1957. The provinces estimated that this 
year they may spend $681,000 for vocational 
training in rehabilitation. 


Mr. Campbell said the federal share of the 
money spent under the Medical Rehabilita- 
tion Grant had risen from about $58,000 
in 1953 to about $633,000 in 1957. 

At the end of the two-day meeting, the 
Committee adopted a resolution recom- 
mending expansion of the National Em- 
ployment Service to provide a more ade- 
quate placement service for disabled persons 
who have benefited from a rehabilitation 
program. Placement in employment of such 
persons is a vital part of a rehabilitation 
program and the NES is not at present 
adequately staffed to provide this service, 
the resolution declared. 

The resolution was an amended version 
of one presented by G. Wilfred Crandle- 
mire, Provincial Co-ordinator of Rehabili- 
tation for New Brunswick. 

“Recognizing the basic responsibility of 
provincial rehabilitation authorities to fol- 
low through the rehabilitation process to a 
successful conclusion,” the resolution also 
recommended that the provincial authori- 
ties and the NES work out a co-operative 
arrangement for this purpose. 

Because an expanding and co-ordinated 
rehabilitation program requires larger funds, 
the Committee recommended in the same 
resolution that the existing federal grants 
be increased and be made sufficiently flex- 
ible to allow for the financing of the training 
of professional and technical personnel, and 
the employment of all necessary professional 
staff. 

The next meeting of the Committee is 
scheduled for March 2 and 3, 1959. 





Protest ““Watering Down” of Co-determination 


Some trade union leaders in West Ger- 
many have recently lodged protests against 
an alleged “watering down” of the co- 
determination idea. 

Public understanding of the problems 
involved is complicated by the fact that 
there are three different systems of co- 
determination in the Federal Republic. 

Co-determination—the demand for labour 
representation on managing boards—was 
first put forward in 1948 when German 
unions called for the “full co-determination 
of the unions in all organs of the economic 
Order SCLiiy. el 9d2.0py L173). 

In 1951 (L.G., 1951, p. 708), co-determina- 
tion was enacted for all German corpora- 
tions in coal mining and steel making. 

The 1951 law provides an equal repre- 
sentation of labour and stock-owners on 
the company’s board of directors. The 
labour members of the board are mostly 
union officials not belonging to the firm’s 
staff, with only the minority being selected 
from the firm’s employees. 


Another union official, the so-called 
“labour manager” or “labour director,” is 
placed within the tripartite management of 
each company. 

In 1956, a similar law covering holding 
companies controlling and combining var- 
ious coal-mining and steel companies was 
enacted. In this case only a minority of 
the boards’ labour members are to be 
outside union officials; the majority is to 
come from the firm’s personnel. 

The third type of co-determination was 
introduced in 1952, covering all firms with 
five or more employees and all incorporated 
companies outside of coal and steel. In this 
case, an act provides for employees’ works 
councils. These have a voice in all deci- 
sions affecting social and employment con- 
ditions. Also, one third of each company’s 
board of directors has to consist of labour 
representatives, predominantly employees 
of the company. 
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37th Convention of Canadian and 
Catholic Confederation of Labour 


CCCL decides to continue meetings with Canadian Labour Congress 
with view to negotiating affiliation with status of national union. Roger 
Mathieu elected General President to succeed retiring Gérard Picard 


The Canadian and Catholic Confederation 
of Labour has decided to continue its meet- 
ings with the Canadian Labour Congress 
with a view to negotiating affiliation with 
the status of a national union. This deci- 
sion, reached only after two days of dis- 
cussion, was the most important decision 
made at the 37th convention, held in 
Montreal from September 14 to 20. 

Setting aside the question of terms, the 
delegates, numbering about 525, gave the 
bargaining committee a free hand, laying 
down only one condition: the safeguarding 
of union freedoms. 

The whole convention was dominated by 
this problem of affiliation and by the prob- 
lem of choosing a new General President. 
Certain subjects which had formed the 
subject of lengthy debate in the past, such 
as the question of political action and that 
of the structural reform of the CCCL, were 
scarcely mentioned. 

Roger Mathieu, of the Montreal Jour- 
nalists’ Syndicate, who was also 2nd Vice- 
president of the CCCL, was chosen to suc- 
ceed Gérard Picard, another newspaperman, 
who did not allow his name to stand. Jean 
Marchand was re-elected Secretary but the 
convention chose a new Treasurer: René 
Bélanger, President of the Federation of 
Employees of Municipal and School Cor- 
porations. 

In his last report to the convention, the 
retiring President brought up the problem 
of union freedom and security in Canada. 
He also dealt with the question of the 
confessional nature of the CCOCL, which led 
the delegates to authorize the Confederated 
Bureau to come to a decision after con- 
sulting the Quebec Episcopate. 

The convention also took a stand against 
any affiliation with a political party, pro- 
tested against wage rates and working con- 
ditions in Quebec hospitals, and decided 
to set up a fund for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a permanent trade union training 
centre. 

At a mass sung for the convention of 
delegates, His Eminence Cardinal Paul 
Emile Léger, Archbishop of Montreal, 
delivered a sermon denouncing the evil of 
unemployment. 
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Opening of the Convention 


More than 525 accredited delegates, the 
largest number ever assembled in the his- 
tory of the CCCL, attended the opening of 
the convention on Sunday, September 14. 

The General President’s moral report was 
read (see below) and a number of guests 
addressed the meeting. The presence of 
Roger Provost, President of the Quebec 


Federation of Labour (CLC), attracted 
special notice. 

The representative of the provincial 
Government, Donat Quimper, Assistant 


Deputy Minister of Labour, emphasized 
the imposing number of collective agree- 
ments signed this year and the proportion- 
ally small number of strikes. Of some 1,800 
collective agreements signed during the 
year, he said, about 900 went through the 
conciliation stage, some 200 got as far as 
the arbitration stage and only about 20 
ended in a strike. 

Mr. Provost, having reminded his ls- 
teners that relations between the CCCL 
and the QFL have been closer since the 
strike at Murdochville, said that he hoped 
for labour unity without abdication. A 
third union philosophy should result from 
this unity, he said, more Canadian than the 
philosophy of the CLC has been in the 
past. This new union philosophy, he added, 
must go beyond purely economic bounds. 

In closing, the President of the QFL 
urged the delegates to continue to study 
eventual affiliation objectively. 

The President of the Montreal Central 
Council, Horace Laverdure, officially wel- 
comed the delegates. 


General President’s Report 


In a 40-page report, the retiring General 
President dealt exhaustively with the sub- 
ject of trade union freedom and labour 
unity in Canada. 

“Could trade-union freedom exist within 
a single labour congress in Canada,” Mr. 
Picard asked, “or must we maintain several 
different congresses, independent of each 
other, as a guarantee of such trade union 
freedom?” 


Tribute to Gérard Picard 


A spontaneous and moving tribute was 
paid at the close of the convention to 
Gérard Picard, retiring as CCCL General 
President. 

Before bringing the convention to a 
close, the new President, Roger Mathieu, 
stated that he would devote himself 
entirely to his duties but doubted that 
he could discharge the weighty respon- 
sibilities assumed by Mr. Picard over 
the years. 

Philippe Girard, on behalf of the dele- 
gates and the workers of Quebec, recalled 
the progress made by the Confederation 
under Mr. Picard’s direction. 

The General Secretary and the General 
Chaplain also paid a spontaneous tribute 
of gratitude to the man who, for 24 
years, held responsible positions within 
the CCCL. 

At an informal party held the day 
before, Jacques Archambault, President 
of the CCCL’s Organizers’ Syndicate, 
emphasized the close relationship that 
had always existed between the outgoing 
President and the Syndicate, and pre- 
sented Mr. Picard with a purse. 

During the week preceding the CCCL 
Convention, Mr. Picard was elected Pre- 
sident of the National Metal Trades Fed- 
eration, replacing Adrien Plourde, who 
was named Secretary of the Federation. 





In search of a reply, he recalled that 
trade union freedom is a particular aspect 
of freedom of association for legitimate pur- 
poses. It is based, he said, on “the natural 
right of both employers and employees to 
organize the union of their choice without 
asking any one’s permission.” 

Mr. Picard pointed out that Canada has 
ratified neither the ILO Freedom of Asso- 
ciation and Protection of the Right to 
Organize Convention (No. 87) nor the 
Right to Organize and Collective Bargain- 
ing Convention (No. 98). 


The Canadian Government has periodically 
explained to the ILO that it could not ratify 
such Conventions because they deal with 
matters under provincial jurisdiction, by 
virtue of the Canadian constitution, but that, 
substantially, the principles and criteria in- 
cluded in the Conventions are well respected 
both in Ottawa and the provinces. Quite a 
dilemma! How can we get out of it? 


This led him to recommend strongly that 
Canada send a complete delegation to the 
International Labour Conference, which he 
said had not been done since 1919, and to 
invite the 10 provinces each to send a 
technical adviser along as members of the 
governmental group. 
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One newspaperman has succeeded another 
as General President of the CCCL. Here 
Gerard Picard (left) offers his congrat- 
ulations to his successor, Roger Mathieu 


The provinces in turn could authorize the 
Government of Canada to sign in both its 
name and theirs international conventions 
dealing with matters under mixed or provin- 
cial jurisdiction. A federal country such as 
Canada must find a way out of its incapacity 
in relation to international organizations like 
the ILO, where we should be in a position 
to face our responsibilities in the best in- 
terest of both our people and of world peace. 


Mr. Picard then went on to give an 
historical review of the Canadian trade 
union system, an analysis of anti-discrim- 
ination legislation and a description of the 
simultaneous existence of majority and 
minority certificates in certain industries. 
He ended with a study of labour unity in 
Canada. 

Mr. Picard summed up as follows the 
advances made by the CCCL in the field of 
labour unity: 

It appears clearly from the decisions of 
its last conventions, that the CCCL gave up 
the idea of maintaining the status quo, put 
aside the hope of protecting its integrity on 
a permanent basis by way of cartels, because 
the CCCL would be the only party to profit 
from such agreements and the other groups 
knew it, realized since 1955-56 that it would 
not be realistic to proceed with establishment 
of another genuinely Canadian congress with 
the help of other national unions, chose to 
examine the possibility of affiliation with 
the CLC, and did not advance any further. 
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The retiring President concluded with a 
quotation from John Price, once an officer 
of the TUC and now Secretary of the 
Industries’ Commission of the ILO: “Trade 
unions are not only asserting that Labour 
has a right to its wages but they insist that 
workers should become the respected mem- 
bers of a great community. This belief is 
based on the value of the person and their 
aim is to make it possible for the individual 
to enjoy his rights and freedom and to 
fulfill his obligations towards his fellow 
men in a democratic society.” 


Cardinal Léger 


“The struggle against unemployment must 
be carried on energetically, and must con- 
stitute one of the principal objectives of 
economic policy,” said His Eminence Car- 
dinal Paul Emile Léger, Archbishop of 
Montreal, in his charge to the delegates. 
The cardinal specified that solutions for 
unemployment remain incomplete so long 
as a fair concept of the economy, aimed at 
satisfying human needs, has not been 
reached. 

Cardinal Leger addressed the delegates at 
a mass celebrated for them in Montreal’s 
cathedral. 

His Eminence reminded them that a 
guided economy is not only possible but 
necessary. Constant co-operation is needed, 
he pointed out, on the part of all the 
agents of economic life, but in order to 
make this co-operation possible, the workers 
must assume their share of responsibility, 
through their associations, in controlling 
the national economy. 


The prelate also stressed the rdle of the 
Government. 

“Tt is up to individuals and intermediate 
groups in the first place,” he said, “to 
accept all their responsibilities. However, 
since it is evident that in this matter, in 
spite of all their ingenuity, they cannot 
solve the problem of unemployment by 
themselves, the public authorities must 
intervene to stimulate their efforts and 
complete their activities.” 


Report of Confederal Bureau 


General Secretary Jean Marchand, pre- 
senting a detailed report on the activities 
of the CCCL during the past year, em- 
phasized in particular the effects of unem- 
ployment in the province of Quebec, which, 
he said, has had “its worst year since the 
depression in the thirties”. 

According to the General Secretary, the 
main cause of this situation is “an economic 
system which ignores the human being and 
considers only private interests”. 

Mr. Marchand also gave a summary of 
the briefs submitted by the CCCL to the 
provincial and federal Governments. 


Education Service 


The CCCL decided to set up a special 
fund to be placed at the disposal of the 
Education Service for the purpose of 
establishing a permanent union training 
centre. 

Over a period of five years starting this 
year, an annual subscription of $5,000 will 
be paid into this fund. 


Membership 


According to statistics reported by the 
General Secretary, the CCCL member- 
ship dropped to 98,038 on May 31, 1958, 
a decrease of 1,919 since June 1, 1957. 
Mr. Marchand blamed unemployment 


for this decrease, which was particularly 
felt among metal and textile workers. 
On the other hand, the number of syn- 
dicates affiliated to the CCCL is on the 
increase, having risen to 451 from 442. 


Number of 


Federations 


Barbers & Hairdressers 
Building Workers 
Woodworkers 
Commerce Employees 
Municipal & School Corp. Workers 
Leather & Shoe Workers 
Printing Trades 
Mining Industry Employees 
Metal Workers 
Pulp and’ Paper Workers .20....... 
Services 
Textile Workers 
Clothing Workers 
Chemical Workers 
Directly affiliated 
Totals 
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Syndicates 


Membership 


590 
21,362 
5317 
3,362 


Change 





The plan to set up a permanent union 
training centre was put forward by Fernand 
Jolicceur, Director of the Education Service, 
and his assistant, Jean Paul Lefebvre. 

Such a centre, it was pointed out, has 
proved necessary for the carrying on of 
union education. Thanks to the participa- 
tion of affiliated organizations, the con- 
struction of a $100,000 building is foreseen. 

The convention also decided to set up a 
Political Education Committee whose task 
it will be to offer guidance to the Education 
Service and the regional educational com- 
mittees with regard to the contents and 
techniques of the movement’s political 
education programs. 

This committee will consist of two mem- 
bers chosen by the CCCL Executive Com- 
mittee from its own membership, three 
members appointed by the Confederal 
Bureau and two CCCL organizers. 

The convention also authorized the Con- 
federal Bureau to support any political 
action decided upon on the regional level, 
with the exception of partisan political 
action. 

Finally, in the realm of education, a com- 
mittee is to be set up which will inquire 
into the requirements of industry with 
regard to education and prepare a brief for 
presentation to the proper authorities. 


Organization Service 


According to Amédée Daigle, Director of 
the Organization Service, the organizing of 
non-union workers is becoming more and 
more difficult. 

“As far as the workers are concerned,” he 
explained, “unemployment is making them 
more and more careful, and they are not 
prepared to run the risk of losing their 
jobs. Furthermore, the employers are still 
hostile and the Board (Quebec Labour 
Relations Board) is showing more and more 
ill will in its attitude towards us.” 


White-Collar Workers 


As an appendix to the Organization Serv- 
ice report, Jean Robert Gauthier, technical 
adviser specializing in the “white-collar 
workers” division, presented a report on 
organizing in this field. 

Mr. Gauthier submitted the following 
findings: 

(a) From 10 to 15 per cent of those 
white-collar workers who can be organized 
in Canada and the United States have been 
reached by union organization; 

(b) Civil service groups show great 
psychological permeability to union activity, 
but there are legal obstacles to unionization 
on the provincial and federal levels: union 
action must respect the values of the class 
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Workers’ Song 


At the convention, the CCCL’s Edu- 
cation Service announced the names of 
the winners in its first competition for 
a workers’ song. 

This competition, open to all Canadian 
citizens, was divided into two classes— 
Class A for words and music and Class 
B for words only. 

(René Tournier of Montreal won the 
first prize in Class A ($200) for his work 
entitled “March of the Canadian Work- 
ers’. The second prize in this class 
($100) went to Lucien Hétu, also of 
Montreal, for his song entitled “March 
of the Workers”. 

Four prizes of $50 each were awarded 
in Class B; these went to Miss Irma 
Allard of Montreal, Paul M. Gauthier 
of Montreal, Mrs. Aimé Nadeau of Thet- 
ford Mines, and Jean Paul Robillard of 
Ville St. Laurent. Only the last-named 
is a member of the CCCL. 





concerned: respect for the hierarchical set- 
up of public office, loyalty to the public 
service, prestige of professional positions, 
etc. 

(c) White-collar workers in economic 
concerns are less permeable to union activity 
than civil servants, but their sociological 
conditions favour such action, which must, 
however, spring from the deep-seated aspira- 
tions of their class; economic promotion 
through advancement in the hierarchy of 
the concern, maintenance of the dignity 
of office work; 


(d) Organization among salespeople is 
centred in an individualistic psychological 
tendency, created by the personal success 
of the salesman himself, which may be an 
impediment to union activity, although 
salespeople do not show any deep-seated 
opposition to such activity; 


(e) The type of concern involved con- 
ditions the success of union activity in 
both cases; if the size of the concern is 
such that it favours the identification of 
employers and employees, union organiza- 
tion has less chance of success; if the con- 
cern grows, and work is parcelled out, the 
chances of unionization increase; 


(f) Professional and technical groups 
show a dynamic tendency to become union- 
ized, even within their existing framework; 


(g) All union activity in middle class 
circles must be clearly identified with the 
underlying interests of the group, must 
espouse its cause and must enlarge and im- 
prove on that which forms the essence of 
labour, in its actual provisions. 
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General Chaplain’s Message 


Rev. Canon Henri Pichette, General 
Chaplain of the CCCL, called on the dele- 
gates to consider the problem of affiliation 
“in an atmosphere of understanding, toler- 
ance and charity”. 

He also took advantage of his traditional 
message to justify present union security 
clauses. 

Reminding his listeners that the question 
of affiliation of the CCCL with the CLC 
has been under consideration for a number 
of years now, Canon Pichette attempted 
to “dissipate a current misunderstanding 
with regard to discretion”. He specified: 

It is a fatal mistake to think that dis- 
eretion invariably counsels opposition to pro- 
gress or marking time, inaction or entrench- 
ment in comfortable positions... Discretion 
commits a man of action to seek and to 
choose the best means, under the circum- 
stances, for attaining his objectives... Dis- 
cretion commits you first of all to take all 
possible steps to have consideration and 
discussion of this problem carried on in an 
atmosphere favouring objectivity. 

Pointing out that the convention con- 
sidered chiefly the terms of a possible future 
agreement with the CLC, Canon Pichette 
called to mind that it is important to know 
“on what conditions you agree to make 
your contribution to the Canadian labour 
movement and what guarantees are offered 
you for respect of your integrity and of 
your own characteristics”. 

He added that it is not always sufficient 
to evoke the general advantages of the 
unity of organized workers. 

“Those bodies affiliated with the CCCL 
which feel the need to form alhances less 
than the others do are justified in demand- 
ing more complete explanations concerning 
the ‘wherefores’ of affiliation,” he said. 

The General Chaplain also dealt at length 
with freedom and its application to trade- 
unionism. “The external freedoms claimed, 
such as the freedom of association, the right 
to vote, freedom of speech, etc., are nothing 
but conditions which enable us to act as 
free men,” he explained. 

He stressed the fact that “our labour 
movement grew up under the capitalist 
system, and its characteristics and arrange- 
ments cannot be understood unless we know 
what abuses 1t was meant to correct”. 

The Canon stated that the workers, in 
attempting to guarantee and protect their 
freedom of association before their em- 
ployers, have also tried, through contrac- 
tual clauses, to ensure the participation and 
cohesion of the workers. 

This meant, he said, the appearance and 
development of union security clauses, 
which have given rise to a great many 
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protests. Strangely enough, it was often 
the employers who made themselves the 
grand champions of the freedom of their 
employees with regard to their union. The 
arguments put forward are generally based 
on an individualistic concept of freedom, 
which recognizes no responsibility on the 
part of the worker towards the organized 
group and no obligation for solidarity 
towards the community of labour. No rela- 
tionship has been established between the 
right to work and union duty and the fact 
has been overlooked that Christian ethics 
not only demanded freedom of association 
but recalled the workers’ obligation to par- 
ticipate in union life. 
Canon Pichette continued as follows: 


Theologians who have had to examine 
present union security clauses have taken 
their stand on this duty in order to justify 
such clauses. So these clauses have nothing 
in themselves which is contrary to ethics or 
violates the freedom of the workers. May I 
emphasize the fact, however, that they should 
not be intended to replace efforts made to 
convince the workers, by persuasion, of their 
duties and obligations. Compulsion can never 
be justified unless an attempt is made before- 
hand or at the same time to have the 
workers join their union of their free will, 
once they have understood the situation. 

Canon Pichette acknowledged that these 
clauses may have given rise to certain 
abuses, but he specified that it is not 
admissible to contest them “in the name of 


ethics and of freedom”’. 


Affiliation with the CLC 


The convention instructed the CCCL’s 
labour unity committee to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the Canadian Labour Congress 
for the purpose of negotiating affiliation 
with the status of a national union. 

The delegates gave the 15-member bar- 
gaining committee a free hand. The only 
condition laid down had to do with the 
“safeguarding of union freedoms”. 

This resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously, was moved by André Roy, Presi- 
dent of the Quebec Central Council, and 
seconded by the retiring General President. 

It read as follows: 


That the CCCL Convention instruct its 
Labour Unity Committee to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the CLC in order to negotiate 
the affiliation of the CCCL with the CLC, 
with the status of a national union; 

That the Committee have all the latitude 
to carry on the said negotiations, subject to 
the safeguarding of trade union freedoms; 

That the Committee submit at the next 
CCCL Convention a report of its discussions. 


Coming after a long and acrimonious 
commission debate, the unanimous adoption 
of this resolution was a surprise. It was due 
to the fact that the resolution made a clean 
sweep of the conditions to be laid down 





Roger Provost, President of the Quebec Federation of Labour (CLC), was a guest 
at the CCCL convention. In his remarks to the delegates he urged the CCCL to 
continue discussions towards affiliation. Pictured (left to right) Jean 
Marchand, CCCL General Secretary; Gerard Picard, retiring President; Mr. Provost; 
and Donat Quimper, Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour of the Province of Quebec 


are: 


for eventual affiliation, simply concurring in 
the principle of affiliation and thus giving 
a free hand to the bargaining committee. 

Terms and conditions will come to the 
fore again at the 1959 convention, when the 
labour unity committee will present its 
report. 

The commission discussion was brought 
about by the affiliation plan submitted by 
Mr. Picard in his moral report as a possible 
basis for discussion. Dealing with the ques- 
tion of terms, the discussion was not only 
lengthy but sometimes acrid. 

The moment the general assembly which 
was to study the question of affiliation 
opened, the General Chaplain and the 
General President made a point of appeal- 
ing for calm, serious consideration and a 
spirit of charity. But when Mr. Roy sub- 
mitted his draft resolution, amending the 
recommendation of the commission’s report, 
there was immediate unanimity and Mr. 
Picard lost no time in seconding the motion. 


Roger Mathieu, taking part in the dis- 
cussion for the first time, made it clear 
that he was not in favour of affilation 
“on any condition” but pleaded in favour 
of continuing negotiations with the CLC. 
Philippe Girard also stressed the need of 
“attaining unity within the CCCL”. He 


laid emphasis on the education of the mem- 
bers in this respect, stating that it is 
impossible “to change a person’s mentality 
by means of a convention resolution”. 

The convention then appointed the fol- 
lowing 15 members to make up the labour 
unity committee: René Gosselin, Jean Mar- 
chand, Armand Morin, André Roy, Camille 
Larocque, Roger Mathieu, Gérard Picard, 
S. Ted Payne, Angelo Forte, René Bélanger, 
Jean Noél Godin, Adalbert April, James 
McCullock, Adrien Plourde and Donat 
Gauthier. 


Confessional Nature of the CCCL 


The Confederal Bureau was authorized to 
come to a decision, after consulting the 
Episcopate of the province of Quebec, con- 
cerning the confessional nature of the 
CCCL. 

The retiring President pointed out in his 
report that the use of the word “Catholic” 
in the title of the CCCL lends itself to mis- 
understanding and is not expressive of 
reality. 

He also emphasized the fact that, even if 
no reference is made to the social doctrine 
of the Church, this does not in any way, 
within the framework of the present set-up, 
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‘Roger Mathieu 


The new General President of the 

| CCCL was born in Montmorency, near 

Quebec City, on July 8, 1921. The 

following year his family moved to the 

provincial capital, where he received 
| his elementary education. 

Born of a working-class family (his 
father, Donat Mathieu, now retired, 
| worked for the Quebec Power Co.), Mr. 

Mathieu made his entry into the labour 

world as a store clerk. And it was 

through the Jeunesse Ouvriére Cathol- 
que (Young Catholic Workers) that he 
| was initiated into social work. Mr. 
Mathieu became a member of the J.0.C. 
/ in 1986 and successively held the posts 
| of local President and Federal Secretary 
| for the Diocese of Quebec. 
| In 1941 he moved from Quebec to 
| Montreal, where he became Secretary 
and then National President of the 
| J.0.C. In 1944 Mr. Mathieu went to 
| work at the Ford and Godfredson plants 
| in Windsor, Ont. 
| Returning to Montreal in 1946, he 
} entered the service of the French daily 
newspaper La Presse as a labour reporter, 

a post he held for six years until he was 

named assistant news editor. 

Mr. Mathieu became a member of the 

| Montreal Journalists’ Syndicate in 1946, 
/ and was President from 1951 to 1958. 

} In 1955 he was elected President of 

| the Montreal Central Council of the 

| National Syndicates, a post he held for 

one year, and 2md Vice President of the 

CCCL, which he remained until he was 

elected President. 

Elected by the Montreal Central 
| Council of the National Syndicates, Mr. 

Mathieu has sat on the Montreal Muni- 
| cipal Council (Class C) since the fall 
1 of 1957. 

Mr. Mathieu travelled in most of the 
| Western European countries in 1945 as 

a delegate of the J.0O.C. In 1946 he 

visited the United States and Mexico. 

He spent the early summer of 1958 in 

Europe as adviser to the Canadian 

worker delegate at the International 
| Labour Conference and CCCL delegate 
| to the International Confederation of 

Free Trade Unions convention. 





prevent “adherence, in the CCCL’s state- 
ment of principles, to the supremacy of 
spiritual values and the supernatural pur- 
pose of man”, : 

During the discussion, conducted largely 
by S. Ted Payne, Vice-president of the 
National Metal Trades Federation, it was 
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pointed out that the question of con- 
fessionalism had come up in connection 
with the Quebec co-operatives, and that 
they had decided against it, after con- 
sulting the Episcopate. 

A brief is being prepared on the subject 
and should be submitted shortly. 

Those in favour of giving up the CCCL’s 
religious connection referred, among other 
things, to the necessity of having a con- 
stitution applicable on the national level, 
to changes in the legal, demographic and 
democratic context, and, finally, to the need 
to be in order with anti-discriminatory 
legislation. 

Mr. Payne urged that a report be made at 
the next convention. 


Political Action 


The question of political action, discussed 
at length at recent conventions, was not 
taken up this year. 

Two resolutions, one of which suggested 
considering the advisability of adhering or 
not to the setting up of a Canadian poli- 
tical party, and the second recommending 
“acceptance of the invitation of the Social 
Democratic party to participate in studying 
the possibility of setting up a new and 
really democratic Canadian political party,” 
were rejected by the Resolutions Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee recommended that the 
delegates abide by the present provisions 
of the CCCL constitution providing for 
the setting up of a political guidance com- 
mittee (see “Education Service” above) but 
expressly forbidding any group to affiliate 
itself with a political party or the CCCL 
to support such a party. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The convention came out in favour of 
higher unemployment insurance benefits, 
ensuring weekly payments of at least $30 
to unemployed persons with dependents 
and $20 to the unmarried worker, but took 
a strong stand against any attempt to make 
a strike fund out of the unemployment 
insurance fund. 

Objecting to a resolution which called 
for the payment of benefits to workers 
taking part in an industrial dispute, Jean 
Marchand denounced the tendency to ex- 
tend benefits to “non-insurable classes”. 

Recalling the purpose of the Act, the 
General Secretary stressed the fact that 
the unemployment insurance fund should 
not be used as a strike fund. 

“Tf the Government wants to hand out 
subsidies,” he said, “it should not take 
them from a fund made up of contributions 
from insured persons.” 


The convention also requested: 

—That every unemployed worker who 
decides to specialize in a trade should be 
able to draw benefits as long as his courses 
last ; 

—That disqualification of a claimant who 
has left his job voluntarily be limited to 
two weeks; 

—That the annual waiting period be 
abolished ; 

—That benefits be paid throughout the 
unemployment period; 

—That Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission offices be opened on the North 
Shore and at Donnacona, and that the 
Montreal offices be enlarged. 

In calling for increased benefits, Michel 
Chartrand stated that the average amount 
of benefits collected by unemployed fathers 
of families last winter in Montreal was $20. 


Hospitals 


The convention asked for a public inquiry 
into Quebec hospitals with a view to putting 
an end to what it termed “a good many 
anomalies”. It specifically requested: 

1. A breakdown of the costs of hospitali- 
zation and of medical and surgical treat- 
ment; 

2. Study of the spread between the cost 
of hospitalization “per day” and the wages 
paid the employees; 

3. Study and analysis of the nature and 
quality of the care given hospital patients; 

4. Study and analysis of the stability of 
employment and of the output of the 
employees. 

Jacques Archambault, technical adviser to 
the Services Federation, stated that the 
average weekly wage of all employees of 
the hospitals is $34.25 and that of male 
workers $40. 

He also protested against the constant 
turnover of staff, which, in certain hospitals, 
may reach 400 per cent. 

Mr. Archambault also criticized the fact 
that hospital workers are not protected by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act or the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


Resolutions 
Unemployment 


Although it did not give rise to a full 
debate, the question of unemployment was 
brought up a number of times at the 
convention. 

The delegates passed a resolution urging 
the federal Government to adopt a full 
employment policy. In addition, the dele- 
gates requested the Executive to bring 
pressure upon the federal Government to do 
something about the depression in Sorel. It 
was pointed out that more than 2,500 
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workers were drawing unemployment bene- 

fits and that some 2,000 others had already 

exhausted theirs. This situation results 

mostly from a reduction in shipbuilding. 
Natural Resources 


The CCCL urgently requested the setting 
up of a Provincial Board of Economic 
Planning for the development of Quebec’s 
natural resources. 

A committee under the chairmanship of 
Jean Paul Robillard of the Montreal Jour- 
nalists’ Syndicate submitted a special reso- 
lution requesting a Board that would: 

1. Look after the conservation of the pro- 
vince’s natural resources and their rational 
development in the interests of the popula- 
tion ; 

2. Counsel the Government on the re- 
placement of monopolies by State under- 
takings, under independent, socialized, 
co-operative or joint management control. 

3 Promote the creation of industries for 
the processing of mining products. 

Recognition of Communist China 

An amendment to a resolution to promote 
world peace, calling on the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to back the admission of Com- 
munist China to the United Nations, was 
voted down after a rather lively debate. 

The original resolution which was adopt- 
ed, urges the Canadian Government to par- 
ticipate im every peace-making activity 
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Strike at La Presse 


The choice of Roger Mathieu of the 
Montreal Journalists’ Syndicate as Presi- 
dent of the CCCL caused a strike at his 
employer’s establishment, the daily 
newspaper La Presse, when he was 
refused leave without pay for the dura- 
tion of his term of office. Mr. Mathieu 
was assistant news editor. 

La Presse, the largest French-language 
daily newspaper in America, with a daily 
circulation of more than 200,000, was 
not published for 12 days when members 
of other unions at the paper refused to 


cross the picket lines set up by the 78 


journalists. Union members also pub- 
lished more than 100,000 copies of their 
own smaller daily newspaper. 

The Journalists’ Syndicate stated 
“that leave without pay for elected 
officers is a principle to which all unions 
adhere because it is related to the right 
of organization and to the free choice of 
officers.” 

The strike ended on the twelfth day, 
when management recognized the merits 
of the journalists’ contention and granted 
Mr. Mathieu leave without pay. 


throughout the world “without being in- 
fluenced by those powers which think more 
of their prestige than of establishing and 
upholding peace”’. 

Jean Paul Robillard of the Montreal 
Journalists’ Syndicate sought to have this 
resolution amended so as to ask the Gov- 
ernment to recognize Communist China and 
not pursue “the United States’ policy of 
force to prevent the islands of Matsu and 
Quemoy from passing into Communist 
Chinese hands”. 


Nuclear Weapons 


A resolution recommending the ending of 
nuclear tests was turned down when several 
delegates, including the General Secretary, 
emphasized the complexity of the problem 
and the need “to defend ourselves”. 

The original resolution expressed the wish 
that Canada should not participate in 
nuclear tests. Instead of this, the delegates 
favoured an end to the use of nuclear 
weapons for military purposes. 

Michel Chartrand, however, objected to 
any kind of nuclear tests. “I should prefer 
being under a Communist regime than 
winning because we used arms like that,” 
he said. 

Shipping 

The convention expressed opposition to 
upholding the shipping agreement which 
enables Commonwealth countries to carry 
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on, without restriction, coastal shipping in 
territorial waters of other member coun- 
tries. 

This resolution was immediately sent to 
the Canadian delegation to the Common- 
wealth Economic Conference being held in 
Montreal at the same time. 

The resolution, moved by the shipyard 
workers’ section of the National Metal 
Trades Federation, set forth the following 
reasons: the agreement is prejudicial to the 
economic and social well-being of Canadian 
workers in the merchant navy; the devalua- 
tion of foreign currencies increases the 
advantages of vessels registered in other 
parts of the Commonwealth; and the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway will only 
add to an already serious situation. 


Natural Gas 


The convention also requested a public 
inquiry into the sale of the natural gas dis- 
tribution system to the Quebec Natural 
Gas Corporation. 

The delegates adopted an amendment put 
forward by the General Secretary to: 

1. Censure the provincial Government for 
making the sale; 

2. Call for a Royal Commission inquiry 
into the negotiations and transactions that 
led to this sale; 

3. Demand the resignation of the Minis- 
ters named in the scandal; 

4. Insist on repurchase of the gas system 
by Quebec Hydro. 


Biennial Convention 


The delegates rejected a recommendation 
by the National Federation of Employees 
of Municipal and School Corporations that 
called for the holding of conventions every 
two years only. 

There was no debate from the floor but 
the delegates agreed to the Constitution 
Committee’s recommendation, which termed 
the resolution “unpractical”. 


Other Resolutions 


The convention also studied a number of 
problems with a view to making recom- 
mendations either to the federal or the 
provincial Government. Thus the CCCL 
requested: 

—That all employees of a firm be made 
to pay union dues when they enjoy the 
benefits of a collective agreement, since the 
certificate of recognition obliges the union 
to represent all the employees; 

—That the Unemployment Insurance Act 
be amended so that days when an employee 
is absent from work due to an industrial 
accident may be considered as working 
days under the Act; 

—That family allowances be paid to all 
children attending school irrespective of age, 
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and that the income tax deduction for the 
upkeep of a child be $400 after age 16; 

—That in the case of workers in indus- 
tries considered seasonal the income tax 
deduction at the source be made on 80 
per cent of income only; 

—That the necessary steps be continued 
concerning the immediate participation of 
the province of Quebec in the national 
health insurance program. 

—That the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
publish detailed data for all cities and 
towns in the province; 

—That protests be made against any 
increase in rates by the Bell Telephone 
Company ; 

—That water and electricity services be 
maintained in cases of non-payment due to 
unemployment or illness; 

—That the maximum penalty payable 
under the Combines Investigation Act be 
raised from $10,000 to $1,000,000 ; 

—That the minimum wage rate in the 
province of Quebec be increased to $1.25 
an hour for all classes of workers. 


Elections 


Roger Mathieu, Montreal Journalists’ 
Syndicate and second Vice-president of the 
CCCL, was elected General President, suc- 
ceeding Gérard Picard, who resigned. He 
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defeated his sole opponent, René Gosselin, 
President of the National Textile Federa- 
tion and first Vice-president of the CCCL, 
who was re-elected to this same position. 


Mr. Picard, General Secretary of the 
CCCL from 1934 to 1946 and General 
President since 1946, announced a year ago 
that he would not seek re-election. A week 
before the CCCL convention, he accepted 
the presidency of the 14,000-member Na- 
tional Metal Trades Federation. He will 
also act as technical adviser to this Federa- 
ineeuee 

Jean Marchand, General Secretary, was 
re-elected for an eleventh term. 

The CCCL also elected a new Treasurer 
in the person of René Bélanger of Quebec, 
President of the National Federation of 
Employees of Municipal and School Cor- 
porations. Mr. Bélanger ran against J. Emile 
Hébert, who had held the post for three 
years. 

Vice-presidents elected were: Ist Vice- 
president, René Gosselin, Granby, Presi- 
dent of the National Textile Federation; 
ond Vice-president, Horace Laverdure, Pre- 
sident of the Montreal Central Council of 
the National Syndicates; 3rd Vice-president, 
Rosario Gosselin, Quebec, President of the 
Federation of Building Workers; 4th Vice- 
president, Adrien Plourde, Arvida, Secre- 
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tary of the National Metal Trades Federa- 
tion; 5th Vice-president, Angelo Forte, 
Montreal, Vice-president of the National 
Federation of Clothing Industry Workers; 
6th Vice-president, Daniel Lessard, Thet- 
ford Mines, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
National Federation of Mining Industry 
Employees; and 7th Vice-president, Miss 
Jeanne Duval, President of the Montreal 
Hospital Service Employees’ Syndicate. 





Only Horace Laverdure and Rosario Gos- 
selin are new vice-presidents; they replace 
Roger Mathieu and Joseph Parent, respec- 
tively, who resigned. 

The convention also chose the three 
members of the Professional Defence Fund 
Committee. They are: Armand Larivée, 
Asbestos, President; Philippe Boily, Jon- 
quiére, Vice-president ; and Guy Thibodeau, 
Shawinigan Falls, Secretary-Treasurer. 


—— 


Second Annual Convention of 


Ontario Federation of Labour 


Statement on unemployment demands emergency program to provide 
jobs this winter, urges ‘more generous” unemployment insurance benefit 
and extension of benefit period. David Archer is elected President 


Consideration of ways to offset expected 
excessive unemployment this winter; discus- 
sion of “insidious attacks” on organized 
labour in Canada; organization of the 
unorganized; and political action to give 
Labour a louder voice in the affairs of the 
country were among major items handled 
at the second annual convention of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour at Toronto, 
October 6, 7 and 8. 


Labour’s concern over unemployment was 
voiced in a special two-hour night session 
of the convention. More than a score of 
delegates from all parts of Ontario took 
the floor calling for action in the face of 
unemployment that threatens to exceed the 
March 1958 peak, “when 260,000—or 12 per 
cent—of Ontario workers were registered 
with the National Employment Service”, 

There were 694 delegates at the conven- 
tion, representing 23 labour councils and 
342 labour unions. By acclamation, they 
elected David Archer President of the 
Federation to succeed Cleve Kidd and 
returned Douglas Hamilton to the post of 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


In unanimously approving a policy state- 
ment on unemployment, the delegates urged 
the federal Government to provide “more 
generous benefits under the Unemployment 
Insurance Act, easier provision for qualify- 
ing for benefits and extended periods during 
which benefits can be paid’. 

It was suggested the Ontario Government 
boost the scale of assistance payable under 
the Unemployment Relief Act, and intro- 
duce legislation that would prevent the 
eviction of jobless householders for non- 
payment of rent or mortgage payments. 
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As a long-term cure for the “boom and 
bust” pattern, organized labour will con- 
tinue to press for a “nation-wide policy of 
planned public and private investment,” the 
statement declared. 

UAW delegates at the convention took 
the floor many times to urge that the 
labour movement itself make more active 
protests in the form of treks to Queen’s 
Park and Ottawa. The trek to Ottawa by 
UAW workers in the spring was cited as 
an example. 


Statement on Unemployment 


A statement on unemployment that calls 
for an emergency program to provide jobs 
this winter was adopted after a debate 
lasting more than two hours. The statement 
declares that, in the longer term, all levels 
of government must adopt a full employ- 
ment policy. 

The Government is criticized for the 
“bankruptcy” of its policies “that can 
neither prevent a recession nor control it,” 
for its urgings for restraint unaccompanied 
by efforts to control prices, and for its 
maintenance of a high interest policy. 


“The Ontario Federation of Labour con- 
tinues to be gravely concerned over the 
impact of unemployment on wage-earners 
and their families,’ the statement begins. 
Business conditions are improving but tech- 
nological improvements have eliminated a 
great many jobs in industry, with the result 
that, except for seasonal changes, the em- 
ployment situation has not yet shown any 
significant improvement, it continues. 


“When seasonal layoffs are added to the 
already substantial level of unemployment, 
we may well find that the jobless totals 
will exceed those of last winter.” 

Although organized labour has repeatedly 
demanded swift and bold action of the 
senior government, now, as the economy 
begins to recover from the recession, “we 
find not only that unemployment is still a 
major problem but that our governments 
have made no serious effort to remedy it.” 
The only government intervention has been 
modest increases in works programs and 
more liberal provisions for housing loans. 
Moreover, the federal Government’s insist- 
ence on maintaining a high interest rate 
policy has discouraged new investment and 
has contributed to higher consumer prices. 

Then the statement accuses some large 
employers of choosing this time to launch 
an anti-labour campaign and, in some cases, 
to force strikes or lockouts “in order to 
make (Labour the scapegoat for high living 
costs and unemployment”. 

Government spokesmen have been urging 
restraint on the part of Labour and Manage- 
ment but have failed to point out that a 
rising wage level and increased consumer 
buying can make a dynamic contribution 
to economic recovery, the statement says. 
It is also significant that business or govern- 
ment have made no effort to reduce prices 
and so eliminate consumer demand. 

The Government’s concern not to inter- 
fere with private business is the cause of 
great individual hardship among working 
people, it adds. 

Labour will continue to urge a nation- 
wide policy of planned public and private 
investment, in order to ensure the orderly 
development of resources and to eliminate 
the “boom and bust’ pattern, and will con- 
tinue to demand fiscal and monetary policies 
whose main purpose will be the attainment 
of full employment. 

“The immediate need, however, is for a 
stop-gap or ‘crash’ program to provide jobs 
for the thousands now out of work and for 
the thousands more who may be thrown 
out of work in the coming winter.” 

Unemployment of the same severity as 
last winter’s would create even greater hard- 
ship this year because many workers now 
have little or no entitlement to unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, the statement 
points out. 

To avert hardship, there must be an 
“unprecedented” flow of federal, provincial 
and municipal funds into projects that can 
be started without delay and carried on 
throughout the winter. 

Such a program, which would stimulate 
activity in many industries, should be 
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backed by direct aid to all other public 
enterprises that are in a position to provide 
additional employment, and should be 
accompanied by a reduction in interest 
rates on housing loans. 

The statement also urged the Ontario 
Government to increase the scale of assist- 
ance under the Unemployment Relief Act, 
and to introduce legislation to prevent evic- 
tion of jobless householders for non-payment 
of rent or mortgage instalments. The federal 
Government was urged to raise unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits, liberalize qualify- 
ing provisions, and extend the period during 
which benefits can be paid. 


Political Action 


Delegates unanimously adopted a resolu- 
tion endorsing the political resolution 
adopted at the second annual convention 
of the Canadian Labour Congress (L.G., 
June, p. 589). 

The OFL resolution urged all Ontario 
labour councils and affiliated unions to 
give renewed emphasis to political action 
and education programs so that the mem- 
bership “will have a thorough understanding 
of our political as well as our economic 
objectives, and will play their part in the 
democratic development of the new poli- 
tical as well as our economic objectives, and 
will play their part in the democratic 
development of the new political movement 
to which the Canadian Labour Congress and 
its affiliates are now committed.” 


The closing portion of the resolution 
instructed the OFL executive to “meet with 
the CCF, interested farm organizations and 
other like-minded individuals or groups” 
with the intent of carrying out CLC poli- 
tical policy; and reaffirmed its support for 
the CCF, and particularly its candidates 
in the forthcoming provincial election. 


Sweepstakes 

After unemployment, the resolution that 
provoked most comment on the convention 
floor was the one recommending sweepstakes 
to pay for hospitals. It was defeated. 

The words used by William Benson, 
Machinists, and Murray Cotterill, Steel- 
workers, were typical of those from the 
majority of the delegates in the discussion 
of the motion. Mr. Benson said most of 
the revenue from the Irish sweepstakes is 
eaten up in administrative costs “and yet, 
the Irish hospitals are far below standards 
of hospitals in other countries. If you want 
to gamble, go ahead,” he said, “but if you 
want a good hospital plan you’ll have to 
put the pressure on the Government.” 

Mr. Cotterill pointed out that there is 
unquestionably a large number in Canada 
who buy sweepstakes tickets. But, he 
thought, they were not purchased for the 
express purpose of helping hospitals. 

To legalize sweepstakes in the name of 
the hospitals would only be giving a blessing 
to the numbers racket, he said, and that 
form of gambling has ‘done more to hurt 
the labour movement in the United States 
than anything else. In too many cases shop 
stewards were more concerned with making 
a fast buck than in serving the interests 
of the workers. 

“Most of us gamble at one time or 
another, but we are not going to suggest 
that a perfectly proper hospital plan be 
turned over to a gang of fast-money artists,” 
he concluded. 


President’s Address 


Retiring President Cleve Kidd outlined 
the things that the trade union movement 
should support, and guard against. 

The trade union movement is “being 
faced at this time with the additional 
responsibilities of fighting off sinister and 
insidious attacks being made against the 
trade union movement from many sides,” 
he said, and suggested that the best way 
to combat such attacks was “with the 
weapons that the organized labour move- 
ment has used so successfully in the past— 
more organization, more information sery- 
ices, more education...” 

He criticized the recent bond conversion 
as not being in keeping with the Prime 
Minister’s suggestion to the Canadian 
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Labour Congress that all Canadians should 
practice restraint at this time. Three 
months after telling the CLC not to feed 
inflation he endorsed “a_ six-billion-dollar 
bond issue that boosted interest rates 50 
per cent to $100 million a year in interest 
costs alone—50 per cent higher interest 
to the coupon clippers. Is this not infla- 
tionary ?” 

Mr. Kidd regretted that the Arrow air- 
craft was in danger of being “scuttled” 
without a single constructive alternative 
being offered to Canadian industry and to 
Canadian workmen. He protested “this 
threatened loss of our skilled manpower and 
the increasing dependence of this country 
on the United States both for defence and 
industrial development...’ 

The time when it was thought that all 
major issues could be solved across the bar- 
gaining table is dead. There is a material 
third party at every bargaining table—and 
that party is government. Not a shadow of 
a third party—but a solid body of a third 
party that not only dictates the labour laws 
and how they shall be interpreted, but that 
also in large measure determines the economic 
and psychological climate in which the bar- 
gaining process operates. It sets the terms 
of industrial peace or war as surely as it con- 
tends with peace or war between nations... 





Speakers 


CLC President Claude Jodoin advised the 
convention to concentrate on organizing the 
unorganized. “If ever unity was needed in 
the labour movement, not only to keep 
what we have, but to continue to go for- 
ward, 1t is now,” he said. “There are still 
far too many unorganized workers in 
Canada.” 

Rabbi Abraham L. Feinberg warned dele- 
gates that Canadian Labour must ban the 
import of “the big-shot union racketeer” 
from the United States if it expects to fend 
off anti-labour legislation, and reminded 
them that the future of union labour 
depends on public opinion. He added: 

“If unions accept control by men who 
exploit their office for personal enrichment, 
they will forfeit the sympathy of their 
friends.” Canada, he noted, is relatively 
free of union corruption; but, he warned, 
“the Becks and Hoffas of U.S. Labour will 
try to float into Canada on the St. Law- 
rence Seaway as Cleopatra of old floated 
down the Nile on a barge to beguile Marc 
Antony.” 

There was a clear sign that the worst of 
the recession was over and “clear signs of a 
turn upwards,” Premier Leslie Frost told 
the delegates. 





—Marcel Ray, Toronto 
Ontario Federation of Labour (CLC)—front 
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William Punnett. Back row (left to right): Vice-presidents George Watson, 
Wilfred Ostling, I. M. Dodds, Sam Hughes, Richard Courtney and George Barlow. 
Another Vice-president, Mike Fenwick, was absent when the picture was taken 


Other Resolutions 

More than 100 resolutions in all were 
submitted to the convention. Principal 
matters dealt with, apart from unemploy- 
ment, criticism being levelled at trade 
unions, and the sweepstakes question, were: 

—HEstablishment of a salary of $8,000 per 
year and expenses for the President. (For- 
merly the presidency was an unpaid posi- 
tion.) 

—Boosting of the per capita tax from 2 
cents to 3 cents. 

—Recommendations that workmen’s com- 
pensation and pensions be increased, that 
the clause in the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act respecting municipal employees be 
changed, and that the time limits in the 
conciliation process be shortened. 

Resolutions were adopted calling for the 
30-hour work week, better vacations-with- 
pay legislation, and legislation that would 
eliminate discrimination in the rental and 
sale of homes. 

Lengthy debate developed over a resolu- 
tion submitted by Local 299, Hotel and 
Club Employees’ Union, Toronto, urging 
that the Ontario Government be requested 
to pass legislation that would permit estab- 


lishments selling liquor to stay open until 
3 am., and allow sale of hquor in hotel 
rooms. The present closing time of 1 a.m., 
and the law prohibiting the sale of spirits in 
hotel rooms, was drastically curtailing em- 
ployment of its members, the local asserted. 

After hearing the various opinions of 
the delegates, the convention adopted a 
resolution asking the Ontario Government 
to institute a closing time of 2 a.m., and 
to permit the sale of liquor in hotel rooms. 

The convention also urged the Ontario 
Government to enact legislation to establish 
a minimum wage of $1.25 an hour; demand- 
ed that its own membership spend more on 
public relations work and publicity with a 


view to putting Labour’s case before the 


public more frequently and in a better light 
than heretofore. 

Accident prevention legislation of the 
province was described as ineffective and 
hobbled by political considerations. The 
convention urged the establishment of an 
Ontario Safety Authority with representa- 
tion from Labour, Management and Govern- 
ment to correct the situation. 


Delegates also indicated that they felt 
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a “grave injustice” is being done to those 
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receiving pensions under Ontario’s Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. Unanimous ap- 
proval was given a resolution asking that 
the “injustice” be corrected. 

Legislation to prevent employers from 
discriminating against job seekers because 
of age was urged, after one delegate pointed 
out that hiring age limits of 35 and under 
are being imposed by many employers. 
The convention went on record in favour of 
amending the Ontario Fair Employment 
Practices Act to prohibit an employer from 
dismissing employees because of age unless 
termination of employment conforms to 
“an agreed upon” pension plan. 

The convention called on the federal 
Government to amend the National Hous- 
ing Act to prohibit the use of public money 
by builders or real estate agents who prac- 
tice racial or religious discrimination in the 
sale of NHA-financed homes. It was also 
proposed that the Ontario Government 
bring apartment houses and multiple dwell- 
ing units of three or more within the scope 
of the Fair Accommodation Practices Act. 


As the convention drew to a close, dele- 
gates passed a resolution calling for the 
Ontario Government to take over the sale 
and distribution of natural gas in the 
province. 


Following lengthy debate, the delegates 
agreed that the next convention would be of 
three days duration, and would be held 
during the last three months of the year 
1959. Subsequent to that the convention 
will be of one week’s duration and will be 
held every second year, the first one in 
1961. 


Elections 

David Archer, last year’s Executive Secre- 
tary of the Federation, was unopposed for 
election to the presidency to succeed Cleve 
Kidd, who did not stand for re-election. 
Douglas Hamilton was returned by accla- 
mation as Secretary-Treasurer. 

The convention raised from eight to ten 
the number of vice presidents. Elected to 
fill the posts were: Richard Courtney, Auto 
Workers, 493 votes; Mike Fenwick, Steel- 
workers, 487; William Boothroyd, Machin- 
ists, 463; William Punnett, Rubber Workers, 
432; George Barlow, Retail and Wholesale 
Workers, 430; Wilf Ostling, Pulp and Sul- 
phite, 426; Purdy Churchill, Printing Press- 
men, 418; George Watson, Textile Workers, 
416; I. M. Dodds, Teamsters, 412; Sam 
Hughes, Packinghouse Workers, 377. Five 
others contested the election: A. G. Hearns, 
William Kitching, C. Kamarousky, Scotty 
Liness, M. Porcheski. 





Provincial Labour Federations 


Hold Annual Conventions 


Unemployment, the crisis now facing Labour because of management's 
stiffened attitude, and the proposed new political parity are topics 
given most attention by delegates to meetings of provincial bodies 


British Columbia Federation of Labour 


Unemployment, the employers’ alleged 
attack on Labour, and political action were 
main topics of discussion at the convention 
of the British Columbia Federation of 
Labour (CLC), held October 21 to 25 in 
Vancouver. 

Between 350 and 400 delegates represent- 
ing 189 unions and nine local labour councils 
attended. 

Other subjects which provoked lively 
debate were the workings of the provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, government 
automobile insurance, and the re-admission 
to the Canadian Labour Congress of unions 
which have been expelled for being under 
Communist domination. 
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The convention approved an eight-point 
program on unemployment that had been 
drawn up at a closed all-day session held 
before the convention started. The program 
called for: 

—Rigid control of immigration unless the 
demand for labour can absorb new arrivals. 

—Provision of low-interest loans by the 
federal Government for municipal housing, 
slum-clearance, and other construction pro- 
jects. 

—Starting of a federal public works pro- 
gram in B.C. immediately. 

—Early development of Columbia River 
power by the B.C. Power Commission in 
co-operation with the federal Government, 


and distribution of the power by the Com- 
mission so as to attract secondary industry. 

—Immediate application by the Province 
for the unemployment assistance grants now 
available from Ottawa. 

—Establishment of unemployment com- 
mittees in all unions, and meetings of 
all unemployed to work through labour 
councils. 

The two other measures designed to 
increase employment approved by the dele- 
gates were two amendments to the Hours of 
Work Act that will be sought from the pro- 
vincial Government. One of these changes 
would establish a maximum 40-hour week 
instead of the present 44-hour week. The 
other would forbid “moonlighting” by pro- 
hibiting anyone, after working eight hours 
in any one day or 40 hours in any one 
week, from working for any other employer. 

It was also decided to ask for union con- 
trol over overtime permits, with such per- 
mits to be granted “only in times of utmost 
emergency”. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Against the advice of their special unem- 
ployment insurance committee, the con- 
vention voted in favour of asking the 
federal Government to reinstate all unem- 
ployed workers who have been cut off 
unemployment insurance benefit, and to pay 
them benefits regardless of eligibility. 

This proposal aroused bitter controversy. 
Harry Anderson, CBRE delegate and chair- 
man of the special committee, termed the 
resolution “nothing less than sabotage of 
Labour’s hard-won insurance scheme”. 
Another committee member, Vic Forster, 
IWA, supported him, saying that the 
removal of all qualifications would turn the 
plan into “nothing more than a dole”. 
Nevertheless the motion passed by a large 
majority. 

In reply to the question of where the 
money to support such a system was to 
come from, Bill Stewart of the Marine 
Workers and Boilermakers’ Union Local 1 
said: ‘From what they’re spending on 
missiles”. 

Among other recommendations on unem- 
ployment insurance suggested by the com- 
mittee and approved by the delegates was 
a change in the Act which would authorize 
payment of benefits to workers who refuse 
to cross picket lines, provided that the strike 
was authorized by a legitimate trade union. 

Anti-union Campaign 

The Federation adopted a seven-point 
program to counteract what it regards as a 
nation-wide anti-union campaign being 
waged by organized employers. The par- 
ticular object of the program is to forestall 


any attempt to introduce restrictive labour 
legislation at the next session of the BC. 
Legislature. 

The program included the establishment 
of a $26,000 “war chest” to be raised by 
doubling the present 2-cent per capita tax 
levied on affiliated unions. The fund was 
to be used to finance the “counter attack”. 

The counter attack will include: the co- 
ordination of union strategy, especially with 
a view to more effective co-operation in 
strikes; plans to put Labour’s case before 
the public and to strengthen trade union 
democracy; organization of labour lobbies, 
mail campaigns and petitions to fight restric- 
tive legislation; and the canvass of elected 
representatives to find out their views on 
restrictive labour legislation. 

The publication of a weekly labour news- 
paper was to be discussed later by the execu- 
tive, according to an announcement made at 
the close of the convention by Secretary- 
Treasurer George Home. 

A full-scale investigation of the BC. 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was urged 
by J. Edwin Eades, Chairman of the Board, 
in an address to the delegates. Saying that 
he considered the present Act outmoded, 
he stated that the Board “would welcome 
a proper inquiry, and that is what should 
be done”. 

E. E. Boulton, President of the British 
Columbia Farmers Union, told the conven- 
tion that Management is trying to drive 
a “psychological wedge” between farmers 
and Labour. He said that an attempt 1s 
being made to prevent the two “wealth- 
producing groups” from joining in political 
action that might result in the election of 
a worker-farmer government. 

He urged the delegates to continue their 
campaign for a new worker-farmer political 
arm. 

Expelled Unions 

The convention refused to support the 
efforts of some of the delegates to get it to 
champion the cause of the Communist- 
dominated unions that have been expelled 
from the CLC. It did, however, approve 
a resolution declaring “solidarity with and 
support of” the members of the Mine-Mill 
Union who are on strike against Inter- 
national Nickel Co. The resolution also 
expressed the hope that these workers 
would accept the CLC’s invitation “to again 
become associated with the legitimate trade 
union movement in this country”. 

Demands for reinstatement of the ex- 
pelled unions came from delegates from the 
Street Railwaymen’s Union, the Marine 
Workers and Boilermakers, the Pulp and 
Sulphite Workers, the International Wood- 
workers, and the Vancouver Firefighters. 
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—Chas. S. Jones, Vancouver Daily Province. 


Delegates to the annual convention of the B.C. Federation of Labour re-elected all 


their officers. 


Pictured here, from the left, they are: 


Secretary George Home, 


fourth Vice President Pat O’Neal, third Vice President Bob Smeal, second Vice 
President Victor Midgley, first Vice President Joe Morris, and President Bill Black 


The convention adopted a report of a 
special committee that declared in favour 
of the establishment of a plan for auto- 
mobile insurance by a crown corporation 
“on the Saskatchewan principle”. 

By unanimous vote the Federation decided 
to sue the British Columbia Government 
over its use of the Civil Defence Act in 
the Black Ball Ferry dispute. It was 
reported that in this the Federation will 
have the full support of the CLC, and that 
if the case goes to the Supreme Court of 
Canada the CLC will pay the cost of the 
action. 

If the Government’s action went unchal- 
lenged the Civil Defence Act could be 
applied to any labour dispute at any time, 
Secretary-Treasurer George Home told the 
delegates. “It is much too dangerous an 
act for Labour to leave unchallenged,” he 
said. 

Member unions of the Federation pledged 
themselves to raise the $5,000 estimated to 
be required for the legal action. 

It was decided to intensify the “union 
buying” campaign and to get the BC. 
unions to redouble their efforts in the com- 
ing year to make their members more “union 
label conscious”. 
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Other resolutions approved called for the 
purchase of the B.C. Electric Company by 
the Province, pressure to be exerted on the 
federal Government to get the Canadian 
National Steamship service restored to the 
Pacific coast, amendment of the provincial 
Power Act and Labour Relations Act to 
guarantee collective bargaining rights to 
B.C. Power Commission employees, pressure 
for the recognition of Red China and its 
admission into the United Nations, and for 
the CLC to urge Ottawa to work through 
the United Nations for an end to all atomic 
and other nuclear tests. 

In the election of officers President Bill 
Black and Secretary-Treasurer George Home 
won election for a third term by acclama- 
tion. Joe Morris, IWA District President, 
was re-elected first vice president in oppo- 
sition to W. E. Stewart of the Electrical 
Workers. Victor Midgley, Victoria Car- 
penters union, was chosen second vice 
president without opposition; and Bob 
Smeal, Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees, defeating William Stewart, Mar- 
ine Workers and Boilermakers, remained 
third vice president. Pat O’Neal, Pulp, 
Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers, was 
re-elected fourth vice president without 
opposition. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour 


A four-point resolution aimed at reducing 
“the present crisis in unemployment” was 
adopted by the Manitoba Federation of 
Labour at its annual convention held in 
Winnipeg October 17 to 19. The gathering 
was attended by more than 300 persons. 

The resolution called upon the federal 
and provincial Governments to start a 
public works program and subsidized low- 
rental housing projects, to increase trade 
with all countries and to explore trade 
possibilities with Communist China, and 
to enact forthwith a 40-hour work week 
and press for a 36-hour week. 

The resolution said that unemployment 
is being taken advantage of by “big busi- 
ness” to force unions to reduce their 
demands, and that “the ‘hold the line’ policy 
of the Diefenbaker Government is tanta- 
mount to surrender and abdication of 
responsibility”. 

Harold Bastable, Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, opposed the 36-hour week. He said 
that as a result of short hours union men 
are holding two jobs. “Some of my own 
union members work 16 hours a day, eight 
hours on regular jobs and eight hours in 
the post office”. 

A number of delegates objected that the 
union could not tell a man how many jobs 
he might hold. 

In another resolution the convention 
wholeheartedly supported “the current 
strike struggle from coast to coast” and 
urged organized workers to aid the strikers. 

The resolution said that the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association and the federal 
Government had put forward “the false 
theory” of hold-the-line-on-wages as their 
answer to the depression. On the contrary 
the convention asserted that increased pur- 
chasing power was one of the most effective 
weapons against the recession. It also said 
that wage gains in the last 10 years have 
lagged far behind the increase in produc- 
tivity. 

In another resolution the Federation was 
directed to demand a minimum wage of 
$1.25 an hour for all sections of Manitoba. 

A resolution that urged an amendment 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Act to 
require an employer held responsible for 
the original injury of an employee to pro- 
vide for his maintenance until he was 
re-employed was sent back to the executive 
for further study. An amendment to the 


Act to include heart and back ailments 
among the industrial diseases was urged 
by the convention. 

The federation approved a resolution 
designed to further political action and 
education. The resolution supported the 
decision of the Canadian Labour Congress 
to form a new political party composed of 
organized labour, the CCF party, and other 
interested groups. 

Secretary-Treasurer Peter McSheffrey, 
however, said that he was afraid the new 
national party was heading for a big dis- 
appointment, and he urged delegates to get 
their locals to take part in the movement. 

Stanley Knowles, CLC Executive Vice 
President, said that the national congress 
hoped to be able to present a full report 
on the new movement at the 1961 conven- 
tion. 

The rejection of a resolution proposed 
by Local 254 of the Plumbers and Steam- 
fitters union caused Clint Hornby, business 
agent of the local, to walk out of the 
convention. He had told the delegates that 
the union would withdraw affiliation with 
the Federation if they voted against the 
resolution, and after the convention he said 
that the question of withdrawal would be 
voted on by the members of the local at 
their next general meeting. Other locals 
would probably withdraw from the Federa- 
tion also, he said. 

The resolution read: “That the United 
Association of Journeymen Plumbers and 
Steamfitters is recognized as the only 
organization having complete control of 
the pipe fitting trade and industry.” 

Joseph James, Federation President, who 
described Mr. Hornby’s words as “a puny 
threat,” suggested that the matter should 
be referred to the CLC. 

The labour movement “has never been so 
low in public esteem as it now is,’ Donald 
MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
CLC, told the convention in his address at 
the banquet. “Obviously the corruption in 
unions publicized in the past year has 
contributed in large measure to the position 
we now find ourselves in,” he said. 

This corruption was being used in pro- 
paganda against Labour to discredit the 
huge majority of honest labour unions. But, 
he said, the “goons, gangsters and racketeers 
attaching themselves to Labour number 
only a few hundred persons in a total of 
about 17,000,000 labour union members 
across North America.” 
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Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 


Unemployment and labour legislation 
were among the most important items on 
the agenda of the three-day annual con- 
vention of the Saskatchewan Federation of 
Labour, held in Moose Jaw October 23-25. 


About 200 delegates, and fraternal dele- 
gates from Manitoba, Alberta, and Ontario 
labour organizations attended. Representa- 
tives of the Co-Operative Union of Saskat- 
chewan, the Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union, 
and the Saskatchewan Teachers Federation 
were also present. 

Speakers included Donald MacDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, and Hon. Woodrow §S. Lloyd, 
provincial Minister of Education. The 
latter was guest speaker at a special United 
Nations Day banquet. 

Labour is being attacked by groups of 
employers across the country, F. McClel- 
land, President of the Federation, told the 
delegates at the opening session. He cited 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Chamber of Commerce as two 
groups which were engaged in the attack. 


Mr. McClelland said that the “new indus- 
trial revolution” brought about by automa- 
tion has failed to solve economic and social 
problems in the way that large corporations 
had predicted it would. 

“Where are the great number of highly 
skilled jobs, where are the lower prices, 
where are the jobs for everybody?” he 
asked. He asserted that “the true purpose 
of this technology in the hands of the large 
corporations is for nothing less than to cut 
labour costs, increase profits and beat down 
trade unions by eliminating jobs.” 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


The passing of a resolution approving the 
action of the Canadian Labour Congress in 
its move to establish a new political move- 
ment threatened to split the ranks of the 


Alberta Federation of Labour at its annual 
convention held in Lethbridge October 29 
to November 1. 

The resolution also urged all AFL affil- 
iates to take an active part in the formation 
of the proposed new party. 

During the two-hour discussion on the 
resolution, representatives of the Civil 
Service Association of Alberta, who main- 
tained that they were “working for a 
government and not a political party,” 
threatened to break away from the Federa- 
tion if the motion passed. When it did pass 
they talked of taking legal action against 
the AFL. “Under the AFL constitution 
they can’t do this,” said James Gee, an 
executive member of the CSAA. 

The constitutionality of the resolution 
was debated at the convention, but objec- 
tions were overruled. 

The delegates passed a resolution to pro- 
vide for the establishment by the Federa- 
tion of bursaries for essays on the labour 
movement and called for efforts by the 
AFL to have labour education classes estab- 
lished at the University of Alberta. 

The convention requested the Alberta 
Government immediately to set up an 
unemployment committee, and to include 
on it a representative of Labour. 

Gordon Cushing, Assistant Deputy Minis- 
ter of the federal Department of Labour, 
addressed the 252 delegates. 

In the election of officers, David L. Erick- 
son, Edmonton, was re-elected President, 
and Jack Hampson, Edmonton, was re- 
elected Secretary-Treasurer, both without 
opposition. Frank C. Bodie, Calgary, was 
re-elected First Vice-President; William 
Gray, Edmonton, Second Vice-President. 
Roy Jamha, Edmonton, was chosen Third 
Vice-President. Regional vice-presidents 
elected were: Lindsey King, Henry Tomas- 
chuk, Pat Lenihan, John Hannigan, Leo 
Lancaster and L. M. Messmer. 





Unemployment in U.K. Highest Since May 1952 


The number of unemployed in the 
United Kingdom had risen to 514,000 by 
mid-October, the British Ministry of Labour 
reported last month. 

The unemployment figure, 38,000 higher 
than at mid-September, was the highest 
since May 1952. It represented 2.3 per 
cent of the working population. This per- 
centage has been exceeded only once, in 
May 1952, since before the war. 
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Of the total unemployed, 212,000 had 
been unemployed for more than eight 
weeks. This compares with 193,000 in Sep- 
tember and 111,000 in October 1957. 


Unemployment in West Germany reached 
a new postwar low in September. There 
were 327,560 jobless persons, 37,500 fewer 
than at the same time the previous year. 


29th Annual Meeting of the 


Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Amended policy declaration on employer-employee relations urges the 
prohibition of closed or union shop agreements, provision for holding 
of secret strike votes, banning of picketing during unlawful strikes 


The 29th annual meeting of the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, held in Montreal 
October 6, 7 and 8, adopted recommenda- 
tions urging prohibition of closed or union 
shop agreements, provision for secret strike 
votes, and banning of picketing during 
unlawful strikes. Close to 700 delegates 
attended. 


At the employer-employee relations ses- 
sion of the meeting, delegates heard three 
speakers describe industrial relations in the 
United Kingdom, United States and Aus- 
tralia. 

A. C. Ashforth, President of the Toronto- 
Dominion Bank, was elected President of 
the Chamber for 1958-59. 


Employer-Employee Relations 


The employer-employee relations session 
presented three speakers and three panelists. 

Opening the session, Leonard Hynes of 
Montreal, Chairman of the Labour Rela- 
tions Committee of the Canadian Chamber 
of Commerce, pointed out that committees 
of several provincial Legislatures were 
studying their provinces’ labour laws, and 
that the federal Minister of Labour had 
asked for suggestions for amendment of 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes In- 
vestigation Act. It was in order to learn 
what other countries were doing about this 
problem that the Chamber invited speakers 
from the United Kingdom, and United 
States and Australia. They were: R. A. 
Banks, Personnel Director, Imperial Chemi- 
cal Industries Limited, England; Virgil B. 
Day, Manager of Union Relations, General 
Electric Company, New York; and Frank S$. 
Collins, senior consultant, P. A. Manage- 
ment Consultants Ltd., Montreal, a recent 
arrival from Australia. 

The three members of the panel were: 
R. V. Hicks, QC, of Toronto; Edward Ben- 
son, Consolidated Mining and Smelting Co. 
of Canada Limited, Trail, B.C.; and D. M. 
Camp, Assistant Vice President, The Bell 
Telephone Company of Canada, Montreal. 


United Kingdom Experience 


R. A. Banks of London, England, Per- 
sonnel Director, Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Limited, spoke on employer-employee 
relations in the United Kingdom. He em- 
phasized that his remarks were concerned 
mostly with employers, because that was 
what he knew most about. 


The essential element of the British sys- 
tem of employer-employee relations, he said, 
was that it was now based on voluntary 
agreements with practically no support from 
the law. In the early days of industry it 
was assumed that “the scales of justice 
would be evenly weighted between em- 
ployers and employees, who were both 
bound by the ordinary laws of contract 
conspiracy and restraint of trade”. Later, 
when it was agreed that these laws operated 
unduly harshly on employees, unions and 
their action were deliberately freed from 
certain legal restrictions. This freedom still 
exists, although the strength of organized 
labour has greatly increased “and the con- 
dition of full employment for which all 
parties and sections of the community now 
strive has given them added power”. 

There are those who believe that in these 
circumstances certain legal restraints should 
be put upon the unions in order to keep a 
proper balance of power. This is a reason- 
able and logical view to take, and conditions 
might indeed warrant such action. 

On the other hand, I believe that it will 
be very much better if such action can be 
avoided... Many of the trade union leaders 
in our country have shown restraint, wisdom 
and judgment in the use of their undoubted 
power, and I am not one of those who would 
introduce legislation to prevent the possible 
abuse of power until other methods have 
failed so badly as to show unmistakable 
evidence of impending disaster. 


Mr. Banks said it had been suggested that 
prolonged and widespread strikes might 
wreck his country but records showed that 
in any of the past five years the maximum 
time lost through strikes was 3.2 million 
man-hours and the average time loss was 
less than 2.5 million man-hours. “About 
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eight times as many man-hours are lost in 
Britain as a result of industrial injuries and 
well over a hundred times as many are lost 
by sickness,” he pointed out. 

The time loss is not the only damage 
from strikes—confidence and co-operation 
go, too—but the record of the past and the 
forecast for the future did not seem to him 
to spell impending doom. 

Much more debatable is the argument 
that though strikes may not ruin the coun- 
try, inflation arising from excessive wage 
demands will, he said. No one can agree 
as to the extent to which wage claims are 
the main cause of inflation; but it can 
be agreed that rapid inflation is a bad thing 
and that excessive wage demands can play 
a part in speeding it. 

If this is so, the next question is: Can 
legislation effectively curb excessive wage 
demands? “No doubt a national wage policy 
with means of enforcing it could be drafted 
but I am pretty sure that it would not be 
widely acceptable in the present state of 
affairs... A great deal must lie in the 
Government’s management of the country’s 
economic system, by adroitly using the 
powers available to them, however difficult 
it may be, to steer the ship between reces- 
sion and inflation.” 

The Government must also determine the 
basic facts of the situation and explain and 
demonstrate them to the country’s citizens, 
he went on. The British Government tried 
to do this by setting up the Council on 
Prices, Productivity and Incomes, but 
“unfortunately there was no co-operation 
between the Government and the trade 
unions”. 

Employers have an equally important job 
to do in the field of elucidation and educa- 
tion. “It is sometimes forgotten that the 
unions and their officials at all levels 
ultimately receive their power and authority 
from their individual members, so that they 
are the people whose understanding is 
needed at least as much as that of the 
union officials, who in any case often under- 
stand these matters well enough.” 

Mr. Banks pointed out that it was of no 
use to teach the ordinary man or woman 
abstract economics, or even national eco- 
nomics, because to capture the student’s 
interest in learning the subject must con- 
cern him personally. He suggested that 
elucidation and education should begin with 
the company in which the man _ himself 
works; but even this subject may not 
interest him much unless he has a closer 
link with its prosperity than his basic hourly 
wage gives him. 

A wage system with a financial reward 


closely related to his personal effort goes 
some way to stimulate his interest in the 
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economics of the business. But a further step 
relating his personal reward directly to the 
prosperity of his employer and, if possible, 
giving him a financial stake in the business 
is one that can create active interest in the 
company’s finances, which can then be 
developed, by careful and persistent work, 
into an understanding of what makes the 
company prosper and how Capital and Labour 
are intimately connected. 

Efforts are being made in Britain to 
educate all ranks of management and work- 
ers in the economic problems facing the 
employers and the country as a whole. “I 
hope that these efforts, coupled with wise 
and skilful management of our affairs by 
the Government, and restraint on the part 
of trade union leaders, will work towards a 
sufficient control of inflation to avoid the 
need for legislation to control the power of 
the trade unions,” he declared. 


Mr. Banks distributed to the audience a 
paper describing the organization and struc- 
ture of British unions and industry, and the 
law and practice relating to industrial dis- 
putes. 


United States Experience 


“The United States and its various poli- 
tical subdivisions have experimented with 
almost every form of governmental inter- 
vention in industrial disputes. We have 
tried compulsory arbitration, fact finding, 
seizure of industrial plants, strike vote pro- 
visions, as well as mediation and concilia- 
tion. We have also had a taste of ad hoc 
presidential intervention at the federal level 
and gubernatorial and mayorial intervention 
at the state and local levels. 

“The net effect of all this experimentation 
leads one to conclude that the less inter- 
vention there is, of whatever form, the 
more satisfactory will be the results to 
employers, employees and to the com- 
munity at large,” said Virgil B. Day, 
Manager of Union Relations, General Elec- 
tric Company, in a paper prepared for the 
employer-employee relations session. The 
paper, “Governmental Intervention in La- 
bour Dispute Settlement: the United States 
Experience,” was read by Dr. Herbert 
Northrup of Mr. Day’s staff because Mr. 
Day, involved in negotiations at the time, 
was unable to be present. 

Turning first to mediation and concilia- 
tion, Mr. Day said that the main problem 
with mediation and conciliation is that 
“there is too much of it”. 

There is no question but that a mediator 
can perform a real task in bringing parties 
seemingly far apart together, or in putting 
the settlement process back on the track 
where it has been apparently derailed. Pre- 
mature intervention in labour disputes on 


the part of mediators, however, tends to 
make some union officials more intransigent. 


Too often the mediator arrives just as soon 
as the initial union demands have been 
rejected. Then extreme political pressure is 
placed upon the mediator to transform him- 
self into a vehicle for realization of unrealis- 
tic union demands. 


It is difficult for the mediator to resist 
such pressure, Mr. Day pointed out, because 
his job is to obtain a peaceful settlement; 
he does not have to live with the settlement, 
nor to be concerned with the character of 
the settlement. 


“Actually, in many cases peaceful settle- 
ment with more realistic terms could be 
achieved more rapidly if the parties did 
not know that a governmental mediation 
agency was available for another phase of 
the bargaining process.” Mr. Day thought 
mediators would be far more useful, and 
perform a far greater service, if manage- 
ments refused to permit premature media- 
tion, as is the right of both Management 
or Labour in the United States. 


Turning to strike notices and strike votes, 
Mr. Day said such notices have been 
“extremely ineffective” as strike preven- 
tives because no actual cooling-off period 
occurs. Under strike vote legislation, the 
results have been the same: the union asks 
for, and receives a bargaining club. “An 
overwhelming percentage of the employees 
in an overwhelming percentage of cases 
invariably vote to strike,’ he emphasized. 
The percentage of strikes that actually 
occur after being authorized is, however, 
relatively small, he said. 


The strike vote becomes a bargaining tac- 
tic; but the existence of the vote itself can 
permit a strike to be called without the 
employees’ having an actual opportunity to 
vote on the issues themselves. Put another 
way, the vote is usually taken before bargain- 
ing starts, but the authorization permits a 
strike call even if the results of the bargain- 
ing are actually satisfactory to the employees 
affected. 


Here he explained an apparent contra- 
diction between this statement and the 
experience of ‘his company—on several 
occasions a significant number of exhorta- 
tions of their leaders to the contrary—by 
telling how the company is willing to spend 
time, energy and talent in communicating 
with the employees so that they understand 
the real issues involved. “Strike vote legis- 
lation may actually provide a mechanism 
to increase union bargaining power so long 
as employers generally shy away from 
effective presentation of their case to the 
union electorate.” 


The US. Railway Labor Act is an 
excellent illustration of how complete gov- 
ernmental intervention severely inhibits 
collective bargaining without providing 





Officers, 1958-59 


A. C. Ashforth, President of the 
Toronto-Dominion [Bank, was elected Pre- 
sident of the Canadian Chamber of Com- 
merce at the 1958 annual meeting. He is 


the first banker to be chosen as the 
Chamber’s chief officer. 

Others elected were: W. A. Scammell 
Case, Executive Vice-President and Sec- 


retary-Treasurer, T. McAvity and Sons, 
Limited, Saint John, N.B., elected First 
Vice-President; H. G. Love, President of 
The Voice of the Prairies Limited (Radio 
Station CFCN), Calgary, named Second 
Vice-President; and Morgan Reid, Man- 
ager of Planning and Public Relations, 
Simpsons-Sears Ltd., Toronto, chosen 
Chairman of the Executive Council. 


either satisfactory or necessarily effective 
settlements, Mr. Day then said. He outlined 
the history of the Act. 


The effect of the elaborate procedure of 
the Railway Labor Act is to make collective 
bargaining completely perfunctory prior to 
the emergency board stage, which is prob- 
ably an “inevitable” development because 
‘Gt ig an easy way out to let someone else 
make the decision for them”. In addition 
the parties still remain free to act if the 
Board’s recommendation is unsatisfactory. 

Because the appointment of fact-finding 
or emergency boards has not been confined 
to genuine emergencies, it has become diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to rally public 
opinion behind the settlement, he said. 

The attempt to deal with the emergency 
strike situation through the Taft-Hartley 
law’s provision requiring a 60-day notice 
for changes in labour-management contracts 
has resulted in automatic and perfunctory 
notices, and has probably contributed to the 
trend towards too early and too much 
mediation, since the notices are sent to 
federal and state mediation services. Ex- 
perience under the Taft-Hartley Act, he 
added, emphasized what experience under 
the Railway Labor Act had already demon- 
strated: fact-finding reports have relatively 
little effect in mobilizing public sentiment 
so as to compel settlement of labour dis- 
putes unless there is really a grave national 
emergency affecting the entire country or 
most of it. 


The procedure of the Act calling for a 
final vote by employees on the employer’s 
last offer is naive, for it is unrealistic to 
suppose that employees will desert their 
leaders while bargaining is still going on. 
Moreover, employees have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose by rejecting the last offer. 
They may still accept the last offer later; 
but they might secure better terms, since the 
“last offer” may not be the final one. 


Turning to ad hoc intervention, Mr. Day 
said such intervention—by the President, 
governors or mayors—often pressures the 
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parties into settlements that may be unsatis- 
factory, uneconomic and difficult to live 
with. The time to protest, he said, is when 
such intervention occurs, not when the 
consequences appear; then it is too late. 

Mr. Day concluded by giving some of 
his company’s comments on the permanent 
panel set up by the US. Government, 
with legislative basis, to handle disputes 
affecting the American atomic energy pro- 
gram. General Electric was protesting 
because they were “alarmed” by the fact- 
finding and recommending powers asserted 
by the panel, which had no legal basis, and 
because they feared a spread of this type 
of interference in day-to-day labour rela- 
tions. But the comments “pretty well sum 
up our attitude on government interference 
in labour disputes,” he said. 

One of the nine points he quoted was: 
“We believe that primary reliance in all 
labour disputes should be placed on genuine 
collective bargaining in an atmosphere 
which will encourage and assist the parties 
to reach their own agreement unimpeded 
by any extraordinary outside influence, 
pressures or expectation.” 

Another expressed favour of a policy of 
non-intervention by the Government in 
Jabour-management disputes, and a belief 
that such a policy is essential to preserving 
free and effective collective bargaining. 

A third expressed the belief that the 
preservation of genuine collective bargain- 
ing... requires the elimination of any 
element of compulsory arbitration. “The 
existence of any high agency with decision- 
making powers will strongly tend to quickly 
weaken and eventually destroy genuine col- 
lective bargaining.” 


Australian Experience 


Frank 8. Collins of Montreal, an Aus- 
tralian now employed as senior consultant 
with A. P. Management Consultants Ltd., 
described industrial relations in Australia. 

Most Australian workers, more than 60 
per cent of all wage and salary earners, 
belong to a union, he reported, and “will 
almost invariably carry out the dictates of 
the union regardless of how this may hurt 
their families or themselves”. The Aus- 
tralian worker’s greatest fear is to be called 
a. Stab, 

The high development of trade unionism 
in Australia is one of the basic facts to be 
kept in mind, Mr. Collins said. Others are 
that Australia has a federal government and 
six state governments, and that the trade 
union movement has strong political in- 
fluence. 

The speaker then traced the evolution of 
the Australian system of arbitration and 
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conciliation, from the enactment of the 
Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act in 1904 to the major amendments 
made to the Act in 1956. 

The judicial function concerned with the 
functioning of the arbitration system are 
vested in a Commonwealth Industrial Court 
comprising three judges. The arbitral func- 
tions of settling disputes and making awards 
are vested in a Conciliation Arbitration 
Commission consisting of presidential mem- 
bers and lay commissioners. The presidential 
members have equivalent qualifications to 
judges. 

The Commission, which usually comprises 
two presidential members and one lay com- 
missioner, determines: (a) basic wages (legal 
minimums), (b) standard hours of work, and 
(c) long service leave. 


Individual commissioners continue to prac- 
tise conciliation and, if necessary by the 
failure of the parties to agree, to make 
awards which are binding on the parties. 


A new departure in 1956 was the appoint- 
ment of conciliators, who have no power 
to abritrate unless asked to do so by the 
parties. If agreement is not reached, the 
conciliator reports to the commissioner 
within whose field the matter lies, who then 
handles the matter as he sees fit. (Com- 
missioners are assigned to a particular 
industry or group of industries.) 

A commissioner is obliged to take the 
necessary steps to prevent or settle disputes 
in the industry to which he has been 
assigned. An employer or union official who 
foresees a dispute is obliged to notify the 
commissioner. If the parties reach agree- 
ment in negotiations, the commissioner can 
certify the agreement, which then becomes 
an award binding on the parties. If they fail 
to reach agreement, the commissioner has 
the power to make awards. 


“The system appears to be producing 
good results,’ Mr. Collins said, “although 
it must be remembered that the industrial 
climate has been relatively peaceful over 
the past two years.” 

He emphasized that the purpose of the 
Australian legislation was to provide a 
means of conciliation to parties locked in 
dispute, and, if conciliation fails, to provide 
for arbitration with binding awards. 

He also pointed out that acceptance of 
the benefits and obligations of the arbitra- 
tion system is not compulsory; the awards 
are binding only on organizations registered 
under the appropriate acts. Organizations 
are free to decide whether to register or not. 

Another common misapprehension is that 
collective bargaining is not possible in Aus- 
tralia. Unregistered organizations can only 
proceed by bargaining, while many registered 
bodies proceed by direct negotiation as far 
as possible but use the courts to deal with 


unsettled matters and give legality to agree- 
ments by incorporating them in awards. 


There appears to be a tendency, Mr. 
Collins said, for the more powerful unions 
to favour direct negotiations but the weaker 
unions rely exclusively on arbitration. 

The fact that the great majority of organ- 
izations favour the use of arbitration is 
probably the best answer that can be given 
to critics of the system, he said. In spite 
of many criticisms, the system is more 
firmly entrenched than ever before. 

“Compulsory arbitration is a plank in 
the platform of all the major political 
parties in Australia.” 

Mr. Collins spoke briefly about strikes in 
Australia, remarking that their incidence is 
falling despite a great increase in the 
labour force. 

The Industrial Court frequently withholds 
its power to impose penalties against unions 


for strike action in defiance of the Court’s 
orders; thus strikes occur that, technically, 
are not possible. But lockouts are regarded 
by the community at large as being “most 
anti-social” and managements are not pre- 
pared to resort to this method of settling 
disputes, Mr. Collins said. 

Although organized labour seems to have 
the best of two worlds, this is not so because 
the unions have been disciplined into realiz- 
ing that it is not enough to demand more 
money every year and to strike if they do 
not get it; “they must build up a case 
acceptable to the learned gentlemen, prov- 
ing not only that they need more money 
but also that industry can afford to pay. 

“T think that I would be sorry to see 
the system go,” he concluded. 


Other Speakers 


President’s Address 


“When management and union leaders 
cannot reach an agreement, and disregard 
their community responsibilities, it is right 
and just that our governments provide ade- 
quate legal machinery to protect the rights 
of the employee, the employer and the 
public,” said Ralph C. Pybus, outgoing 
President of the Chamber, in his address 
to the annual meeting. 

This was his personal belief, he stressed, 
pointing out that there was yet no general 
agreement in the Chamber of Commerce 
as to the need and value of binding arbi- 
tration. 

He explained that in saying this he was 
thinking in terms of “permanent, specialized 
industrial boards with qualified advisors to 
assist the presiding judge”. 

Later he agreed that good industrial rela- 
tions cannot be created by legislation but, 
he said, it is recognized that some legislation 
is needed in this field to meet changing 
conditions. 

Earlier in his address he denied that 
business leaders were planning to break 
unions. In his travels across the country, 
he said, he had found “a genuine desire and 
a belief that our labour unions will remain 
with us and, accepting a fair share of the 
responsibilities, still become a strong bul- 
wark of our democracy”. 


He did find, however, “growing, deep 
apprehension as to where a small but 
dominant and strong union leadership” may 
lead the country. 

So long as business leaders and the leaders 
of organized labour fail to come to agreement 
on basic economic principles and on our com- 


mon need, then the strike and the discord 
which plagues the relations between manage- 


ment and union leaders at the expense of 
the economic welfare of the whole country 
will continue. 

After a reference to Canada’s trading 
position, during which he said the country’s 
wealth depends on our capacity to produce 
and our ability to sell, he urged restraint 
of “unrealistic” wage demands. 

The desire for more is a worthy incentive; 
but it must be in keeping with the size of 
the pie, our economic well-being. When 
wages increase at a faster rate than the 
increase of productivity, the result is increas- 
ing costs and higher consumer prices, showing 
a loss in the purchasing value of our dollar. 

He acknowledged that excessive profits 
are just as damaging as unrealistic wages 
and high taxes, but quoted Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports that during the 
past 10 years average profits had dropped 
from 3.7 to 3.1 per cent of sales and were 
still decreasing. 

“Efficient production is the key to our 
continuing prosperity, and our defence 
against the cost-price squeeze,’ he went on. 
This will require, he declared, co-operation 
between labour leaders and management. 

Commenting favourably on the introduc- 
tion of a Canadian Bill of Rights, Mr. 
Pybus pointed out, however, that the draft 
bill did not mention freedom to work, and 
economic freedom. “I believe there is a 
widespread and growing demand for free- 
dom to work or, as one may choose, not to 
work, and that it must not be subject to 
the dictates of big government, big business 
or big unions,” he declared. 


A. E. Graver 


Speaking during a symposium on freedom, 
A. E. Grauer, President and Chairman of 
the British Columbia Power Corporation 
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Limited, suggested that the duties and 
responsibilities of unions should be clearly 
laid down by the law. 

“The development of freedom is directly 
associated with the ability of scientific, 
professional, business and _ occupational 
groups to rise above their limitations, sel- 
fish and otherwise,” he said, “and to try 
to understand and do something about 
the broad problems that threaten both our 
freedom and our civilization.” 

This dilemma was pointed up clearly 
today in the field of trade unionism, he 
went on. “Unions historically have done 
great things; but they have now become 
powerful organizations capable also of 
great harm, not only to citizens generally 
but also to their own members. 

“One would expect appropriate duties 
and responsibilities for such organizations 


to be clearly laid down by the law—which 
they are not—as well as their rights and 
privileges—which are.” 

Mr. Grauer said he hoped action by 
trade unions themselves would be such as 
to keep legislation by governments to a 
minimum. “In view of the complexity and 
importance of the trade union situation, 
however, it is probable that some basic 
definition of the responsibilities of trade 
unions will be necessary by statute, as well 
as some protection for the individual liber- 
ties of rank and file members.” 

Because no type of organization in our 
society would suffer more from an eclipse 
of freedom than trade unions, it was very 
much in their interest to take immediate 
action to protect and further the cause of 
freedom, “including the preservation of 
individual rights within the functional field 
of organized labour,” he declared. 


Policy Declarations 


Employer-Employee Relations 


Prohibition of closed and union shop 
agreements, compulsory registration of 
unions, provision for requesting secret 
strike authorization ballots and for order- 
ing strike settlement ballots, and prohibi- 
tion of picketing when a strike is illegal 
were urged by the Chamber in its policy 
declaration on employer-employee relations 
adopted at the 1958 annual meeting. 


The Chamber urged: 


—That there should be a prohibition of 
agreements that deny or terminate employ- 
ment because of an individual not being or 
remaining a member of a specified trade 
union or because of an individual not. pay- 
ing dues to a specified trade union. 


—That the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act be amended to make 
it mandatory, as a condition of certification, 
that unions register with the Department 
of Labour and comply with similar condi- 
tions, insofar as reporting is concerned, as 
companies incorporated under the Com- 
panies Act. 


—That before a strike takes place the 
parties have had an opportunity to request 
a secret strike ballot supervised by an 
independent party, and in such a case the 
strike has been authorized by a majority of 
those employees then actively employed in 
the bargaining unit. 

—That when a strike has been in effect 
for some specified time, the appropriate 
Minister of the Crown have discretionary 
authority to order strike settlement votes by 
secret ballot on his own initiative or follow- 
ing application by employees, the employer 
or the bargaining agent concerned to ensure 
that an employer’s offer is impartially placed 
before the employees, such vote to be con- 
ducted by an independent party. 


_~That there be a prohibition of any 
picketing when strike action is unlawful. 
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The Chamber added two new paragraphs 

to its policy declaration on employer- 
employee relations. One expressed the belief 
that judges should continue to be appointed 
as chairmen of conciliation boards. 
The other declared that recourse to the 
courts should be available for testing the 
decision of labour relations boards. Judicial 
review of awards of arbitrators of disputes 
under collective agreements is also urgently 
needed, it added. 

Furthermore, there should be a procedure 
for appeal to the courts on matters of law 
and jurisdiction arising from decisions of 
labour relations boards and from awards of 
arbitrators of disputes under collective 
agreements, the declaration said. 


Other Declarations 


The Chamber left unchanged its policy 
declarations on automation, employment of 
the older worker, employment of the phy- 
sically handicapped, and seasonal unem- 
ployment. 

The declaration on automation states 
that failure to harness its advantages to 
improve productivity would prove fatal to 
the competitive position of many Canadian 
industries, urges that immediate attention 
be given to the training of engineers and 
technicians, and expresses the belief that 
the utilization of automation will be grad- 
ual, so that adequate arrangements can be 
made for the retraining or redeployment 
of the work force. 

On the employment of the older worker, 
the Chamber continues to urge employers 
to recognize the skill and experience of 
older workers and to consider the suitable 
employment of this group. 


The Chamber declares its belief that the 
employment of the physically handicapped 
to the greatest extent possible is socially 
and economically desirable. “Many jobs 
do not require the full capacities of an 
able-bodied person,” it says. “If a handi- 
capped person still has the required capa- 
bilities, he is not handicapped in that 
particular job.” Employers are urged to 
continue to co-operate in the placing of 
the handicapped in suitable jobs; those 


employers who have not already done so 
are urged to investigate the possibilities of 
employing physically handicapped persons. 

The declaration on seasonal employment 
contains the Chamber’s pledge of co-opera- 
tion in efforts to solve “this national 
problem”. It urges its members to plan 
their work as far as practicable to give 
employment during any seasonal unemploy- 
ment period, and to co-operate with local 
agencies in the development of plans to 
combat seasonal unemployment. 





90th Annual Conference of 
British Trades Union Congress 


Almost 1,000 delegates representing more than eight million members 
reaffirm opposition to wage restraint and Goverment’s economic policy, 
confirm belief in nationalization, and call for meeting on disarmament 


The 90th annual Trades Union Congress 
was held at Bournemouth September 1 to 5. 
The presiding officer was Tom Yates, CBE, 
Chairman of the General Council. 

Delegates numbered 993, representing 185 
unions with a total membership of 8,337,325, 
of which about 1,387,200 are female mem- 
bers. TUC membership in 1958 was about 
32,600 greater than a year earlier. 

Robert Willis, General Secretary of the 
London Typographical Society, was elected 
Chairman of the General Council for the 
coming year. 

In a convention that made few momen- 
tous decisions, the delegates unanimously 
reaffirmed opposition to wage restraint and 
to the Government’s economic policy, and 
again confirmed their belief in nationaliza- 
tion. 

The Congress called for efforts to bring 
heads of governments together to secure 
agreement on stopping the testing and 
manufacture of nuclear weapons and on dis- 
armament. But it rejected a resolution 
urging that Britain halt the development of 
such weapons and their stockpiling for use 
from British bases. 

A resolution adopted without dissent 
supported a policy of trade with all nations 
and a removal of embargoes against the 
Soviet Union and Red China. 


Chairman’s Address 


Communists, unofficial strikers, employers 
who do not understand what consultation 
means, unsympathetic critics of unions, and 
the British Government were censured by 
Tom Yates, TUC Chairman, in his presi- 


dential address to the congress. Mr. Yates, 
who is General Secretary of the National 
Union of Seamen, also criticized operators 
of ships flying “flags of convenience”. 

Mr. Yates, who was TUC fraternal dele- 
gate to the 1955 convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, was the 
first seaman to preside at a Trades Union 
Congress in its 90-year history. 

Communists and unofficial strikers were 
condemned in the same breath by Mr. 
Yates. 

There are those among us who like to make 
up their own rules as they go along. When it 
suits them they ignore the leadership which 
they have helped to elect and they thrust 
aside constitutional procedures on which the 
whole membership has agreed. Through pro- 
moting unofficial action they bring the move- 
ment into disrepute and sap the strength of 
the organization to which they give nominal 
allegiance. All of us condemn breakaway 
bodies but I can see no moral or practical 
difference between those who run away from 
their own trade unions to set up a splinter 
body and those who strike against the advice 
of their own organizations. 

No one but the Trade Union Movement it- 
self can tackle the question of unofficial 
stoppages. Only those of us who have faith 
in democratic procedure with its obligations 
of solidarity and its respect for elected and 
responsible leadership can tackle these bad 
shipmates and discipline them, as they should 
be disciplined, in accordance with union rules. 
We know who they are. Some are Com- 
munists dedicated to disruption; others are 
self-styled militants whose minds are so 
closed that the whole development of collec- 
tive bargaining has passed them by. 

Big unofficial disputes damage more than 
the good name of trade unionism and the 
union which they directly affect. They fre- 
quently have a material impact far wider 
than the industry in which they take place. 
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Tom Yates 

Often, as my union (Seamen) knows to its 
cost, they bring hardship to many who want 
no part in a false quarrel. 

After all these years it is a sad commentary 
on the state of our movement that we should 
still have to suffer for the activities of those 
whose fitness to be trade unionists is clearly 
open to doubt every time they take and 
prolong unofficial action. 

It was only a little less disturbing that 
unions should still have to turn to the 
strike weapon at all, he continued. There 
should never be a situation where a dead- 
lock has to turn into a lockout or a with- 
drawal of labour. 


He made it clear, however, that it was 
unthinkable that unions should ever give 
up the right to strike. 

Just before this Mr. Yates warned against 
the use of trade union strength for the 
purpose of political coercion. “As trade 
unionists we may always have special 
interest to advance; but in doing so we 
have no special rights that exceed those 
we all have as citizens.” 

The TUC Chairman then criticized recent 
actions of employers and the Government. 
“If unions are expected to negotiate,” he 
said, “then it must be made possible for 
them to do so. Collective bargaining will 
never function effectively without the sin- 
cere concern of employers that it shall, and 
the determination of government to provide 
the climate in which it may. 

“It 1s no way to negotiate to say in 
advance that there will be no wage increase.” 

As self-governing voluntary bodies it was 
natural for unions to resent inference by 
“those who know little of our affairs, who 
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share no common purpose, and may well 
want to restrict our activities,” he said. “All 
too often, criticism of trade unionism is 
neither objective nor informed nor inspired 
by a wish to help. 

“Tf nonetheless remains an obligation on 
us all never to do anything that is unworthy 
of the fine traditions of trade unionism,” 
he pointed out. 

It was while referring to technological 
change that Mr. Yates criticized employers’ 
failure to make use of conciliation. “We 
have called and called again for early 
consultation (on the introduction of a new 
technique); we still have not dented the 
consciousness of some employers.” 

The TUC Chairman said it was easy to 
pass resolutions about peace and to call for 
campaigns to denounce nuclear weapons; 
they may help to call attention to the 
dangers we face. “But when it comes to 
negotiating, slogans and catch-phrases must 
never blind us to the stark fact that it is 
no good throwing away all our nuclear 
weapons or abandoning essential alliances 
if we are to leave in the hands of any single 
power or group of powers a tremendous 
preponderance of offensive weapons of any 
kind,” he warned. 

“Disarmament can only be achieved if it 
starts with an objective appraisal of the 
relative strengths of the armed forces in 
the world today and continues with a 
measured and comparable reduction of 
weapons by everyone. 

“The relaxation of tension, if it is to mean 
anything permanent, can only come about 
by a sustained and painstaking determina- 
tion on the part of all nations and within 
the framework of the United Nations.” 

Mr. Yates began his address by referring 
to the growth of “flags of convenience”’. 
Ships under ‘‘bogus flags” had increased by 
15 million tons in the last 10 years, he said. 

“This is a development that cannot just 
be shrugged off as a postwar phenomenon 
which will sort itself out in the long run. 
It threatens the livelihood of all those who 
sail in British ships and in the ships of 
other traditional maritime countries. It 
threatens also the economic well being of 
these countries...” 


General Council’s Report 


Opposition to the Government’s economic 
policy is the central theme of the annual 
report of the TUC General Council. 

As a means of regulating the economy, 
the Council prefers fiscal and direct con- 
trols—including control of credit—to mone- 
tary controls. On the working of monetary 
controls, the report expresses the view that, 
both in Britain and in other industrial 


countries, “the emphasis that is being laid 
upon the desirability of stabilizing prices is 
endangering the maintenance of high levels 
of employment and output”. 


The TUC’s economic objectives are listed 
as: full employment, a rapid rate of eco- 
nomic progress, reasonable stability of 
prices, and a balance of payments sufficient 
to meet overseas commitments and provide 
adequate reserves. 


The report also notes that the TUC, in 
talks with the Government on draft regula- 
tions governing protection against radiation 
risks, has emphasized the need for safety 
instructors to be fully qualified in the 
problems raised by radiation, and for the 
most careful recording of all exposure to 
radiation. 

The TUC has also supported the Govern- 
ment’s campaign to iraprove first aid in 
factories, urging more medical and nursing 
supervision in industrial plants and pressing 
for more ‘operational research and health 
surveys of dust and fume risks in foundries, 
the Council reports. 


Economic Policy 


Delegates unanimously reaffirmed their 
opposition to wage restraint and the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy. 

Alan Birch, chairman of the General 
Council’s economic committee, opened the 
debate with the charge that the Govern- 
ment had abandoned the principle of full 
employment, with the result that since the 
1957 congress unemployment had grown and 
industrial relations had worsened. 


One resolution, unanimously adopted, 
condemned the Government for failing to 
maintain full employment, and insisted on 
government measures to reverse current 
trends and to provide alternative employ- 
ment for those out of work. It also called 
for an expansionist economic policy and a 
high level of investment. 


Another resolution, also unanimously 
approved, expressed the TUC’s lack of con- 
fidence in the approach to national economic 
problems made by the Council on Prices, 
Productivity and Incomes (L.G., May, p. 
481; Nov., p. 1253) and instructed the 
General Council to prepare a report on 
the economic condition of the nation 
recognizing the need for maintaining full 
employment and for improving 
standards. 


living 


Also adopted was a resolution supporting 
a policy of trade with all nations and the 
removal of embargoes on trade with the 
Soviet Union, China and other such coun- 
tries. 


Robert Willis 


The new Chairman of the TUC General 
Council, and thus leader of Britain’s eight 
and a half million trade unionists, is 
Robert Willis, General Secretary of the 
London Typographical Society, one of the 
smaller unions in the TUC. He has been 
a member of the Council for 10 years. 

He has the reputation of being a vigor- 
ous and aggressive trade unionist and in 
the past has been regarded as something 
of a rebel. He is considered one of the 
ablest speakers on the Council. 


Born 54 years ago, he joined the London 
Society of Compositors in 1930 and became 
General Secretary in 1945. He took a 
leading part in the Society’s amalgama- 
tion with the Printing Machine Managers’ 
Trade Society in 1955 that formed the 
organization of which he is now General 


Secretary. From 1938 to 1945 he was 
Secretary of the London Trades Council, 
and since 1952 its Chairman. 

On several occasions he has been an 
adviser to the British Worker Delegates 
to International Labour Conferences. 





Nationalization 


The TUC has re-affrmed its belief in 
nationalization. But it failed to adopt three 
resolutions urging the next Labour govern- 
ment to nationalize specific industries. 

The convention adopted a_ resolution 
declaring “the urgent necessity for the 
nationalization of Britain’s basic industries 
with priority for the key sections of the 
engineering industry and the renationaliza- 
tion of the iron and steel industry and that 
part of the road transport industry returned 
to private ownership”. 

Another resolution adopted expressed 
concern at the nature of many of the 
appointments to the boards of nationalized 
industries. It declared that only those with 
a belief in the “necessity and value” of 
nationalized industry should be appointed 
to boards of nationalized industries. 

A resolution calling on the next Labour 
eovernment to nationalize the whole of the 
port transport and shipping industry was 
withdrawn. Another demanding state owner- 
ship of the tobacco industry was heavily 
defeated. ‘And a third calling for the 
nationalization of the building industry was 
remitted to the General Council. 

Unanimously adopted was a resolution 
declaring that wages and salaries in na- 
tionalized industries and public services 
must compare favourably with those in 
industry generally. 

Two composite resolutions on nuclear 
weapons and disarmament were discussed 
in the same debate. 

The first called on the trade union move- 
ment, in co-operation with the Labour 
Party, to press the Government to take the 
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lead in bringing about the meeting of heads 
of main governments to secure agreement 
on stopping the testing and manufacture of 
nuclear weapons and on disarmament and 
the maintenance of peace. 

The second viewed with concern the 
danger of continued development of instru- 
ments of mass destruction, the stockpiling of 
nuclear weapons and their constant immed- 
late availability for use by patrolling air- 
craft. The existence of bases in Britain from 
which these weapons might be launched, 
it went on, represents a serious threat to 
the security of the British people and an 
obstacle to world peace. The motion called 
for the redirection of the world’s resources 
towards social and economic betterment, 
and urged opposition to British manufacture 
of nuclear weapons and their use from 
British territory by any other power. 

The first resolution was adopted, the 
second heavily defeated. 

Sir Alfred Roberts, chairman of the TUC 
international committee, speaking for the 
General Council, recommended support of 
the first motion, because it was in line with 
the policy statement, but rejection of the 
second, because it did not support the 
policy statement. The motions, far from 
being complementary, were completely 
incompatible with each other, he said. 

Both the TUC and the Labour Party 
were agreed on the horrors of nuclear war. 
“But how is unilateral disarmament going to 
prevent the dangers falling on us?” he 
asked. 

A resolution that called for drastic cur- 
tailment of military expenditure was de- 
feated. It held that such expenditure was 
largely responsible for inflation, for the 
curtailment of social services, and post- 
ponement of construction of roads, hospitals 
and schools. 

In the debate, Sir Alfred Roberts said 
that any drastic reduction in the defence 
program would have a considerable impact 
on unemployment. 


Meeting with WFTU 


By a huge majority, a resolution propos- 
ing that the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions and the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions “should meet to con- 
sider the possibility of common action” was 
defeated. 

Sir Vincent Tewson, TUC General Secre- 
tary, opposed the motion because affiliates 
of the WFTU were not free to formulate 
their own decisions. “They are slaves of 
their own governments,” he said, pointing 
out that the free labour movement for- 
mulated its own policies and could “play 
old Harry” with their governments. 
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He remarked that such a resolution had 
been submitted at many past congresses 
except last year’s, presumably because of 
the events in Hungary. Apparently this 
year the resolution’s sponsors had over- 
looked “the revulsion of feeling in the 
movement over the execution of Imre 
Nagy,” he said. 

The reactions of the WFTU and the 
ICFTU to the Hungarian revolution pro- 
vided an example of their differences in 
policy. 

Racial Clashes 

During the week the TUC was meeting, 
racial clashes occurred in London and 
Nottingham. The General Council prepared 
a statement on the outbreaks, which the 
delegates approved unanimously. 

The statement emphasized that it was 
the duty of all trade unionists and other 
responsible citizens to help in preventing 
recurrences of “such disorderly and dan- 
gerous demonstrations”. It accused elements 
that had propagated racial hatred in Britain 
before the war of “once more fanning the 
flames of violence”. 

The statement then called on the authori- 
ties to deal with the rioters in an exemplary 
way and to seek out those inciting the 
disturbances and act against them “with 
the full severity of the law”. 

Trade unionists were urged to strive to 
ensure that all who lve and work in 
Britain understand the rights and observe 
the obligations of citizenship. “Here is a 
field in which joint efforts in local com- 
munities can do so much to further toler- 
ance and an appreciation of the difficult 
problems which are involved,” the Council 
said. 

“The trade union movement has been 
forthright in its condemnation of every 
manifestation of racial prejudice and dis- 
crimination in any part of the world,” the 
statement pointed out. 


Radiation Risks 


In any establishment in which radiation 
hazards exist, the employer should be 
obliged by law to conform to an effective 
safety code, declared a resolution that was 
adopted unanimously. It also requested the 
TUC General Council to continue its efforts 
to obtain maximum protection for workers 
in such plants. 

At present an employer using radioactive 
materials cannot be prosecuted for dis- 
regarding safety regulations because there 
are none, said the mover of the resolution. 
He suggested that one department of the 
Government, preferably the Ministry of 
Labour, should be responsible for all forms 
of radiation protection, and that a central 


records office be established to which “ex- 
posure” details of workers changing jobs 
could be sent. 

John Boyd of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union, who is Chairman of the National 
Joint Council of the atomic energy indus- 
try, said that although the industry did not 
operate under regulations, there was a code 
whose standards were so high that visitors 
from other countries had expressed surprise 
at the high safety standards established. 


Welfare 


The Congress adopted resolutions calling 
for: 


—An increase in retirement and widows’ 


pensions. 

—Negotiation by affiliated unions of ade- 
quate pensions. Unions should examine 
critically the existing pension arrangements 
of their members, with special reference to 
the need for transferability of pensions, this 
resolution urged. 

—Withdrawal of all charges on doctors’ 
prescriptions and an increase in the govern- 
ment grant to the National Health Service. 

—Provisions of sufficient funds for build- 
ing new hospitals and improving and en- 
larging existing ones. 


Joint Strike Fund 


Urging the TUC General Council to con- 
sider the possibility of a policy to protect 
unions from “the offensives of the present 
Government,” a resolution, which was de- 
feated, proposed a levy on union members 
to establish a “fighting fund” under the 
Council’s control from which strikes “deli- 
berately provoked by governmental policy” 
could be financed. 


Defeat for the motion came after an 
82-year-old delegate, J. H. Wigglesworth of 
the Iron, Stel and Metal Dressers’ Trade 
Society, asked who was to judge whether 
the Government was the deciding factor in 
a strike, and reminded the delegates of the 
existence for the past 59 years of a 
strike fund to which 40 TUC affiliates still 
belonged. 


Co-ordination of Policies 


Without debate, a resolution was adopted 
asking the General Council to consider how 
to bring about greater co-ordination of the 
policies and activities of affiliated unions, 
and to report to next year’s congress. 

The resolution expressed grave concern 
at the failure of the movement fully to 
apply to recommendations of previous 
congresses designed to promote closer 
unity, federation and amalgamation between 
unions, and pointed to recent examples of 
action by unions in isolation from other 
unions directly concerned. (The 1957 con- 
eress defeated a resolution aimed at amal- 
gamating the 184 TUC affillates into 30 
large unions (L.G., Oct. 1957, p. 1197).) 

The method of co-ordination suggested 
was to resuscitate and revise the committees 
of representatives of related industries, 
which are provided for in the rules and 
which are set up every year but which 
never meet. 

The mover of the resolution, John Horner, 
General Secretary of the Fire Brigades 
Union, pointed out that in recent years 
wage negotiations have become more and 
more inter-related, and that decisions in 
one industry had a close and direct bearing 
on other industries. 





Compulsory Arbitration Ends in UK 


Government revokes Industrial Disputes Order that created independent 
tribunal before which either party could take disputes for arbitration 
and whose awards were legally binding on both parties. TUC protests 


Compulsory arbitration in industrial dis- 
putes in Britain is to end on March 1, 1959. 

The Minister of Labour and National 
Service has announced that the Government 
will revoke the Industrial Disputes Order 
under which more than 1,000 legally-binding 
awards on pay and working conditions have 
been made in the past seven years affecting 
some 12,000,000 workers. 

The Order will not apply in respect of 
any dispute not reported to the Minister of 
Labour and National Service before Decem- 
ber 10, 1958. 


This step does not alter such arrange- 
ments for voluntary arbitration as exist in 
a number of industries like coal mining 
and the railways. In all, some 10,000,000 
workers not covered by the Order remain 
unaffected. They include employees in the 
various Government services, with their 
own highly-developed negotiating machin- 
ery, and in industries covered by Wages 
Councils whose decisions on pay and work- 
ing conditions, once officially confirmed, 
have the law behind them. 
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Another form of voluntary arbitration 
still available is through the Industrial 
Court, a permanent tribunal independent 
of the Government whose decisions are not 
binding, but both parties must assent before 
a dispute goes before it. Furthermore, in 
disputes, the conciliation services of the 
Ministry of Labour are still available to 
both sides and the Minister has power, 
where he so decides, to set up a Court 
of Inquiry or a Committee of Investigation 
to find out the facts and report with a view 
to promoting a settlement. These Courts 
are regarded as a last resort and are 
infrequently appointed. Their reports do 
not bind the parties but must be tabled 
in Parliament; the ensuring publicity can 
have a marked effect in the settlement of 
the dispute. 

The independent tribunal that the Indus- 
trail Disputes Order created replaced an 
earlier body, which came into being in 
1940 and continued for 11 years. This 
previous tribunal was part of an emergency 
arrangement during the Second World War 
under which strikes and lockouts became 
illegal and which introduced compulsory 
arbitration into British industry. 

Talks with both the Trades Union Con- 
gress and the British Employers’ Confedera- 
tion led to a revision of this wartime Order 
in 1951. The new Order lifted the ban on 
strikes and lockouts and modified the 
arrangements for compulsory arbitration. 
But the change was not made a law; it 
remained an administrative measure under 
the Defence Regulations. For seven years 
the Industrial Disputes Order has allowed 
either party to take the other to arbitration 
without its assent. And the tribunal’s award 
has legally bound both the employers and 
the workers concerned. 

The Order has, however, operated only 
under certain conditions. First, the party 
which referred the dispute to the Minister 
had either to take part “habitually” in the 
settlement of wages and working conditions 
or to organize a substantial proportion of 
the workers or employers in the industry. 
Secondly, to ensure that available collective 
bargaining machinery was fully used, the 
Minister could refer the dispute to the 
tribunal only after he was satisfied that all 
other practicable ways of finding a solution 
had been tried. 

Another important feature of the Order 
has been its offer of an avenue for a trade 
union or an employers’ organization which 
“habitually” has been a party to settling 
pay and working conditions, to take an 
“issue” before the tribunal. 
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Such an issue could arise when a union 
reported an employer who was not honour- 
ing the recognized wage levels or other con- 
ditions of employment in the industry. By 
an award the tribunal could legally oblige 
him to do so. 

The recent decision to end the Order 
arose from a Government wish to wind up 
the Defence Regulations under which it was 
made. 

Asked by the Ministry of Labour for 
their views on the future of the Order, the 
TUC said that they would like its provisions 
embodied in legislation. While the Order 


_was not perfect, it had worked well for 


seven years and the facilities it provided 
should not be dismantled. In September 
the 1958 Congress added its unanimous 
weight to these views by calling for the 
appropriate legislation. 

The British Employers’ Confederation did 
not agree with the TUC. Their view was 
that arbitration on the model of the Order 
should be open only to those industries 
where both sides agree in advance to con- 
tract into it. Such an agreement would, it 
was thought, put both parties under a moral 
obligation to honour the findings. 

Last January talks at the Ministry of 
Labour failed to find a bridge between these 
different opinions. In face of this disagree- 
ment between the two sides the Minister 
had to take his decision. 

In deciding to end the Order, the Minister 
acted on the grounds that it was out of 
keeping with the voluntary spirit of indus- 
trial relations in Britain to use, in normal 
times, a method by which one or other 
party could be coerced by law. Further, it 
had become plain that compulsory arbitra- 
tion in its present form had features which 
did not command the support of many em- 
ployers, and it had been understood at the 
outset in 1951 that the Order was an experi- 
ment to be reviewed at any time. 


Protesting the Munister’s decision, the 
TUC declared that, while trade unions 
always prefer joint agreement through col- 
lective bargaining and that while the vast 
majority of differences between manage- 
ments and workers about wages were settled 
in this way, there is at times a need for 
arbitration; and, in the TUC’s view, the 
Industrial Disputes Tribunal provided a 
method of arbitration which has given wide 
satisfaction for a long period, contributing 
much to industrial peace. 

A particular feature of the Miuinister’s 
decision which drew the fire of the TUC 
was the loss of machinery to deal with 
“issues”. It said: “The TUC consider there 
were only minor differences between the 

(Continued on page 1404) 


Successful Rehabilitation—xXtIll 


Thirteenth in series of articles on success in rehabilitation achieved 
through the precise matching of the handicapped person to the job 


This ts the thirteenth in a series of articles 
illustrating that community co-operation in 
the treatment, training, guidance and place- 
ment of a disabled person can often enable 
him to meet all the essential requirements 
of a job. It was written by A. L. S. Ireton 
of the Public Relations Branch of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission from 
material supplied by the Commission’s Que- 
bec Regional Office. 


Can a person who has undergone electro- 
shock treatment for severe mental depres- 
sion be successfully re-employed within a 
short time after completion of the treat- 
ment? Yes—if the re-employment takes 
place under the proper circumstances and 
if the person has the benefit of proper 
guidance. 


Here is an example of what can be and 
has been done in a case of this kind. Joan, 
20 years old, completed high school and 
then attended a commercial school, from 
which she received a diploma. She went 
to work as a secretary with a large manu- 
facturing firm; but her real interest was 
in hospital work. She registered at a general 
hospital as a student, with the aim of 
becoming an X-ray technician. 


At the end of a year of work and study 
she was completely exhausted and the vic- 
tim of severe mental depression. Her 
physician recommended that she undergo 
electro-shock therapy. The results of this 
treatment were so satisfactory that a few 
months later Joan decided to put her 
recovery to the test and visited her local 
National Employment Office. 


She informed the general placement off- 
cer that she was unemployed following a 
nervous breakdown. As a result of this 
information the Special Placement Officer 
was called in and rehabilitation counselling 
was begun at once. Joan was still receiving 
psycho-therapeutic treatment, although the 
treatments were relatively infrequent. The 
Special Placement Officer was kept informed 
of these treatments and the progress that 
Joan was making. 

The Special Placement Officer dissuaded 
Joan from pursuing her career of hospital 
work but recommended instead employment 
in a suitable environment that involved 
regular hours. This met with the complete 
approval of her physician. 

While Joan could still perform office work 
she did complain of a certain inability to 





concentrate and a lack of mental alertness 
as a result of the electro-shock therapy. 
This condition caused her considerable dis- 
tress but fortunately showed steady im- 
provement. 

Joan’s problem was further complicated 
by the fact that her father was an invalid 
and totally blind. She needed some sort 
of income to enable her to contribute to 
the support of her family. 

Joan was first referred to part-time em- 
ployment with a small manufacturer but 
the earnings were insufficient for her needs. 
She tried a Civil Service examination for 
employment as a typist. She passed the 
examination but no vacancies were 1mmed- 
lately available. 

While visiting an employer an officer of 
the National Employment Service was 
informed of a vacancy for an order clerk 
in a large departmental postal order office. 
When the personnel manager, who strangely 
enough was herself physically handicapped, 
was informed of Joan’s case she agreed at 
once to interview her. She was impressed 
with Joan’s sincerity, personality and quali- 
fications and hired her immediately. 


Joan is now happily and gainfully em- 
ployed, a result that was achieved by her 
own determination, wise counselling on the 
part of the Special Placement Officer, and 
sympathetic understanding on the part of 
the employer. 


When the National Employment Serv- 
ice was established by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1940, a Handicapped 
Section of the Special Placements Divi- 
sion was set up to provide special employ- 
ment assistance to physically disabled 
workers. It was created for the express 
purpose of rehabilitating into employment 
those disabled persons capable of working 
but who, because of their physical, mental 
or emotional handicaps, might otherwise 
remain on the fringe of the employment 
market. The Section’s special placement 
officers concentrate their efforts on, in 
the words of the manual of instructions, 
persons who, on account of injury or 
disease of a character which is likely to 
last more than six months, or on account 
of congenital conditions, are substantially 
handicapped in obtaining or keeping 
employment of a kind generally suited 
to their age, previous experience and 
qualifications. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Second Atlantic Region Workshop 


More than 80 persons attend five-day conference on rehabilitation 


Construction begins on Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal. 


For sixth 


year in a row, Montreal holds “Employ the Handicapped Week’ 


The Second Atlantic Region Workshop 
on Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons was 
held on Prince Edward Island in October. 
More than 80 persons, representing various 
groups working in rehabilitation in Canada, 
attended the five-day conference. 

Among the speakers who addressed the 
meeting were: L. T. Hancock, Principal 
of the Maritime School of Social Work; 
Dr. Dugald S. Arbuckle, professor at the 
School of Education, Boston University; 
and Dr. Gustave Gingras, Medical Director 
of the University of Montreal School of 
Rehabilitation and Executive Director of 
the Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal. 

Three consecutive sessions on interviewing 
and counselling were conducted by Mr. 
Hancock and three lectures on vocational 
guidance and counselling were given by 
Dr. Arbuckle. Dr. Gingras addressed a 
dinner attended by the Workshop partici- 
pants and members of Prince Edward 
Island’s medical profession. 

Conference delegates took part in two 
discussions entitled “The Place of the 
Handicapped in the Labour Force” and 
“The Employer and the Disabled’. A panel 
discussion, “The Placement of the Handi- 
capped,” was also held, with Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabili- 
tation, acting as moderator. 

The Workshop concluded with an open 
discussion on “More Effective Rehabilita- 
tion Services in the Atlantic Provinces”. 
Noel Meilleur, Assistant Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, acted as moderator. 

* * * 


Work at the site of the rehabilitation 
centre, hospital and headquarters of the 
Rehabilitation Institute of Montreal has 
been started. 

The new building has been designed to 
include a six-storey section providing for 
111 beds for patients requiring convalescent 
treatment or hospitalization. 

The building will also include a swimming 
pool and treatment baths, and facilities for 
psysiotherapy, occupational therapy, speech 
therapy, psychological treatments and other 
phases of rehabilitation. 

At present the Rehabilitation Institute 
occupies two floors of the Montreal Con- 
valescent Hospital. 
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Special efforts to interest Montreal em- 
ployers in hiring handicapped persons were 
made during the week of October 5 to 11 
by the National Employment Service and 
the Montreal Council for the Guidance of 
the Handicapped. 

George P. Reid, Manager of the Montreal 
metropolitan NES office, said the aim of 
the campaign was to convince employers 
of the fine and varied work that the 
handicapped can do. A handicap is no 
barrier to employment as long as the NES 
can find the type of work they can do, 
he said. 

He reported that some 2,500 disabled per- 
sons found jobs last year, but pointed out 
that this was far from the peak reached 
in 1956, when 6,000 were placed. 


This was the sixth year an “Employ the 
Handicapped Week” has been held in 
Montreal. Sixteen other centres in the 
province held similar campaigns this year. 

* * * 


Around the Provinces 


Because of the reduction in the incidence 
of polio, the Canadian Foundation for 
Poliomyelitis is making its rehabilitation 
services available to all disabled persons 
in need of them, the Foundation has 
announced. 


The University of British Columbia’s 
College of Education has opened the first 
school in Canada for teachers of handi- 
capped children. Prof. J. A. Richardson, 
former Deputy Director of the Remedical 
Education Centre at the University of 
Queensland, Australia, has been appointed 
to head the new school. The new depart- 
ment is offering three courses, and will 
co-operate with the University’s Faculty of 
Medicine at the rehabilitation centre at the 
Vancouver General Hospital. 


The Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board Hospital and Rehabilitation Centre 
at Downsview was officially opened on 
October 29. The new buildings have been 
in use since July 1 (L.G., July, p. 715). 

W.E. Milton has been appointed Super- 
intendent for the Quebec Division of the 
Canadian National Institute for the Blind. 


With the Women’s Bureau 





Women’s Exhibition in Switzerland 


Two-month exhibition devoted to life and activities of Swiss women 
illustrates her place in her country’s economy. Employers and unions 
co-operate in preparation of largest pavilion, “In Praise of Work” 


An exhibition devoted to the life and 
activities of Swiss women was held in 
Zurich from July 17 to September 15. 

The theme of the exhibition was the 


place of the Swiss woman in the economy 
of her country. Exhibits showed her activi- 
ties and responsibilities in the family as 
well as in public hfe, her ideas on her 
position and her aspirations towards achieve- 
ment of political rights. The Alliance of 
Swiss Women’s Societies initiated the plan 
for the exhibition, which was organized by 
a committee representing all Swiss women’s 
organizations. The chief architect, Mme. 
Annamarie Hubacher of Zurich, was assisted 
by 22 other women architects and 22 women 
designers and commercial artists. 

One of the most colourful exhibits was 
the “House of the Cantons” containing dis- 


plays revealing the characteristics, imdus- 


A model of the nine-storey building 
built especially for the Swiss Women’s 
Exposition at Zurich this past summer 
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tries, handwork, arts and customs of the 
22 Swiss cantons. 

“In Praise of Work,” the largest pavilion, 
showed women’s many occupations and their 
importance to the country. Public authori- 
ties, employers and trade unions co-oper- 
ated in the preparation of this section. 
Showings were given here of a documentary 
film financed by the Swiss Federation of 
Trades Unions on Swiss women’s vocational 
and professional work. 

Among the other exhibits were “Women 
and Money,” which included a replica of a 
Swiss bank whose President is a woman; 
“Parents and Children,’ “Health and Medi- 
cal Development,” “Beaux Arts,” “In Sery- 
ice of the Nation” and “The Ideal Home,” 
as well as exhibits of fashions and food. 

Daily programs of lectures, concerts, films, 
dances and special entertainments contri- 
buted to the liveliness and colour of this 
unique exhibition. 


Canadian Woman Elected to Executive 
Of International Bookbinders Union 


Mrs. Betty Whittaker, President of Local 
28 (Toronto) of the International Brother- 
hood of Bookbinders, was elected 6th Vice- 
president of the Brotherhood at this year’s 
convention. She was the only Canadian 
running for office. 

Mrs. Whittaker, a member of Local 28 
for more than 12 years, is also Vice-presi- 
dent of the Ontario Federation of Printing 
Trades Unions and Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Ontario Bookbinders Council. 

Women are at present eligible to run 
only for the offices of 2nd to 6th Vice- 
president in the International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders. However, a resolution call- 
ing for the right of women members to run 
for the three top offices—President, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer and Ist Vice-president—was 
referred to the executive council by the 
international convention held in Montreal 
in July 1958. A report on this resolution 
will be made at the next convention. 
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From the Labour Gazette, December 1908 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Strict supervision of immigration did much to curtail inconvenience 
resulting from over-supply of labour in 1908. That autumn, employment 
outlook was not good but greater activity predicted for spring of 1909 


“The strict supervision of immigration by 
the Dominion Government has done much 
to curtail the inconvenience resulting from 
an over-supply of labour,” the Lasour 
GaAzETTE reported in December 1908. 

Immigration during the period April to 
October 1908 fell to 109,575 from 212,024 
in the same period of 1907. Immigration 
from the United Kingdom did not decline 
as drastically as the total; the British Board 
of Trade reported that the number of 
emigrants leaving the United Kingdom for 
“British North America” during the period 
January to September 1908 had dropped 
only to 33,320 from 43,185 in the same 
period of 1907. 

“The closing of navigation and the general 
cessation of outdoor work usual at this 
season threw a large number out of em- 
ployment, and the outlook at many points 
was for a repetition of the conditions which 
prevailed last year,” the same issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE reported. 

It also pointed out that “owing to the 
comparative lack of activity during the 
past six months” the workmen affected were 
less able financially than they had been 
the year before “to face a period of en- 
forced idleness”. 

However, the Lasour Gazerre predicted 
“s considerable increase in general activity 
with the resumption of work in 1909”. 

The Lasour GAZETTE printed in full the 
report of a conciliation board that had 
been set up in the middle of September 
to mediate in a dispute between the Cana- 
dian Northern Railway Companies and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers. The 
dispute affected “81 men directly and 261 
men indirectly, and related to a question 
of wages and general conditions of employ- 
ment”. The men were demanding increased 
wages and “a uniform set of working 
articles”. 

The board made a personal inspection of 
certain conditions on the three railways 
contained in the Canadian Northern sys- 
tem. As a result of knowledge thus gained 
it had been able to recommend a number 
of improvements in the working conditions 
of the engineers, especially at points where 
the men “are frequently forced to remain 
over night and sometimes after a long trip 
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in most inclement weather”. These sugges- 
tions were accepted immediately by the 
company. 

The board decided that “the wages paid 
the engineers were insufficient in compari- 
son with the services performed and com- 
pared unfavourably with those paid by 
other lines’. However, in recommending 
an increased scale of pay it took into 
account the greater opportunities for pro- 
motion on that railway compared with the 
older roads. 


The rates of pay recommended by the 
board ranged from $3.10 to $4.05 per 100 
miles or day of 10 hours for senior engineers, 
and from $2.75 to $3.70 for juniors. 

The board’s report was accepted by the 
employees. It was believed at that time 
that the company’s acceptance was being 
delayed only by the absence in England 
of D. B. Hanna, Vice President of the 
Canadian Northern system. 

At a meeting in Moncton during Novem- 
ber delegates from the various local unions 
of the International Brotherhood of Rail- 
way Employees in the Maritimes and Que- 
bec decided to sever their affiliation with 
the union and to form ‘a purely Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees with 
headquarters at Halifax”. 


A grand council was constituted with 
A. RB. Mosher, of Halifax, as grand presi- 
dent; W. N. Collins of Saint John, N.B., 
as grand vice president; and M. M. Maclean 
of Halifax as grand secretary-treasurer. “A 
general Board of Supervision was also 
formed,” the Lasour Gazetre reported. 
(A. R. Mosher is now an honorary president 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, M. M. 
Maclean retired April 30 this year as 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour.) 

“The membership of the brotherhood is 
stated to be in the neighbourhood of 1,000, 
with local unions at all important stations 
on the Intercolonial Railway system,” the 
report added. 

By an order-in-council dated November 
21, 1908, Frederick A. Acland, Secretary of 
the Department of Labour, was appointed 
Deputy Minister of Labour to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of W. L. 
Mackenzie King (L.G., Oct., p. 1137). 


TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Joint consultation spearheads a_ broad 
program of labour-management co-operation 
at Victory Soya Mills Limited, Toronto. 

VSM, a subsidiary of Procter and Gamble 
of America, recently established its best 





safety record in 13 years: no_lost-time 
accident in over 12 months. At last report, 
the figure was 380 accident-free days—and 
is still climbing. 

Vice president R. G. Loftus and George 
Englefield, President of Local 247 of the 
International Chemical Workers Union, 
both attribute this achievement to the 
excellent working relations among labour 
and management members of the plant’s 
three principal joint consultation com- 
mittees: Labour-Management, Supervisors’ 
Safety, and Plant Safety. 

A continuing vigilance is needed to ensure 
that company “no smoking” regulations 
are obeyed by personnel of outside trucking 
and steamship lines. This responsibility is 
delegated to foremen of VSM crews loading 
and unloading in wharf and warehouse 
areas. Victory’s traffic department also 
helps by conducting a continuous reminder- 
by-letter campaign. 

Two special features of VSM’s safety 
program are the Unsafe Act Report and the 
“buddy” system. The essence of the former 
is speed, because an unsafe act is stopped, 
criticized and documented on the spot. 
If a man is performing a job in a way that 
may harm him, the fellow employee or fore- 
man who discovers it stops him and dis- 
cusses the hazard. Only when the two parties 
agree that the act was potentially harmful 
is a report submitted. The plan provides a 
“running report” on safe conduct, making it 
easier to spot the “accident prone” worker. 

The “buddy” system arose from the 
premise that if two new men work together, 
their accident potential is high. VSM’s 
policy is that each new man should work 
alongside one experienced man. The “old 
hand at the game” is thus always present 
to teach the greenhorn the company’s safety 
standards, and to remind him of the hazards 
that go with his job. 

* * * 

Close partnership on plant operations is 
one of the highlights of labour-management 
relations at Canadian Refractories Limited, 
Kilmar, Que. 
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An employee-management committee, 
comprising three management representa- 
tives and three members appointed from 
the Magnesite Workers Federal Union, 
mets once a month to discuss a wide variety 
of plant problems. At a recent meeting, the 
committee covered a list of technical topics 
ranging from the spinning of bosun’s chairs 
for raising and lowering men in silos, through 
the merits of grease fittings for rack carriers, 
to the pros and cons of power ventilation. 

Company promotion in the field of safety 
has stimulated the interest and participation 
of the firm’s 175 employees to such a pitch 
that they can now claim a safety record 
of more than 1,000,000 hours of work with- 
out a single lost-time accident. For two 
consecutive years, 1956 and 1957, the Kilmar 
staff has won the safety shield of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of the province of Quebec. 

L. R. Thomas, Works Manager at Cana- 
dian Refractories, has nothing but praise for 
the spirit of co-operation generated through- 
out the plant by the Labour-Management 
Committee’s activities; and Gilbert Pear- 
son, President of Local 145 of the MWFU, 
asserts that the committee is providing an 
excellent two-way channel of communica- 
tion between management and employees. 

* * * 

Stepped-up operational efficiency in the 
building of dams and power plants, and an 
improved camp life, accompanied the estab- 
lishment of labour-management committees 
at the Ontario Hydro Electric Power Com- 
mission’s projects at Whitedog Falls and 
Caribou Falls in Northwestern Ontario. 

Although the two projects are considered 
as one, there were difficulties because White- 
dog and Caribou are 15 miles apart. The 
1,800 employees involved in the work are 
located at a number of points over a wide 
area. 

For these reasons the organization of com- 
mittees at both sites established between 
labour and management a much needed 
channel of communication on matters con- 
cerning progress of the work. Throughout 
the building period, support for joint con- 
sultation has been supplied enthusiastically 
by management and by the various trade 
unions affiliated with the Ontario Hydro 
Construction Allied Council (CLC). 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 


Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for six days during October. The Board 
issued eight certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered seven representation 
votes, and rejected seven applications for 
certification. The Board also granted one 
application for revocation of certification 
and, following requests under Section 61 (2) 
of Act for review of earlier decisions, issued 
four amending certificates. During the 
month the Board received nine applications 
for certification and allowed the withdrawal 
of one application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 115, on behalf of a unit of 
construction equipment operators employed 
by the Poole Construction Company Lim- 
ited in the area of Whitehorse, Y.T. (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1140). 

2. United Mine Workers of America, Dis- 
trict 50, on behalf of a unit of uranium 
fuel rod fabricators employed by AMF 
Atomics (Canada) Limited, at Port Hope, 
Ont. (L.G:, Oct., p. 1140). 

3. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of maintenance employees of Wheeler Air- 
lines Limited, employed at St. Jovite, 
Montreal, and Val d’Or, Que., Frobisher 
Bay, Site 41, Great Whale and Fox, N.W.T., 
and Goose Bay, Labrador. The Wheeler 
Airlines Limited Employees’ Association 
intervened (see representation votes, below). 

4. International Association of Machinists, 
Automotive Lodge 1857, on behalf of a unit 
of vehicle maintenance and repair shop 
employees of Gill Interprovincial Lines 
Limited employed in its Vancouver Division 
(ieGeiOctaip. 11140)" 

5. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Eastern Branch), on behalf of a unit of 
deck officers employed aboard the MV 
George Hindman by the Hindman Trans- 
portation Company Limited, Owen Sound, 
Ont, (E.G. Nov..1285)). 
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6. Line Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup- 
men and Dockmen’s Union, Local No. 605, 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of warehouse- 
men, local and line drivers employed by 
East-West Transport Ltd., and operating 
in and out of its terminal at Burnaby, B.C. 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 

7. The Syndicate of Employees of CFGT, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Radio 
Lac St-Jean Limitée employed at Radio 
Station CFGT, Alma, Que. The National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, intervened (see applications 
for certification received below). 

8. General Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ 
Union, Local 31 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Hill the Mover 
(Canada) Limited employed in its  sub- 
branch at Chilliwack, B.C. (see applications 
for certification received, below). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., respondent, and Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, intervener (L.G., Sept. p. 980). 
The Board directed that the names of both 
the applicant and intervener be placed on 
the ballot (Returning Officer: A. B. Whit- 
field) (see applications for certification 
rejected, below). 

2. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 591, applicant, 
Hull City Transport Limited, Hull, Que., 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 


istrative services of the Minister of 
Labour, the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and the Industrial Relations 
Branch of the Department. 





respondent, and The Hull City Transport 
Employees’ Syndicate, intervener (L.G., 
Sept., p. 980). The Board directed that 
the names of both the applicant and inter- 
vener be placed on the ballot (Returning 
Officer: B. H. Hardie) (see applications for 
certification rejected, below). 

3. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, applicant, Wheeler 
Airlines Limited, St. Jovite Station, Que., 
respondent, and Wheeler Airlines Limited 
Employees’ Association, intervener (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1140). The Board directed that 
only the name of the applicant union be 
placed on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
C. E. Poirier) (see applications for certifi- 
cation granted, above). 


4. Members of bargaining unit employed 
on MV Imperial Namu, MV _ Imperial 
Nanaimo, and Barge No. 10, applicants, the 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, respondent, and 
Imperial Oil Limited, Vancouver, respond- 
ent. The Board ordered a vote of the 
employees following consideration of an 
appheation for revocation of certification 
(L.G., Oct., p. 1141) (Returning Officer: 
D. 8. Tysoe) (see application for revocation 
of certification granted, below). 

5. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, and 
Northern Transportation Company Limited, 
Kdmonton, Alta., respondent (Western Arc- 
tic), C.G., -Bépt.,’ p. 980)) <The Board 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and _ certificates given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and, interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if 
they so desire, may enact similar legis- 
lation for application to industries 
within provincial jurisdiction and make 
mutually satisfactory arrangements with 
the federal Government for the admin- 
istration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 


Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 
Industrial Relations Officers of the 


Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director’ of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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directed that the vote be taken at the 
opening of the 1959 navigation season 
(Returning Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

6. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, and Husband Transport Limited, 
London, Ont., (Montreal Terminal) respon- 
dent (L.G., Oct., p. 1189) (Returning Officer: 
C. E. Poirier). 

7. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
applicant, The New York Central Railroad 
Company (Northern District), respondent, 
and The Railroad Yardmasters of North 
America, Inc., intervener (yardmasters em- 
ployed in Canada Southern Division) (L.G., 
Aug., p. 881). The Board directed that the 
names of both the applicant and intervener 
be placed on the ballot (Returning Officer: 
T. M. McRae). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
applicant, Canadian National Railways, 
respondent, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, intervener (New- 
foundland District). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board (L.G., Oct., p. 1139). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont., respondent, and Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, intervener. The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected in the representation vote con- 
ducted by the Board (see representation 
votes, above). 

3. Amalgamated Association of Street, 
Electric Railway and Motor Coach Em- 
ployees of America, Division 591, applicant, 
Hull City Transport Limited, Hull, Que., 
respondent, and The Hull City Transport 
Employees’ Syndicate, intervener. The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the applicant did not secure the support of 
a majority of the employees in the voting 
unit agreed upon as appropriate by the 
parties (see representation votes, above). 

4. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 115, applicant, and Dawson & 
Hall Limited, Vancouver, B.C., respondent 
(Yukon Territory). The application was 
rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected (L.G., Oct., p. 1139). 
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5. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 115, applicant, and John A. 
Maclsaac Construction Co. Ltd., White- 
horse, Y.T., respondent. The application 
was rejected for the reason that it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected (L.G., Oct., p. 1140). 

6. The Transport and General Workers 
Union, Local 1050 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
applicant, The Newfoundland-Great Lakes 
Steamships Limited, Botwood, Nfld., respon- 
dent, and Longshoremen’s Protective Union 
of Botwood, Nfid., intervener. The applica- 
tion was rejected for the reason that the 
applicant had no members in good standing 
within the meaning of the provisions of 
Section 15 of the Board’s Rules of Pro- 
cedure, having regard to the provisions of 
the constitution of the applicant union 
(L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 

7 Wheeler Airlines Limited Employees’ 
Association, applicant, Wheeler Airlines 
Limited, St. Jovite Station, Que., respondent, 
and International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, intervener. The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that the 
applicant had no members in good standing 
in the unit applied for under the provisions 
of Section 15 of the Board’s Rules of Pro- 
cedure (L.G., Nov., p. 1285) (see also appli- 
cations for certification granted, above). 


Application for Revocation of 
Certification Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification, following the 
taking of a representation vote, affecting 
members of the bargaining unit employed 
on MV Imperial Namu, MV Imperial 
Nanaimo, and Barge No. 10, applicants, 
the Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, respondent, and 
Imperial Oil Limited, Vancouver, respon- 
dent (see representation votes, above). 


Requests for Review under Section 61 (2) 
of Act Granted 


International Longshoremen’s Association, 
Independent, applicant, and Eastern Canada 
Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Terminal Warehouses 
Limited, Caledon Terminals Limited, and 
Cullen Stevedoring Company Limited, 
Toronto, respondents (L.G., Nov., p. 1285). 
The Board issued amending certificates ex- 
tending the scope of the bargaining units 
previously established to include certain 
additional casual employees. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. The Syndicate of Employees of CFGT, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Radio 
Lac St-Jean Limitée employed at Radio 
Station CFGT, Alma, Que. (Investigating 
Officer: R. Trépanier) (see applications for 
certification granted, above). 

2. General Truck Drivers’ and Helpers’ 
Union, Local 31, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of employees of Hill the 
Mover (Canada) Limited employed in its 
sub-branch at Chilliwack, B.C. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (see applications 
for certification granted, above). 

3. International Woodworkers of America, 
Local 1-71, on behalf of a unit of employees 
of the Vancouver Tug Boat Co. Ltd., en- 
gaged in booming and rafting in the area 
of Twin Creeks, Howe Sound, B.C. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: G. R. Currie). 

4. International Association of Machinists, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of Cana- 
dian Arsenals Limited (Small Arms Divi- 
sion, Long Branch, Ont.) (Investigating 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

5. International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of Bicroft Uranium Mines Lim- 
ited, Bancroft, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
A. B. Whitfield). 


6. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians on behalf of a 
unit of Film Editing Department employees 
of the Western Ontario Broadcasting Com- 
pany Limited (CKLW-TYV), Windsor, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 

7. Longshoremen’s Protective Union, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by The Newfoundland-Great Lakes Steam- 
ships Limited at Botwood, Nfld. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: W. L. Taylor). 

8. Warehousemen & Miscellaneous Driv- 
ers Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America, on behalf of 
a unit of mail truck drivers and helpers 
employed by H. W. Bacon, Toronto, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

9. The Nordair Employees’ Syndicate, on 
behalf of a unit of maintenance employees 
of Nordair Ltd., Roberval, Que.( Investi- 
gating Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Amalgamated Association of Street, Elec- 
tric Railway and Motor Coach Employees 
of America, Division 591, applicant, Trans- 
port Hull Metropolitain Limited, Hull, 
Que., respondent, and The Hull City Trans- 
port Employees’ Syndicate, intervener (L.G., 
Sept., p. 980). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 
213, American Newspaper Guild (Concilia- 
tion Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 

3. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Winnipeg Terminal, and Local 979, General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

4. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


Settlement by Conciliation Officer 


Canadian Broadcasting Corporation and 
Canadian Wire Service Guild, Local 213, 
American Newspaper Guild (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (See above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Smith Transport Limited (Maritimes) 
and Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers Union, Local 106 (L.G., Oct., p. 
1141). 

2. Minshull Storage and Van Limited, 
Halifax, and Local 927, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., Sept., p. 980). 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Canadian Pacific Transport Limited, 
Winnipeg, and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway Employees and Other Transport 
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Workers, Division 198 (L.G., Oct., p. 1141). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

2. Robin Hood Flour Mills, Limited, Cal- 
eary, and United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 326 (L.G., Oct., p. 1141). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlement following Board Procedure 
Canadian National Railways (Barge and 
Ferry Service, Port Mann, B.C.) and 
National Association of Marine Engineers 
of Canada, Inc., and Canadian Merchant 
Service Guild, Inc. (L.G., July, p. 761). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Transport Company Limited, Winnipeg 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railways Employees and Other 


Transport Workers 


The Conciliation Board appointed by 
you, consisting of G.P.R. Tallin, QC, Chair- 
man; Harold J. Riley, QC, the Company’s 
nominee; and Alistair Stewart, the Em- 
ployees’ nominee, was duly constituted. 


The Board held several sittings, the dates 
of which are set out in the statement of 
sittings submitted with this report. The 
Company was represented by L. Jacobsen, 
C.P.R. Personnel Officer, Montreal; V. A. 
Birney, Superintendent of the Company at 
Winnipeg; and B. Pass and C. E. Aked, 
both of Winnipeg. The union was repre- 
sented by W. H. Thompson, Blake Morden, 
Keith Gorrell, and G. Lanchberry. 


The dispute referred to the Board arose 
out of the failure of the parties to agree 
upon amendments to be made to the collec- 
tive agreement between them, effective from 
April 1, 1956. 


Company’s Operation 


The nature of the Company’s business is 
described in its written submission to the 
Board. It consists in the transportation of 
commodities between certain points in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. It was acquired 
through purchase by the Canadian Pacific 
Transport Company Limited in 1948. Its 
head office is in Winnipeg, from which place 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers, Division 198, 
and Canadian Pacific Transport Company 
Limited, Winnipeg. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Dean G. P. R. Tallin, QC, Winnipeg, 
who was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, Harold J. Riley, QC, and Alis- 
tair Stewart, both of Winnipeg, nominees 
of the company and union respectively. 

‘ The text of the report is reproduced 
ere. 
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its main line services extend through Bran- 
don and Regina to Saskatoon and Swift 
Current. Short or peddle line services are 
provided between Swift Current and East 
End in Saskatchewan and between Brandon 
and Portage la Prairie in Manitoba. Main- 
tenance requirements are performed in the 
Company’s garage in Winnipeg. Terminals 
are maintained at Winnipeg, Brandon, 
Regina, Swift Current, and Saskatoon. A 
portion of the traffic is by way of semi- 
trailer on the highways, the greater part 
of the remainder by way of trailers on flat 
ears of the Canadian Pacific Railway—the 
so-called “piggy-back” service—and a much 
smaller part by way of boxcars of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 


While the total number of employees 
represented by the union necessarily varies 
with the volume of traffic handled, it was 
87 during March 1958. There were 13 over- 
the-road drivers, 3 line drivers, 62 ware- 
housemen and pick-up men, 2 mechanics, 
1 mechanic’s helper, and 6 clerks and 
stenographers. 

On November 18, 1948, the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees and 
Other Transport Workers was certified as 
bargaining agent for the employees of the 
Company, and the first collective agreement 
was made effective January 1, 1949. The 
agreement presently in effect became effec- 
tive April 1, 1956. 

The warehousemen, who constitute 71 
per cent of the employees represented by 
the union under the present agreement, 
receive $1.25 per hour. Drivers receive 4.9 
cents per mile or, if on an hourly rate, 
$1.32 per hour, and in addition the great 
majority, who meet certain prescribed 
standards, receive what is known as a safe 
driving and safe handling bonus of four- 
tenths of a cent per mile. All employees 
represented by the union also receive, in 
addition to their wages, the benefit of 


participation in the Benefit Plan for Non- 
operating Employees of Canada Railways, 
which costs the Company $4.25 per month 
per employee, and represents an increase in 
wage costs estimated by the Company at 
about 2 per cent per hour worked. 


Course of Negotiations 


Under date of January 31, 1958, the 
representative of the employees gave notice 
to the Company of their desire to revise 
the collective agreement. A statement of 
proposed amendments accompanied the 
notice. The Company estimates that the 
annual cost of giving effect to the proposed 
amendments would be in excess of $114- 
000.00. At a meeting between the parties 
on March 5 the employees’ requests were 
reviewed, and their committee had the 
opportunity of presenting arguments in sup- 
port of each proposal. The parties met 
again on March 25, when the Company 
pointed out that the wage rates and working 
conditions of the employees were better 
than those of the employees of any com- 
petitive trucking company in the area of 
the Company’s operations, and for this 
reason, and because the requests were 
unrealistic, refused to grant them. 

After several further meetings the Com- 
pany on June 13 indicated that if a reason- 
able settlement of all other matters in dis- 
pute could be obtained, it would make a 
number of concessions, which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Weather, terminal and road delay time 
for over-the-road drivers to be paid for 
at the minimum hourly wage rate at the 
nearest terminal instead of 72 cents per 
hour, an increase of between 38c. and 43c. 
per hour. 

2. Over-the-road_ drivers’ lay-over at 
away-from-home terminal after 16 hours to 
be paid for at 15 cents per hour less than 
the applicable terminal rate at the away- 
from-home terminal for a maximum of 
eight hours in twenty-four, instead of 72 
cents per hour, an increase of between 28c. 
and 43c. per hour. If an employee is required 
to work while held over at away-from-home 
terminal he will be paid the applicable 
terminal rate. 

3 One additional statutory holiday, Box- 
ing Day. 

4. Participation in the benefit plan of the 
organized, non-operating employees of Cana- 
dian Pacific, to the cost of which employer 
and employee will each contribute $4.25 
per month per employee. 

5. Differential of 5 cents per hour now 
being paid to terminal employees at Regina 
and Saskatoon to be paid also to terminal 
employees at Swift Current. 
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6. Meal period for terminal and office 
employees to be not more than one hour 
instead of not more than 14 hours, thus 
providing for nine hours’ work in a spread 
of ten instead of 104 for terminal em- 
ployees and for eight hours’ work in a 
spread of nine instead of 94 for office 
employees. 

7. The Company to pay the cost of laun- 
dering overalls of mechanics and mechanics’ 
helpers. 

With the understanding that the foregoing 
improvements would become part of a new 
agreement, all matters in issue between the 
parties were disposed of except: 

1. Wage rates. 

2. Hours of work. 

3. Annual vacations. 


4, Duration of the agreement. 


On the matters remaining in dispute after 
June 13, the Company proposed at that 
time that: 

1. (a) Wage rates for terminal employees 
would be increased by 2 per cent on April 
1, 1958; by 2 per cent on October 1, 1958; 
and by a further 2 per cent on April 1, 1959. 

(b) Wage rates for office employees would 
be increased by 3 per cent on April 1, 1958; 
by 2 per cent on October 1, 1958; and by 
a further 2 per cent on April 1, 1959. 

(c) Wage rates for mileage-rated, over- 
the-road drivers would be increased by the 
percentages and on the same dates as 
increases for terminal employees. 

(All the percentage increases referred to 
above were to be percentages of the pre- 
sent wage rates.) 

2. No change would be made in hours of 
work. 

3. No change would be made in annual 
vacations. 

4. The duration of the agreement would 
be two years from April 1, 1958, but would 
continue thereafter subject to the same 
provisions for being re-opened as in the 
current agreement. 

The employees’ proposals were then as 
follows: 

1. (a) That the per-mile rate for highway 
drivers be increased by one-tenth of a cent 
per mile. 

(b) That all road expenses should be paid 
by the Company. 

(c) That wage rates for line drivers would 
be increased by 35 cents per hour. 

2. That a five-day, forty-hour week be 
established. 

3 That overtime should be paid after 
eight hours’ work in any one day. 
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4. That provision would be made for one 
day’s vacation after each month’s service 
up to a maximum of two weeks. 


As the discussions had failed to produce 
agreement, the employees applied for con- 
ciliation services and a conciliation officer, 
Mr. J. J. Gunn, was appointed on June 17, 
1958. 

The parties met jointly with Mr. Gunn 
on several occasions, and each party met 
with him separately on a number of occa- 
sions, but though each party made certain 
concessions agreement was not reached on 
all points. 

On the question of annual vacations with 
pay, the parties tentatively agreed to adopt 
the formula laid down in the federal Annual 
Vacations Act. 

On the question of hours of work, the 
employees’ request was reduced to nine 
hours per day, and forty-five hours per week 
for terminal staff, with daily overtime and 
to forty hours per week for office workers 
with daily overtime payable after eight 
hours. There was no change in the Com- 
pany’s position on this point. 

On the question of wages, the employees’ 
request was reduced to 20 cents per hour 
for all employees other than highway driv- 
ers, and for highway drivers was altered to 
an increase of a cent and one-tenth per 
mile, with drivers being responsible for 
their own road expenses, or an increase of 
one-tenth of a cent per mile with road 
expenses paid by the Company. After the 
conciliation officer had proposed an increase 
of 10 cents per hour, effective April 4, 
1958, the Company submitted the following 
counter-proposal: 


Terminal employees and monthly-rated 
drivers: 

Effective April 1, 1958 —$1.28 per hour 

% October 1, 1958— 132 “ «* 
. April 1; 1959" — 136 “>< 

Over-the-road drivers: 
Effective April 1, 1958 —). 

hd October 1, 1958—5.2 
. Aprililyel959 a2 442 “teers 

(Before the Board, the Company repre- 
sentative stated that the above counter- 
proposals were put forward only on con- 
dition that a satisfactory agreement could 
be reached on all other points.) The 
counter-proposals were rejected by the 
employees. 

On the question of duration of contract, 
the representatives of the employees stated 
that they were convinced they could prevail 
upon their national office to approve of an 
agreement to run for a two-year term from 
April 1, 1958, if such agreement provided 
for the wage increases and other terms 
requested by them. 


cents per mile 
its ce (f3 
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Finally, as no agreement was reached in 
the proceedings before him, Mr. Gunn on 
July 30, 1958 recommended the appointment 
of a Board of Conciliation, and the present 
Board was appointed by you on August 5, 
1958. 

By consent of both parties meetings of- 
the Board with the representatives of the 
parties did not commence until October 1, 
1958, since which date numerous meetings 
have been held. 

In the proceedings before the Board the 
issues other than that of wages have 
assumed little importance. 

On the question of vacation with pay, 
both parties have agreed that the vacation 
clause in any new agreement to be made 
between them will be re-written to meet the 
requirements of the Annual Vacations Act. 

On the question of hours of work, the 
employees’ demands for a reduction of 
hours has in effect been dropped, except 
as it applies to eight office employees of 
the Company. The Board is of the opinion 
that this point will not stand in the way 
of agreement between the parties if agree- 
ment can be reached on the question of 
wages. 

The question of duration is closely related 
to that of wages. Both parties would agree 
to a two-year agreement if wage provisions 
were satisfactory. 

On the question of wages, neither party 
has been willing in proceedings before the 
Board to make any concessions. The em- 
ployees still adhere to their demand for 
20-cents-an-hour increase, and the Company 
to its original offer before the conciliation 
officer. 

The employees in their brief argue that 
the Company should pay wages comparable 
to those paid to employees of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company who perform 
similar services, or in the alternative at 
least to the wages paid to the employees of 
other highway transport companies such as 
Dench, O.K. Valley, and Island Freight, all 
of which operate outside the Company’s 
area of operation. Their brief, a copy of 
which accompanies this report, contains on 
Page Four a comparison of wages paid by 
the Company with those paid by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company. They also 
stressed the increase in the cost of living 
since the present agreement was signed, 
but apparently do not consider that when 
it was signed the parties had in mind to 
provide for any such increase during the 
time it would be in effect. 

The Company on the other hand argues 
that wages paid by it should be in line 
with those paid by other similar transport 
companies competing with it in this area, 


and that with the increases it has offered, 
and having regard to bonus payments and 
pension benefits, it will be paying wages 
appreciably higher than its competitors. 
Exhibit E of the Company’s brief, a copy 
of which accompanies this report, sets out 
a comparison of the wages paid by the 
Company with those paid by competing 
companies. 


Recommendations 


All the members of the Board are pre- 
pared to recommend increases in the wage 
rates set out in the agreement presently 
in force, but unfortunately can not agree 
as to the extent of those increases. 

Mr. Riley recommends the following 
increases in wage rates, to be effective from 
the dates and for the periods specified, 
namely: 


1. Increase in wage rates for terminal 
employees: 
Effective from April 1 to Sept. 30, 
1958—2% of present rates 
Effective from Oct. 1, 1958 to March 
31, 1959—4% of present rates 
Effective from April 1, 1959 to March 
31, 1960—6% of present rates. 


2. Increase in wage rates for office em- 
ployees: 
Effective from April 1 to Sept. 30, 
1958—3% of present rates 
Effective from Oct. 1, 1958 to March 
31, 1959—5% of present rates 
Effective from April 1, 1959 to March 
31, 1960—7% of present rates. 


3. Wage rates for mileage-rated, over-the- 
road drivers to be increased by the same 
percentages, from the same dates, and for 
the same periods, as the increases for ter- 
minal employees. 

(In none of the above instances are the 
percentages to be cumulative.) 

Mr. Stewart recommends the following 
increases to be effective from the dates and 
for the periods specified, namely: 

1. Increases for all hourly-paid employees: 

Effective from April 1, 1958 to June 30, 
1958—10 cents per hour over present 
rates 

Effective from July 1, 1958 to March 31, 
1960—20 cents per hour over present 
rates. 


2. Wage rates for all other than hourly- 
paid employees to be increased in the same 
proportion, from the same dates, and for 
the same periods, as in the case of hourly- 
paid employees. 

Unfortunately, the Chairman does not 
agree with either of the other members of 
the Board, and recommends the following 
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increases in wage rates, to be effective from 
the dates and for the periods specified, 
namely: 
1. Increase in wage rates for terminal 
employees: 
Effective from April 1 to Sept. 30, 
1958—5% of present rates 
Effective from Oct. 1, 1958 to March 31, 
1959—7% of present rates 
Effective from April 1, 1959 to March 
31, 1960—9% of present rates. 


2. Increases in wage rates for office em- 
ployees: 
Effective from April 1 to Sept. 30, 
1958—6% of present rates 
Effective from Oct. 1, 1958 to March 31, 
1959—8% of present rates 
Effective from April 1, 1959 to March 
31, 1960—10% of present rates. 


3. Wage rates for mileage-rated, over-the- 
road drivers to be increased by the same 
percentage, from the same dates, and for 
the same periods as the increases for ter- 
minal employees. 

(In none of the above instances are the 
percentages to be cumulative.) 

In view of the measure of agreement 
reached by the parties on points of differ- 
ence, other than those of wages and the 
duration of the agreement, the members of 
the Board are of the opinion that if agree- 
ment is finally reached on the two latter 
issues, the other matters originally in issue 
will present no appreciable difficulty, and 
in consequence make no recommendations 
thereon. 

Dated the 16th day of October, A.D. 1958. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

(Sod)- GaP. Ro TAIN, 
Chairman. 

(Sgd.) H. J. Ritey, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) ALISTAIR STEWART, 
Member. 


REPORT OF UNION NOMINEE 


Not being able to agree with either the 
report of the Chairman of the Conciliation 
Board or that of the appointee of the 
company, I beg to submit my own com- 
ments and recommendations in the matter 
of the above dispute. 

The company did not at any time plead 
inability to pay. The union produced figures 
purporting to be taken from the company’s 
financial statements for the years 1956 and 
1957. The company refused to discuss or 
comment on the figures. 
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Accepting the figures as being reasonably 
accurate, they show operating revenues of 
the company to be $1,300,000 in 1956 and 
$1,600,000 in 1957. Since the company com- 
plained of the downward trend of rates 
due to competition, its business must be 
increasing. 

About half the operating expenses of the 
company are accounted for by payments to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway for piggy- 
back service. A trucking concern which 
finds that half its operating costs are due 
to rail operations could, conceivably, be 
as much in competition with the railway as 
with other trucking companies. 

During the hearings the company admitted 
that some of its business came from former 
customers of the railway. But the com- 
pany still refused to admit that it was in 
competition with the railroad. Had it agreed 
that such competition existed, of course, 
then the company would have left itself 
open to having its labour rates compared 
with those paid for similar work by the 
railway. 

The company did not deny that there 
was a Similarity in certain types of work 
done by its employees and those of the 
railroad. As a matter of fact, the work 
is identical in many cases. Yet the rates 
of pay for the same work are appreciably 
different. Railway rates are much higher. 

The company said that piggyback service 
gave it no competitive advantage over 
other trucking companies. Yet the com- 
pany stated in its rebuttal “There is ample 
evidence to suggest that in the very near 
future piggyback services will be in com- 
mon use in the trucking industry in this 
area and will become characteristic of it.” 

Competitors will use piggyback services 
only if they see some economic advantage 
accruing to themselves. They are not likely 
to do so out of the goodness of their hearts. 
Therefore it 1s reasonable to assume that 
competitors appreciate the competitive 
advantages which the company now enjoys. 
The company has had the benefit of these 
advantages for some time. 


The company argued, quite legitimately, 
that the pattern of wage increases in the 
area should not be ignored. The examples 
of wage increases which were submitted 
showed an average increase of almost 6 per 
cent per annum. Yet the offer of the 
company is 6 per cent for a two-year agree- 
ment. 

Since the last agreement was signed, the 
cost of hving has risen by some 6 per cent. 
The company’s offer, which would bind the 
union until 1960, would not even cover the 
increase in the cost of living to the date 
of this report. 

It was stated by the union, and not 
denied, that the company’s wage bill repre- 
sents about 20% of the company’s gross 
annual costs. In most competitive trucking 
concerns the percentage of gross costs repre- 
sented by wages is nearer 50%. 

The company stated “Our wage costs 
must be kept in line with wage costs of 
our competitors.” But there is a difference 
between wage costs and wage rates. The 
company argued its case on the basis of 
local wage rates. 

It stands to reason that, with a base rate 
of $1.25 an hour, a 20-cent-an-hour increase 
in wages would mean an additional increase 
in wage costs to the company of less than 
4 per cent of its total costs. A similar 
increase by competitive concerns would 
mean an increase in total costs of some 
8 per cent. In my opinion such an increase 
would not adversely affect the company’s 
competitive position. 

The company would not entertain any 
compromise suggestion such as 10 cents an 
hour retroactive to 1 April 1958 and another 
10 cents an hour at a later date. The union 
had already reduced its demands from 35 
cents an hour to 20 cents an hour. 

I recommend that all employees receive 
an increase of 20 cents an hour retroactive 
to 1 April 1958 in return for a two-year 
agreement. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Dated at Winnipeg, Manitoba, this 16th 
day of October 1958. 

(Sgd.) ALISTAIR STEWaRT, 
Member. 





Compulsory Arbitration (Continued from page 1390) 


British Employers’ Confederation and them- 
selves on the procedure for obliging all 
employers in an industry to abide by its 
jointly-agreed conditions of work. But 
even in this limited sphere the good tradi- 
tion of changing industrial relations legisla- 
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tion with the maximum agreement of two 
sides has been set aside on this occasion.” 

Now, the TUC is to make its own study 
of the problems of arbitration in industry 
through a special subcommittee which it 
has set up. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Calgary 


and 


United Packinghouse Workers of America 


Pursuant to the provisions of The Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established to deal with the dispute 
between the above-named parties anc 
appointed on August 6, 1958, convened to 
hear representations from the parties to 
the dispute. 

The Members of the Conciliation Board 
Irwin A. Blackstone, Chairman; 
Mr. Hugh John Macdonald, MLA, QC, 
representing the employer; Mr. Robert 
Scott, representing the union. 


Appearing before the Board were: 
H. V. Milvain, 


were: Mr. 


For the employer: Mr. 
OG Nre W, Gr Evans: 

For the union: Mr. J. Hampson, spokes- 
man; Messrs. H. Gerbholtz, J. Vincent and 
L. J. Saarinen. 

After considering the evidence and the 
briefs submitted the Concilation Board 
makes the following unanimous recommen- 
dations: 


1. Duration of Agreement 

Two-year agreement from April 12, 1958 
to April 11, 1960. 
2. Wages 

A wage increase to be given as follows: 


From April 12, 1958 to April 11, 1959— 
9c. per hour, subject to provisions of prev- 
lous contract as to retroactivity. 

From April 12, 1959 to April 11, 1960— 
84c. per hour. 








NEW YEAR MESSAGES 


(Continued from page 1353) 


head, leaving Fear astern. My hopes, in- 
deed, sometimes fail; but not oftener than 
the forebodings of the gloomy. There are, 
I acknowledge, even in the happiest life, 
some terrible convulsions, heavy set offs 
against the opposite page of the account. 
I have often wondered for what good end 
the sensations of grief could be intended. 
All our other passions, within the proper 
bounds, have an opposite, and the perfec- 


Pay wn Liew of Retroactivity 

A sum in general settlement of retro- 
activity beyond the period provided in 
previous contract of $35. 


3. Shift Premiwm 


5c. for second shift, 7c. for third shift. 


4. Vacations 


One week at one year; two weeks at 
two years; three weeks at 15 years. 


5. Total Contract 

Save as herein provided previous con- 
tract to prevail except where other amend- 
ments have already been agreed to. 


Dated at the City of Calgary in the 
Province of Alberta, this Ist day of October, 
A.D. 1958. 

(Sgd.) Irwin A. BLACKSTONE, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Hucu JoHN MacDonatp, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) Roxserr Scorr, 
Member. 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between 
the United Packinghouse Workers of 
America, Local 326, and Robin Hood 
Flour Mills Limited, Calgary. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 


of Irwin A. Blackstone, Calgary, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 


two members, Hugh John MacDonald, 
MLA, QC, and Robert Scott, both of 
Calgary, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced 
here. 





tion of the moral character is, not in stoical 
apathy, so hypocritically vaunted, and so 
truly too, because impossible, but in just 
equilibrium of all the passions. I wish the 
pathologists then would tell us what is 
the use of grief in the economy, and of what 
good is the cause, proximate or remote.” 

These are my sentiments for the past 
and the future. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia court dissolves injunction against picketing, Quebec 
court sets aside a writ of prohibition against a certification order 


The Court of Appeal of British Columbia, 
in a case involving the plumbers’ union, 
found that following a legal lockout, where 
picketing was properly carried on, there 
were no grounds for continuance of an 
injunction. 

In Quebec, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
(in appeal), in setting aside a writ of pro- 
hibition against certification of a union, 
held that the regulations issued by the 
Labour Relations Board “to govern the 
exercise of its powers” cannot restrain or 
extend the jurisdiction of the Board as 
provided in the Labour Relations Act. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


. . « dissolves injunction against picketing by union 
of plumbers and pipe-fitters after legal lockout 


On June 2, 1958, the Court of Appeal of 
British Columbia dissolved an injunction 
which prevented the plumbing and pipe- 
fitting union from picketing. 

The circumstances of the case were related 
by Mr. Justice O’Halloran, who delivered 
the judgment. Becker Construction Com- 
pany Limited was the general contractor 
engaged in construction of the Ocean 
Towers Ltd. building in Vancouver. The 
plumbing work had been done by a plumb- 
ing contractor, Fred Welsh & Sons Ltd., a 
member of the National Association of 
Plumbers, who employed workers belonging 
to Local 170 of the United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of the Plumb- 
ing and Pipe-fitting Industry. 

On April 29, 1958, the National Associa- 
tion of Master Plumbers and Heating Con- 
tractors, B.C. Branch, notified Local 170 
that the master plumbers had instituted 
lockout proceedings. The result was that 
the members of Local 170 engaged in con- 
struction on the Ocean Towers building 
could not proceed with their work. Union 
agents then asked the Becker Construction 
Company for permission to inspect period- 
ically the plumbing and pipe-fitting work 
on the building, to be certain that no 
plumbing and pipe-fitting work was carried 
out by non-union workers during the lock- 
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out. When the company refused such per- 
mission the union started to picket the 
building by picketers carrying a sign read- 
ing: “Plumbers and Pipe-Fitters Local 170 
Locked 'Out-e AF orl C.LOmCL. Ce 

On May 15, 1958, the company obtained 
an ex parte injunction restraining the union 
from (inter alia) picketing the premises of 
Ocean Towers Ltd. The injunction was 
obtained on-the ground that the other union 
tradesmen employed in the construction of 
the building such as electricians, painters 
and teamsters would not cross the plumbing 
and pipe-fitting union picket line to con- 
tinue their work. Hence serious delay and 
damage would occur in the construction of 
the building. 

The injunction was challenged by the 
union. However, the Court’s order of May 
22 refused to dissolve the injunction. The 
Court held that since no plumbing was 
being done in the building when the appli- 
cation for the injunction was made, and 
since the Becker Company had no contract 
with Fred Welsh & Son Ltd., or any other 
plumbing contractor, to continue or com- 
plete the plumbing, the union had no 
right to establish or maintain a picket line. 

The Court’s order refusing to dissolve the 
injunction was appealed by the union. 

The Court of Appeal in a unanimous 
decision allowed the appeal and set aside 
the injunction. 

Mr. Justice O’Halloran in the reasons for 
judgment noted that the lockout had been 
treated by the opposing parties (and quite 
rightly in his view) as a legal lockout and 
therefore the union was legally entitled to 
picket under the Industrial Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act (now the Labour Relations 
Act) as interpreted by the Supreme Court 
of Canada in Aristocratic Restaurants (1947) 
Ltd., v. Williams and Morrison (1951) 


_ This section, prepared by the Legisla- 
tive Branch, reviews labour laws as they 
are enacted by Parliament and _ the 


provincial legislatures, regulations under 
these laws, and selected court decisions 
affecting labour. 





S.C.R. 762. No submission was made that 
as regards picketing a legal lockout should 
be treated differently from a legal strike. 
There was no evidence of violence, threat 
or intimidation or other contravention of 
legal picketing within the meaning of that 
decision. The words on the _ picketers’ 
placards did no more than give information 
that the union employees had been locked 
out; the conduct of the picketers went no 
further than that. Following the Aristo- 
cratic case, as decided in the Supreme Court 
of Canada, the appellant union legally was 
entitled to picket. 

As to damage, actual and anticipatory, 
that the company was complaining of, the 
court thought it was not caused (in the 
sense of effective cause) by the union or by 
its picketing. It is true that the company 
might have suffered substantial damages 
because other union tradesmen declined to 
cross the picket line, but that was not 
caused by the union in question. The dam- 
age was caused by other union tradesmen, 
but they were not parties to this action. 
Whatever legal action the company might 
have had under existing law against such 
persons is outside the scope of the present 
litigation. 

There was no evidence that the union in 
picketing did so on purpose to cause or 
inflict damage on the company as a reprisal 
for the employer’s lockout. Nor was there 
any evidence of a conspiracy between the 
picketing union and other unions or persons 
to injure the company in question. The 
argument that picketing by its very nature 
contains elements which beget intimidation 
was not approved by the Supreme Court of 
Canada in the Aristocratic case. 


The Court could not agree with the 
opinion of the judge below that there was 
no right to establish or maintain a picket 
line, since no plumbing was being done 
in the building when the application for 
injunction was made, and since the company 
had no contract with Fred Welsh & Son 
Ltd., or any other plumbing contractor, to 
continue or complete the plumbing. Whether 
this company was to continue with the 
plumbing work or some other plumbing 
contractor was to be engaged did not affect 
the defendant union’s right to picket. Then 
Mr. Justice O’Halloran added: 

It can hardly be suggested that if a plumb- 
ing or other contractor or the association of 
which he is a member declares a lockout, 
thus excluding union men previously em- 
ployed from continuing with the work, that 
the general contractor can thereupon then 
enter into a new arrangement or contract 
with another plumbing contractor and by so 
doing deprive the union of a right to picket 
to which they would be entitled if no new 
plumbing contractor was engaged. The union’s 


right cannot, it seems to me, be defeated 
by any such procedure. Whether or not a 
new contractor is to be engaged or Fred 
Welsh & Son Ltd. is to be continued, or 
whether the plumbing work is to be delayed 
for the time being, does not affect the plain- 
tiff’s right to picket; nor does it do _ so 
whether there is no contract at all, but 
merely a day-to-day hiring. 

The Court allowed the union’s appeal and 
dissolved the injunction against picketing. 
Becker Construction Company Limited v. 
United Association, etc. of Plumbing and 
Pipefitting Industry, etc. Local 170, et al, 
(1958) 26 WWR, p. 231. 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 


... hoids Labour Relations Board acted within its 
jurisdiction in granting certification to union 


On May 27, 1958, the Quebec Court of 
Queen’s Bench (in appeal) by a majority 
decision upheld a judgment of the Superior 
Court which set aside a writ of prohibition 
against a certification order of the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board. 

The appeal Court held that the Board 
acted within its jurisdiction in granting 
certification to a union which received the 
required authorization from the employees 
by a resolution passed at ten different meet- 
ings held simultaneously at different places, 
instead of at a single meeting attended by 
all the employees concerned. 

The circumstances of the dispute, as 
related in the reasons for judgment, were 
as follows. 

The Quebec Labour Relations Board 
issued to La Fraternité Unie des Charpen- 
tiers-Menuisiers d’Amérique, Local 2817, 
Bicherons et Employés de Screries, a cer- 
tificate of recognition as a bargaining agent 
for the employees of the E. B. Eddy Com- 
pany. The certificate in question was issued 
upon evidence that 388 employees out of 
771 eligible members were members of the 
union. The resolution authorizing the peti- 
tion for recognition by the union was not 
passed at a single meeting attended by all 
the employees concerned, but at ten dif- 
ferent meetings held simultaneously at 
different places. The company challenged 
the decision and a writ of prohibition 
against the Board was issued. On August 
24, 1957, the Superior Court set aside this 
writ of prohibition on the ground that no 
absence or excess of jurisdiction on the 
part of the Board had been proved. The 
company appealed the judgment of the 
Superior Court, contending that the Board 
exceeded its jurisdiction or acted without 
jurisdiction in issuing a certificate of recog- 
nition to a union which did not possess the 
character of good faith required under 
By-Law No. 1 of the Labour Relations 
Board. 
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Mr. Justice Owen in his reasons for 
judgment quoted from Section 6 of the 
Labour Relations Act, dealing with petitions 
for recognition, the following: 

The presenting of the petition contem- 
plated in this section must be authorized by 
a resolution of the association and a copy of 
such resolution, certified by the signatures of 
the president and the secretary, must be filed 
in support thereof. 

According to this section of the Act, 
his Lordship pointed out, the Board on 
receiving in writing a petition authorized 
by a resolution of the association, has juris- 
diction to inquire and determine whether 
such association is entitled to be recog- 
nized. Section 38 of the Act authorizes the 
Board to make by-laws governing the 
exercise of its powers and the procedure to 
be followed and provides: 

The Board may make regulations to gov- 
ern the exercise of its powers, its internal 
management, the duties of its staff, the 
conducting of its sittings, the procedure at 
its investigations, the form of reports which 
must be made to it and, generally, the carry- 
ing out of this Act. 

In virtue of these powers the Board 
passed By-law No. 1 with respect to recog- 
nition of associations, which reads in part 
as follows: 

2. For the purpose of determining the 
character of good faith of an association, the 
following conditions shall be complied with: 
(b) the association shall file with the Board 
the text of a resolution authorizing the 
petition as adopted at a regular meeting (in 
French, assemblée pléniére) of its members, 
at which there was quorum and to which the 
members concerned by the said petition had 
been convened. 

The company contended that the law 
requires that the resolution authorizing the 
petition should be adopted at a regular 
plenary meeting (assemblée pléniére) of the 
members of the association, and that the 
ten meetings (assemblées partielles) actually 
held did not constitute an assemblée plé- 
nerve as required by By-law 1. Therefore, 
in the company’s opinion, the Board acted 
without jurisdiction or exceeded its juris- 
diction in issuing a certificate of recognition 
on the basis of a petition which was not 
authorized by resolution adopted in the 
manner required by law. 


In rejecting the company’s contentions, 
Mr. Justice Owen stated that the require- 
ment of adoption of the resolution at a 
regular meeting is contained not in the 
Labour Relations Act but in a _ by-law 


passed by the Labour Relations Board. In 
his opinion the Board cannot, by by-law, 
validly lessen or increase the jurisdiction 
established by the statute setting out the 
powers of the Board. The main problem as 
to whether the Board has jurisdiction to 
decide (even erroneously) that the par- 
ticular resolution met the legal requirements 
is not affected by consideration as _ to 
whether such requirements are to be found 
in the Act alone or in the Act and the 
by-laws passed under its authority. 


In Mr. Justice Owen’s opinion the issue 
before the Court was whether the authoriz- 
ing resolution is null and void in substance, 
in which event the Board would be exceed- 
ing its jurisdiction; or whether the resolu- 
tion is defective in form, from a procedural 
rather than a substantive point of view, in 
which event the Board would not be exceed- 
ing its jurisdiction in dealing with such 
a petition. His Lordship maintained that 
when the Labour Relations Board after 
considering the petition and the resolution 
decided that the union was entitled to 
recognition, the Board also decided (at least 
by implication) that the resolution in ques- 
tion was valid. In so doing the Board 
acted within its jurisdiction. Whether this 
decision was right or wrong was not a 
matter with which the Court was concerned. 
He agreed with the trial judge that no 
want of jurisdiction or excess of jurisdiction 
on the part of the Board had been proved. 
He therefore dismissed the company’s 
appeal and confirmed the judgment of the 
court below. 


Mr. Justice Rinfret concurred, but pre- 
sented separate reasons for judgment. 


Mr. Justice Choquette, dissenting, was 
of the opinion that By-law No. 1 adopted 
by the Board under the Act “to govern 
the exercise of its powers,’ approved by 
the Lieutenant-Governor in Council and 
published in the Quebec Official Gazette, 
has the same binding force upon the Board 
as the Act itself. Therefore, in his opinion, 
in failing to abide by the by-law the Board 
exceeded its jurisdiction, and he would 
have allowed the appeal. 


The E. B. Eddy Company v. La Commis- 
sion de Relations Ouvriéres de la Province 
de Québec and La Fraternté Unie des 
Charpentiers-Menuisiers d’ Amérique, Local 
2817, Bicherons et Employés de Scieries, 
(1958) BR. Nolevy ped42, 
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Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


First regulations under Canada Annual Vacations Act are issued by 
federal Government. First apprenticeship regulations for recently 


designated trade of heavy duty mechanic have been issued in Alberta 


First regulations under the Canada Annual 
Vacations Act set out the requirements for 
the keeping of records and other details 
necessary for the administration of the Act. 

In Alberta, first regulations for the 
recently designated heavy duty mechanics 
trade provide that apprentices must have 
Grade 9 education or its equivalent. 

Other regulations deal with work camps 
in Alberta and the licensing and inspection 
of elevators in Nova Scotia. 


FEDERAL 


Canada Annual Vacations Act 


Regulations under the federal Annual 
Vacations Act were approved by P.C. 1958- 
1320 on September 22 and gazetted on 
October 8. 

The Act, which was passed last winter, 
went into force on October 1. It makes 
it obligatory for employers in the federal 
industries to give their employees a week’s 
vacation with pay after a year’s service 
and two weeks after a second year (L.G., 
Octane bloo)e 

The regulations, which may be cited as 
the “Annual Vacations Regulations,’ lay 
down requirements provided for but not 
spelled out in the Act. In particular, they 
exempt certain classes of employees from 
the Act, require employers to give each 
employee at least two weeks’ notice of the 
date of commencement of his vacation 
unless otherwise agreed between the em- 
ployer and the employee, set out the 
method of determining the cash value of 
board or lodging, specify the imformation 
to be submitted when applying for approval 
of a calendar year or other year of employ- 
ment or an alternative vacation arrange- 
ment, define the conditions under which a 
vacation may be waived or postponed, 
prescribe the records to be kept by em- 
ployers, and provide for the disposal of 
vacation pay in cases where an employee 
cannot be located. 

The regulations exempt the following 
employees from the provisions of the Act: 
managers, superintendents and other persons 
of comparable status or higher ; professional 
workers practising under provincial legisla- 
tion; and salesmen paid in whole or in part 
by commission, share in profits or bonus 
who work outside the employer’s premises 
and whose hours are not controlled by him. 


The Act provides that an employee’s 
vacation must commence not later than 10 
months after the date of entitlement. How- 
ever, because of the need for adjustment 
in the first year of operation of the Act, 
the regulations have modified this require- 
ment to the extent of providing that an 
employee whose vacation period has expired 
or is less than six months must be given 
his vacation not less than six months after 
the coming into force of the Act (October 
1). Vacation pay must be paid at least one 
day prior to commencement of the vacation 
in all cases. 


Under the Act, entitlement to a vacation 
is expressed in terms of a “completed year 
of employment,” by which is meant con- 
tinuous employment with one employer for 
a period of 12 consecutive months beginning 
with the day the employee commenced 
work or any subsequent anniversary there- 
after or for a calendar year or other year 
approved in relation to any federal work, 
undertaking or business by the Minister 
of Labour under the regulations. These 
provide that an application for an approval 
of a calendar year or other year of employ- 
ment must be sent to the Director of Indus- 
trial Relations, Department of Labour, 
enclosing the following information: the 
name and address of the employer, the 
calendar year or other year for which 
approval is sought and the reasons for 
seeking such approval, a statement of pre- 
sent vacation arrangements, and such other 
information as the Minister may require. 


The Minister may approve the applica- 
tion as submitted, or grant conditional 
approval on such terms as he considers 
desirable, or he may refuse the application. 


As provided in the Act, employees in 
the federal industries must receive vacation 
pay equal to 2 per cent of their gross 
wages if entitled to a one-week vacation 
and 4 per cent if eligible for a two-week 
vacation. The Act further provides that 
eross wages includes vacation pay, overtime 
and the monetary value of board and lodg- 
ing. This last has now been defined to mean 
the amount actually deducted from wages 
for such services or, in cases where board 
or lodging or both are received as part of 
remuneration, the amount agreed upon 
between the employer and the employee, or, 
if no such agreement exists, the amount 
fixed by the Minister. 
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Recognizing that parties to a collective 
agreement might wish to continue vacation- 
with-pay provisions, which, though inferior 
in some respects, were, on balance, more 
satisfactory for their purposes than those 
provided by the legislation, the Act gave 
the Minister authority to approve alter- 
native vacation arrangements in agree- 
ments signed after the coming into force of 
the Act. To be approved, a written appli- 
cation signed by the authorized representa- 
tives of the parties, together with a signed 
copy of the agreement, must be sent to 
the Director. The following particulars are 
to be included: the names and addresses of 
the parties to the collective agreement, 
the date on which the agreement was en- 
tered into, a statement and explanation of 
the vacation pay arrangements showing the 
extent to which these provisions differ from 
those in the Act, and any other information 
requested by the Minister. 


The Minister may either approve the 
submission or deny the application. If an 
alternative vacation plan is approved and 
later incorporated into a new or revised 
collective agreement, further approval by 
the Minister is not required, provided a 
written notice of the provisions of the plan 
and its previous approval is sent to the 
Director. 

Vacations may be waived only in excep- 
tional circumstances, the regulations pro- 
viding that in such cases the Director may 
permit an employee to waive his vacation 
following a joint application by the em- 
ployer and the employee. N otwithstanding 
such waiver, however, the employer is 
required to pay the employee the vacation 
pay to which he is entitled not later than 
10 months immediately following the end 
of a completed year of employment. 

A vacation may be postponed if a written 
agreement between the employer and the 
employee is filed with the Director. In 
exceptional circumstances, the Director may 
also grant permission to postpone an em- 
ployee’s vacation, following a written appli- 
cation by the employer. 

The record-keeping provisions are sub- 
stantially the same as those in most provin- 
cial Acts. Every employer is required to 
record the following particulars in respect 
of each employee: name and address, date 
of commencement of employment and place 
and date of termination, date upon which 
the employee becomes entitled to a vaca- 
tion, date of commencement and completion 
of each annual vacation, total wages for the 
vacation period, the amount of vacation 
pay and date of payment, and the amount 
paid in leu of a vacation upon termination 
of employment. 
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These records are to be retained for at 
least two years after an employee’s services 
are terminated and must be produced for 
inspection upon the request of an author- 
ized representative of the Minister. The 
employer may also be required to verify 
any entries by statutory declaration or 
affidavit or furnish additional information 
where necessary. 


Under the Act, an employee with at least 
30 days continuous service whose employ- 
ment is terminated before he has completed 
a year of employment is entitled to vacation 
pay for the proportion of the year worked. 
The regulations provide that in cases where 
the employee cannot be located, the em- 
ployer must, not later than six months 
after the vacation pay became due, for- 
ward the amount to the Minister, who will 
deposit it in the Annual Vacations Pay 
Suspense Account. If not claimed by the 
employee within three years from date of 
receipt by the Minister, the money will 
become Crown property. 


PROVINCIAL 
Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


The first apprenticeship regulations to be 
issued for the recently designated heavy 
duty mechanics trade (L.G., Sept., p. 1033) 
were gazetted on September 30 as Alta. Reg. 
245/58. In line with the usual practice, the 
regulations lay down rules with respect to 
eligibility, term of apprenticeship, quotas, 
training of apprentices, certificates of pro- 
gress, hours and wages, most of which are 
similar to provisions in other trade rules. 


For purposes of these regulations, a heavy 
duty mechanic means any person, other 
than a motor vehicle mechanic, who is 
engaged in the repair, fitting and construc- 
tion of internal combustion engines or 
tractors and other mobile equipment used 
in agriculture and industry. 


To be eligible for apprenticeship, an 
apprentice must have completed Grade 9 
or its equivalent. No age requirements are 
laid down, however. 


The term of apprenticeship is four years, 
including the three-month probationary 
period. As is customary, time-credits will 
be given for approved technical or voca- 
tional training or previous experience in the 
trade. 


The ratio of apprentices to journeymen 
is one to two except that an employer who 
employs a journeyman or who is himself 
a journeyman is allowed one apprentice. If 
circumstances warrant it, however, the 
Local Advisory Committee may recommend 
the employment of additional apprentices. 


Following the practice in other trades, 
the regulations make it compulsory for 
apprentices in the heavy duty mechanics 
trade to attend the prescribed educational 
classes and require employers to give suf- 
ficient instruction and practical training to 
enable them to develop into skilled journey- 
men. 

As in other trades, an apprentice must 
pass the prescribed trade tests and examina- 
tions and receive a satisfactory report from 
his employer or trade school before he may 
be granted an annual certificate of progress 
or a final certificate of qualification as a 
journeyman. 

During his first year, an apprentice in 
the heavy duty mechanics trade must be 
paid not less than 55 per cent of the pre- 
vailing journeyman’s wage. The rate in- 
creases by 10 per cent each year until the 
fourth year, when the minimum wage pay- 
able is 85 per cent of the journeyman’s 
rate. If time-credits are given, correspond- 
ing adjustments must be made in the 
minimum wage. 


Alberta Gas Protection Act 


A new publication of the Canadian Stand- 
ards Association entitled “Installation Code 
for Gas Burning Appliances and Equipment” 
(B. 149-1958) has just been adopted as a 
regulation under the Alberta Gas Protection 
Act, replacing Standards 52 and 54 of the 
National Fire Protection Association and 
Standard 58 of the Dominion Board of 
Insurance Underwriters, which were adopted 
as interim standards in October 1956. 


Alberta Public Health Act 


Regulations of the Alberta Board of 
Health setting out requirements for indus- 
trial and work camps (Division 19 of Alta. 
Reg. 1943/57) have been replaced by new 
regulations gazetted on September 30 as 
Alta. Reg. 265/58. 

The provisions are substantially the same, 
the regulations, as before, laying down rules 
with respect to location of camps, construc- 
tion standards, lighting, ventilation and 
heating of buildings, equipment, sanitation 
and hygiene. 

As formerly, the rules apply to all lumber, 
sawmill, mining, construction and road 
building camps. Under the new regulations, 
however, “camp” has been expressly defined 
as any permanent or temporary tents, build- 
ings or other structures or mobile units 
maintained by an employer or contractor 
as living quarters for his employees. 

In line with this change in definition, 
some modification of the requirements is 
now permitted in mobile units. Wherever 
a mobile unit is used as a bunk house, the 


minimum air space requirement for each 
occupant may be reduced from 400 cubic 
feet (the general standard for bunk houses) 
to 300 cubic feet per occupant, provided the 
unit operates with a system of mechanical 
ventilation approved by the Board. In such 
cases, also two-tier bunks or bedsteads 
may be used instead of the single tier 
variety. This provision does not apply 
immediately to units already in use. After 
November 1, 1963, however, it will apply to 
all mobile units. 

In other respects the new regulations are 
stricter than formerly, one difference being 
that operators must now supply blankets. 

New requirements are also laid down with 
respect to the cleansing and bactericidal 
treatment of vessels and utensils. 

Another new provision states that the 
operator must report to the local Board of 
Health all known or suspected cases of 
communicable disease, including all cases 
of food infections. 

As previously, an operator who intends 
to operate a camp for a limited time only 
may apply to the Board for permission to 
dispense with some of the requirements, in 
which case the Board may make an inspec- 
tion, hear representations or take such 
action as it considers proper. It is no 
longer necessary, however, to notify the 
Board of the establishment of a camp. 


British Columbia Civil Defence Act 


By a proclamation gazetted on October 
16, the British Columbia Government de- 
clared that an emergency no longer exists 
in those areas of the province served by 
Black Ball Ferries Ltd. Another proclama- 
tion gazetted the same day stated that the 
sections of the Civil Defence Act giving the 
Government emergency powers to deal with 
the situation were inoperative, effective 
from November 1. A state of emergency 
had been declared to exist in those areas 
by a proclamation of June 23 (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1033). 


Nova Scotia Elevators and Lifts Act 


Regulations under the Nova Scotia Eleva- 
tors and Lifts Act (L.G. 1956, p. 1026), 
which came into force January 1, 1958, 
have not previously been reported in this 
section and are described below. 

These regulations contain seven main 
parts, and are designed to enable the 
Department of Labour to regulate the 
operation of elevators, dumb-waiters, escala- 
tors, manlifts and incline lifts. The first 
four parts deal with the licensing of elevat- 
ing devices, certificates of competency for 
government inspectors and others, drawings 
and specifications for elevating devices, and 
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the registration of contractors. The remain- 
ing sections cover the kinds of notices which 
must be affixed to elevating devices, the 
conduct of persons and inspection fees. 


Licences for Elevating Devices 


Part 1 of the regulations deals with the 
granting, transfer and suspension of licences 
for elevating devices. 

In order to obtain a licence for an elevat- 
ing device the owner must make application 
in the prescribed form to the Chief Inspec- 
tor, appointed under the Act, enclosing the 
appropriate fee. The Chief Inspector must 
be satisfied that the elevating device com- 
ples with the requirements of the Act and 
the regulations, and that it will be operated 
safely. It is provided in the Act that the 
inspector will, subject to the Act and 
regulations, apply the CSA Safety Code 
for Passengers and Freight Elevators. 

To transfer a licence, the applicant for 
transfer must submit an application to the 
Chief Inspector in the prescribed form and 
enclose the appropriate fee. The Chief 
Inspector must be satisfied that the elevat- 
ing device complies with the requirements 
of the Act and the regulations and will be 
operated safely. The Chief Inspector may 
not transfer a licence for an elevating 
device while the licence is suspended, where 
conditions exist that would result in the 
suspension of a licence, or where the appli- 
cant for transfer is in arrears in paying 
any fee or expense under the Act or regu- 
lations. 

A licence for an elevating device may be 
suspended if the Act or the regulations are 
being violated, a major alteration as defined 
in the regulations has been: commenced, 
the owner has not complied with a notice 
or order of an inspector, an insurer has 
cancelled or rejected the insurance because 
the elevating device or its operation does 
not meet the requirements of the Act or 
the regulations, or a licensee is in arrears 
for payment of fees or expenses. 

When the Chief Inspector suspends a 
licence he must immediately give the licen- 
see a notice stating the reasons and the 
date of the suspension; the licensee must 
also be given a transcript of the regulations 
relating to the duration and hfting of 
suspensions. He must then return his 
licence to the Chief Inspector immediately. 
A licence continues to be suspended until 
the Chief Inspector is satisfied that all 
conditions for which it was suspended have 
been remedied and he gives a written order 
discontinuing the suspension. The licensee, 
upon payment of a fee, is entitled to a true 
copy of the order discontinuing the suspen- 
sion; if the suspension is due to a major 
alteration to an elevating device, and the 
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owner has comphed with the provisions of 
the Act and the regulations, the copy must 
be furnished free. 


Certificates of Competency 


Part 2 of the regulations deals with the 
qualification and certification of inspectors. 


To qualify to be a government inspector 
the person must prove that he has had 
adequate training and experience in the 
design, construction, maintenance or inspec- 
tion of elevating devices to make him com- 
petent to discharge his duties capably. To 
qualify to make inspections under the Act, 
a person who is not a government inspector 
must have the qualifications already men- 
tioned. In addition, he must file with the 
Minister of Labour a letter from an insurer 
stating that the insurer has employed him 
to make inspections, or proposes to do so 
when he obtains a certificate of competency. 
The letter must also certify the person’s 
integrity and ability to make inspections 
and recommend that a certificate of com- 
petency be issued to him. 


An applicant for a certificate must make 
application in the prescribed form and, if 
not a government inspector, pay the stated 
fee. A certificate of competency is valid 
during the year for which it is issued and 
must be renewed annually before Decem- 
ber 31. 


The Minister may suspend or cancel a 
certificate of competency if the holder is 
untrustworthy, wilfully negligent in making 
an inspection, knowingly falsifies an inspec- 
tion report or, being a government inspector, 
has direct or indirect interest in the manu- 
facture, sale, installation or maintenance of 
elevating devices. 


Drawings and Specifications 

Part 3 of the regulations provides that 
the owner of an elevating device must not 
permit its operation unless the device and 
all related equipment are so designed and 
constructed that the safety of persons and 
freight are ensured. 

This part also outlines the procedure for 
the submission of drawings and _ specifica- 
trons for aproval of the Chief Inspector 
when a new installation or a major altera- 
tion of an elevating device is proposed. 


Registration of Contractors 

Part 4 of the regulations requires that 
contractors who construct, install, alter, 
repair, maintain, service or test elevating 
devices must register annually with the 
Chief Inspector and pay the prescribed fee. 
A registration is valid until December 31 
of the current year, and must be renewed 
prior to January 1 of each succeeding year. 


The Chief Inspector may suspend or can- 
cel a registration if the contractor, or his 
servant with his approval, has violated or 
failed to comply with any provision of the 
Act or the regulations; caused or permitted 
an elevating device to be overloaded or 
used in an unsafe condition; performed 
work, or knowingly permitted any  sub- 
contractor to perform work, on or about 
an elevating device or machine in a manner 
that impairs its safe operation or endangers 
the safety of persons or freight, or while 
his ability 1s impaired by the use of alcohol 
or drugs. 


Notices and Markings 


Part 5 of the regulations provides that 
the owner of an elevating device must affix 
a notice in the load-carrying unit or near 
the bottom landing, depending on the type 
of elevating device, giving its maximum 
capacity in number of persons or in pounds, 
as specified. He must also display a notice, 
supplied by the Chief Inspector, giving the 
installation number. The owner of a freight 
elevator must display a notice stating that 
only the attendant and _ freight-handlers 
may ride on it. 

This part also imposes on the owner the 
obligation of ensuring that an elevating 
device is not operated in an unsafe condi- 
tion. It further requires him to maintain 
the elevating device so that it will not 
travel beyond, or deviate from, the safe 
limits of its fixed position or proper line of 
travel. In addition, it provides that an 


must not be operated 
notices are properly 


device 
required 


elevating 
unless all 
affixed. 


Conduct of Persons 


Part 6 of the regulations requires that 
no person may conduct himself in or about 
an elevating device in such a manner as 
to impair its safe operation or endanger 
the safety of himself, any other person, or 
freight. Nor may he remove, displace, inter- 
fere with or damage any safety device, 
unless he is making an inspection under the 
Act, or is a contractor or competent 
mechanic making a test or repair. 

When a safety device has been removed, 
interfered with, or damaged, the elevating 
device may not be operated except for 
inspection, testing, or repair until it is 
working properly. The person making the 
inspection, the contractor, or the mechanic 
must ensure that the elevating device is 
not entered or operated for other purposes. 


Fees and Expenses for Inspections 


Part 7 provides that the fees payable for 
the inspection of an elevating device, for 
a certificate of competency as an inspector 
and for other purposes, are as set out in 
Table I of the regulations. 


If an inspection is made and the condition 
of the elevating device does not justify 
recommending the grant, transfer, or dis- 
continuance of suspension of a licence, and 
the owner requests further inspection, he 
must pay the prescribed fee for each sub- 
sequent inspection. 





11 U.S. States Require Reports from Unions 


Laws have been enacted in 11 USS. States 
and Hawaii that require unions to file 
organizational data or financial statements, 
or both, with a state official, or to make 
available to members certain financial infor- 
mation, it is reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, U.S. Department of Labor. 

The 11 states are: Alabama, Connecticut, 
Florida, Kansas, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 
Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah and 
Wisconsin. 

In most of the jurisdictions the unions 
are subjected to only one or two of the 
requirements. Only three of them have all 
three of them in their laws; four others 
have two and the remaining five only one. 

The earliest of the laws was that of 
Utah, passed in 1937; the latest is that 


of Connecticut, enacted in 1957. No legis- 
lation of similar type had been enacted in 
1958 up to September. 


Some of the acts include provisions 
relating to other internal activities of the 
union, such as the method and time of 
election of union officers or limitations on 
the amount of fees and dues that may be 
charged. An analysis of these provisions 1s 
not included in the report. 


Most of the laws cover all labour unions. 


Under some of the laws reports are 
required on such items as name of union, 
locations of union offices, names and 
addresses of local officers, and names and 
addresses of organizations with which the 
union is affiliated. 


In most cases the financial statement 
must be verified by an official under oath. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Initial claims for benefit in September were about 13 per cent more 
than in August and 26 per cent more than a year earlier; registered 


claimants decline 4 per cent in the month, however, statistics* 


The number of initial and renewal claims 
for unemployment insurance benefit in Sep- 
tember was 157,556, about 13 per cent more 
than the August total of 139,690; and 26 
per cent more than the 124,949 claims 
recorded a year earlier. 

Continuing the downward movement pre- 
vailing since last February, claimants for 
unemployment insurance benefit showed a 
further decline on September 30 to 282,587, 
some 4 per cent below the August 29 figure 
of 294,587. The decline occurred among 
males only, the number of female claimants 
having increased slightly. The September 
total was 25 per cent in excess of the 226,530 
claimants shown for September 30, 1957. 

Males accounted for 69.5 per cent of the 
September 30 claimant group, compared 
with 72 per cent for both August 29 this 
year and September 30 last year. 

Postal claimants constituted 27.4 per cent 
of the September 30 total, down slightly 
from 28.8 per cent on August 29 but un- 
changed from September 30 last year. Males 
consistently show a higher incidence of 
postal claims than females, the current 
ratios being 28.1 and 25.9 per cent, respec- 
tively. During the winter season of heavy 
claim the ratio of postal claimants for 
males is substantially higher than for 
females. 

In a little over three-quarters of the 
initial and renewal claims cleared during the 
month the claimant was considered entitled 
to benefit. The qualifying ratio was con- 
siderably lower for initial than for renewal 
claims (64 and 94 per cent respectively) due 
mainly to the different purpose served by 
the two types of claim. Of the 30,096 initial 
claims classed “not entitled to benefit”, 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of book. 
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show 


21,578 or 72 per cent failed the minimum 
contribution requirements. The failure rate 
on initial claims was 26 per cent for the 
month under review, 25 per cent in August 
and 18 per cent in September 1957. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 224,000 for Sep- 
tember, virtually unchanged from August 
but 35 per cent higher than the estimate 
of 166,000 for September 1957. 

September benefit payments amounted to 
$19,900,000, which was 2 per cent more 
than in August but 44 per cent above the 
$13,800,000 payments for one year ago. 

Weekly payments averaged $21.10 for 
September, $20.79 for August and $20.80 
for September 1957. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
September show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,432,021 employees who have made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1958. 

At September 30 employers registered 
numbered 308,619, an increase of 2,426 since 
August 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During September, 5,908 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 4,053 were spot 


In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers such as the 
indus- 
tries, Increase in area population, influ- 
ence of weather conditions, and the 
general employment situation. 


opening and closing of seasonal 


checks of postal and counter claims to verify 
the fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 
99 were miscellaneous investigations. The 
remaining 1,756 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 
Prosecutions were begun in 175 cases, 56 
against employers and 119 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of claimants making false statements or 
misrepresentations numbered 1,028.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in September totalled 
$22,780,521.77 compared with $20,078,081.64 
in August and $21,655,746.82 in September 
1957. Benefits paid in September totalled 
$19,813,097.35 compared with $19,459,737.42 
in August and $13,786,969.73 in September 
1957. The balance in the fund on September 
30 was $643,876,775.25; on August 31 it was 
$640,909,350.83 and on September 30, 1957, 
$878 248,621.73. 





Decisions of Umpire under the 
Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1575, October 3, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: The 
claimant, married, 62 years of age, filed 
an initial application for benefit on May 1, 
1958. He stated that he had worked as a 
cylinder pressman for a company that two 
months earlier had moved to a new location 
about 10 miles from his home, at a wage 
of $2.60 an hour, from November 1955 to 
April 25, 1958, when he voluntarily left 
because of the transportation problem and 
the time spent travelling to his home upon 
completing his work after midnight, as a 
result of the company’s move. 

On the evidence before him, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from receipt 
of benefit for the period from April 27, 
1958, to May 17, 1958, inclusive, because, 
in his opinion, he had voluntarily left his 
employment without just cause within the 
meaning of section 60(1) of the Act. The 
insurance officer drew attention to the fact 
that the reduced disqualification was im- 
posed because of the long distance the 
claimant was required to travel to and 
from the said employment. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees, stating that while he realized the 
insurance officer had “made some allow- 
ance” in his case, he felt that under the 
circumstances he had left his employment 
with just cause within the meaning of the 
Act. He explained that early in March 
1958, the company had moved its plant; 
that to travel by streetcar and bus to and 
from the job took almost four hours a day; 
that he worked on the night shift, finishing 
at 12.30 a.m.; that the bus stop was located 
about one mile from the plant and the 
last bus departed at 1245 a.m., which 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investi- 
gations conducted during this period. 


meant that from the time he left his 
machine, he had only 15 minutes to walk 
to the bus stop; that in his opinion this 
was quite an achievement for a man of his 
age; that in addition to the foregoing, he 
had a wife who was an invalid and, there- 
fore, besides doing his regular work he 
had to perform all the household duties; 
that he felt he had given the job a fair 
trial during the seven weeks he had worked 
in the new location but in view of the 
long travelling time involved and his home 
responsibilities, he found the situation more 
than he could cope with. 


The board of referees, after having heard 
a representative of the claimant’s union on 
June 10, 1958, by a unanimous decision 
disallowed the appeal on the ground that 
the claimant should have had some assur- 
ance of other work before voluntarily leav- 
ing the aforementioned employment. In 
his testimony before the board, the union’s 
representative said that according to the 
union’s rules the claimant would have to 
separate from his employment before mak- 
ing application for another job. 

The interested union appealed to the 
Umpire and, in addition to basing the 
case on substantially the same grounds as 
those contained in the claimant’s appeal to 
the board of referees, stated that on April 
18, 1958, the same date as the claimant had 
given the employer one week’s notice of 
his intention to quit his job, he had 
notified the union’s office of his action 
and requested that his name be placed on 
the union’s employment rolls as desiring 
work; that, according to the by-laws of 
the union, it is not permissible for a member 
to negotiate either directly or indirectly 
with an employer regarding employment 
in his trade; that a member is subject to 
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penalty or suspension for violation of this 
or any other section of the union’s con- 
stitution and by-laws; that it is virtually 
impossible for one of its members to change 
his employment without first leaving his 
present employment, this being especially 
so during a period of recession such as that 
which the trade was experiencing at the 
time of this occurrence; that the claimant 
had done everything possible to obtain 
employment prior to severing his employ- 
ment with the company; and, finally, that 
as the claimant was unable to solicit his own 
employment, it was impossible for him to 
be certain of other employment before 
leaving his job with the aforementioned 
company. The union also thought that the 
travelling time involved to and from the 
claimant’s work and his domestic respon- 
sibilities were such as to justify his action 
in voluntarily leaving his employment. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
claimant has failed to show that if he 
had remained in his employment he would, 
because of the rules of his union, have lost 
his right to continue to be a member 
thereof. Neither has he shown that the 
rules of his union were any material factor 
in causing him to leave his employment. 
Therefore, he cannot plead the benefit of 
the exceptions set forth in section 61 of the 
Act and I see no reason to take issue with 
the decision of the board of referees which 
confirmed the insurance officer’s disqualifica- 
tion, particularly as the claimant, who was 
employed in a highly specialized, highly 
paid occupation, has failed to show that 
before leaving his employment he sought 
assurance of any kind from anybody with 
respect to other employment. 

Finally, and quite apart from the above 
reasons, the claimant has failed to show 
that he had no reasonable alternative but 
to leave his employment by reason of 
the re-location of the company’s plant some 
further distance away from his residence. 
The claimant has not shown, as he might 
well have, that he had carefully examined 
the possibilities of moving his residence to 
a point closer to the plant’s new location; 
nor has he shown that any such move 
would have entailed considerable incon- 
venience or undue hardship to the extent 
that it was not a feasible alternative in 
his case. 

For these several reasons, the claimant 
must be held to have failed to prove he 
had just cause for voluntarily leaving his 
employment and my decision is that he 
was properly disqualified under section 60(1) 
of the Act. As the disqualification imposed 
by the insurance officer was for three weeks 
only, which would appear to have taken 
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any extenuating circumstances into account, 
and as such disqualification was unanimously 
endorsed by the board of referees, I am 
not disposed to alter its duration. 

The union’s appeal is disallowed. 


Decision CUB-1578, October 14, 1958 


Summary of the Main Facts: On April 
8, 1958, the claimant, 28 years of age, who 
TOSI Ce’ glia tapas , Ont., registered for 
employment as a dictaphone operator and 
filed an initial application (postal) for 
benefit, stating that she had worked as 
secretary for a company at H...... ine 
from October 1950 to February 28, 1958, 
when she voluntarily left to get married. 
She stated also that her husband was em- 
ployed an gle.eane. = and that, because of lack 
of transportation, she could work in R...... 
only. Her rate of pay at the time of 
separation from the aforementioned em- 
ployment was $290.00 a month. 


On April 18, 1958, the insurance officer 
notified the claimant that she was dis- 
qualified from receipt of benefit as from 
the effective date of her claim, April 6, 
1958, because, in his opinion, she was not 
available for work in that she had restricted 
the area in which she would accept employ- 
ment (section 54(2)(a) of the Act). 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on April 28, 1958, stating, inter alia, 
that the only reason she had left her job 
ae We Woe gete oe was that she had remarried at 
the end of March and had to live in 
1 Geideateeeee ; that she was willing and able 
to work and was at present unemployed; 
that on filing her claim for benefit she had 
said she would work in R...... , hot know- 
ing it was such a small area; that she 
was now willing to accept employment not 
Only cis Lee Ure Lye) cee Da rictecoecs F 
and as far south as the city limits; that 
she was under the impression it was not 
compulsory for her to take employment in 
Tee? See which would necessitate her travel- 
ling a total distance of 40 miles a day and 
inasmuch as she would have to travel by 
bus, such employment, taking into account 
such travel time, would entail an 11- or 
12-hour day. 

The employment officer subsequently com- 
mented that oportunities for employment 
in the area referred to by the claimant 
were practically non-existent. 

The board of referees which heard the 
ease ine Bae on May 23, 1958, by a 
majority decision disallowed the appeal on 
the grounds that, because of the restriction 
the claimant had placed on the area in 

(Continued on page 1431) 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts awarded during October 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of Labour prepared 271 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 


repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 302 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading 

provide that: 
d (a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not 
exempted from the payment of higher wages 1n any instance where, during the continuation 
of the work, wage rates I excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by 
provincial legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in October for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Ageregate Amount 
Defence Production :......--sceecee cree reece 110 $ 487,747.00 
PEEL CCL. vicware at alas tiauiaids <osy> hashes Meise 19 274,896.22 
TRC iPr se Ns eT YS el8Eihe ke oo Pedal Boles 1 423.00 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour wage schedules are thereupon included 
legislation of the federal Government has with other relevant labour conditions as 
the purpose of insuring that all Govern- terms of such contracts to be observed 
ment contracts for works of construction by the contractors. 
and for the manufacture of supplies and Wage schedules ar enot included in 
equipment contain provisions to secure contracts for the manufacture of supplies 
the payment of wages generally accepted and equipment because it is not possible 
as fair and reasonable in each trade or to determine in advance the classifica- 
classification employed in the district tions to be employed in the execution 
where the work is being performed. of a contract. A statement of the labour 

The practice of Government depart- conditions which must be observed in 
ments and those Crown corporations to every such contract is however, included 
which the legislation apples, before therein and is of the same nature and 
entering into contracts for any work of effect as those which apply in works of 
construction, remodelling, repair or demo- construction. 
lition, is to obtain wage schedules trom Copies of the federal Government's 
the Department of Labour, showing the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour legis- 
applicable wage rate for each classifica- lation may be had upon request to the 
tion of workmen deemed to be required Industrial Relations Branch of the 
in the execution of the work. These Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those 
established by the laws of the province in which the work isbeingperformed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during October 


During October the sum of $13,951.59 was collected from eight contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been or 
will be distributed to the 311 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during October 


hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Manitou Man: Don Middleton, construction of earthfill dam—Mary Jane Creek. 
Near Loreburn Sask: Evans Construction Co Ltd, construction of access road to con- 
struction headquarters, South Saskatchewan River Damsite. near Hillspring Alta: Assini- 
boia Construction Co Ltd, construction of diversion tunnel for Waterton Dam, St. Mary 
River project. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 
Chalk River Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, construction of south extension to Bldg 465. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Chatham N B: Eastern Landscape Co ‘Ltd, site improvement & planting at sewage 
disposal plant, St Margaret’s (DND 6/54). Oromocto N B: Key Land Services Ltd, site 
improvement & planting for 100 housing units (FP 1/56). Chicoutimi Que: Dallaire & 
Fils, *repairs to stairs (Project 3/49). Montreal Que: Canit Construction Ltd, construction 
of 5 high rise apartment bldgs, central heating plant & distribution system (Phase 1) . 
Alphonse Gratton Inc, construction of 9 apartment blocks & 1 block row housing (Phase 2). 
Barriefield Ont: Raymond C Crowe & Co, site improvement & planting for 19 apartment 
bldgs (DND 6/53). Brockville Ont: Raymond C Crowe & Co, site improvements & plant- 
ing for 26 housing units (FP 4/57). Hamilton Ont: Evans Contracting Co, site improve- 
ment & planting for 87 housing units (FP 4/55) ; Evans Contracting Co, site improvement 
& planting for 76 housing units (FP 4/55). Petawawa Ont: Emmett Clouthier, *clearing, 
grubbing & burning. Stratford Ont: Carl C Schaum, site improvement & planting for 24 
housing units (FP 3/57). Toronto Ont: Evans Contracting Co Ltd, site improvement & 
planting, Regional office bldg; Evans Contracting Co Ltd, site improvement & planting 
for 6 apartment bldgs, Lawrence Heights. Windsor Ont: R F Walsh, *packing aluminum 
windows (12/48 & 13/49). Cold Lake Alta: May & Son Nurseries, site improvement & 
planting for 300 housing units (DND 4/55). Belmont Park B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, 
construction of 6 room school (DND 4/57). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N S: W J Christie, plumbing renovations, Shubenacadie 
Indian day school. Pointe Bleue Indian Agency Que: J P Pelletier Inc, installation of 
water works system, Pointe Bleue Reserve. Kenora Indian Agency Ont: Lindstrom & 
Nilson Ltd, installation of dishwashing unit, Cecilia Jeffrey IRS. Sault Ste Marie Indian 
Agency Ont: Modern Plumbing & Heating, installation of new heating & laundry 
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boilers, Fort Frances IRS. Svoux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: Paul G Wallin, recon- 
struction of sewage disposal system, McIntosh IRS. Sia Nations Indian Agency Ont: 
Anguish & Whitfield Ltd, supply & installation of automatic sprinkler system, Mohawk 
IRS. Meadow Lake Indian Agency Sask: Gullickson & Benson Construction Co, con- 
struction of roothouse, Onion Lake IRS. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: Lundmark 
Construction Ltd, installation of water supply system & shower, Old Sun IRS. Blood 
Indian Agency Alta: Remington Construction Co Ltd, installation of sewage disposal 
to lagoon, St Pauls IRS. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: J G Brown & Son, floor covering, 
Edmonton IRS. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Dandurand & Desaulniers, 
installation of cupboards & shelving, Wabasca IRS. Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: 
Industrial Plumbers Ltd, plumbing installation, Morley IRS. Vancouver Indian Agency 
B C: Smith & Peterson Construction Ltd, installation of sewage disposal system, Sechelt 
IRS. Stuart Lake Indian Agency B C: R Patterson, exterior painting, masonry repairs 
& carpentry work, Lejac IRS. West Coast Indian Agency B C: Port Alberni Home Builders 
Ltd, construction of staff residences, Alberni IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Torbay Nfld: Newhool & Morgan Engineering Ltd, construction of transmitter bldg, 
RCAF Station. Summerside P E I: Robb Engineering Works Ltd, supply & erection of 
structural steel for cantilever hangar, RCAF Station; Forbes & Sloat Ltd, construction of 
roads, etc, RCAF Station. Summerside P E I & Greenwood N S: Richards-Wilcox Cana- 
dian Co Ltd, supply & erection of electrically operated hangar doors, RCAF Stations. 
Bedford Basin N S: Frost Steel & Wire Co (Quebec) Ltd, supply & erection of chain 
link fence, RCN Magazine. Cornwallis N S: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
interior painting of P «& RT bldg, Naval Base. Dartmouth N S: Quemar Co Ltd, 
construction of masonry bldg, Bedford Basin Magazine. Greenwood N S: Robb Engineer- 
ing Works Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel for cantilever hangar, RCAF Station. 
Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of lumber storage bldg, HMC 
Dockyard; Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of concrete reservoir with booster 
pump, etc, Osborne Head; D A Cummings Ltd, re-roofing bldg S 15, HMCS Stadacona ; 
McDonald Construction Co Ltd, renewal of exterior siding & other related work on 
Administration Bldg (Bldg D-34), HMC Dockyard; Standard Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of leanto bldg D66, HMC Dockyard. Shelburne N S: Acadia Construction 
Ltd, construction of terminal bldg & generator bldg, RCN Station. Chatham N B: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of standard auxiliary power unit bldg, RCAF 
Station. Bagotville Que: J A Simard, construction of standard auxiliary power unit 
bldg, RCAF Station. Longue Pointe Que: Canit Construction Ltd, construction of 
dynamometer bldg. St Hubert Que: Rapid Construction Ltee, construction of standard 
auxiliary power unit bldg, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Allan Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of command medical equipment depot & inflammable stores bldg; C Jobin Ltee, 
construction of WO’s & Sgts’ mess. Camp Borden Ont: Barclay Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of vehicle garage. Clinton Ont: Dickson Larkey Ltd, replacement of underground 
steam distribution system. Ottawa Ont: Ottawa Hydro Electric Commission, *installation 
of electric service to curling rink, HMCS Carleton; Thomas Fuller Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of National Defence Medical Centre. Uplands Ont: North Shore Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of roads, walks & parking areas, RCAF Station; Metallicrete Floor 
Co Ltd, resurfacing concrete floors in Armament Bldgs, RCAF Station. Fort Churchill 
Man: McNamara Construction Ltd & Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, construction of 
runway extension, taxiway & parking aprons & aerodrome lighting facilities; Henry J 
Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, McNamara Construction Co Ltd & The Tower Co Lid, 
construction of Air Force refuelling base (various bldgs, services & POL installation). 
Portage La Praine Man: Shaver Construction Co Ltd, erection of control tower bldg & 
outside services, RCAF Station; Tallman Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of access 
road, RCAF Station. Calgary (Sarcee) Alta: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
unit drill hall, medical equipment depot & inflammable stores bldg. Edmonton Alta: 
Burns & Dutton Co Ltd, erection & finishing of prefabricated steel garages, Griesbach 
Barracks. Namao Alta: New West Construction Co Ltd, construction of standard control 
tower & outside services, RCAF Station. Penhold Alta: Sandquist Construction Ltd, 
erection of control tower bldg & outside services, RCAF Station. Comox BaG TAs B 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of standard auxiliary power unit bldg, RCAF Station. 
Near Taylor B C: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, construction of superstructure for Peace 
River Bridge, Alaska Highway. 
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Building and Maintenance 

Summerside P E I; Curran & Briggs Ltd, resurfacing of walks & driveways in PMQ 
area. Greenwood N 8S: Bedard-Girard Ltd, rehabilitation of electrical distribution system, 
RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Martin & Moore Ltd, exterior painting of 37 bldgs, Windsor 
Park. St Margarets (Chatham) N B: Melvin J Hayes, grading & seeding, RCAF Station. 
St Hubert Que: Kredl Roofing Corp, re-roofing of hanger No 12, RCAF Station. St Johns 
Que: Kredl Roofing Corp, replacement of roof covering & flashings on Hangar No 101. 
Ste Sylvestre Que: Dominion Transport Moving & Storage Reg’d, *crating & transpor- 
tation of boiler & ancillary equipment to RCAF Station, Moisie. Camp Borden Ont: 
W A Moffatt Co, re-roofing of bldgs E141 to 146 inclusive. Centralia Ont: Walmsley 
Bros Ltd, replacement of hangar apron, ROAF Station. Kingston Ont: Will-Mac Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of tennis courts. RMC. Calgary Alta: Wm Clark Roofing & 
Bldg Supplies Ltd, re-roofing & re-flashing of hangar No 39 & two leantos. Edmonton Alta: 
New West Construction Co Ltd, construction of respirator testing chamber bldg, Griesbach 
Barracks. 

Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P EH I: M F Schurman Co Ltd, exterior painting of 62 PMQs, RCAF 
Station. Cornwallis N S: Banfield & Miles, interior painting of RCN Hospital, Bldg No c 
HMCS Cornwallis; Marsh Plumbing & Heating, installation of plumbing system, South 
Officers’ Block, Bldg No 31-2, HMCS Cornwallis. Camp Gagetown N B: Saint John Tron 
Works Ltd, *painting of smokestack, Central Heating Plant, Bldg B-11. Moncton N B: 
G E Carr, interior painting «& floor refinishing of 24 PMQs, HMCS Coverdale. Quebec Que: 
Arthur Tessier, replacement of linoleum & tile, Armoury Bldg, La Citadelle. St Sylvestre 
Que: Phessis Construction Ltee, replacement of curb, RCAF Station. Barriefield Ont: L M 
Welter Ltd, installation of underground communication system (line training), Royal 
Canadian School of Signals, Vimy Barracks. Hagersville Ont: Totum Construction Co 
Ltd, enlargement of steelox bldg, No 45, Army Camp. Ottawa Ont: Wm D’Aoust Con- 
struction Ltd, replacement of roof slabs on Septic tank etc, Connaught Rifle Range. 
Picton Ont: Lundy Fence Co Ltd, erection of chain link security fence, Old Camp. 
Rockcliffe Ont: Metallicrete Floor Co Ltd, finishing concrete slab for garage floors, RCAF 
Station. Trenton Ont: Argo Roofing Co Ltd, reroofing of four bldgs, No 6 Repair Depot, 
RCAF Station. Camp Shilo Man: Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, asphalt surfacing of 
driveways, Townsite area; Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, landscaping of centre strip, 
Boulevard, Kingston Ave; Barr’s Transfer, *supply, loading & tailspreading of gravel on 
range roads, Shilo Military Camp (areas I & IIT); Burton Construction Co Ltd, *supply, 
loading «& tailspreading of gravel on range roads, Shilo Military Camp (Area IL). Fort 
Churchill Man: Canada Catering Co Ltd, catering. Winnipeg Man: Twin Cities Painting 
& Building Cleaning Co, exterior painting of nine bldgs, Fort Osborne Barracks; Venus 
Venetian Blind Co Ltd, installation of venetian blinds in PMQs, Fort Osborne Barracks 
area. Regina Sask: A P Green Fire Brick Co Ltd, repairs to furnace refractory in No 2 
& No 3 boilers, DND heating plant; Lesliés Painting Contractors, interior painting of 211 
Base Workshop, RCEME. Edmonton Alta: New Method Concrete & Builders Ltd, *con- 
struction of addition to locker room, Bldg No H-15, Griesbach Barracks. Belmont Park 
BC: Colebank, Noble & Davies Ltd, installation of cast iron pipe, Seward Defence. Lynn 
Creek B C: Skyline Roofing Ltd, reroofing of bldg No 2. Victoria B Cr Geol Goodwin, 
interior painting of PMQs, Work Point Barracks. North West Highway System B C: 
B C Department of Highways, *application of traffic lines between Mile 14 & Mile 35. 


National Harbours Board 
Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, crushed gravel surfacing of Pier A-1 & 
paving Berth 35 & Pier A-1, roadway & approaches, Ocean Terminals. 
Department of National Revenue 


Frelighsburg Que: Miquelon & Simard, construction of customs officer’s residence. 
Hereford Road Que: Morin Construction Ltd, construction of office bldg. Haskett Man: 
G F Thompson, construction of customs examining warehouse. Treclon Sask: Weyburn 
Builders & Supplies, construction of customs officer’s residence. Nelway B C: Inland 
Construction, construction of office bldg. 
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Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: Nelson Good, *supply & installation 
of heating system, Warden’s residence; Curran & Briggs Ltd, *excavation & backfill for 
water line trench, Green Gables Golf Course. Baddeck N S: Leo’s Appliances, *supply & 
installation of new heating system, Alexander Graham Bell Museum; Leonard Harvey, 
*supply, placement & compaction of fill material & topsoil along entrance road, Alexander 
Graham Bell Museum. Grand Pre National Historic Park N S: Church Electric, *supply 
& installation of electric wiring; Willie E Smith, *construction of combined workshop, 
garage & storage bldg. Port Royal N S: Valley Services Ltd, *installation of new electrical 
service, Champlain Habitation. Fort Beausejour National Historic Park N B: Gordon F 
Goodwin, *supply «& installation of drinking fountains & two hot water tanks, Aulac; 
Rayworth Electrical Service, *supply & installation of ventilating fan, Aulac. Fort Lennox 
National Historic Park Que: Roger Electric Inc, installation of underground electrical 
distribution system; Antonio Levesque, *plastering ceiling, Museum Bldg. Fort Wellington 
National Historic Park Ont: Stewart & Broad Construction Co Ltd, *supply & installation 
of frisees, Prescott. Lower Fort Garry Historic Park Man: H Dukelow, installation of 
underground wiring system. Prince Albert National Park Sask: Patrick Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of garage. Riding Mountain National Park Alta: R A McGimpsey, 
*installation of heating system, staff quarters bldg. Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: 
Schow Electric, *electrical wiring, Warden’s residence; Hall Bros, *supply & installation 
of heating system & plumbing, Warden’s residence. 


Department of Public Works 


Deer Lake Nfld: Provincial Constructors Ltd, additions & alterations to federal bldg. 
Gander Nfld: Wm A Trask Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. St John’s 
Nfld: Royle Excavating Co Ltd, construction of guide rail, Signal Hill Park access road. 
Alberton P EI: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, harbour improvements & extension to 
railway wharf. West Point P E I: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, breakwater extension. 
Boudreauville N S: MacDonald, MacDonald, MacDonald & MacDonald, breakwater 
repairs. Broad Cove Marsh N 8S: M C Campbell & D J Grant, wharf extension. Judique 
(Baxters) N S: Allan J MacDonald, harbour improvements. Ledge Harbour N S: Liver- 
pool Lumber Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Mill Cove N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, 
breakwater reconstruction. North Sydney N S: Foundation Maritime Ltd, construction 
of federal bldg. Parrsboro N S: Halverson & Smith Ltd, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment quarters. South Side (Donald’s Head) N S: Shelburne Contracting Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. Upper Port Latour N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements. 
Campbellton N B: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Perth N B: 
McLaughlin Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Anse a 
Valleau Que: Emile Cloutier, construction of landing extension. Baie St Paul Que: Chs 
Eugene Tremblay, construction of protection wall. Batiscan Que: Marautier Construction 
Inc, construction of protection works. Cap aux Meules Que: La Cie de Construction 
Arseneau, breastwork repairs. Cap de la Madeleine (Ste Marthe) Que: Marautier 
Construction Inc, construction of retaining wall. Champlain Que: Dessureault & St Arnaud 
Ltée. construction of retaining wall. Cloridorme West Que: Etienne Beaudoin, construction 
of protection works. Dorion-Vaudrewl Que: Gauthier & Frere Ltee, construction of 
post office. Forestville Que: Camille Dufour, wharf repairs. Gaspe (Sandy Beach) Que: 
Leo Mathieu, installation of lighting system. Grande Vallee Que: Elphege Lemieux, 
construction of protection wall. Gros Cap Que: Les Entreprises de L’Est Ltee, construction 
of breakwater. Havre Aubert Que: La Cie de Construction Arseneau, repairs to whart 
& approach. Henrysburg Que: Armand Barriere, construction of animal inspection station. 
Lanoraie Que: Armand Sicotte & Fils Ltee, construction of protection works. Lavaltrie 
Que: Armand Sicotte & Fils Ltee, construction of protection works. Matane Que: Mono- 
pole Construction Inc, construction of retaining wall. Nicolet Que: Rapid Construction 
Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Port St Francois Que: Anatole Proulx, construction of 
protection wall. Quebec Que: Union Quarries & Paving Ltd, wharf extension (Queen’s 
whart). Rimouski Que: Les Pavages Laurentiens Enr, wharf repairs & improvements 
(asphalt pavement). Riviere au Renard Que: Hector Blouin, construction of protection 
wall. Ste-Anne des Monts (Mont Albert) Que: Les Entreprises Gaspe Inc, construction 
of protection works. St Ignace de Loyola Que: Armand Sicotte & Fils Ltee, construction 
of protection works. St Jean Que: Methe Freres Ltee, construction of garage, workshop 
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& storage bldg. St Laurent, I O, Que: J B Vaillancourt, construction of protection wall. 
Ste Marie de Beauce Que: South Shore Construction Reg’d, construction of protection wall. 
St Simon Que: J M G Construction Inc, wharf repairs. Sept Iles Que: Gulf Maritime 
Construction Ltd, construction of retaining wall. Sorel Que: Tracy Construction Ine, 
construction of retaining wall. Tracy Que: Lucien Danis, construction of retaining wall. 
Varennes Que: Pierre de Martigny, repairs to protection wall. Vercheres Que: Henri 
Louis Martel, construction of retaining wall. Beg Bay Ont: R A Blyth, wharf repairs. 
Burlington Ont: Sir Robert McAlpine (Canada) Ltd, construction of Burlington Canal 
lift bridge substructure & Canal wall bulkhead. Chatham Ont: Wm L Green, construction 
of RCMP detachment quarters. Kenora Ont: Bergman & Nelson Ltd, construction 
of wharf. Kingston Ont: James Kemp Construction Ltd, demolition of Crawford bldg 
& construction of new Customs Wharf office. Mallorytown Ont: Robert D Mackey 
Construction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Moose Factory Ont: Universal Plumbing & 
Heating Co Ltd, improvement of municipal services, phase 7, & revisions to heating 
mains. Ottawa Ont: L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, application of new tar & gravel roof 
with related flashing & masonry repairs, Science Service bldg, Central Experimental Farm; 
John Colford Contracting Co Ltd, supply & installation of warm air heating unit & air 
conditioning apparatus in Rooms 15, 17, 19 & 21, Dominion Bureau of Statistics bldg, 
Tunney’s Park; L Beaudoin Construction Co Ltd, general roofing & related flashing & 
coping repairs, 75 St Patrick St; Ontario Building Cleaning Co, repairs to Norlite Bldg; 
L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, repointing & resetting stonework, East Block Courtyard, 
Parliament Bldgs; L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, conversion of Room 660, Centre Block, 
Parliament Bldgs, to washroom; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations & repairs at 
479 Bank St; Roland Lariviere Ltd, repointing & repairs to stonework, Geodetic Survey 
bldg, Central Experimental Farm. Pelee Island Ont: Pinch Electric Co, harbour improve- 
ments (lighting—wharf & warehouse). Peterborough Ont: Mortlock Construction Ltd, 
construction of UIC Bldg. Port Matland Ont: The Cementation Co (Canada) Ltd, repairs 
to piers. Altona Man: A W Peterson Construction Co Ltd, construction of Post Office 
bldg. Fisher River Man: Louis Ducharme & ‘Associates Ltd, construction of nurses’ 
residence. Pine Falls Man: North American Buildings Ltd, construction of nurses’ residence, 
Indian Hospital. Transcona Man: Steel Structures (Western) Ltd, erection of pre- 
fabricated metal bldg for Grain Inspection Board. Winnipeg Man: Peter Leitch Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of controlled temperature rooms, Science Service Laboratory, 
Dept of Agriculture; Swanson Construction Co Ltd, repairs & improvements, Immigration 
Hall. Assintboia Sask: Pals Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quar- 
ters. Hanley Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. 
Maidstone Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Nipawin Sask: C M Miners Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP 
detachment quarters. Prince Albert Sask: Royal Davis, additions & alterations to Immi- 
gration bldg. Banff National Park Alta: Shaw Construction Co Ltd, application of base 
course & prime, Mile 22 to Mile 46, Banff-Jasper Highway; Storms Contracting Co 
(Pacific) Ltd, grading, culverts, base course & prime, Mile 74 to Mile 82.3, Banff-Jasper 
Highway. Banff National Park Alta & Yoho National Park B C: Cunningham & Shannon 
Ltd, removal of rock bluff at junction of Trans-Canada & Banff-Jasper highways, Banff 
National Park, Alta, & construction of access road, bridge & approaches, Kicking Horse 
Pass, B C. Derwent Alta: Adanac Contracting & Developing Ltd, construction of RCMP 
detachment quarters. Manning Alta: Lloyd Christenson Ltd, construction of RCMP 
detachment quarters. Ahousat B C: Ivan Ossinger, wharf repairs. Chemainus B C: Pacific 
Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf improvements. Dodge Cove B C: Skeena River Pile Driving 
Co, construction of float extension. Fanny Bay B C: Victoria Pile Driving Co Lid, 
construction of approach & wharf repairs. Gibson’s Landing B C: Greenlees Pile Driving 
Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Heriot Bay B C: Horie & Tynan Construction Ltd, float 
extension. New Westminster B C: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, 
construction of pontoon slipway, 'Annacis Slough. Ocean Falls B C: Horie & Tynan 
Construction Ltd, construction of floats. Shawinigan Lake B C: Seaward Construction 
Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. South Pender B C: Fraser River Pile 
Driving Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Vancouver B C: E H Shockley & Son Ltd, construc- 
tion of science service laboratory bldg, University of British Columbia; Turnbull & Gale 
Construction Co Ltd, installation of sanitary sewer services to Government laboratories, 
UBC Campus. Victoria B C: GH Wheaton Ltd, construction of Prosthetic Services Bldg, 
DVA Hospital. Fort Resolution N W T: Progress Electric Ltd, installation of electrical 
services in various bldgs. 
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Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Fishing Cove P E I: Maritime Dredging Ltd, dredging. Liverpool N S: Everett 
Refuse, alterations to federal bldg. Lower Sandy Point N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, 
dredging. McAdam N B: A W Thompson, renovations to federal bldg. Grindstone Que: 
Fred Lapierre, interior painting in federal bldg; Fred Lapierre, basement alterations in 
federal bldg. La Malbaie Que: Gerard Savard, construction of curbs & fence aroung 
federal property. La Sarre Que: Adelard Pelletier Inc, construction of fence, federal bldg. 
Little English Bay (Baie Comeau) Que: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging. 
Nicolet River Que: Theode Robidoux Inc, dredging. Quebec Que: J P Lajeunesse Inc, 
repairs to roof, Temporary Bldg; Talbot, Hunter Eng & Boiler Works Ltd, repairs to 
boiler, Temporary Bldg. St Eustache Que: Lionel Berthelet, repairs to cornices & fence, 
Federal Bldg. Yamachiche River Que: Theode Robidoux Inc, dredging. Arnprior Ont: 
M Sullivan & Son, construction of fence, Civil Defence College. Hamilton Ont: Sherwood 
Construction Co, general repairs, Revenue Bldg. Ottawa Ont: A C McDonald & Sons, 
installation of light fixtures, Storage Archives Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Alf Grodde Ltd, 
redecoration at 38 Bank St; Unida Plumbing & Heating Co, installation of floor drains, 
National Research Bldg, Sussex Drive; A Bruce Benson, structural repairs, “A” Bldg, 
Cartier Square; Leopold Beaudoin Construction, washroom repairs, Senate Chambers, 
Parliament Bldgs; Roland Lariviere Ltd, repairs to gate, Senate Chambers; Roland Motard 
Electric, installation cf electrical power outlets, Finance Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; 
J Strathom, sidewalk repairs, Central Experimental Farm; F E Cummings, alterations 
to Woods-Canadian Bldg; Edward Levesque & Co, redecoration, No 8 Temporary Bldg; 
Oak Construction Co, installation of railings & counters, Mortimer Bldg; Roy Soderlind 
& Co, electrical rewiring, 45 Spencer St; Dominion Electric Protection, installation of fire 
alarm system, Public Archives; Dominion Electric Protection, installation of fire alarm 
system, Norlite Bldg; Leopold Beaudoin Ltd, construction of catwalks, Forest Products 
Laboratory, Montreal Road. Point Traverse Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredging Ltd, 
dredging. Toronto Ont: A C Horn Co Ltd, stonework repairs at City Delivery Bldg; 
Huntley Steeplejack Co, repairs to windows, City Delivery Bldg; Taylor Bros, installation 
of partitions in Prudential House; Richard & B A Ryan, repairs to roof, Postal Station 
“A” Wheatley Ont: Granite Construction Ltd, paving at federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: 
Malcolm Construction Co, paving at Immigration bldg. Saskatoon Sask: Shoquist Con- 
struction Co, construction of storage space, Bldg No 8. Nanawmo B C: V B Johnson 
Ltd, landscaping, Federal Bldg. Vancouver B C: B C Marine Engineers & Shipbuilders Ltd, 
overhaul of PWD Snagboat Essington I. 


Department of Transport 


Gander Nfld: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, additional airport development; 
Kenney Construction Co Ltd, alterations & extension to Signal Centre bldg. Near Lark 
Harbour Nfld: Harold R Sheppard, construction of NDB bldg, etc, at Devil’s Head. 
Port Hastings N S: Clarence W LeLacheur, erection of canal superintendent’s dwelling; 
T C Gorman (NS) Ltd, construction of north entrance wall at Canso Lock. Moncton N B; 
Hi-Lite Electric Ltd, installation of control cables for AASR. Montreal Que: J R Robillard 
Ltd, alterations to domestic Terminal bldg, Airport. Pointe des Monts Que: Arthur 
Lafontaine & Fernand Belanger, construction of power house & related works. St Joseph 
d’Alma Que: Jean-Joseph Riverin Ltee, airport development. Brockville Ont: McNamara 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of 6 concrete piers for navigation lights. Dunnville Ont: 
S G Powell Shipyard Ltd, *construction of two self-propelled steel scows for use in 
Eastern waters. Harlton Ont: La Societe d’Entreprises Generales Ltee, additional airport 
development. Fort William Ont: Davidson & Exell, additions to water supply system, 
Lakehead Airport. Kinburn Ont: H S Clark, construction of radio beacon bldg & related 
work. Malton Ont: Roy Beattie Construction, construction of sewage disposal system for 
new hangar area; Modern Building Cleaning Service of Canada Ltd, cleaning of Air 
Terminal bldgs, Toronto Airport. North Bay Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, installation of 
readiness button lighting, Airport. Pagwa Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, general repairs to radio 
bldgs, Radio Range Station. Port Colborne Ont: EX B Magee Ltd, *construction of two 
landing barges for use at St John’s, Nfld. Thorold Ont: Lorenzo Contracting Co Ltd, 
construction of intake & conduit from Welland Ship Canad to Second Welland Canal. 
Wallaceburg Ont: Lee Marine Ltd, *removal of five wrecks, Stag Island, St Clair River. 
Beechy Sask: Swift Construction Co Ltd, construction of radio beacon bldg, omni range, 
dwelling, etc. Swift Current Sask: Swift Construction Co Ltd, construction of airport 
boundary fencing. Grande Prairie Alta: Everall Engineering Ltd, paving of Airport access 
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road; D & B Construction, construction of double staff dwelling & related work. New 
Westminster B C: Star Shipyard (Mercer’s) Ltd, *construction of self-propelled scow. 
Patricia Bay B C: Perini (Pacific) Ltd, additional airport development. Penticton B C: 
Storms Contracting Co (Pacific) Ltd, additional airport development. Port Hardy B C: 
Industrial Water Supply Co Ltd, *drilling, developing & completing well at Airport. 
Frobisher Bay N W T: C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd, construction of bldgs at 


Townsite. 


Snag Y T: Rush & Tompkins (Canada) Ltd, reconstruction of access road. 


Tesin Y T: Dawson & Hall Ltd, supply «& erection of prefabricated metal storage & 


carpenter shop bldg & related work. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 





October 1958 


During October, 40,037 workers in Canada 
were involved in 48 work stoppages result- 
ing in a time loss of 828,890 man-days. 
Although the number of work stoppages 
decreased shghtly from the preceding 
month, the time loss was up by more than 
300,000 man-days, amounting to the highest 
monthly total recorded since July 1952*. 

The substantial increase in time loss from 
September was the result of three large 
work stoppages that began in previous 
months and continued throughout October. 
These included the strike of 11,000 workers 
employed by the International Nickel Co. 
in Sudbury and Port Colborne, and stop- 
pages involving 15,000 construction workers 
in Toronto and 8,000 steelworkers in Hamil- 
ton. These three stoppages caused more 
than nine-tenths of the total time loss 
during October. (The steel strike in Hamil- 
ton and the dispute involving construction 
workers: in Toronto were settled in early 
November.) 

Of the 48 work stoppages in progress 
during October, 16 involved 100 or more 
workers. Ten of these larger work stoppages 
began prior to October and five of the ten 
were still in progress at the end of the 
month. Of the six larger work stoppages 





*Table G-1 at the back of this issue compares, 
on a monthly basis, the number of strikes and 
lockouts in existence during 1958 and 1957. The 
approximate number of workers involved and the 
time loss resulting are also compared on 4 
monthly basis and the number of strikes and 
lockouts beginning during each month is indicated. 


Table G-2 deals more specifically with the stop- 
pages involving 100 or more workers in existence 
during 1958. The approximate time loss, together 
with the number of. workers involved, is indicated 
for each sotppage. The major issues and the major 
terms of settlement, if the stoppage has ended, 
are also mentioned. Other details include such 
information as the dates on which the stoppages 
began and ended and the industries in which they 
occurred. 
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that started during October, only one was 
still in progress at the end of the month. 

During October, Ontario had by far the 
highest time loss; in fact, close to 95 per 
cent of the total time loss for the month 
was recorded in that province, where the 
three largest stoppages mentioned earlier 
were in progress. 

In Quebec, approximately two-thirds of 
the recorded time loss was caused by a 
strike involving 1,800 shipbuilding workers 
in Lauzon. This stoppage ended on Octo- 
ber 20. 

TABLE 1—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 


TIME LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1958. 


No. of 

Strikes and No. of Time 
Industry Lockouts Workers Loss 
IMRT eo Geeta a ¢ 3 11,426 252,325 
Manufacturing .... 24 12,283 230,775 
(Constriciionuse se are 7 15,295 339,310 
Transportation ... 4 154 1,705 
rade? Vaasa on 3 73 15335 
Service fe y.ftc. ee ieenete 7 806 3,440 


TABLE 2—NUMBER OF STRIKES AND 
LOCKOUTS, WORKERS AND 
TIME LOSS INVOLVED, BY 
PROVINCE, OCTOBER 1958. 


No. of 

Strikesand No. of Time 
Province Lockouts Workers Loss 
Nova Scotia ..... 4 620 9,045 
TANI: “wansne Shc 8 2,677 34,460 
Ontario a eee 28 35,897 781 ,310 
Manitobal iis ae site 2 380 1,530 
Alberta .24 cecneit Oe 254 955 
British Columbia. . 3 119 1,500 
More than one Prov. 1 90 90 


Work stoppages, mostly small, were also 
reported from many other provinces but 
in none of these did the number of man- 
days lost exceed the 10,000 mark. In the 
largest strike outside Ontario and Quebec, 
170 quarry workers were idled in Wentworth 
and Hantsport, N.S.; this stoppage, which 
started on October 31, 1957, was still in 
progress at the end of October 1958. 






Consumer Price Index, November 1958 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.2 per cent from 126.0 to 126.3, an all- 
time high, between the beginning of October 
and November 1958. A year ago the index 
stood at 123.3*. 

Although four of the five group indexes 
were higher in the month, an increase of 
1.0 per cent in other commodities and 
services accounted for most of the change 
in the total index. This latter group rose 
from 131.8 to 133.1, with most of this 
increase resulting from the initial pricing 
of 1959 passenger cars, which showed a rise 
of approximately 5 per cent over introduc- 
tory prices on 1958 models a year ago, and 
12 per cent over October prices of 1958 
models. A scatter of price increases occurred 
in other items in this group, namely, 
hospital rates, theatre admissions, pharma- 
ceuticals, cigarette tobacco, haircuts, and 
personal care items. 

The food index declined from 123.4 to 
123.2 as prices were lower for pork, chicken, 
grapefruit, apples, and some canned fruits. 
Higher prices were reported for beef, 
bananas, oranges, tomatoes, potatoes, and 
celery. 

The shelter index increased from 139.6 
to 139.8 as both the rent and home-owner- 
ship components rose fractionally. 

The clothing index moved from 109.9 to 
110.4, mainly as a result of a number of 
prices moving up from previous month’s 
sale prices. Some piece goods were higher. 

The household operation index rose from 
121.3 to 121.5 as higher prices for coal, 
household utensils and equipment and some 
household supplies more than balanced sale 
price declines on furniture and floor cover- 
ings. 

Group indexes one year earlier (Novem- 
ber 1957) were: food, 120.2, shelter 136.3, 
clothing 109.8, household operation 120.5, 
and other commodities and services 127.7. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, October 1958 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) rose 
in all ten regional cities between the 
beginning of September and October 1958, 
with increases ranging from a fractional 0.1 
per cent in Saskatoon-Regina to 0.6 per 
cent in both Ottawa and Vancouver*. 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Food indexes were higher in all regional 
cities except St. John’s (down 0.7 per cent) 
and Toronto (unchanged). Beef prices rose 
in all regions while pork prices recorded an 
even more substantial decline in most 
regional cities. Most imported fruits and 
vegetables, particularly oranges and grape- 
fruit, were higher whereas domestically 
grown produce showed lower prices, espe- 
cially apples and potatoes. Egg prices 
declined in most eastern cities but were 
up generally in western cities. Coffee con- 
tinued to decline in most regional cities. 
Bread prices increased in Vancouver. 


The shelter index was unchanged in five 
of the ten regional cities and rose frac- 
tionally in the other five, with an increase 
of 0.3 per cent the largest change. 


‘Clothing indexes were unchanged in two 
cities, Saint John and Saskatoon-Regina, 
and higher in all other eight regional cities, 
increases ranging from 0.1 per cent in 
Toronto to 1.2 per cent in Vancouver. 


Household operation indexes rose in eight 
of the ten regional cities; an increase of 0.9 
per cent in Saint John was the largest 
change. Indexes for both St. John’s and 
Saskatoon-Regina were unchanged. 


Increases occurred in all ten regional cities 
for the other commodities and services in- 
dexes, with changes ranging from 0.1 per 
cent in Saint John to 1.6 per cent in St. 
John’s. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between September and October 
were as follows: Ottawa +0.7 to 1264; 
Vancouver +0.7 to 126.7; Halifax +0.6 to 
123.7; Edmonton-Calgary +06 to 122.4; 
Saint John +0.5 to 126.2; Montreal +0.5 
to 126.6; St. John’s +0.2 to 112.7+; Toronto 
+02. to. 1289; Winnipeg +02 to 1235; 
Saskatoon-Regina +0.1 to 123.1. 


Wholesale Prices, October 1958 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39=100) eased slightly —0.1 per cent— 
between September and October, moving 
from 227.1 to 226.9, which is 0.8 per cent 
higher than October 1957. Four of the 
major groups declined and the remaining 
four advanced. 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951=100. 
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CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
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Vegetable products moved 0.7 per cent from 1284 to 1278 between September 
lower from 198.2 to 196.9, wood products and October; the non-residential building 
decreased 0.6 per cent from 301.5 to 299.8, materials price index advanced 0.2 per cent 
textile products moved down 0.5 per cent from 129.6 to 1298. 
from 228.2 to 227.0 (the lowest point since 
December 1955), and animal products de- U.S. Consumer Price Index, October 1958 


clined 0.1 per cent from 246.1 to 245.8. The United States consumer price index 

Non-ferrous metals rose—the third suc- (1947-49—=100) at mid-October was un- 
cessive increase—24 per cent from 165.6 to changed at 123.7 for the third successive 
169.5, non-metallic minerals advanced 04 month. The all-time high was 123.9, reached 
per cent from 187.5 to 188.2, iron products last July. Between mid-September and mid- 
moved up 0.2 per cent from 251.6 togzo20) October, the food index dropped 0.5 per 
and chemical products increased 0.2 per cent, the apparel and the recreation indexes 
cent from 183.4 to 183.8. were unchanged, and all other group indexes 


The index of farm product prices at  [0Se€. 
terminal markets rose from 211.1 in Sep- pth 
tember to 211.8 in October. The field U.K. Index of Retail Prices, September 1958 
products index dropped from 155.2 to 154.4 The United Kingdom index of retail 
but the animal products index rose, from prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) rose fractionally, 
266.9 to 269.3. The eastern index advanced from 1083 to 108.4, between mid-August 
from 227.3 to 228.2 and the western index and mid-September. A year earlier it was 
from 194.8 to 195.5. 106.1. 


The residential building materials price The all-time high was 109.6, reached last 
index (1949=100) was down 0.5 per cent April. 





Employees of Class 1 railroads in the United States in 1957 were more than 56,000 
fewer than in the preceding year, according to a bulletin published by the Association 
of American Railroads. It was the sixth consecutive drop, 1952 to 1957, and the largest. 

(Class 1 railroads are now classified as those with annual operating revenues of 
$3 million or more. Prior to January 1, 1956, this amount was $1 million or more.) 

Total hours paid for, and average number of hours paid for also declined, but 
total compensation rose. 
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Publications Recently Received 


in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making appli- 
cation to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LaABouR GAZETTE. List No. 123 


Agricu!ture 


1. Agricultural Adjustment Problems in 
a Growing Economy. Edited by Earl O. 
Heady, and others. Assembled and pub- 
lished under the sponsorship of the North 
Central Farm Management Research Com- 
mittee. Ames, Iowa State College Press, 
1958. Pp. 315. 

Includes papers presented at a conference 
on “Adjusting Commercial Agriculture to 
Economie Growth” sponsored by the North 
Central Farm Management Research Com- 
mittee in co-operation with the Farm Foun- 
cee ae held in Chicago, March 18 and 19, 
1 : 

2. WuNDERLICH, Friepa. Farmer and Farm 
Labor in the Soviet Zone of Germany. Fore- 
word by Alvin Johnson. New York, Twayne 
Publishers, 1958. Pp. 162. 


The collectivized and nationalized farming 
in Eastern Germany has resulted in ineffi- 
cient methods of farming and in a sense of 
insecurity, fear of increased controls and of 
collectivization, and of arrest among farmers 
and farm workers. 


Annual Reports 


3. British CoLuMBIA. BurEAU OF Eco- 
NOMICS AND Sratistics. Summary of Busi- 
ness Activity in British Columbia, 1957. An 
Annual Survey of Economic Conditions with 
a Statistical Supplement for the Years, 
1946-1967. Victoria, 1958. Pp. 35. 


4. CanaDA. Crivit SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Annual Report for the Year 1957. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 14. 


5. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. An- 
nual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
March 31, 1958. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 
1958. Pp. 84. 


6. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES COMPENSATION 
BrancH. Occupational Disablements 1n- 


curred by Employees of the Government of 
Canada, 1957-58. Ottawa, 1958. Pp. 73. 
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7. Cyprus. DEPARTMENT OF LABouR. An- 
nual Report for the Year, 1957. Nicosia, 
Government Printing Office, 1958. Pp. 86. 


8. Great Britain. MINISTRY oF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. Time Rates of 
Wages and Hours of Labour, 1st April, 
1958. London, H.M\S.O., 1958. Pp. 294. 


9. NaTionaAL Bureau oF Economic RE- 
sEarcH. Investing in Economic Knowledge: 
Thirty-Eighth Annual Report; a Record for 
1957 and Plans for 1958. New York, 1958. 
p08: 


10. New ZEALAND. DEPARTMENT OF STATIS- 
tics. Report on the Industrial Accidents 
Statistics of New Zealand for the Year 1956. 
Wellington, Government Printer, 1958. Pp. 
48. 


11. PENNSYLVANIA. Lasor RELATIONS 
Boarp. Twenty-First Annual Report for the 
Calendar Year ending December 81, 19657. 
Harrisburg, 1958. Pp. 156. 


Atomic Power 


12. AmericAN ASSEMBLY. Atoms for 
Power; United States Policy in Atomic 
Energy Developments. Background Papers 
prepared for the use of Participants and 
the Final Report of the Twelfth American 
Assembly, Arden House, Harruman Campus 
of Columbia University, Harruman, New 
York, October 17-20, 1957. Final ed. New 
York, American Assembly, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1957. Pp. 165. 

Contents: Introduction: The Nature of 
the Atomic Power Problem, by Philip C. 
Jessup. The Environs of Atomic Power, by 
Robert Oppenheimer. The Atomic Power 
Program in the United States, by Oliver 
Townsend. An Appraisal of the United States 
Nuclear Power Program, by Walter H. Zinn. 
American Foreign Policy and the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy, by Klaus Knorr. 
Nuclear Power in the United Kingdom, by 
Sir John Cockcroft. Europe and Atoms for 
Power, by Max Kohnstamm. [Final Report 
of the Twelfth American Assembly. 

13. EvropEAN Propuctiviry AcENcy. T'he 
Industrial Challenge of Nuclear Energy; 
Research, Uses, Social Problems. Papers 
given during the Second Information Con- 
ference on Nuclear Energy for Management, 
Amsterdam, 24-28 June 1957, by P. Akar, 
and others. Paris, O.H.E.C., 1958. Pp. 301. 

Contains information on the following: 
“the organization and progress of nuclear 
research (including fusion) and industry’s 
part in this field; nuclear fuel resources, 
mineral prospecting, the manufacture of fuel 
elements, and the treatment of irradiated 
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fuels; nuclear energy as a source for generat- 
ing electric power and for propulsion: tech- 
nical, economic and financial problems; risks 
resulting from nuclear installations, the 
effects of radiation, methods of protection, 
the liability of operators of nuclear plant 
and insurance coverage.” 


Automation 


14. Automation and the Consumer, by 
eight Tory back-benchers: Sir John Barlow, 
and others. Foreword by Jain MacLeod. 
London, 1956. Pp. 40. 


Contents: The Meaning of Automation. The 
Probable Effects of Automation. The Penal- 
ties of Failure to use Automation. Automa- 
tion and the Mobility of Labour. Suggested 
Action by Management, Trade Unions and 
Government—Alone and Together. For Whose 
Benefit is Automation? Summary of Con- 
clusions and Recommendations. 

15. Inuino1s. UNiversiry. INSTITUTE OF 
LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. The 
Meaning of Work in an Age of Automation, 
by Bernard Karsh. Urbana, 1957. Pp. 3-13. 


Some results of automation: 1. a smaller 
labour force in plants; 2. relocation of plant 
facilities outside a city; 3. twenty-four hour 
a day operation of the plant because of the 
expense of letting the machines be idle. 


Automobile Industry and Trade 


16. EprrortaAL ResEARcH Reports. Profit 
Sharing and Union Strategy, by Helen B. 
Shaffer. Washington, 1958. Pp. 183-199. 

Deals with the United Automobile Work- 
ers’ demand that American automobile manu- 
facturers should share profits with their 
employees and with their customers. 

17. ReutHer, Water Puiuip. Price Policy 
and Public Responsibility; Administered 
Prices in the Automobile Industry; State- 
ment prepared for Presentation... to the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, United 
States Senate... January 28, 1958. Detroit, 
UAW Publications Dept., 1958. Pp. 108. 

(Also) Reply Statement. April 3, 1958. 
Pp mop: 


Canada’s Economic Prospects 


18. Hoop, Witu1am CLARENCE. Output, 
Labour and Capital in the Canadian Eco- 
nomy, by Wm. C. Hood and Anthony Scott. 
Hull, Queen’s Printer, 1957. Pp. 513. 


A study prepared for the Royal Commis- 
sion on Canada’s Economic Prospects. 

Contents: Introduction. A Synoptic View 
of Growth. Theory of Economic Growth. The 
Population and the Labour Force. The Gross 
National Product and the Gross Domestic 
Product. The Accumulation of Capital. Divi- 
Bion of Employment Output and Expendi- 
tures. 


19. Kent, Tom. Inside the Gordon Report. 
Winnipeg, Winnipeg Free Press, 1958. Pp. 
35. Reprinted from the Winnipeg Free 
Press. 
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Congresses and Conventions 


20. ‘AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CoNGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. 
Proceedings of the Second Constitutional 
Convention of the AFL-CIO, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, December 5-12, 1957. Washing- 
ton, 1958? 2 volumes. 

Contents: v. 1. Daily Proceedings. v. 2. 
Report and Supplemental Reports of the 
Executive Council. 

21. CANADIAN Purp AND PapEeR ASSOCIA- 
tion. Proceedings, Forty-Fifth Annual 
Meeting, 1958. Montreal, 1958. Pp. 50. 


22. INSTITUTE OF PuBLIcC ADMINISTRATION 
or CanapDA. Proceedings of the Ninth An- 
nual Conference, Queen’s University, Kings- 
ton, Ontario, September 4-7, 1957. Edited 
by Philip T. Clark and Frank J. McGilly. 
Toronto, Distributed for the Institute... 
by the University of Toronto Press, 1958? 
p31 0: 


Topics discussed: Impact of Monetary 
Policy on Financial Administration. Admin- 
istrative Training in Canadian Governments. 
Conservation and Taxation of Natural Re- 
sources. Advisory Committees in Adminis- 
tration. The Changing Structure of Local 
Government. The Role of the Departmental 
Personnel Officer. Co-ordination in Adminis- 
tration. The Fowler Commission Report on 
Broadcasting in Canada. 

23. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Gov- 
ERNMENTAL LABOR OFFICIALS. Labor Laws 
and their Administration; Proceedings of 
the Fortieth Convention, Boise, Idaho, Sep- 
tember 29-October 3, 1957. Washington, 
GeP:O 21058 acPut Also: 


24. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION oF INDUS- 
TRIAL ACCIDENT BoARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 
Workmen’s Compensation Problems, 1987 ; 
Proceedings, 43rd Annual Convention, St. 
Paul, Minn., September 22-26, 1957. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Bureau of Labor Standards, 
1958. Pp. 204. 


25. SASKATCHEWAN Crvin SERVICE ASSOCIA- 
TION. Proceedings and Minutes of the 
Forty-Fifth Annual Convention held in... 
Regina, May 21, 22 and 23, 1968. Regina, 
1958. Pp. 105. 


Education, Vocational 


26. GREAT BrITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. Technological Education in 
Britain. London, H.MS.O., 1957. Pp. 35. 


Briefly describes “provision made in Great 
Britain for training in engineering and in 
such applied sciences as industrial chemistry, 
applied physics and mineral survey.” 

27. US. Orrice or Epucation. Adminis- 
tration of Vocational Education; Regula- 
tions for the Administration of Vocational 
Education Programs under the Provisions 
of the Federal Vocational Education Acts. 
Rev. ed. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 44. 


Efficiency, Industrial 


28. BritiIsH Propuctiviry Counciu. Indus- 
try uses Work Study. London, n.d., 1957? 
Pos: 

Gives brief examples of work study in 
23 British firms. Work study is defined here 
as “the systematic analysis of methods, and 
it aims at increasing productivity by more 
effective use of labour, plant, materials and 
other resources.” 

29. EUROPEAN Propuctivity AGENcy. Com- 
pany Planning and Production Control; 
the Story of a Manufacturing Company, by 
George M. Arisman. Project no. 173. Paris, 
OFGE.C.1958e Pp.092: 

A case study of an American company 
which overcame its financial difficulties by 
setting up a “Basic Management Structure 
of the Firm” which formulated company 
objectives and policies; by establishing a 
forecasting system; by planning manufac- 
turing more effectively; by setting up pur- 
chase planning and procedure; by financial 
planning; by production control; and by 


learning to evaluate and interpret the results 
of planning. 


Employment Management 


30. DaRTNELL CorporaTION. Planning, pre- 
paring, and revising Employee Handbooks ; 
a Management Guide for strengthening Per- 
sonnel Policies, improving Communication, 
simplifying Supervision. Chicago, c1958. 
1 volume. 

Covers planning, preparing, revising, and 
using employee handbooks. 

31. Hook, CuHartes Rurrin. What a 
Supervisor should know about himself. 
Chicago, Dartnell Corporation, 1958. Pp. 23. 


The author, who is Chairman of Armco 
Steel Corporation, outlines his views on the 
qualities of a good supervisor. 


Industry——Location 


The following four pamphlets were pub- 
lished by the Alberta Industrial Develop- 
ment Branch in Edmonton in 1957 and 1958. 


32. Survey of Athabaska. Rev. February, 
1958. Pp. 16. 

33. Survey of Edson. 
Pea: 

34. Survey of Ponoka. Rev. January, 1958. 
Po™12: 


35. Survey of St. Paul. Rev. June, 1958. 
Por lo: 


Rev. July 1957. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


36. Intino1is. UNIverRSITY. INSTITUTE OF 
Laspor AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. Interest 
Representation and Policy Choice in Labor 
Law Administration, by Murray Edelman. 
Urbana, 1958. Pp. 218-226. 


Examines the manner in which government 
agencies administer policy which has been 
laid down by a regulatory statute. 


37. JAMES, ArcHIE. The Industrial In- 
juries Act, Damages at Common Law, and 
Other Legislation. Cardiff, Published for, 
National Union of Mineworkers (South 
Wales Area) by Cymric Federation Press, 
1057 Port282: 

A survey of workmen’s compensation and 
industrial injuries laws in Great Britain. 

38. TRADES UNIoN Conaress. Industrial 
Law; an Introduction for Trade Union 
Officers. London, 1957. Pp. 40. 

A bird’s-eye view of the English legal 
system and trade union law. 

39. US. Bureau or EMPLOYMENT SEcUR- 
Iry. Comparison of State Unemployment 
Insurance Laws as of January 1, 19658. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 145. 


Labour Organization 


40. CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDU- 
cation. Are Big Unions less Democratic? 
Toronto, 1958. Pp. 9. A Citizens’ Forum 
pamphlet. 


41. Cocxsurn, JoHN. The Hungry Heart; 
a Romantic Biography of James Keir 
Hardie. London, Jarrolds, 1956. Pp. 286. 


James Keir Hardie was one of the prime 
organizers of the British Labour Party. He 
edited various trade union papers during his 
lifetime, in particular, the Labour Leader, 
the official organ of the Independent Labour 
Party. 


42, DANIELS, Watter Macuray, Ed. The 
American Labor Movement. New York, 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1958. Pp. 223. 


Gives a brief history of the American 
labour movement and discusses the merger 
of the AF of L and CIO, the provisions of 
the National Labor Relations Act of 1947 
(the Taft-Hartley Act) and its application 
as seen by labour, management, and govern- 
ment spokesmen, the “right-to-work” laws, 
and internal union democracy and union 
ethics. 


43. Kerr, CuiarK. Unions and Union 
Leaders of Their Own Choosing. New York, 
The Fund for the Republic, 1957. Pp. 24. 


The author suggests six ways in which 
industrial trade union members can achieve 
more freedom: “Local union autonomy, a new 
faith for the union movement, secret elections 
of officers, independent judicial processes, 
permissive rules on entry to the union and on 
movement within industry, and narrow limits 
to union functions.” 


44. TrapES Union Concress. What the 
TUC is doing, 1968. London, 1958. Pp. 46. 
Labouring Classes 


45, Beverstock, A. G. Modern Appren- 
ticeshtp. London, Classic Publications Ltd. 
n.d., 1958? Pp. 89. 
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46. CLacur, Ewan. Manpower Problems 
of the Next Decade. (Speech) before the 
Louisiana Personnel Management Confer- 
ence, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, February 27, 
1958. Washington, 1958. Pp. 8. 


Topics discussed are the labour force, 
industrial shifts, and occupational shifts. 


47. HENRIPIN, JAcqugES. Les collets blancs 
(crowsance et structure). Montreal, Service 
d’Education, Confederation des travailleurs 
catholiques du Canada, 1958. Pp. 14. 

Concerns the unionization of office workers. 

48. Myers, CHarLtes ANpDREW. Labor 
Problems in the Industrialization of India. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1958. Pp. 297. 


This book is concerned with the problems 
facing labour, management, and government 
in the industrial development of the Indian 
economy. 


49. IntINo1s. University. INSTITUTE oF 
LaBoR AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. The 
Labor Contract: Provision and Practice, by 
Milton Derber, W. E. Chalmers, and Ross 
Stagner. Urbana, 1958. Pp. 12. 

Compares the practices of 48 companies 
regarding 11 contract items together with 
the relevant contract clauses. 

50. Parizeau, Rosert. Enquéte sur le 
salawre annual garantt. Montreal, Ecole des 
Hautes Commerciales, Service de documen- 
tation économique, 1958. Pp. 66. 


This study is based on the replies to a 
questionnaire which the author and the 
Association Professionnelle des Industriels 
sent out to over a thousand firms in the 
Province of Quebec. The questionnaire sought 
the opinion of the firm on the guaranteed 
annual wage. 


Occupation 


51. Beprorp, JAMES Hiram. Your Future 
Job, a Guide to Personal and Occupational 
Orientation of Youth in the Atomic Age. 
New rev. ed. Los Angeles, Society for 
Occupational Research, 1956. Pp. 366. 


52. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LaABour. Eco- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Careers in 
Meteorology. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. 
Pp. 20. 

Explains briefly the nature of the work, 
working conditions, earnings, personal quali- 
fications, preparation and training, advance- 
ment, related occupations, advantages and 
disadvantages, and how to enter the field. 

53. CANADA. DEPARTMENT oF LABour. Eco- 
NOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Optometrist. 
Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. 
Pa, 


Outlines education requirements, duties, 
working conditions, earnings, advantages 
and disadvantages. 


Open and Closed Shop 


54. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CoNGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS. IN- 
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DUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT. The Case 
for the Union Shop. Washington, n.d., 1958? 
Pprsl, 


This pamphlet argues that “the union shop 
is a guarantee of stability on the job for 
the period of the contract.” It also alleges 
that without the union shop collective bar- 
gaining would be undermined and that unions 
would lose their effectiveness. 


55. INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRICAL WorKERS. The I.B.E.W. looks at 
Restrictive Labor Laws. Washington, n.d., 
1958%eP pb. 133 


An argument against right-to-work laws 
in the US. 


56. Petro, Sytvester. Personal Freedom 
and Labor Policy. New York, Institute of 
Economic Affairs, New York University, 
6195387" Pps 15; 


The author, Professor of Law at New York 
University Law School, advocates the right 
of employees to choose whether or not to 
join unions, among other things. 


United Nations 


57. UnitED Nations. COMMISSION ON THE 
Status or WomEN. Report of the Twelfth 
Session, 17 March-3 April 1958. New York, 
LOSS eae es. 


58. Unitep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF E\co- 
NOMIC AND SociAL AFFAIRS. World Economic 
Survey, 1957. New York, 1958. Pp. 227. 


59. Unirep Nations. Economic CoMMIs- 
SION FoR ASIA AND THE Far East. Annual 
Report, 29 March 1957-15 March 1958. New 
York, 1958. Pp. 68. 


60. Unitep Nations... Economic ComMMIs- 
SION FoR Latin America. Annual Report, 
30 May 1957-8 April 1958. New York, 1958. 
Pos2?) 


61. Unitep Nations. Economic CoMMIs- 
SION For LATIN AmeErRIcA. Economic Survey 
of Latin America, 1956. New York, United 
Nations, Dept. of Economic and Social 
Affairs 1lO5 GaP p.-183. 


Miscellaneous 


62. CANADA. CriviL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Civil Service Examinations ; Specumen Ques- 
tions and General Information. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 27. 


63. LATIN AMERICAN MEETING oF EXPERTS 
ON STEEL MAkING AND TRANSFORMING IN- 
DUSTRIES, SAo Pauto, 1956. Problems of the 
Steel Making and Transforming Industries 
wn Latin America. I. Report of the Latin 
American Meeting of Experts on Steel 
Making and Transforming Industries. New 
York, United Nations, 1958. Pp. 62. 


Sponsored by the secretariats of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Latin America and 
of the Technical Assistance Administration, 
in collaboration with the Associacao Bra- 
sileira de Metais. 


64. U.S. CoMMITTEE OF ENGINEERS AND 
ScIENTISTS FOR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT PRro- 
crams. Summary Report of Survey of Atti- 
tudes of Scientists and Engineers in Govern- 
ment and Industry. Washington, G.P.O., 
1957. Pp. -78. 


This study is based on the answers to a 
questionnaire of about 17,500 engineers and 
scientists in the U.S. Federal Government 
service and about 3,400 similar individuals 
employed outside the Government. The infor- 
mation was collected between September 1956 
and January 1957. The questions concerned 
the following: 1. employer and place of em- 
ployment; 2. relative importance of 15 ele- 
ments which determine their over-all satis- 
faction with a research position; 3. job 


satisfaction, professional freedom and oppor- 
tunity for professional growth; 4. working 
conditions and resources for research; 5, 
utilization and relationships with immediate 
supervisors and with higher management; 
6. pay, promotion and classification; 7. train- 
ing; 8. career prospects; and, 9. fringe 
benefits. 

65. U.S. Nationat Science FounpaATION. 
Basic Research, a National Resource. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1957. Pp. 64. 

_ Examines the need for more basic research 
in science. Basic research provides new 
knowledge to develop new products and new 


industries to keep up the economy. Basic 
research is necessary for national security. 





Revised Edition of “‘The Labour Force” Now Available 


The Labour Force, November 1945-July 
1958, containing a revised historical series 
of the employment characteristics of the 
Canadian population, is now available 
through the Information Services Division 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics at 
the price of $2.00. 

It is a revised edition of the Reference 
Paper No. 58 with labour force statistics 


for the period August 1951 to July 1958 
adjusted to population estimates based on 
the 1956 census rather than the 1951 census. 

Labour force data published in the 
regular monthly reports from August 1958 
take account of revised population esti- 
mates, and will form a consistent series with 
material in Reference Paper No. 58, the 
Bureau announced. 





Decisions of Umpire (Continued from page 1416) 


which she was willing to accept employ- 
ment, she had failed to prove that she was 
available for work from April 6, 1958. 


The dissenting member of the board held 
that the claimant had indicated her willing- 
ness to accept employment in quite a large 
area where there were many types of 
industries and that she had proved she was 
available for work within the meaning of 
the Act from April 28, 1958. He held also 
that it was unreasonable to expect the 
claimant to travel 40 miles to and from 
employment “with the kind of transpor- 
tation facilities available”. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
substantially the same grounds as those 
contained in her appeal to the board of 
referees with respect to her availability for 
work. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
present case hinges on whether there were 
opportunities of employment within the 
capabilities of the claimant in the larger 
area where, as she stated in her appeal to 
the board of referees, she was willing to 
accept suitable work. 


This is purely a question of fact, and I 
must say that I am more impressed with 
the statement of the dissenting member 
regarding the “many types of industries” 
which exist in the larger area than with 
the vague reference made by the employ- 


ment officer with regard to the practically 
non-existent opportunities of employment 
in the area. But even the statement of 
the dissenting member lacks precision. There 
might be many types of industries in the 
locality that would give ample opportuni- 
ties for employees such as mechanics or 
operators, but little for clerical staff. In a 
case such as the present one which turns 
on the conditions of the local labour field, 
I think that the record should contain more 
detailed information. 

In this case, it is to be remembered that 
the claimant, who at first restricted her 
avalapility, tO: Rave. @ , subsequently ex- 
bended 16210, Ow... 57 eee and as far 
south as the city limits; and it is not clear 
whether the employment officer’s statement 
regarding the scant opportunities of work 
dealt also with all the types of employment 
which the claimant was capable of perform- 
ing in view of her qualifications and ex- 
perience. 

Under the circumstances, I am prepared 
to give the benefit of the doubt to the 
claimant; but since during the period she 
restricted her availability to R...... she 
could not have been available, I must dis- 
qualify her from April 6 to 27, 19958, 
inclusive. 

But for this modification of the period 
of disqualification, the claimant’s appeal is 
allowed. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 
Table B-1—Labour Income 
Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Table D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 
Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 
Table F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—tLabour Force 


NOTE—Small adjustments have been made in the labour force figures to bring them into line 
with population estimates based on the 1956 Census; consequently, the figures in Tables A-1 and A-2 
are not strictly comparable with those for months prior to August 1958. Adjusted figures for those 
earlier months are given in the Supplement to The Labour Force, September 1958, a Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics publication, and detailed figures on the revised basis will appear in the forthcoming DBS 
Reference Paper No. 58, The Labour Force. 


TABLE A-1.—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 20, 1958 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
































P.E.1. Man. 
Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. B.C. 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

Both Sexes onceee ae, PLe, e Fe 6, 159 110 439 1,728 2,265 1,064 553 
Aloricuitural a ee. 1 nen a meaner eee 782 = 65 175 196 320 25 
Non-Agriculturale: , geass) Renee i oud 109 374 ions 2,069 744 528 

Males\i: |. 22S) AOA VOU Sia. ee ate 4,638 90 340 ott 1, 666 812 419 
Acrioultural. 2.29) ee ee ae 706 = 59 163 169 290 24 
INon=A'cricul tural ase eee eee ee 3,932 89 281 1,148 1,497 522 395 

Hemalesifa.0 sete, lobes pete, ee aval 20 99 417 599 252 134 
ACTICUl tral as ...<h.7 eee eee 76 ne 3 12 27 30 A 
Nou-Agriculturaly yan ee 1, 445 20 93 405 572 222 133 

All apest cian: 35) een, yee eee 6,159 110 439 1,728 2,265 1,064 553 
14219 Syearss 4, \.ahe tin Hoes s Os ee 563 14 49 205 164 97 34 
20-=24 Vasa tae Meee eae eee 782 16 60 251 266 129 60 
20-44 Vara s rrccm: set Oretn eeeene 2,857 51 180 792 1, 080 480 274 
AG =B4SVCaTS.5 master fees caheniec Meh 1425 28 128 432 664 309 164 
GON eCATS sand. O Verse eae ee een 232 ee 22 48 91 49 21 

Persons with Jobs 

MIUStA tus PTOLDS eee ee 5, 888 98 410 1,630 2,181 1,047 522 
Males cess 738. ee Se Le eee 4,411 79 314 1, 229 1,595 800 394 
Hemales®..1.tot.o) os -neeta Aare WATT 19 96 401 586 247 128 
‘Agricultural aoe. eel. ee eee 774 a 63 173 192 320 25 
INon=aericultires liane ae ee 5,114 97 347 1,457 1,989 727 497 

Paidiworkerss.))...5 2 eee 4,707 80 319 loos 1, 851 680 444 
MSGS: $1 ee Bon'cin be Ree 5 Bipatat! 63 235 971 ele 475 326 
Females. us cee ee 1,320 17 84 362 534 205 118 

Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexea:.i), pea il ses oe eee a 271 12 29 98 84 17 sl 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

BothtSexesia,. set. ees eee ke 5, 247 155 447 1, 487 1,750 890 518 
Malessi 2.05 led Ne CRORES head 1,057 48 96 278 321 187 127 
emales 4 ae) oe eae in: bes 4,190 107 351 1, 209 1,429 703 391 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 

















Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
September 2), 1958 August 238, 1958 September 21, 1957 
Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-time Total Full-Time Total Full-Time 
Work() Work(?) Work(!) 
Wotalilooking {Or wOLrk seer e saci enc ee. 294 283 300 285 215 201 
WAGTOUL JODBSarmhctet snares been ate Drab 262 281 267 197 186 
nderdsmonth eee eae 4 asscbhemeeior cs 81 — 81 — 77 a 
(S LOMU See ot trad. eee ee 94 — 104 — 84 — 
A= TT ON UG eee ee ae ac an ee 43 — 40 — 21 -- 
Hild) TMV OM BMS nics eae Hanne eee crane ie we 38 — 42 — 12 — 
VS —— 18 TOM Seren eee eee oe oe ee * — x ee = a 
LO== in Gd OVErAs neers bite zs oo bs = i — 
Widr Ke chanaenc. winiey oe: ine aed a athe a ie ees 23 21 19 18 18 15 
1 Ah ours 8 es ee ee ee As ae 34 af * = 28 “e 
1534 HOUTS Ee ee en tte ee aoa 16 14 13 12 13 10 








(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘*Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Nore: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries, Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
becuase of rounding. 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 








Trans- 





Year and : Finance, 
portation, : Supple-| Total 
Month oes Manu- Storage, Construc-| Public 5 ervices | mentary aa 
Bone facturing and oy tion Utilities dmade Poe Labour 
Communi- t) Income 
cation? men 
1953—Total....} 393 3,954 1,320 297 887 194 1,665 Be thoyt 468 12,110 
1954—Total....} 402 3,903 Pela 310 869 204 1,764 3,010 494 12,432 
1955—Total....} 480 4,156 1,392 339 911 204 1,874 5 539 13,215 
1956—Total....| 489 4,604 a dai 405 I 102 226 2,072 3,521 590 14,719 
1957—Total....| 544 4,821 1,647 371 1,189 252 2,268 3,926 639 15, 825 
1957—Sept...... 47.3 410.4 AAS | ieee pee ene I ree oo NaN era rca Ara al mee rape yay ||imnrcrev a \zkere de aT Iie: ican e ara 1,385.0 
Octzra 46.0 407.0 AD Ace ean re eer | Na Se Ch dee cas cen ci appt ccvauatar | guessys seve otekerol| Gnevscelereraie 1,363.6 
INO Vere: 46.2 401.4 140.6 88.0 290.4 627 O9220N|) LOlbed 163.6 |1,344.6 
Dechry.s: 45.7 386.1 LS 4S rare eee meee ee Ver ke MN le ents ents aie yen ey evararats ys 1,294.8 
1958—Jan....... 46.0 381.9 TOSS a | Cee ee mearnsii eee ERO re en | sere cdeteretnalld enna aud « 1,267.8 
Kebsesecs 46.5 385.5 132).2 64.7 229.1 6be2 567.1 | 1,024.0 VGSeD els ed od 
iMiarweeen 45.8 389.8 HS C3 at | Peed ee ee ral Seercratc vee oe, lhe he tcicsyseen| Sim el ororezeilfatie nest stey sie 1,283.2 
(Apres on 43.9 392.3 13 46162 | een eretes N lnnaetln RR Pete ae Rey]! Re ord win oll eau Pate Sewact|loaranenegarers 1,304.0 
Mayeeeer 44.9 401.3 141.0 65.7 289.1 69.0 585.4 | 1,069.7 168.4 |1,354.8 
uneeaaee 45.6 404.9 TAS SL (mene ae eee ae ge er cll a se scot sed fhy'o seh nose heen at nvovey ote '|oene oye tulle ope 1,384.5 
UU a5 ccc 45.0 402.1 LA Ea Jah ee end | ene reece | Fw aR rat es lh owcdaenetcs ines) o. te ssacenarteversuctl| iovoyers eeens Leseel 
Aug.. 45.5 399.8 145.7 This, tl 335.4 Jalieal 592.3 | 1,080.5 172.0 |1,385.6 
Depteass = 44.5 404.0 ASA Ss | ane anne | urreeee NM, See trey recta eee es See ee lhe cece alc ohovetal|leka-ceanove = 1,403.6 
ee eee all Cae) Sole See ell a ee al ee eee ee 
1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At September 1, employ- 
ers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,760,844 


TABLE C-1.—_EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Industrial Composite! Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
Year and Month peat e eaee 7” arenes else El) Aa a verses 
ggregate| Average eekly ggregate verage eekly 
tes ue Weekly |Wagesand|Wages and SEN Weekly |Wagesand| Wages and 
men Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries Payrolls | Salaries | Salaries 
$ $ 
1947—Average..........0.0005: 95.7 80.7 84.2 36.19 97.2 80.4 82.6 36.34 
1948—Average..........00.005 99.7 93 .2 93 .2 40.06 100.1 92.6 92.5 40.67 
1949—Average............000ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 42.96 100.0 100.0 100:0 43.97 
1950—Average............0000: 101.5 106.0 104.4 44 84 100.9 106.2 105.1 46.21 
1951—Average..........000008 108.8 12556 So 49.61 108.0 126.1 116.6 Bill Bas 
1952—Average..........c00008- ALG 140.3 126.0 54.13 109.3 139.7 127.6 56.11 
1958 —Average..........ceee08 113.4 Toles 133.4 Sy Bt) 1Hi8}.8} 152.4 134.2 59.01 
1954—Average.............008- 109.9 151.3 Efe 58.88 107.7 150.0 138.6 60.94 
1955—Average.............008 112.5 160.1 141.7 60.87 109.3 158.4 144.1 63.34 
1956—Average...............5. 120.1 180.5 149.4 64.18 115.4 1735053 151 52 66.47 
195(/—A verage.o-...saceecses oe 122.9 194.5 157.6 67.70 116.3 185.4 158.5 69.68 
1957—Septsr Ue. sens coon 127.6 204.2 159.4 68.48 118.5 189.2 WSS 7/ 69.77 
Oct. le etree eee 126.9 204.1 160.2 68.84 118.1 189.9 159.9 70.29 
ING Vist aleeeetentoee ice: 125-2 201.3 160.1 68.79 116.2 188.4 161.2 70.86 
Dee. elise ee eens 122.5 198.2 161.2 69.24 eS 185.9 163.0 71.69 
1958 Janis elisa ssi meta 117.5 182.2 154.4 66.35 109.0 170.8 ENS. 2 68.47 
MOD. Sel anlenae een eee IB Se 183 .9 161.2 69.25 107.9 176.9 162.9 eno 
Mariet Deal ee ae eee 113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 108 .2 178.5 163.9 72.08 
Apratinls 2 i ae. etn 112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 108.3 180.4 165.6 72.80 
Ma yinulat.lavarduceaae cn 3 114.6 188.3 163.8 70.35 108.8 181.6 165.8 72.92 
June heer eer 118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 110.4 185.6 167.0 73.42 
Jul ys ees Oe ie eee ern 1213 200.3 164.6 70.70 112.0 187.4 166.2 73.06 
Auge  Lisisaocctic eee 122.0 201.6 164.7 70.76 111.8 186.0 165.2 72.62 
S6pt ie dcckers tee saoaes: 12D 200.8 164.6 70.72 111.3 184.6 164.7 72.43 


1 Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
rapes cote estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 
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TABLE C-2.—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Salaries an Dollars 














Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 
(a) PROVINCES 
BE ee OU LARC st cth eae teas c ers oe? as ekd Hee get nde 138.3 139.3 144.7 61.70 61.86 62.16 
PMCS PWR SIAN Cia nates + de oye nes ok i oe eke 126.5 2S 129.9 50.29 50.50 49.54 
POU aa erate © ini weno one artnet spree se 98.4 100.3 104.7 58.24 58.35 56.44 
IN Gaie UBYRUTASK Go) irene Bete ake tees Cece et in He > 0 103.0 102.1 109.0 57.87 5S Ma 57.66 
ET Le le ta Rac on Sgt age Prot ae aera Berea PC aegis ney ee 120.7 120.7 125255 67.77 68.11 65.62 
ROIEATLO A says ein sie ict eee te ans aie See of Wea eo DOESN 12101 1222, 12753 73.61 73.89 71.04 
Misinit GWA tan Sot ee es attache ese ee eee Wal 113.8 115.9 67.88 67.51 65.43 
Saskatcuowalllan, venir ame cece ota ar Ce cee aae: 136.9 135.9 137.0 69.51 69.37 66.15 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 160.9 160.3 162.6 73.60 72.43 69.76 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 120.1 119.7 13500 76.01 T4078 74.88 
Canad anise PTT c SE eee 121.5 122.0 127.6 70.72 70.76 68.48 
(b) Mrerropouitan AREAS 
DUP LOLIUGS Meet ene eRe writes sists Te Era amnalt: nan combos 133.9 133.4 130.6 51.30 50.62 49.74 
SHigS NATEAT sds res ae b Sane. © OLS Rey Gren ote 91.5 91.6 94.6 72.76 75.03 72.63 
US REUBURD DC ckceriche acti ck ANN eins ba Fi Ne ee elke Cem ies ae haa rc 112.6 113.4 118.2 57.65 57.70 54.52 
Savitiues @ lull epmmepee he cer ep ree eee cer bn rs tire 92.9 93.7 98.5 Donte by yp) 51.19 
UCD EC HEM HE yet eto coe me Oke ae ie Oar 108.9 112.4 116.7 58.87 59.09 eel 
SIGrDEOOKMG mete cette ee cee ence ects aires 98.4 97.2 105.0 57.00 57.76 54.85 
‘SRO GEAR ROTS, 44 apd BG oeNio 6 Ra acre EE ere 117.8 116.6 123 .9 64.56 64.96 62.73 
Ay rman ON CivallLOseeretarera acids cin, eee Oe ae (3-7 70.1 76.6 59.29 58.68 58.86 
AVIGMUT CA ier chester sree ya os Ha faced et gets ait pean aonaatr ells PPA7] 122.6 127.4 69.41 69.63 67.00 
(GyE ye SI SUM be ge Delia Sack Se te Parrot de ny Geode aie 124.7 123 .2 122d 65.32 65.40 62.50 
eter oOvoug hearse eee er screener ice te ce ee 98.6 98.5 106.2 77.48 78.77 73.08 
ORM WA See OTe crspercE IV Pee oes three wtrake 137.9 146.5 165.7 81.27 72.32 69.40 
Niagara pal Scere ce taepecgn Cero eee seine ite cient ak 115.8 112.6 142.3 71.76 72.89 71.40 
Si Cathaninesa ack maitre ccr aie. hore ane oe 111.6 106.7 127.0 79.01 79.22 75.63 
TORTIE OM eeratmees ree cueten nce ete cena ad ate 132.4 131.6 132.3 74.58 75.04 OU alates 
FLAT COM eee et atte Pome ate ae: 98.5 108.8 115.5 75.50 78.28 14.50 
BYR NTH Lolo ksi, SAAN GOA S HS Serie: Beene hae Guaee"aets ste s SpE 83.7 85.0 65.50 66.13 63.07 
(GW tanh seta abn 0 ae Aine ubdre tien bik, <email Seeded emaree & 20 112.8 iy, 2 63.21 63.44 60.83 
I RGU elaVeli seas Ga Sah, eee a eta er Re BE eae age bee 115.8 118.6 66.47 66.07 63.96 
PS HEUG GYRE ES Bist cea Ged Saat Cab eRe Te Oi iteeaen eter Ge ate 133.4 136.0 146.8 76.25 77.18 85.46 
CTCL COMME a ete pay rete Puen etsy cache social hecbe oie ace ecs eeie trs ms 118.2 120.9 119.6 66.90 67.25 64.26 
SUHATTEESS osteo BBs Sincig COLE ae SOR OAS er eo ee ares 129.8 130.5 145.5 94.65 90.42 87.67 
Will SOLS tee oe eee a a ae eee eo ee 67.3 78.0 85.1 77.43 77.99 74.38 
Saulbsoce sian loser Preachers nares eer ee cee cE: 149.6 ie aver/ 145.5 89.23 86.14 88.91 
joing NGM birchoae sl eins vag doles Oot occ Se ao addon moe SeonTe 120.2 125.6 130.4 72.78 70.98 TRE 
A AVANAN 0 (eta peewee dress, SMR gs 1 Rien) Sean Gareth ee D 109.9 109.7 110.6 64.54 63.67 61.35 
LB evea nats Wig GE AY PURINE ta Daneel Meets oc Pewee eee eae Aira in S el 125A 129.3 64.93 65.34 63.31 
SHC ahiTalel le avinraas pee es 5 eet io Re RRR Ee @ ante 8 140.4 140.8 136.6 65.30 64.57 60.15 
EU GUITONG OR sere eere Eee caked ste ete en Scns ore erer te: 188.5 187.8 189.7 69.39 69.01 66.91 
Giles ee eae eie eee rtee cen os ehieceet oni: Soe eee eee WO2id 166.6 165.2 69.22 68.02 66.24 
WAIT EO}I hier ls ae Bard A Wile fey Pea ira SENS a 3 118.2 116.9 128.1 74.98 74.38 72.34 
WAGLOLIA MN ete tmnt ire th. ie aaat ane eer or 116.0 117.2 12555 68.71 68.72 64.63 
> 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 








Average Weekly Wages and 


Employment Index Numbers Galsvies a Dolls 





Industry ——— aS 

Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 Sept. 1 Aug. 1 Sept. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

Mining: 6° 3558 ie ce hee Se eee Ree 126.1 127.2 132.5 86.62 84.74 84.601 
Metal miningS sheen... e. ta nee eee near 141.0 141.8 143.5 87.42 86.29 87.12 
Gold--seee = Sigs) NUN ae Oe ee ae eee jone 76.4 Wee 72.01 71.09 70.37 
Otheranetal ane ae ee eet Fok Tae et es 202.1 PAA 7 203 .4 92.79 91.63 93 .20 
Burels: 5 Aes ae: aa ee Ps fe ee ee 99.6 100.7 109.5 87.75 86.32 83.06 
Cail. erecee ser E EE E  eETeE 54.6 54.9 59.1 69 .63 69.55 66.91 
Oilandinatural cash ene eee ee 275.6 280.2 293.1 101.81 99.18 94.94 
Non-métalcre eno.) ay tek 0 a oe eee HOueO 140.0 152.7 75.80 74.24 72.80 
Manufacturing. 6.405 cu ote. s.048 cps ote ee ee ee 111.3 111.8 118.5 72.43 72.62 69.77 
Rood andsoevieraeesan we... tu eee tse eet eee ee 125.9 122.4 128.4 62.40 63.94 59.85 
Meat: products ut): pee dea eee ee eee 136.6 135.4 130.0 72.04 72.86 dlalia 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 183 .2 142.5 217.4 46.36 Sil aly 45.17 
Gramemal liproducts: canes eae oe ee ee eee 105.1 104.0 105.1 sel WE oL 67.70 
Bread and other bakery products................ 111.7 ii pater, 64.31 64.17 62.02 
Biscuitssandicrackerss pena eee eee 95.3 95.7 98.5 54.64 54.98 52.50 
Distillediand mMalttquorce: sneer e 98.1 112.6 110.7 85.08 84.77 79.35 
Tobacco and tobacco products...................-. 90.5 90.4 87.0 71.58 75.62 67.59 
Rubbersproductss..n cco ae ee See oe ee ee 98.7 100.5 109.1 75.89 74.78 69.68 
eather productsl. :24. ae .oce oc: ae ee eee 88.4 86.5 90.1 50.38 49.44 48.71 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 93 .9 92.1 94.7 47.65 46.84 46.53 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 77.8 75.4 83.8 58.50 58.21 56.61 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 76.5 Cia 83.1 54.05 sph ale) 52.69 
Woollen, f00ds..2" isadiass cs shccomeen se oben rane 60.2 59.0 70.8 56.33 56.11 53.98 
SyNtheticrbextilesiane asl Ken). aire cena ree 80.2 7 Obal! 85.3 65.08 65.96 63 .44 
Clothingatexttlevancd att) sense seen eee oe 93 .2 89.2 95.8 47.12 46.07 45.56 
Men's clothing j:< aerate dec ee EE ee. 95.0 Pe 101.1 45.88 44 83 44.36 
Womens clothing assess ae een eee eae 99.6 93.1 98.3 49.59 47.99 48 .26 
Kriit: 2 00S ioe cee aes 05 Aico EEE THE 74.6 80.4 46.13 45.09 44.79 
Wood products... 4s ye: «ode en ee eee 109.9 109.4 W463 63.55 61.93 61.23 
Sawiand, planing amills asc eee ee el ee 113.6 112.9 114.1 65.19 63 .00 62.64 
IW MIMLLULC fr. a5. sea eas od ree Ee eee 111.0 109.7 114.9 62.48 61.69 60.30 
Otherswood products se. saree eee 90.2 92.9 98.7 56.43 56.36 55.65 
Rarer products: 15. se acre cont: Ce Serene 125.6 125.0 129.3 85.05 84.65 83.11 
Pulprand paperanillsaeeen aye eee 125.8 125.8 131.4 91.05 90.29 89.01 
Others pane. productsreer 4 ne eee en eee aA AL 123.0 an) 70.17 70.43 67.59 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... iesje ah 118.7 119.3 78.76 79 .02 74.79 
Tron and steclinrodticismaan meee tiene erie 99.3 103.4 27 81.99 82.25 79.29 
APricuipuralamplenlents ere seeae ae: ene mentee 60.0 56.4 43.5 83 .52 80.24 73.19 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 162.6 162.4 182.9 83 .90 82.46 80.06 
Hard wareancd: toolsueyce taeda ae ee ee 87.5 88.6 96.8 74.80 73.58 (2.90 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 105.9 102.7 102.8 73.14 72.26 69.31 
ATON(CAStINGS Paar anon ae ae et ee ee ee 91.7 94.0 102.5 CUE 76.68 76.33 
Machinery aril o: fn cas cc taneyeh ano ay. tn WOVE 3 106.8 125.4 77.99 78.81 74.99 
Primapyaroniandisteel eae sree eee eee 87.4 111.9 126.8 93.44 93 .94 91.89 
Sheet metal eprocluGts sued meena ten eae 105.7 104.2 114.0 83.61 84.13 77.96 
ransportatlom eq uipmetion.: neeme aero eee 111.8 2 136.5 81.58 80.18 76.02 
ALT ETAL ZAIN GAT US ae aaa ane ee eee eee oe 367.4 367.6 398.6 87.94 88.40 81.34 
Motor vehicles 33, ns400 ese Ronen tere ond 96.1 108.4 88.11 82.30 77.83 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 90.3 86.4 106.2 79.96 UU BY? 72.48 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 70.1 78.4 89.0 71.20 71.45 70.06 
Ship put cunotandirepal ring essence nen teeae 119.5 143.5 153.5 lea 76.51 75.51 
Non-ferrous metal products....................-::- 127.0 126.8 123.3 82.27 83.72 80.75 
AlimMminumnprocucts = epee se ae Meee ee nee 134.4 EH AG 139.5 80.71 81.97 75.87 
Brass and copper products....................-- 104.7 105.1 109.2 79.19 77.34 75.68 
Smeltingancderecini ncaa eee ee eee 150.9 152.6 139.0 87.52 90.12 88.66 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 135.2 134.5 151.2 78.92 79.30 75.22 
Non-metallic mineral products...................- 142.8 140.4 142.1 77.60 hee oll TREE! 
Clay products. e260 eee See eee aoe 110.5 109.4 109.8 70.31 69.40 68 .87 
Gilassiand glass products....--0..22 donde eee e een 138.1 132.8 135.9 72.83 74.20 68.43 
Products of petroleum and coal.................... 141.7 143.1 145.9 105.05 102.66 102.58 
Chem caliproductsqe. ee eee eee eee Jo2ea 132.4 136.0 82.97 83.11 79.50 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 120.2 119.2 118.0 75.04 ae0 70.37 
ATCIdey a kal is an Gisele ene ee ee eee nr 148.7 150.0 146.2 92.36 92.26 88.67 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 122.9 119.8 114.0 64.54 65.11 60.72 
Construction en iaes oo ee ee ee eee 147.8 147.6 158.0 76.08 76 36 75.59 
Building and general engineering................... 145.9 145.7 162.7 82.81 83.49 82.91 
US iobt Ko bi sk Spee men yr a eae ni ea ec teat se mR ar 147.4 147.2 163.2 80.49 81.20 80.66 
Generaliensincerins aaa ae eee 139.5 139.5 160.7 93.10 93 . 64 92.37 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 150.9 150.8 150.6 65.62 65.28 62.96 
SCQViCe ei te tenes ae eo a ah ee 143.8 142.7 140.8 47.46 47.76 45.36 
Eotelsiand restauranuges eee eens een eh, 7 T6e2 137.2 Sai 37.92 37.19 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 115.6 116.4 11b23 42.85 42.45 42.23 
Othersernvicesr. se ee Veet oe ee ee 202.6 194.3 185.5 69.58 71.76 66.71 
Industrial composite................ 0... cece e eens 121.5 122.0 127.6 70.72 70.76 68.48 
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Takles C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 te 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 




















Average Hours Worked a Nan ae Harnings 
BF PSeon 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, | Sept: 1, | Aug. 1, | Sept. 1, 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 1957 

iNew foun larrcaere eet. Bee ac tease ees cree arn 38.6 38.0 41.3 150.2 150.5 153.8 
INO WES COU tint Fash ee cre hee: oan ay seine 40.4 40.5 41.1 145.4 146.3 143.7 
Ne wa ruls wikia iso tot eoece ote tan ats ware tacit 41.4 42.0 41.5 139.9 143.0 137.2 
Ne DeC res ra ot aeeneliae SE ope acy ag ee 41.7 41.2 41.9 148.2 149.8 143.7 
Ontariowmen ter ia. tite seo ee ner rie ice seen eh ae 40.3 40.3 40.2 172.2 174.3 167.4 
1 Fe eyo) CYe9 Serra. Serhan tt nti: gla eaakie ics chee Baten ein esa oe 40.8 40.3 40.0 155.6 155.1 149.8 
Saskatchewan emer geet tek ay eee aa aay le eee 39.5 39.3 39.9 iid 177.2 169.5 
PAT arenas (Ch lepise a & eet ne't cba cae nsonc cape aster Se name aes oe 40.4 39.8 40.2 L716 173.1 167.4 
Britisneeol wuts meee ec ete iias ect ocetec 38.1 Slee 38.0 200.2 199.7 190.1 


Be a ras 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nors:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—_-_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Industry 


Average Hours 


Sept. 1)/Aug. 
1958 | 1958 


1957 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 


1957 


Minn 8 cerrisidi ear ae eee nee eee 


Oiljand natural cas saree Renee nee 
Non-metala.dycaien Cerin ice cee ermere 
Manufacturin gears aie sarlgncat een eck 
Hoodvandibeveravesemaine.neae coer eee nee 
Meat products: ... ch. acestass setts forsee ee 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 
Grain iprocducus meat meee ae 
Bread and other bakery products........... 
Distilled and malt liquors.................. 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............- 
Rubber products sess soe ee ee 
Leathersproductssrercrt atte eee eee 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 
Woollen! goods wees tector ree 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 
Clothines(textilelandi fun). neeeee eee enieeeee 
Menjsiclothinjaesere ae eee 
Womaentstclot hing y-cer nein nier einen nearer 
Knitizoods ee eee ere pitta sch cee ee 
*Woodiproducts samme ceri ccien s eneedtine aries 
Sawiang mlanine mil lseeesenmee meee cee 
Harn tures si Se canis coe oe enero aoe 
Osheriwood productss-eee eee eee 
Paperproducts eas sae. oe ad nae Gotenaee 
Rulpyandspaper.dnill seeeene eer 
Otheripaper productsiaaes mee eee eee 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ..... 
plrontandistee! products sme eo seen aoe 
Acriculturalamplements eens mene 
Fabricated and structural steel.....:....... 
Hard waren detoolssnsn ans aemeenienine 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 
Tronicastin gst :e Veen cnet Ae eee 
Machinery manufacturing.................. 
Primanyaron and steclemaemee ae eee eee 
Sheet metal products.....0..e0020..-- esc. 
*Transportation equipment..................- 
Aircral tiandspantsasseeaac ee eee ere 
Motorivehbicles® nee tee er en eee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 
*Non-ferrous metal products...............-.- 
Auminuniprocducts seas see eee anes 
Brass and copper products................-- 
Sinveltinetan cre fimin seen eee eerie 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies............. 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment. 
Radrostandarad1opanugeeneemnn sn see: 
Batteries Sate ee attri tie sal oui tote 


ANCES Es re eA, il ee 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 
Wirerandtcable vee ame eis ee nes eee 

*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 
Clayzproductsaeecte nt epee eee eee 
Glass and glass products.................-- 

Products of petroleum and coal............... 

Chemucaliprocductseseeseee ts eee eee ee 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.. 
ANON) NINES NE ERM vomancoce anceceosoe. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries. .... 

SDurablevzood Sancti ee 

Non-duta bleycOOd sya aeee at rnin taneerer re 

Construction renter eee ee ee heen 
Building and general engineering............ 
Highways, bridges and streets............. 

Electric and motor transportation............ 

Dervice yee cass se een et net deiae 


PPP PPP EPP HROR PP PP 
SCOOOCONNSNOCOWNWOONSCSO 


4} 


DWOIO PWR AWNM NWN NDURANNORWODOSWORRADOU UNDO UISODOURDWOU WAI 


Hm co OO CO 
lanio oie ko>) 
o> co 


SS ee PP Com PP 
ABH AANUIWERANDOANHOR WDWOMRADRADW 


or oooontorcan 


ep 


40. 


0 


_ 
So 
SMWOOSWDOKHLRMDOMDOORMDOWOOS 


We Bp 
onNnooe 
Noo 


oo 
oo . . . . . . . . . 
ADR ONFNOOAINODOrH NSO osinaw DAD OPED OLD DWWEHDNOMDWO.NOMNONNONOW RN DOOINNONAH ADO 


Earnings Wages 
1)Sept. 1/Sept. 1)Aug. 1|Sept. 1/Sept. 1}Aug. 1/Sept. 1 
1958 1958 1957 1958 1958 
cts. cts cts. $ $ 
195.9 | 195.0 | 188.0 | 80.12 | 79.17 
204.3 | 203.4 | 196.2 | 83.15 | 81.97 
159.2 | 159.4 | 157.5 | 67.34 | 66.31 
222.0 | 220.8 | 211.0 | 89.02 | 87.88 
185.9 | 186.3 | 179.5 | 74.36 | 73.96 
170-6: | 172°8 | 163.8 | 66.19") 67-56 
212.0 | 209.5 | 204.2 | 89.89 | 85.27 
T2585 ORO LGonOnl 4e4 Sue oe GL 
164.2 | 165.9 | 159.5 | 66.67 | 66.86 
189.8 | 143.1 | 1383.8 | 56.76 | 58.53 
167.0 | 167.5 | 167.5 | 68.30 | 69.01 
ee lp Wee] OP |) 2b ee |) i (s) 
158.4 | 158.2 | 150.9 | 67.64 | 67.24 
135.7 | 184.2 |} 129.9 | 57.94 | 57.57 
OORO MMOL Gale Losat lee OnlmeSe ta 
165.3 | 167.8 | 156.0 | 67.44 | 71.48 
173.2 | 171.5 | 164.5 | 70.49 | 69.11 
114.2 | 114.1 } 110.6 | 46.94 | 45.75 
108.6 | 109.1 | 107.2 | 44.53 | 43.31 
124.9 | 124.9 | 121.6 | 52.21 | 51.46 
123.7 | 122.8 | 121.8 | 48.99 | 46.42 
Seale VigeOMm las 2el eo leo s| ous 
133.3) 184.8 1129.2) 57.85 |58.77 
108.8 | 108.1 | 105.5 | 42.32 | 40.75 
109.8 | 109.3 | 106.3 | 42.05 | 40.22 
115.7 | 114.6 | 114.0 | 48.85 | 41.37 
102.2 | 101.0 | 100.0 | 41.70 | 40.40 
145.6 | 145.2 | 141.8 | 61.01 | 59.39 
154.3 | 153.2 | 150.8 | 68.73 | 61.28 
134.3 | 184.9 | 130.1 | 58.29 | 57.74 
ETE || We || IPB! |). GYASik || G2 7al 
193.6 | 193.6 | 188.3 | 79.76 | 79.38 
208.0 | 207.4 | 202.5 | 85.70 | 84.62 
153.5 | 154.5 | 146.8 | 63.70 | 63.81 
198.7 | 198.0 | 187.7 | 78.29 | 78.21 
19055 | 192.2) |) 185250 77.53) | 78203 
197.3 | 188.2 | 171.5 | 79.31 | 73.96 
187.1 | 187.0 | 182.2 | 77.09 | 75.17 
167.4 | 166.8 | 164.5 | 68.97 | 67.22 
166.8 | 164.1 | 157.3 | 70.39 | 68.27 
WSBY || eB iced |) abel) |) hatch |) ZOO 
Asset | airkazé Wh We4-83 |) PRA) || TRS 
224.5 | 225.1 | 219.5 | 88.45 | 90.49 
192.8 | 192.2 | 180.7 | 80.40 | 81.30 
189.8 | 188.5 | 182.1 | 74.78 | 73.89 
195.0 | 195.7 | 182.2 | 79.56 | 80.63 
209.8 | 204.1 | 197.1 | 77.00 | 72.66 
TS55 0) 1852 11825451873. 91 569260 
WAM say AMER PaaS de |) GL PAR || GOs 
Use SEO |) TA) |) A PAL |) eae 
194.6 | 195.8 | 184.8 | 75.50 | 76.95 
166.8 | 169.0 | 157.5 | 69.39 | 70.98 
feasts || TCM) Wp SAG. | GEE ee | eK 
214.2 | 215.0 | 205.4 | 80.54 | 82.78 
172.2 | 173.6 | 165.6 | 69.74 | 70.48 
192.5 | 194.5 | 185.5 | 77.00 | 79.36 
154.2 | 155.2 | 145.2 | 62.14 | 63.01 
165.2 | 164.0 | 163.0 | 67.40 | 67.57 
MOE ei2 adel OOnon | a70542mle Oss 
162.5 | 162.9 | 154.8 | 65.00 | 63.69 
191.5 | 191.3 | 183.4 | 80.62 | 82.26 
167.6 | 166.0 | 161.0 | 74.08 | 73.54 
155.5 | 153.4 | 150.0 | 66.24 | 65.04 
165.8 | 163.5 | 155.9 | 69.30 | 70.96 
2382.7 1 2292 | 22479" 195.87 || 919i 
fee | Ts |) hay |) 7B Ih. WB, che 
143.7 | 142.6 | 1384.5 | 59.49 | 58.47 
209.1 | 209.2 | 200.6 | 83.85 | 83.68 
Loe On etooeon ko LOM OORGDuloueOT 
isch | gts || Urshe tk || 7a e |) Fede 
151.4 |) 152.8 114529 | 6132 (61.43 
175.9 | 176.0 | 174.5 1974.76 1°75.33 
192.5 | 191.7 | 189.9 | 81.04 | 81.86 
147.6 | 144.7 | 142.6 | 63.76 | 62.37 
169.2 | 168.7 | 160.0 | 75.46 | 74.57 
95.0 94.8 OTe alnodeoonraue D4: 
92.5 92.5 89.7 | 36.72 | 36.82 
96.0] 95.5} 90.8 | 38.30 | 37.63 





* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, D.B.S. 











Average Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 
; mes Average Average So SSS SSS SS SS 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average Consumer | Average 
; Par Waele Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
P Earnings Index Earnings 
cts. $ 

Monthly Average 1949...............005- 42.3 98.6 41.71 100.0 100.0 100.0 

Montily Avera eel O50 irweicetere eislarcitsearere 42.3 103.6 43 .82 105.1 102.9 102.1 

Monthly, Awerageul Ob lee csendee eect 41.8 116.8 48.82 117.0 Me 7/ 102.9 

Monthly Average 19527 seess acces sone 41.5 129.2 53.62 128.6 116.5 110.4 

MonthiyeAveruve 1953s. secs nce cee as 41.3 135.8 56.09 134.5 115.5 116.5 

Monthly Arverage 1954. 3... nets cccaes 40.6 140.8 Silo 137.0 116.2 117.9 

Monthly Average 1955. -aemec-sectciele oe) 41.0 144.5 59.25 142.1 116.4 122.0 

Monthly Average 1056) sa/scccneie seieeie == 41.1 151.5 G2een 149.8 118.1 126.8 

Monthly, Averave 1957 ner sess scien ess) 40.4 160.0 64.71 15501 121.9 127.2 
Week Preceding: 

Septembert 1) LOD icccctrecieincecs oe): 40.6 15955 64.76 155.3 123.3 126.0 

October li TONG. ae cee rat ce 40.7 160.5 65.32 156.6 123.4 126.9 

iNovem berels 19D maces terse. 40.3 162.9 65.65 157.4 PB} Tae 

Mecembere li \95 sence 40.6 163.5 66.38 159.1 ioe 129.2 

January 1 BOD Sue etc tiie ae ceioc 40.3* 165.8 66.82* 160.2 123.4 129.8 

He bruarvamelenlOo Sage ceenie eects ¢ 39.9 164.3 65.56 157.2 12350 vel 

March TOD Ree 2 stan cpene 6 on3 40.0 165.3 66.12 158.5 124.3 127.5 

April ie ODS ston ferns. gece cae < 40.4 165.8 66.98 160.6 125.2 128.3 

ay LOD Stace tee ee ote 40.4 166.4 67.23 161.2 12501 128.9 

June ep O52 ot mite setae orcs 40.7 167.2 68.05 163.2 12551 130.5 

July TRIO GSS Steaks ciciace eS 40.5 166.6 67.47 161.8 124.7 129.8 

August LOD Sac aemwm ees ccs: 40.3 165.9 66. 86 160.3 125.2 128.0 

Beptember 1), 1958 @)..i85.00. 3s 40.6 164.2 66.67 159.8 125.6 DS 





ue 


Nore: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for January 1, 1958 are 37.2 and $61.68. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. J 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


a a Ee a ea de 
oo SS. ooo 











Unfilled Vacancies* Registration for Employment 
Period 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Date Nearest: 
INovem bers 11952 (amen eee 23, 846 18,092 41,938 99, 383 49, 258 148, 641 
INovembers isn O53u nn eee 15, 282 13, 058 28,340 144,520 60,997 205,517 
INOvier [pe iela9.5 40a ee 13,724 10,501 24,225 iS NOS 77,003 264, 126 
IN@veribers lel 05 han merece oe 24, 268 14, 665 38, 933 136, 620 69,715 206,335 
Novel beni G5Gm sie nies ee 31,997 17,154 49,151 108, 703 65,017 173,720 
INOWET DC reel 05 eee ee 9,751 11,046 20,797 218, 449 86,581 305, 030 
December 1, 1957.......... Ss See IBko2e 11,209 24,536 320,000 107,201 434,536 
January PR195 8 ert es ncn toe 7,450 W200 14,720 607,217 147, 423 754, 640 
Hebruamny:s ple LO Sin eee eee) eee 6, 822 7,860 14, 682 677, 163 167,591 844,754 
March Tl 95882) Rel ee ee 7,389 8, 459 15, 848 703, 609 171, 254 874, 863 
April Ll A LGD Sie eee aver. torte Re 9,730 10, 892 20,622 697, 400 171,088 868, 488 
May TL OSS rien ata s se: or ales 17,323 1163, He! 30, 497 592,509 165,419 757,928 
June TA LOS Seen oe aes, wae ee 5 a? 14,677 29, 849 450,357 156, 624 606,981 
July L? L959) aera ee, oe ee 11,011 13,040 24,051 350, 897 155, 245 506, 142 
August (le LOS Ste eree-conrmece 11,505 11, 858 23, 363 252, 853 119,157 372,010 
Neptember 1058 seein, eee 10,012 13, 446 23, 458 237,319 106, 423 343,742 
October LOS 8.(2) seen eee ee et 9,385 11, 430 20,815 228, 426 107, 123 835,549 
INGvemm bert 9585) en eee 7,319 9,552 16,871 255, 451 115; 712 371, 162 


5 ee ee ee 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2.—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT SEPTEMBER 


30, 1958() 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 








SS ——————————————0O—O—OoOOoeOoaooonononononono0O0TFODOoDoDo0aSmmemmeee ee eeey----=«§£ io 


Change from 








(4) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


























Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


Industry Male Female Total 

August September 

29, 1958 30, 1957 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 1, 282 213 1,495 _ 263 _ 368 
INOTESUDY noes eee ee re re A eee. 436 4 440 oo 144 _ 365 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 356 29 385 - 33} — 230 
Metal iMininie ees cn. oe rt eee ae ON Ae co 208 5 213 an 17 + 11 
TV ae Fae es «eens Ene aay ak SO eet Sie TAME 13 124 _ 38 = 234 
Non-MetaleMinings oh on te ec eee eee 14 2 16} + 4 _ ¥, 
Quarrying, Clay andisand Pits...2.45....0. 0068. . 7 -- ff = 9 _ 3 
LOSDECLIN Geet aan Biss e re a ee eee ea, 16 9 25 = 7 — 8 
Mantulacturing ore ee coe ee er Bio 2,298 1,914 4,212 _ 861 — 1,537 
Woods and UBeVversses: inayat en ee 452 305 757 — 222 = 261 
diobaceo,and Lobacco Products. .eese.s625en. 2 6 8 _ 3 _ 11 
edb persbroductsss eek rien oe ee nae, 16 15 31 + 16) + 5 
Meatherterocuchs-. ts acegne «rere ee ee: uf 117 154 _ 54 _ 63 
Textile Products (except clothing)................ 60 90 150 a 23 _ 119 
Glatning(texuleancdaun) eee eee aac ee a. 93 821 914 _ 465 223 
WiOOGSEROCUCUSN try cetieriame cra ice re ease ath as 275 50 325 ay 5 _ 8 
IRADCLEETOCUCtA Stas eee een Sc try nn dae 71 31 102 15 _ 62 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 113 108 ait + 8 _ 14 
Ieonkana gaceclserocuetsause per cae eee noni. 335 69 404 — 48 152 
pisansportation E;quipment:.5..5.4. 004.0522... 304 46 350 = if — 303 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products..................... 125 32 157 ope 47 _ 26 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 1) 77 189 — 71 — 171 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 95 12 107 a 5 + 29 
Products of Petroleum and @oal......s0..0.-445- - 38 14 52 -- 5 + 19 
Whemicala eroduchsa ereete ate mace onteent 94 45 139 -- 43 _ 137 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 76 76 152 oo 4 _ 40 
Constr colom yee ee eis oe ee ene tes 1,603 55 1,658 53 — 1,129 
Generali OntractOrss rere merc eater a eee. 1,008 29 Ose — 3 912 
wpecial worade @ontracuors: hamachi eee es 595 26 621 — 50 _ 217 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 355 180 535 - 85 — 344 
Pransporbavlonue. strc meter Halts eos umes 281 72 353 — 68 — 258 
SUOLACC 2 ee te ee ee a Sas aes 15 38 0 _ 31 
GOMIMNUNICa blOlar (Pein peas RL c eRe En ot eee 51 93 144 — 17 — 55 
Public Utility Operation........................... 57 ai 78 | + 14 _ 123 
Wy 8 Kel oe etn te sh a a a SR ee 1,597 1,800 3,397 _ 336 — 1,265 
Wilto legal enemteeee tice yte rcs cue terrier: 558 356 914 96 — 50 
J BU al baie Fe: Seed ee ee ae ne Pear i en ne eS ee 1,039 1,444 2,483 — 240 — 1,215 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 509 401 910 - 144 _ 83 
SS ONV ICS Meer ree eee oun Kerner Act 1,501 6,960 8,461 ~ 332 — 1,358 
Communiuysor eublic Service. ..nsceaee oases: 164 1,160 pone: — 135 _ 324 
(GOVAN SEIAMIOEY 53 cose oun sade couamionenconns 592 292 884 4- 15 _ 123 
HVECreALLONNSER VICE Un (loko sacs. an moeae ena ier 65 53 118 + 22 _ 44 
IBUSINGSS) SELVA Commer ae ed site he ays eens cet EO 325 302 627 - 83 ok 30 
Persona iu menvicen sea rae ee eine eee: 355 Olds: 5,508 - 151 — 897 
Grand’Lotale ieee ro ee. 9,994 11,577 21,571 — 1,949 — 6,862 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY 
OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT OCTOBER 2, 1958(') 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


ee 
oan $$ 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) 





Occupational Group 

















Registrations for Employment 


Male 


6,531 
13, 422 
5,314 
24,615 
1,190 
2,009 
104, 062 


71, 283 
2,576 
6,707 
6,618 

28, 542 

26,840 


Female 


1,782 
43, 203 
12,685 
17,130 


Total 


8,313 
56, 625 
17,999 
41,745 

1,192 

2,175 

119,757 


Male Female Total 
Professional and managerial workers..... 867 861 1,728 
Clerical workerss.aaaeeoceo assent. 761 2,122 2,883 
Sales workerse- seni clei sierra: 1,181 992 21743 
Personal and domestic service workers... 466 5,557 6,023 
Seament..o.:.sevesecloccie ste cie teases 6 — 6 
Agriculture, fishing, forestry (Ex. log.)... 1,126 67 1,193 
Skilled and semiskilled workers......... 3,506 Te2ol 4,757 
Food and kindred products ‘(inel. 

CODACEO)L cee et een oe eat ee 44 16 60 
MextilesaclouningneuG.aeriercaes ci aee aa 956 1,033 
Lumber and lumber products........ * 419 1 420 
Pulp, paper (incl. printiag)........... 52 12 64 
Leather and leather products........ 31 68 99 
Stone, clay and glass products....... 13 — 13 
Metalworking. sen nce sere cries 286 17 303 
Wlectricale. of: Artec bts ene 77 14 91 
Transportation equipment........... 1 — 1 
Mining: ts, eases annie eee 87 — 87 
@onstruction:, sche .seceitee sa serene 990 —_ 990 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 432 19 451 
Communications and public utility... 16 — 16 
‘Braden cdeserviceun eee cert 126 114 240 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 763 5) 788 
JBopRcial so Gees G6 area Goma Dace co 41 9 50 
A PPLENbIGES hae cenyerac rele tone aw ererebete 51 — 51 

lUnglalledswonkersne see eterna 1,472 580 25052 
Hood and sobaCcOm eee eee er te 306 245 551 
Lumber and lumber products........ 67 19 86 
Metalworking 7.7.08 oes seers 45 11 56 
Constructions 2..mecr eee sales 603 _— 603 
Other unskilled workers............. 451 305 756 

Grand Total............... 9,385 11, 430 20,815 


228,426 


107,123 


335,549 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 2, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office (}) Previous Previous (2) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 


October August October October August October 
2, 1958 28, 1958 8, 1957 2, 1958 28, 1958 3, 1957 


Newioundland ssh ode 238 313 149 7,376 7,882 5,333 
Ree Comer Brooke ct ee ea eo eds che 9 32 2,320 2,194 1,017 
Grand Walls ook eee canta 4 3 902 682 734 
DUS LONN Sie nre ts eee scart 234 300 114 4,154 5, 006 3,582 
Prince Edward Island................. 499 138 761 1,128 1,252 965 
Charlottetown ats. soe osekece eek 91 98 134 766 728 630 
SUMMIMETSICexaeins set sil actu 408 40 627 362 524 335 
EN OVS SCO LIA SOR cis bres acceNe cee Ghosts 698 596 976 18, 423 12,829 10, 636 
PATINA CTS Ucen eerie ate io ustene efeeee ey a oeeeace 8 10 16 4 438 
IBTid Pew ater. tens Sebi ee en cles 15 12 14 724 564 504 
ET RIL AX oe eyepiece Me eat eerie ioe entee 457 386 554 3,694 3,738 3,146 
LTD CETI CSS = Aare Seen coe coT Rey EES ake Te ae LE te a oe 268 267 ilies 
HSOMUVILLG serch ctr eeath come eee orca tatthe 119 tee 87 880 888 (OE 
VICK DOOlS-w ee laaa carn eR sae 1 5 8 285 261 249 
INGWwaG laSZOWerete ses eee nee esi 30 39 47 ae ae eee 
AS DL ra En] aes repent eens Wey creer retretey oR ey tect ete oi RIES wezresc cae eee | eyerer are oraetres ¢ 
3 By, Se en EACLE to Oe enti ee if 17 iil 8, 432 2,814 1, 887 
PIGT UIT Oe Weert rere arate Pekete: isteiareg eke Sitar se(aate dem acts 20 7 628 640 
WATINOULN ere Nee ce Or chinascde. 53 52 56 713 658 751 
New Brumswitks......4.<44 ieee ess es 631 587 792 11,078 12,028 10,396 
IBSEN Urs GA eae ears, cain Seis eco heats 6 11 7 768 703 711 
Wamp belltontce.acows.t sewed < oh es 18 30 35 837 1,065 682 
iS ralari wae torre, oe eee ceo mrs Sele Ocae pastes Be 2 8) 465 685 429 
TE CELI CUONMAToeioe antic Nae teks 106 98 a ee 1, tt oe 
VEER Ta GO Menene ee et ict cee esc eetis ahs ies niiaene [Becavere isc 6 [Bod Soe tee se aeons 7 
IM Foire Rebilinin oo Ge ee aac anne oe oe 299 284 288 2,296 2,306 2,254 
ING WiC2S DISC N aia ciaors oh asiaterise yeeros 1S ee to okeres: ai 925 894 928 
Soh ho ind Koy abel tena Baie rl A coer ae 149 143 200 2,415 2,503 2,578 
Siisteuds oe osalen shee aeyadome ocean ae 6 8 6 977 1,042 989 
SSUSS OREN ote Tarot reine Te SEES rerah elton 14 9 8 248 211 292 
WVOOUStOClo meer: aiieial cre n itieine © anna aieretere 32 2 21 480 667 329 
iT en Renbann occas atic ae 4,252 4,595 7,055 99,834 99, 706 70,612 
ER COe Aa a "46 16 93 1,168 1,271 829 
SA SID CS LOS rete rics erecta sfomstrclevan om once 9 11 65 514 644 359 
IBEW Arn Ols meer n emir ies tar. 66 37 41 659 605 404 
iBucking@hamensaceser techie siete 17 17 15 565 656 457 
Causa pecal ows kun o orshigites stl otdat 59 62 105 740 683 655 
(Clitnavellkayee se fo RoC nee ocee Bos On 2 5 4 169 263 185 
(Ciba@eyiahecs! oe Be een eee e meena 5 Gr 86 61 71 Ty ae rte il ee 
ID Olb Calero ce eRe. aE 9 if 6 
iDiwiieonaoaehaulle, soanaeo sedge accns oc 32 38 70 1,154 1,194 1,16 
A STN El LIAM ee sapeve cel lavapsiote sit cecors iets 4] 11 348 566 513 447 
MOLestvll Omri: ct a eirtae eis teie > ie a o a oe a 

LST) Copia ee RTS Te orcas Lee TNG 0 Tes Pete avotes 16 9 2 

Granby 5 SC! eae an ee Ser ae eS Pees ae 41 80 re ha rere ; ks 
De SR ce ied ts eigen ee Winoietets 70 42 ‘ 5 , 

li tt Beda oso OE SOE orc COREE OS 104 124 Ti 1,485 1,686 1,421 
cheers ST ee oes BS ousaha ahet ail! 34 51 1,374 1,390 1,561 
ISAC HUTS sete Hoe ae thee e hee eee 25 24 15 374 362 342 
logy iM Elion 6 bee ooh onc aomeooE near 13 17 22; 386 337 329 
Gee EUs eters nese einen: s helene oes. dus os Ssheve 64 92 12 723 678 332 
GOV IS Aten ee lone Oe ettniee e e eetene 55 60 146 1,818 1,989 1,323 
OWISC Vall Osteo sce o Seiie + a eal» 28 34 23 569 676 497 
INE yefoy eal omic og J CRO A EI C On Ce Ort on coer ei 1 1 ae a oe 

i RL MMe ay Be ce eae pect Se Sieee Stone’ ones ond ered axel peBe casera ena ah es 9 2 
eee 5 Sa eS ne er ae eae 17 3 3 866 868 394 
WSR WoL ORR ON Sisco dite oy ae Geeictore tral ac oamoeen ao oe 9 ae 372 301 482 
PWont= a uriengyna cbc ceiee c.cie eelee 9 10 13 337 510 296 
Montmaen years cee ect stesi iors cele cre sqel 8 20 18 636 718 658 
Mion treallt seem. verrcis ce aie tietou csi eke haus 1,974 2,454 oeOwk 42,866 42,472 25,618 
INiewaRIChinoncenn since octets. mrerctersts 3 11 tl 321 314 359 
Portes liredepaee teens ar eine oats 30 4 46 414 349 348 
Muebeciie er Bec cle aratetPete. shies she. 398 468 506 6, 984 7,404 6,260 
Jeppeneyeal ais os JUN eee Oe oot Om oie eGe 56 59 59 1,320 1,307 972 
iva Ore-CU=IOUDasae te releiete tie rcieisi + 52 12 43 891 979 712 
Ro bervaliataen eine eeenie olen esos 18 8 51 670 827 535 
HEVOUV0s cern cia Sheee cic obepas sc cyarsactays 3 48 91 1,646 2,031 1,824 
BtecA pat lown. aie ccuk cieettes oe retire 8 9 19 405 242 219 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 39 32 68 36 5385 280 
Sto LHGreseyestcccce | alee entree 23 28 42 1,002 963 654 
Stelyvacintheven..ceeitment. atti as 89 88 1,121 951 921 
bord CRM Scmasm azsccts cereetetee cl cha shore 20 74 83 1, 533 1,307 825 
Sta CrOMO pr eocrour mish ies amine tb eto 24 30 36 852 694 598 
SepteLlesee een cks <c.y- 0. cede eee oie 111 31 160 781 432 355 
PHA WINIGAT Meee ck ochre oss 101 17 42 2,807 2,901 1,953 
Sherbrookesre.. aie ck sane oe 112 95 144 3), 174 3,199 2,804 
ORCL: A eRe ci ose ahs iemte day <> doi 39 ne ti _ io 2, Hat as 
sBhetiord MImessc ace entireties 48 ; ’ “i 

is-Rivi 113 157 2,830 2,823 1,889 
UG ae es ee "5 14 3 1,375 1,380 1,625 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 2, 1958 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office (1) Previous Previous (@) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 


October August October October August October 
2, 1958 28, 1958 3, 1957 2, 1958 28, 1958 3, 1957 


a fr |r re | ee 





Quebece—Cont’d. 


Valley eld recncwiealcerene eee iste 11 16 43 1,165 1,256 880 
Victoria vallem sr ccd: Cece eee 19 23 36 1, 088 1,049 986 
Ville: StyG cores: cata pees 25 38 139 780 839 857 
Onitarios.¢ : ee eee eke 7, 784 9,119 8,574 122,458 133,398 112,347 
ATNPrIOL“ Bese oes Oke eee Cee 48 16 32 142 129 162 
ATTIC... 252 ceo ee OCG aes 28 32 42 835 689 724 
Belleville: pce seach ee oer 28 28 15 987 1,105 820 
Bracebridvecer eee eer ee ee 43 45 100 527 386 389 
Brampton estore Cree cee 23 26 au 680 702 522 
Brantiond Sacer aaron mee ne eee 83 67 80 2,201 2,284 2,648 
Brockville. sche. ic en ee 21 27 25 315 290 205 
@arletontelace:...3 eee eae 8 18 18 141 150 113 
@hathame pean tee serie. oor ee 409 357 93 1,160 1, 499 1,676 
Cobotiretece carer. on oni 9 15 il 420 571 608 
Collina- woo Clee eet rier 14 12 20 380 382 319 
Comwalleeey erly eee, oe 97 119 191 1, 987 2,403 1,376 
Hort Erie? Ae ean ae een aaa ee 6 6 12 496 395 322 
Hort rancesss. assoc aa car eee 25 23 24 280 265 147 
OnG) Wiklus rive oa Sckyereen ere en 62 115 191 eagles 1,405 827 
Galt. Pee eet cece ee 43 74 160 1,120 1,306 1, 449 
Gansnoqueresstetcc. sme eee 4 6 it 188 139 178 
God erichierres we jos ent eae aeretae 23 22, 26 271 289 256 
Guelph jhe ee ease Wea net Meee 12 23 88 1,052 1,226 1,164 
Hamiltonts ee pooner ee eee 558 687 552 12,776 12,360 9,097 
Hiawikesbulyien stoscatie: aati ae 9 16 14 366 331 324 
Ingersoll live ac pests cov ete tedeae oa) cn acvctoms 55 50 43 561 374 490 
Kapuskasing sacar dearer 36 55 34 660 775 505 
IM GNOTA Aen rates oA ete BEL Ee 19 34 72 409 355 188 
Keingston eye nce ae eee oe eras 86 108 158 1,243 1,163 1,068 
Kirkland lakes: cna. ce arta eerie 24 30 59 708 665 428 
Katchenerseeettan eee oe 133 114 91 1,522 1,946 1,685 
IRCAMIIn tO eae eens meets Ore 34 41 40 439 627 759 
Lindsay. Ves eee tae eee 4 6 18 401 596 557 
Listowel..... fh do SS EA EWA S oh KEE & 37 32 29 184 live 152 
Mond oni Secon eee ee oe 475 519 480 3,635 Saiol 3,005 
jLongy Branciin seers ae reece 108 175 93 2,792 2,638 2,369 
IMidlandeitatns op ee tincrinct-ttgranvder ay) 33 14 430 367 415 
INaDANGOMe ree ie mene ea ae ee 4 3 3 280 284 264 
Newmar ketone: ase eer nee 103 63 36 668 765 513 
INisgara IHallst. ae lhe tere acer 31 35 125 1,391 1,506 827 
INOntht Bayer cree EL eee 11 ili 13 968 1,009 925 
Oakvilleti: sete cas ere ee wl 59 120 695 794 1,032 
Orillia sare tot eee eee eoee 28 22 16 800 840 533 
Oshawa 114 64 41 3,276 7,676 9,175 
Ottawa tome eee oer ee 924 890 960 3,716 Sole 2,873 
Owen Sounds ee serene ee 10 22 946 1,062 795 
Parry SOUnGH Bea. be eee ee 2 1 3 263 190 128 
‘Pem broke fect ncccs eee te ee 72 70 116 1,169 1,105 807 
Perthinaly Meee est eee se ee 32 39 27 23 200 296 
Peterborough. eee ei eo oceee 109 136 68 2,344 2,452 2,123 
Picton.) heres Oo eo tree 12 26 13 141 199 137 
Porte Arthuneececate: eee ce eee 90 126 127 2,385 1,984 Malel 
Eorti@olborness.40 eee cone 12 17 14 818 858 
Prescotteeier hi echt cee Eas 18 28 47 394 422 366 
Renfrew ts Geamacvnu ak chase cio oats 6 10 399 409 PAH 
St.Catharinesse.s.) be ceeneonct one 123 123 191 2,908 5,564 2,842 
Pts NOMAS syle. a- been ee 56 204 76 648 716 573 
Sarnia ee pe. oR uence 53 ol 102 2,403 1,807 1,291 
Sault) Ste; Marie: =)... se s0s- seco. 288 304 228 1,763 2,115 1,099 
SiN COCuM cee Tate y Lhe Meets ts Toe 20 769 65 457 422 620 
Siouxeleoo kote. eee eee eee 11 5 15 118 115 rh) 
Smiths Wallse ce... niece oct tee 25 37 14 291 228 199 
Stratiords ere. rie eee ee 19 25 41 686 694 552 
SCUTSCONME Al Saeeeeee eee nn eee 2 2 4 734 799 477 
DUCDUT VR ere ch es oe ee 134 249 318 3,895 3,207 1,979 
LLIN TTLINS Se nee oe: be ee ne a 66 5d 50 1,398 1,438 1,073 
EE OF ON tO Pil eee ee eee 2,288 2,182 2,345 32,146 30, 465 26, 842 
Prenton) t vae ctrl ee eRe 60 95 65 412 505 387 
Walkerton te c.feceeice. eee ern 52 60 67 291 314 223 
Wallaceburgss..cos. acter te aes 6 3 11 227 285 580 
Welland fe iaghsicc COREE DE er 32 48 49 LE STT 1, 869 1,342 
Westone £5 oie cenarat ener et nae ee 132 224 170 2,043 1,873 1,629 
WindsOrs. pee oe eee ee 123 131 113 7,761 13, 606 11,818 
IW Oodstock sc. einen ee ae nt 43 17 14 589 568 739 
Manitobaste-ccec re eee 1,747 1,927 2,353 11,343 10,875 8, 426 
Iprandon’ 22. te cle cea Corer 142 166 317 786 726 680 
Hauphint sce ee soe eee ee 21 14 35 501 384 225 
inh lone tess ete oe cee 56 37 52 165 164 144 
Portage la eraineys ie see eer 47 51 33 432 417 293 
Pee Pas he tee ene, ee eee ee 43 47 54 181 243 73 
Winnipeg] seme en nk eres 1,488 1,612 1, 862 9,278 8,941 7,011 


TABLE D-4.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT OCTOBER 2, 1958 


(Source: U.I.C. 757) 








Office 


INIStOVAllc cere nee ho oe 
MOOSe JAWtit es eee. ee nae aa 
North battletordgacs san, ease : 
prince A lberteere sen aces ee aoe 
OG TT Oh ns Se et mn ain Bs ee 
Saskatoonte eee owen eee ee 


Wie DUri tener ares kcnicen citi reey eeeeeae 
DVOTICCOL eee seen oe 


AID OR Gary ss eck itn cee eee ee 





Iblaimmiongnt seo coe eek ea eee 
Gal sary.« Cone era ett eee meric ieee 
Drumheller. 2 1c ee eee 
I CIMON TONS ee ae re ae ee ae ee 
GSO TNae ee OA yt ar eee ae 
methbridvomeene = wae cae hoe 
Medicine aAte meee oc or eee ae 
eds eerste ree pik tne eke es Lou 


British Columbia...................... 
G@hulltiwacls mesmo ars ea ore Se 
G@ourtenavaneaicercaa nina ee 
@ranbroo eee soi ee ah 





DUN CANe Teen a aes eas Sie os 


GOWN a ee ree eee rr ae ere 
RG IIIA bid omer eos oes nites oedion 
Nhigsion: @lvyar ere coe etre: tre 
IN AVA 1INI Oe err inctere eters ee 
Nelson 8. 2 theme nse od overturn nere ene 
INewaWestminstense. saa. sans mes 


Prince George aus a eee 
brine EVUper bene ates. orks eee cere 
Prince LON seen est ne ae ee aah oe 
EUS mete eee Ml oie china ne ere 


Werner sync ae ate noe 
Vi CEOTIA toner ree ees eee ph eee 
iWihite horse sneer ero ureeeerernaar 





(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 


(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


Previous 
Year 

"October 
3, 1957 


346 
17, 623 
424 
2,430 
173 


266, 866 
186,599 
80, 267 


Unfilled Vacancies(?) Registrations 
(1) Previous Previous (1) Previous 
Month Year Month 
October August October October August 
2, 1958 28, 1958 3, 1957 2, 1958 28, 1958 
944 979 1,128 6,329 5,440 
48 72 a 230 171 
177 132 204 576 479 
44 42 54 399 367 
76 7 129 780 740 
197 217 277 1,691 1,407 
TEMG 223 215 1,578 1,299 
51 62 45 262 218 
31 20 43 148 120 
83 94 90 665 639 
2,574 3,079 2,689 13,231 12,816 
16 15 20 296 328 
794 1,123 931 4,470 4,108 
47 43 47 156 207 
1,184 1,365 1, 150 6, 063 6,309 
29 12 29 269 196 
181 198 235 869 709 
162 173 184 611 485 
161 150 93 497 474 
1,448 2,125 2,015 44,349 47,516 
53 44 56 1,169 1,500 
13 3 30 680 1,380 
19 20 35 350 292 
28 51 46 526 495 
29 22 59 681 1,417 
11 13 48 735 688 
16 38 13 400 463 
4 16 81 233 224 
12 if 13 640 TUT 
13 23 32 1,024 1, 867 
20 22 32 413 345 
165 189 148 6, 229 6,341 
11 12 18 502 474 
38 36 34 647 1,191 
50 74 105 1,429 944 
23 23 68 1,003 531 
if if 8 155 172 
32 38 20 412 441 
662 1,244 817 22,785 23,739 
25 24 44 593 516 
186 192 279 3,515 3,510 
31 27 29 228 164 
20,815 23,458 26, 452 330,049 345, 742 
9,385 10,012 12,792 228, 426 237,319 
11, 4380 13, 446 13, 660 107,123 106, 423 


TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


Year Total 
[ORG Peak eee et et ree 993, 406 
1054 eeeetee aE at nt ceed ae 861, 588 
LO Bree le eee, ie hac eee ae 953,576 
LOS GBs eke ees nei tee ee 1,046,979 
DK i .4 eae eo A ER Re Lend 77,704 
TOR NCO vont hs)see-eeet aes an 688, 000 
TO5Sa(Oemaon bias) seer ee ree 642,565 


(Sourcs: Form U.I.C. 751) 


1953—1958 
Male Female ee 
661,167 | 332,239 76,913 
545, 452 316, 136 67, 893 
642,726 310, 850 67,619 
748, 464 298,515 68, 522 
586,780 290, 924 59,412 
464,116 223, 884 45, 834 
418, 569 223,996 41,447 


Quebec | Ontario 
Region Region 
259,874 | 342,678 
209,394 | 277,417 
222,370 | 343,456 
252,783 | 379,085 
215,335 | 309,077 
168,189 | 240,518 
151,071 | 218,626 








Prairie 


201,670 
175,199 
178,015 
210, 189 
185, 962 
145, 946 
135, 245 


Region 


Pacific 
Region 





112, 271 
131,685 
142,116 
136, 400 
107,918 
87,513 
96,176 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1._BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 














Estimated Number 
Average Commencing Amount 
Province Number of Benefit on Weeks of Benefit 
Beneficiaries Initial and Paid Paid 
Per Week Renewal $ 
(in thousands) Claims 
Newfound andes sciecs crete 'erorepes siolsto ataramievetepeterstereve sreateroere 1 ie SM WORN SR roe cncerry cprrraeceey 2 19,910 423,903 
Prince: Mdiward  [slamduscc tcc creators cele etersiclecec crete ore Oye als ce eee eee ee 2,938 54,107 
NOS SCODIA soc eee tie oases aro cbaeaeolavete chercheeonstoreto iene 1 DAR rp at lees dtr ec oh oucre 52, 887 1,110,784 
Now Bruns witless sak oe ciieae cere eet eioteerers ere (Pi Neen Bl Pied loan aeons 32,854 652, 654 
PAT eY-\s nag doors dol decsdine supccdeD Caco snenosogodadne 6921 < |5 Reker come 290, 263 6,077,028 
C)ntariOork 4 sees ete sce sSh oc 6 Mahe en eueterate siearetn shacnaneye te S49 Sm «4 ee eeeitacs. eee 356, 532 7,625,498 
Manitoba: ccmmerte on etrctehe ets cr uersincroiet Rel teherisceinenrae 6s6 > O11 eo eteeee cee 27, 820 531, 453 
Saskate lie watt sts teinis cncus.d cia’ eeie Gro iesede sporacsta srsts ave ceicic eels Sete Ie Re Me cies ton 13,698 259,709 
Albertascctt tan oeo seks vee nate eo ae Porte Tc OMS sce Ree oe 29,507 596, 218 
British: Columbia. - werner cee s Occ stn omrels ealeiae OFS ae il). eee ae ee 114, 452 2522 713 
Total, Canada, September 1958..............- OAT. (en) tea sees are ae 940, 861 19, 854, 067 
Totaly Canada, AUCUSUM ODS chee accent 22350 eee ere ee Or: 937,477 19,491, 443 
Total, Canada, September 1957............... 16620 Fils chee aes 663,958 13, 809, 589 


i 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION AND SHOWING 
THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, SEPTEMBER 30, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Duration on the Register (weeks) September 











Province and Sex Total Percent-| 30, 1957 
claimants| 2 or | 3-4 | 5-8 | 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 | Over age Total 

Less 20 Postal | claimants 
Canadasennsenn sce eee 282,587 27.4 226,530 
IMislean: shire tiene 196,514 Nor AVAILABLE aml 163, 433 
INemalessc. sce eee 86,073 25.9 63, 097 
EUXCUIGING seem eiice re ese T.| 259,946 | 90,857 | 28,356 | 38,737 | 26,581 ) 18,548 ) 13,864 | 43,003 26.7 209,774 
Prarie 28. eeeie eles wee stece M.} 182,855 | 69,928 | 20,816 | 28,056 | 17,468 | 11,187 8,553 | 26,847 27.0 152,718 
Brovincessaeee cee ssee-e F. 77,091 | 20,929 | 7,540 | 10,681 ), es |e eal 5,311 | 16, 156 26.0 57, 056 
Newfoundland............ 6,376 | 2,146 826 995 596 362 313 1,138 62.0 4,986 
Male “aaeranoe ee arate: 5,510 | 1,980 TE 890 489 267 252 895 64.0 4,425 
iRemalos ere case 866 166 89 105 107 95 61 243 49.9 561 
Prince Edward Island.... 802 181 89 121 144 96 45 126 61.3 729 
ale. ciate te ee 515 124 55 76 95 56 33 76 69.5 517 
Bemale se eer eer: 287 57 34 45 49 40 12 50 46.7 212 
INGOwal scotia temeerenct 1748125] 8,800 1,151 1,916 | 1,289 939 865 | 2,781 24.4 10, 194 
D1Gincdits Malton eee 15,046 8,180 892 1,543 674 682 2,135 22.6 8,178 
emia leseieencnere 2,766 691 259 373 349 265 183 646 34.5 2,016 
New Brunswick.......... 9,340 | 2,603 1,044 tile 1,052 777 641 1,650 47.6 9,345 
Slee Ma Beene 6,979 | 2,095 783 1,234 712 509 462 1,184 49.5 Holt 
Homalon sieeve 2,361 508 261 339 340 268 179 466 41.8 1,868 
OQwebecn cate wos ceoe es 87,718 | 28,596 | 9,507 | 18,931 | 9,972) 6,580] 4,981 | 14,151 26.9 62,650 
Mailer eae ce 61,281 | 21,246 7,143 | 10,265 6,817 4,013 3,052 8,745 28.3 43,610 
Hemalewmet cee 26,4370 | eioOUn meee SO4nl mts, OOOMmo MOD EEesDGd 1,929 | 5,406 23.6 19,040 
Ontarioe. ccc ie « 103,857 | 37,226 | 11,688 | 14,911 | 9,681 |] 7,198 | 5,272 | 17,881 23.9 96,704 
Malev sen oats 69,613 | 28,045 8,284 | 10,157 Decl 3,983 2,890 | 10,528 22.6 69,961 
Memeo ee 34,244 | 9,181 COE | cheese | BAO || BLA |) PagatePa tl 7 qattel 26.5 26, 743 
Manitobanemeaneee eens 8,217 2350 6, 410 
Malesia fetes eichns 4,820 28.5 3,736 
NON wocaacoooeane 3,397 16.8 2,674 
Saskatchewan............ 4,501 42.3 2,915 
Mine: sab since oe oes 2,594 Not AVAILABLE 50.8 1,707 
iHemalewnaens sees 1,907 30.7 1,208 
INI bertaeen cece ee cere 9,923 34.2 7,431 
Males noice cn tates 6, 245 40.0 5,272 
IRemaloncacnsarecctee 3,678 24.2 2,159 
British Columbia........ 34,041 | 11,234] 4,051 | 5,290'| 3,847 | 2,596 1,747 | 5,276 25.5 25,166 
Males nae eee Donoue 8,258 || 2,922) 3,891 | 2,684 | 1,685.5] 1,182 1" 3,.289 26.3 18,550 
Hemalesannccnean 10,130 |} 2,976 | 1,129 1,399 1,163 911 565 | 1,987 23.8 6,616 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
SEPTEMBER, 1958 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
—woeowew>soOoOoOoOowowoaoaowoqlqleqoTEoeS=<$S$$$$$$ 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending at 
End of Month 





Province > 
Not 
Total Entitled | Entitled 
Total* Initial Renewal | Disposed to to Pending 

oft Benefit Benefit 
INewiound snd ssmeeeeeeceeeneeeee 3, 266 2,097 1,169 3,274 1,896 1,358 1,088 
Prince Edward Island............. 298 175 123 257 178 79 67 
IN(ChAD ISON eke s Solodas oe anos meee 13,740 3,102 10, 638 13,789 12,528 1,261 1,454 
INGWHE INS WiClowee easjesecceekdee « 4,286 2,605 1,681 4,276 3,033 1,243 1,044 
QOnebecw kt cond eee ek Sees 42,314 24,457 17, 857 39,924 30, 682 9, 242 9,624 
Ontanloryrn co ostorttios suede. 61,566 34,713 26, 853 59, 866 47,148 12,718 16,043 
IMainibo aware = acme hy ce cok at 4,386 2,586 1,800 4,179 3,033 1,146 930 
PAs KALCO WAM. se eiee «.- nec tetanies 2,341 1,473 868 2,033 1,460 573 642 
Halll OVS Sos a pee ae eR ed ee a 6, 026 3,299 2,727 5, 602 4,191 1,411 od 
iBritishe©olumbiameen a see cette. 19, 333 11,586 7,747 18, 136 12,985 sy, al 5,625 
Total, Canada, September 1958 157,556 86,093 71, 463 1515336 117,134 34, 202 38, 244 
Total, Canada, August 1958.... 139,690 74,931 64, 759 140,654 111, 836 28,818 32,024 
Total, Canada, September 1957 124,949 71,959 52,990 122, 026 98,092 23,934 31,940 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 23,062. 


t In addition, 23,029 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 1,820 were special requests not granted and 1,128 
were appeals by claimants. There were 3,434 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of Month of: Total Employed Claimants 
AN TSE oi onl ols) ch near ones Goat o teem nGtrc am ae carte no oTemano ohm 3,986,500 3,691,900 294,600 
AUTOS Lire certs ee eto ate Fare CO ane aire oa 3,931,000 3,630, 200 300, 800 
CTU eee aegis een a Sache Mann, CREO, SS 5 eet eens 4,055,000 3,609,500 445,500 
JOE cores wake ee AIG Oo aE SE BS Gaiatinis SoH AGIA penne 4,059, 000 3,507,900 551, 100 
I a ees ocrencsscn nner ee tug & Gan Liss Mean Ani ibe Ges 6 rte soe ea 4,107,000 3,384,700 722,300 
Jal Ohad epee leet ste bey y eaten. SBsoe cio aoe eo Wi ck nee cies aie eR ee 4,205, 000 3,345, 400 859, 600 
IE Ce ene tno tes RAI AA er et OE PR Ra elas ated Stu tacos cere om ena 4,216,000 3,346,700 869, 300 
UNS GLP ie 5 5 da at OURO O NS OR MEO DIRE iE Enon Che Una aes RnSmeen 4,208,000 3,373,500 834, 500 
UPI E NE nd pamicke cud. een eee aca eric soo ers Casco Toe CGO. ma ee 4,236,000 3,491, 800 744, 200 
19S feet) ECOIMDOIN eater reer octars cits. cece kom ais otter nay etre ererstsieyecorstss 4,037,000 3,633,700 403, 300 
Novem bermrecnen ne tect eet: oo cata oc teen eer tans 3,980,000 3,712,000 268, 000 
(GYCU) aS tameocc atm SOOO ed EE CnOn Hee Peacoat 3,989, 000 3,762,500 226,500 
ODUCT DOE ae pees cscs sotecret or cic ds < Miao er atte a Mes teat 3,996, 000 3,787, 300 208, 700 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1.—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949=100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











H hold | C ad 
. ouseho ommodi- 
—— Total Food Shelter Clothing operation see aia 
Services 

1951==Viear Pe. 2 cen arg Pent ctet oer. ee 11357 117.0 114.4 109.8 11351 111.5 
1052-= Year 5 acces cae ee en OR, ee 116.5 116.8 120.2 111.8 116.2 116.0 
LOS SHY Car. /..ha es Os 1s one hos Ce 115.5 112.6 123.6 110.1 117.0 115.8 
POD4—Y¥ ear’.gitd dle gos he ee he Saree 116.2 ate 126.5 109.4 117.4 ayer! 
Obey ear. pf Eb. co Se ee eee 116.4 Tapia 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
LOSG-=Y ear} GOR. G8: i.e eee ee 118.1 113.4 132R5 108.6 abil, al 120.9 
1957—Novembersae s. 4 eee eae 12323 120.2 136.3 109.8 120.5 Pee 
December ewes. Gao. ce ee nee 1DBY A 118.8 Uaaye 7 109.9 120.6 128.4 
1958—January...... Be Res Se eRe aE ha oe, 123.4 119.4 136.6 108.8 120.8 129-1 
Mebriaryiae pet cen ie tee 123.7 119.9 136.9 108.8 120.8 129.5 
March itis Se) Sot 108. sek eee 124.3 121°3 iva 109.5 ial il 129.6 
Aprilicrn® eR ar are ae 125.2 123.4 137.6 109.8 1213 130.1 

Maye 2 ERR ee) SOE ee 125.1 W227 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 

JUNG. Aelia ah RO 125.1 12257 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 

liye re eeres te ee eee 124.7 121.4 138.4 169.9 120.6 130.4 
ANUS E oki. een chs. rae 125.2 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
September: nce eee ee 125.6 122.9 139.4 109.5 120.8 Te} 15) 
Octobers.. (oe ee ore ane 126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 12153 131.8 
Niovemiberss oie gcc eee 126.3 123.2 139.8 110.4 121.5 133.1 


TABLE F-2.—-CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER 1958 


(1949 = 100) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Total Other 

a House- | Commo- 
—- October |September] October Food Shelter | Clothing hold dities 
1957 1958 1958 Operation} and 

Services 
GEO Sias dilute, Intell asdoocgo ane 109.9 De 11s 7h 110.0 114.2 103.6 108.4 123.9 
EDerliterx eee te tote pe eacons son tox ana 120.6 12360 78} ¥/ 117.6 131.5 114.9 126.5 131.8 
SENN UCL so seonaeg PAIS CRETE 123Re 12507 126.2 120.9 135.4 116.7 12250 137.6 
Montrealers. ores 12380 126.1 126.6 127.5 142.9 107.3 118.7 132.1 
Ott Water 7 ot eee ae 125.0 PA TE 126.4 123.2 145.8 111.8 119.2 132.3 
SOTONbONN RE te: tote tees 126.7 128.7 128.9 122.3 153.9 113.4 (2150 134.6 
WTI Peg eee ee eaten 120.9 12388 23m0 el 130.4 11555 117.9 129.5 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 121.0 123.0 om 230 AIL) aS, 12382) 126.1 
Edmonton—Calgary........... 120.6 121.8 122.4 120.2 125.1 115.7 121.0 128.5 
Vancouver....... yc AC easy i ie 123.8 126.0 126.7 124.3 137.6 114.5 128.3 130.2 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(4) St. John’s Index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS JANUARY-OCTOBER 1957-1958 (a) 


Preliminary, subject to revision 
































Number of Strikes and Workers on Strike or Time Loss 
Lockouts Locked Out 
Month In Per Cent 
aie Stoppages In All of 
7 ae Werte Besos Posepeses =p ae oa 
uring uring an-Days orking 
Month Month Month Month Time 
1958 
ANUANS Sci boa eee > ee 23(b) Ds 9,364(b) 9,364 169, 880 0.18 
Hebruarven.. 5 sates. ster 19 31 6, 506 13,921 63, 400 0.07 
March 2 AE Re os Ce 26 39 Tonuive 15,196 WS2oop 0.14 
PAST sie vou le Mite ie ketene 23 32 5, 983 11,964 122,470 O13 
LENE, 3 es pee a. ae ye 19 33 6,165 8,238 71, 620 0.07 
UNGH ORs « «odes aoe 21 40 3, 229 7,845 106, 435 Quit 
Ul Ack 8 eee eee 26 46 2,089 6,078 84,330 0.08 
PATICUR URS 4. sc uo eee 25 54 15,530 18,495 255,360 0.25 
HeDbemMper ..-: oe ae mere 26 56 30, 900 46,944 496, 780 0.49 
October: sche 19 48 2,052 40, 037 828, 890 0.83 
Cumulative Totals...... 227 94,991 2,331, 490 0.24 
1957 

TENET AZ. eee Se vetentaoe 24(b) 24 7,477(b) 7,477 52, 680 0.06 
LiKe) SPAN NA a As Gan ease 17 On 5,797 8, 080 49,130 0.05 
IN-air@ MA eee ne ols en Ne 32 45 6, 585 9,912 71,430 0.08 
pA) rile ete ee ee 15 31 6,158 8,022 51,820 0.06 
Vic Vinee peer Serre cere diot re 2 30 40 14,051 15,393 144,700 0.15 
ASHORE: 4 Se SE Pkt eee D2 45 7,519 18,520 221, 850 0722 
ARI CS 3, 5 aes ene. he ee 12 34 2,481 16,298 237,740 0.24 
JORIS iy See ON te See 25 42 7,044 14,532 187, 450 0.19 
Sepiemiber.\...caucenise ns fee 28 49 11,031 20,650 190, 045 0.18 
OGtoberaa ssn eee 22 48 9,337 14,107 128,275 (Oherile3 
Cumulative Totals...... 227 77,489 1,335, 120 0.14 





(a) The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as strikes but a lockout or an industrial condition which 
is undoubtedly a lockout, is not often encountered. In the statistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout included as such in the records of the Department is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Strikes of less than one day’s duration and strikes involving less 
than six employees are not included in the published record unless ten days or more time loss is caused but a separate 
record of such strikes is maintained in the Department. The records include all strikes and lockouts which come to the 
knowledge of the Department and the methods taken to obtain information preclude the probability of omissions of 
strikes of importance. Information as to a strike involving a small number of employees for a short period of time is 
frequently not received until some time after its commencement. 


(b) Strikes unconcluded at the end of the previous year are included in these totals. 
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OCCUPATIONAL MONOGRAPHS and FILMSTRIPS 
in the 
“CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS’ SERIES 


This Series is prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour to help young people choose a career, and as an aid to those 
engaged in vocational guidance work. Each booklet covers an occupation or 
occupational field, outlining the kind of work done, the preparation and training 
needed, how to enter the occupation, career opportunities and employment outlook. 



























MONOGRAPHS 
TITLE Catalogue No. 

LCarpenters 1057. Se eee eee eee Se L43-0157 
*2 Bricklayers and Stone-Masons, 1954................... L43-0254 
oP lasterer, “1054.7 3. ene: OR ol eee, L43-0354 
OP SLED Ee LOD Teun eee eee eer ne ee ge L43-0457 
*> Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter, 1957............ L43-0557 
6 Sheet-Metal Workers 1054 ape we L43-0654 
7 HMlectriciany 105405 ae oe geo e C eR te ee L43-0754 
8 Machinist and Machine Operators (Metal), 1958......... L43-0858 
*O “Printing Trades shoot h cence) cc cee) eee es L43-0957 
*10 Motor -Véhicle Méchanic,-1957. 9... ee L43-1057 
LIS Optomeristy 1953 en ssn. ne ee ee L43-1158 
S12 Socal W Geker ed Ob ars ci isn oo! eee eee L43-1257 
13: hewyer, 10S. op eae. cert as ee gee ee eee L43-1358 
214 Wimng Occupations 950s, 4... 4. ee L438-1457 
15: Found iy aWViOr merge O's acs naa iteros cakes sade dep dng? aria areas oom L43-1557 

*16 Technical Occupations in Radio and Electronics, (being 

FOVISER ) ila Cuaee: ca erie Ries iene ets node aria L43-16 

17 Forge Shop Occupations, 1952 (being revised).......... L43-1752 
18 Tool and Die Makers, 1952 (being revised)............. L43-1852 
19) Railwayr@areers: 1954 eee seer aeeceresees eeeel L43-1954 













booklet) O" cies ae eek ae a 05 ye eee er L43-2053 

36 Hospital Workers (Other than Professional), 1954....... L43-3654 

7 taughtsman, 0502+ oper <2 rene L43-3755 
SOHN elder, 21050 t's .7cco ame ents ct, Mee a ee L43-3855 

*30 Careers in Homesitconomies, 1956-....:, 226-00... L43-3956 
40 Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing Industry, 1956. L43-4056 

sau, Careers in. Construction, 10544222 .. 5. +. L43-4157 
42 Medical Laboratory Technologist, 1957................ L43-4257 

*43. Careersan*Meteorolory; 1958... %....2., 4.8.0:. eee L43-4358 





All monographs in the “Canadian Occupations” series are priced at 10 cents per 
copy, with the exception of Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, which is 
25 cents. A discount of 25 per cent is allowed on quantities of 100 or more of 
the same title. 


Send remittance by cheque or money order, made payable to the Receiver 
General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada. 

School guidance counsellors should inquire from their provincial Department 
of Education for supplies. 


FILMSTRIPS 


*The Department of Labour, in collaboration with the National Film Board, 
has prepared a number of occupational filmstrips based on titles in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series. Titles covered to date are indicated by an asterisk. Monographs 
20-35 have been covered in two filmstrips, entitled Careers in Natural Science and 
Careers in the Engineering Profession. 


Filmstrips are priced at $1.50 each and may be purchased from the National 
Film Board, Box 6100, Montreal. 
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